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Ml  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  provide  a  treatise  on  pbj^cs 
which  may  serve  for  those  who,  beginning  at  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  wi^  to  have  in  one  book  an  account  of  theoretical  and 
ezpenmental  physics  which  may  be  sufficient  for  most  practical 
purposeA  of  scientific  and  technical  education.  IThe  undue  promi- 
nence in  our  educational  system  given  to  examinations,  and  the  over 
estimation  in  which  the  mere  passing  of  examinational  tests  has  been 
held,  has  led  to  a  system  of  division  <^  a  great  subject  like  physics 
into  isolated  compartments;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that,  from  the 
b^;iiuung,  those  who  wish  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  subject 
should  have  in  oae  book  all  they  require  for  applications  of  physical 
science  to  the  arts  and  industries.  Accordingly  I  have  conceived 
that  no  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer  would  desire  to  be  content 
with,  even  at  the  first,  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  obtained 
by  the  student  whose  mathematical  attainments  are  the  proverbial 
"  Two  Books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,"  end 
therefore  I  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  the  processes  of  the 
Difierential  and  Integral  Calculus  where  the  discussion  required 
such  analysis.  With  much  that  has  been  written  regarding  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  engineering  studento  I  entirely  agree, 
bat  it  is  absolutely  neceesary  that  all  concerned  should  realise  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact — that  no  good  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
study  of  engineering  or  natural  philosophy  without  mathematics,  or 
without  persevering  and  anxious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  that  even  to  apprehend  the  fundamental  notions  of  dynamics, 
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and  the  principles  of  phygice  generally,  the  same  processes  of 
thought  are  required  as  are  involved  in  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics which  are  used  in  the  discussion  of  physical  theories. 

Chapters  and  Sections  of  the  book  which  are  really  advanced  ai-e 
marked  with  asterisks :  these  portions  nuiy  be  omitted  on  a  first 
reading.  There  have,  however,  been  introduced  in  many  places  ex- 
planations of  mathematical  conceptions  and  processes  which  may 
render  unnecess.Lry  reference  to  special  treatises,  and  economise  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  student.  Thus  I  hope  that  the  chapters  on 
General  Dynamics,  Fluid  Motion,  HydroBtatics,  and  Elasticity  may 
be  useful  to  students  of  engineering,  and  help  them  to  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  for  their  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  indispensable 
"  pocket-books "  and  of  the  treatises  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Strength  of  Materials. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  several  subjects  usually  treated  under 
Properties  of  Mattor  are  not  dealt  with — for  example,  Diffusion  and 
OsmoBis,  and  Viscosity.  These,  however,  are  better  treated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Theory  of  Oases,  and  are  therefore  with  various 
other  topics  held  over  for  discussion  in  vol.  ii.  One  dynamical 
subject  is  omitted,  of  which  some  use  might  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time — the  Principle  of  Dimensions  or  Dynamical  Similarity. 
Much  information  with  regard  to  very  recondito  problems,  the  full 
solution  of  which  is  hardly  possible,  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
It  will  be  explained  and  exemplified  in  connection  with  such  appli- 
cations in  later  chapters. 

In  many  parts  of  the  book  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  other 
writers,  and  in  many  places,  though  I  fear  not  in  all,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  indebtedness.  I  would  mention  especially  Professor 
Love's  "  Treatise  on  Elasticity,"  Lord  Bayleigh's  Papers,  now  happily 
available  in  a  collected  form  to  the  physical  student.  Professor 
Greenhill'g  "Treatise  on  Hydrostatics,"  and  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy."  Some  of  my  former  students  in  Wales  have 
rendered  me  willing  help  in  reading  proofs,  and  most  of  the 
sheets  have  been  read  by  my  colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
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PREFACE.  Til 

Departmeut  here.  Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  to  whom  I  am  under  special 
obligatioDB.  I  have  to  thank  Messra.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  <t  Go.'ij 
staff,  readers  and  compositors  alike,  For  their  careful  attention  to  the 
work  of  setting  and  correction,  and  their  anxiety  to  make  the  book 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  respect  of  typography. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  errors  and  obscurities 
in  tbe  tezt  hnve  been  detected:  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  freed 
from  such  blemishes  except  by  the  care  of  a  large  number  of 
competent  readers.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  work  from  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to 

andrew  gray. 

Thb  Univkrbiti,  Glasoow. 

January  30,  1»01. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  15.  line  20  from  top  for  t:  read  h. 

18,  in  equation  (13)  for  ooaBUA  rtail  <x*BAC. 
27,  line  10  from  foot  after  varying  iattrt  velocity. 
95,  in  Fig.  80 /or  refitrenee  letter  C  labitilutc  D. 

„  line  18  from   foot  afitr  the  two  great  ciroles  tiu;rt  7-1,  J.l',  or 
IB.  IB". 
133,  ilneO  from  top  ybr  particles  read  particle. 
197,  line  9  from  foot  the  reference  should  be  Meaaarementt  and  Iiittru- 

ineuti  (chap.  xvii. ) 
226,  last  paragraph  of  §  '263,     It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  afford 

space  in  chap.  lii.  for  a  discussion  of  rneetalon  aixl  KMtaiion. 
271,  line  3  from  footer  resulant  read  resultant. 
U24,  line  5  from  bottom  delete  the  words  within  parentheses. 
491,  in  headline /or  AsttonoDical  r<iui  Astrooomical. 
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NOTES  AND  ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

P,  135,  line  16  fTom  foot,  afier  apfdled  forces  ifurrf  aappoeed  trsnsfeTrad  to 
tbe  ceotrold  in  tbe  «anie  ^n,j. 
189,  line  19  from  top,  foi  bmmji^  read  jbtrn'/A 

198.    Tbe  dlBCDSsioD  of  triotlon-wheelt  here  giveo  ia  not  intended  to  be 
a  fall  matheouUical  tTeatment  of  tbe  problem.    The  exaot  iMio  in 
which   the  activity  spent  against  friction  Is  dlmtaished  by  tbe 
wheels  involves  the  ratio  io  which  they  increase  the  weight  sap- 
ported,  tbeongletan-'p  (wlieref)  is  the  coeffloient  of  friction  for 
the  Tabbing  surfax^ei)  and  the  angle  between  a  vertical  and  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sappurted  wheel  to  the  centre 
of  a  side-wheel-    But  for  anj  practical  i^aie  in  which  the  added 
w^ht  ia  negligible,  and  the  wheels  overlap  safficientlj,  the  ratio 
TJR  giten  in  the  text  is  almost  exact. 
200,  line  22  from  top,  afUr  bod;  inttrt  prodncing  rolling. 
„     line  16  from  foot,  for  mIflB  read  mi?e. 
333,  in  tbe  first  of  equations  (53)  for  M  read  KB. 

3S7,  line  15  from  foot,  for  a  vertical  component  read  vertical  com- 
ponents. 
„     line  14  from  foot,  ddtte  with  a  slight  modification   due  to  tbe 
rolAtion  of  the  wheels. 

{The  reference,  which  is  incomplete,  was  intended  to  be  to  a 
reaction  aoalogons  to  that  indicated  in  (73)  or  (74)  p.  231.] 
307.  equation  (45)  for  «"*  read  «-«. 
31S,  equation  (2)  tor  9=  readg  =  . 
406,  lioe  Ifl  from  top,  after  those  tnwrt  pressnrea, 
5S9,  linee  10  and  3  from  foot,  for  Ar.rdS  read  dr.d9. 
S34,  line  20  from  top,  for  absdssal  read  abscissa. 
6fi1,line  12  fnmi  top,  ^  is  rmdx. 
„    line  13  from  top,  after  verticallj  inttrt  from  that  point. 
„    line  15  from  top  for  (1  +^^  read  (1  -hp^t' 

S53,  in  eqnatjoa  (21)  a;  Is  to  be  understood  as  measared  to  the  right 
from  a  vertical  tangent  to  the  drop. 
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BYIfAMICS,  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  treatise  will  deal  with  Physics  as  far  ae  poasible  from 
the  point  of  view  from  which  natural  phenomena  are  regardeil  by 
modem  science.  We  hare  here  to  treat  <d  only  the  relations  of 
matter  and  energy ;  to  endeavour  to  investigatfl  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  trauBference,  transformation  and  distribution  of  euei^ ; 
and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  that  order  whioh  regulates  physical 
phenomeofl.,  and  which  when  fully  perceived  will  form  their  true 
explanation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  frequently  done,  that 
the  principles  which  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  physical  resulte  are 
the  conservation  of  matter  and  the  conservation  oi  energy.  These, 
important  as  they  are,  cannot  afford  guidance  as  to  the  play  of  energy 
in  matter  without  the  aid  of  certain  dynamical  principles  which  regu- 
late in  tJiat  regard  the  relations  between  different  material  syst^ns 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  system. 

Witbout  the  aid  of  the  theorems  of  dynamics,  which  are  far  from 
being  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  advance  in  the  study  of  physical 
theories.  Xo  regard  the  phenomena  only,  to  catalogue  them,  and 
note  their  agreements  and  disagreemente,  is  a  most  important  part  of 
scientific  investigation.  But  ibe  claasificatory  stage  of  the  science 
has  long  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  ;  we  hare  ascended  to  the  philo- 
sophical stage,  that  on  which  an  attempt  is  unceasingly  made  to 
unite  phenomena  in  the  bond  of  physical  theory,  and  to  test,  rectify, 
and  strengthen  the  scheme  of  natural  philosophy  by  using  its  theoriea 
for  the  prediction  of  hitherte  unknown  resulte,  which  can  then  be 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  observation  or  experiment. 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  then,  to  give  some  account  of  dynamical 
principles,  and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  do  in  an  elementary  manner, 
keeping  always  physical  applications  in  view.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  habit,  especially  since  the  divorce  of  what  has  been  called  "mixed 
mathematics  "  from  physics  in  degree  and  diploma  courses  has  been 
countenanced  by  several  of  our  universities  and  examining  bodies,  to 
treat  dynamical  principles  as  mere  pegs  on  which  to  bang  collections 
of  mathematical  exercises,  practically  destitute  of  physioil  interest, 
and  without  example  in  tiie  everyday  experience  and  observation  of 
the  student. 
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2  DYNAMICS,  PB0PEBTUB9  OF  MATTER. 

Synamica  is  ondoubtodly  a  subject  which  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  use  of  mathematics;  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  a.  science 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  everyday  sights  and  events.  The 
motion  of  a  football  kicked  into  the  air,  the  flight  of  a  tennis  ball, 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  very  different  manner  of  fall  of  a  rain-drop, 
the  ascent  of  smoke,  the  stability  of  a  bit^le  and  the  mode  in  which 
an  expert  rider  guides  ite  motion,  the  spinning  of  a  top,  and  a 
thousand  other  familiar  things  which  meet  the  gaze  of  every  observer 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  are  all 
capable  of  more  or  less  elementary  explication,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

In  the  portion  wbidi  deals  with  dynamics,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  we  may  uae  the  language  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  this,  it  is 
to  be  carefully  observed,  is  dcme  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
of  expression.  The  action  of  one  body  may  be  spc&en  of  as  the 
cause  of  the  aocderation  of  another,  an  electromotive  force  in  a 
voltaic  circuit  as  the  cause  of  a  current  in  that  circuit ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  has  necessarily 
an  existence  apart  from  the  effect,  or  that  the  former  precedes  the 
latter  in  time.  What  we  really  deal  with  are  two  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  co-exist,  and  are  related  in  a  way  which  it  is  our  object 
to  discover  and  quantitatively  express. 

We  shall  include  in  the  dynamical  discussion  an  account  of  vibra- 
tional motion,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  simple  harmonic  motion, 
and  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles,  and  of  a  material 
system  the  relative  configuration  of  the  parte  of  which  undei^(oes 
no  change  (what  is  somewhat  improperly  termed  a  rigid  system), 
for  these  theories  are  required  in  many  physical  problems  which 
will  subsequently  present  themselves  for  solution.  But,  as  far 
possible  as,  each  part  cf  the  subject  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  definite  case  of  motion  easily  apprehended  by  the  student, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  discussion  clear  and  accurate 
without  having  undue  recourse  to  mathematical  analysis.  To  some 
the  treatment  may  appear  imduly  prolix ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hardly  any  subject  presents  more  difficulties  and  sources  of  mis- 
understanding, or  conduces  more  to  clearness  of  thought  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  logical  habit  of  mind  when  its  principlee  are  correctly 
apprehended  and  applied  by  the  student.  Hardly  any,  therefore, 
stuids  more  in  need  of  such  a  presentment  as  may  guard  the  student 
against  error  arising  from  misconceptions  or  preconceived  ideas  when 
grappling  with  the  further  difficulties  of  experimental  physics.  A 
few  pages  of  formal  statements  of  definitions  and  principlee,  followed 
by  a  few  more  of  algebi^  unmarred  by  letterpress,  may  be  made  to 
contain  the  essentials  of  elementary  dynamics ;  hut  such  a  work, 
except  as  a  collection  of  notes  for  the  use  of  a  teacher  who  has  care- 
fully thought  out  and  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  who  is  therefore  able  to  supply  the  necessary  commentary,  is  of 
no  educational  value  whatever. 
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1.  FhyBical  TTnits. — All  ph^cal  quantities  are  measured  in  units 
chosen  arbitrarilj'  or  otherwise,  each  of  which  is  «  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  it  measures.  Tbns,  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  length  of  a.  straight  line  is  the  number  of  times  it  contains  a 
chosen  unit  of  length ;  that  is,  if  the  unit  is  realised  in  the  form  of  a 
measoring-Tod,  for  example  a  yard  rule,  the  numerical  value  of  the 
Icoigth  is  obtained  by  pla^ng  the  rule  in  succeBsire  end  to  end  posi- 
tions  until  the  length  is  exhausted,  and  reckoning  the  numb^  of 
times  this  is  done.  Of  course  this  number  may  be  an  exact  whole 
number,  or  a.  proper  or  improper  fraction.  If  the  length  contains 
the  unit  n  times,  where  n  is  a  whole  number,  and  does  not  contain  it 
n  H- 1  times,  the  fraction  remaining  after  the  n  units  have  been  taken 
is  to  be  determined  by  applying  a  smaller  unit,  which  ia  contained  in 
the  same  way  by  the  larger  an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tance may  be  3?  yards  6  inches;  that  is,  it  contains  the  distance 
I  yard  thirty-seven  times,  and  besides  a  dktance  which  contains  six 
times  a  unit  defined  by  the  fact  t^t  the  yard  contains  it  exactly 
thirtf-six  times.  If  the  inch  were  not  contained  an  exact  whole 
number  of  times  in  the  distance  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  is  if  the 
distance  were  less  than  an  inch  or  contained  the  inch  less  than  a 
whole  number  n  4- 1  times  and  more  than  «  times,  a  unit  which  is  a 
eubmnltiple  of  the  inch  would  have  to  be  applied  to  determine  the 


2.  FimdamentallTiiita. — The  fundamental  quantities  in  dynamics 
are  length,  time,  and  mass,  and  on  the  units  of  these  are  founded  the 
units  (^  other  quanldties,  as  momentum,  force,  energy,  which  are 
therefore  called  derived  imile.  We  shall  here  consider  the  measure- 
ment of  length  or  distance  and  time,  leaving  mass  to  be  dealt  with 
later. 

3.  Unit  of  LMigth  or  Distance.  The  Imperial  Yard. — First,  then, 
let  us  consider  more  fully  the  unit  of  length.  In  this  country  the 
standard  unit  of  length  is  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Yard.  It  is 
d^ned  by  Act  of  Parliament  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  72,  July  30,  1853,  as 
follows :  "  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
ti^nsverse  lines  in  t£e  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in 
the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  of  length 
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at  63°  F.,  and  if  lost  it  ehall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies." 
Tbe  copies  referred  to  toe  specified,  and  are  those  preserved  at  the 
Boyal  Mint,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Boyal  Observatory  at 
(Dreenwich,  and  the  Kew  P^ee  at  Weetminster.  Their  lengths 
have  been  veiy  exactly  compared  with  that 
oi  the  stahdard,  so  that  in  tiie  event  of  the 
destruction  of  tbe  latter  tbe  copies  would 
enable  it  to  be  replaced  with  the   utmost 
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The  length  of  a  pendulum  whidi  beats 
seconds  has  been  determined  in  terms  <rf  the 
length  of  the  standard  for  a  number  of  exactly 
defined  places,  so  that,  even  if  the  copies 
were  al»>  destaxiyed,  pendulum  observations 
at  theee  places  would  suffice  for  the  recovery 
of  tbe  standard. 

The  yard  yields  tbe  subordinate  unite — 
tbe  foot,  whi<di  is  ^  of  the  yard,  and  the  inch, 
which  is  ^g  of  tbe  yard  ;  as  explained  above, 
larger  units  of  len^h  are  the  pole,  5J  yards ; 
the  furlong,  which  is  40  polee,  or  220  yards; 
and  the  mile,  which  is  1760  yards.  The 
length  given  in  the  lower  scale  along  tbe  page 
in  Tig.  1  is  5  inches,  and  each  inch  is  divided 
into  tenths.  In  many  measuring-rules  in  use 
inches  are  divided  to  eighths. 

i.  Unit  <rf  Length.  The  Uetre.  —  In 
France,  after  tbe  great  Revolution,  a  scien- 
tific committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a 
completely  new  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  was  decided  by  a  decree  (d  the 
KepubHc,  passed  in  1795  (Loi  dv,  18  germinai, 
an  Hi),  that  the  new  unit  of  length  should 
be  based  on  the  earth's  dimensions,  and  it 
was  defined  as  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole 
along  the  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 

This  unit  was  realised  by  means  of  a 
measurement  of  the  length,  in  terms  of  a 
certain  measuring  rod,  of  this  quadrant  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  which  was  carried 
out  mainly  by  Delambre  and  M^h^n,  with 
the  Bssiatance  of  Borda.  A  base  line  was 
laid  down  by  means  of  this  rod,  and  from  that, 
by  trigonometrical  observations,  the  length  of  a  certain  arc  of  the 
meridian,  that  between  a  certain  point  at  Dunkirk  and  another  point 
at  Barcelona,  was  found.  The  ratio  of  this  arc  to  the  whole  quadrant 
being  known,  the  length  d  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  length  of  tbe 
measuring  rod  became  known,  and  hence  also  the  ratio  of  the  length 
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of  the  measuring  rod  to  that  of  one  ten-nuUiontb  part  of  the 
quadrant.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  a  rod  which  shoidd  have 
&t  &  certain  temperature  the  same  length  as  the  required  unit. 

Thia  waa  done  hy  Borda,  who  made  a  rod  of  platinum  which  at  the 
temperatore  0°  of  the  Centigrade  scale  was  intended  to  be  of  the 
required  length.  From  various  causes  the  utmost  exactitude  was 
not  achieved ;  but  Borda'a  rod  has  nevertheless  remained  the  staji- 
6aid.  The  French  standard  of  length  is  called  the  mHre,*  and  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  Borda's  rod  at 
temperature  0°  C,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  earth's  dimen- 
sions, though  approximate!;  the  relation  stated  above  is  fulfilled. 

5.  The  Ifetric  System  of  HeaBures. — The  system  of  measures 
founded  on  this  luiit  of  length  is  called  "  the  metric  STst^n."  It  has 
come  into  general  use  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  legalised  in 
this  country.  For  convenience  in  every  respect  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  British  system  of  measures.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  latter  should  have  been  tolrauted  so  long. 

In  the  metric  system  the  decimal  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted 
throughout.  The  metre  is  divided  into  ten  equal  pajia,  each  CEtlled 
a  decimetre ;  the  decimetre  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  therefore  a 
hundredth  of  a  metre,  and  called  a  centimetre ;  the  centimetre  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parte  called  millimetres;  then  further  sub- 
divisions  are  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  so  on.  A  length  of  ten 
metres  is  called  a  decametre,  of  one  hundred  metres  a  hectometre,  and 
one  thousand  metres  a  kilometre.  The  kilometre  is  the  unit  adopted 
on  the  Continent  for  the  measurement  of  distances  between  places. 

A  length  of  one  and  a  half  decimetres  subdivided  to  centimetres 
and  millimetres  is  given  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  rule  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

For  most  scientific  purposes  the  centimetre  has  heen  adopted  as 
the  fundam^ital  unit  of  length,  and  will  be  used  in  what  follows  for 
the  expression  of  results  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  unit. 
We  therefore  give  here  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the  various 
British  units  c^  length  in  terms  of  the  centimetre.  Their  values  in 
terms  of  the  decimetre  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  decimal  point 
cme  place  towards  the  left,  in  terms  of  the  metre  by  shifting  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 
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2-5400 

centimetres 

1  foot 
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30-4797 
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lyard 
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91-4392 

„ 

Imile 

=; 

160933- 
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1  sea  mile 
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185230- 
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mm.          " 

■03937  inch 

■0032809  feet 

cm.           = 

■3937 

^ 

-032809       „ 

metre       = 

39-371 

» 

3-2809 

ce  the  metric  sjBtem  haa  come  into  use  in  this  conntrj,  the  words 
.timttTt,  *c.,  without  accents,  h&ve  become  natuialleed  Engliah  words, 
o  prDDonnced. 
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6.  TTnitB  tf  Areft  and  Tolume. — Oa  the  unit  of  length  alone  &re 
founded  two  derived  units,  the  unit  of  area  and  the  unit  of  volume, 
llie  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square  the  side  of  which  is  the  unit 
of  length,  the  unit  cS  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  the  edge  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  Thus  in  Great  Btitaln  small  areas  are 
measured  in  square  yards,  sijuare  feet  or  sqoate  inches,  while  larger 
areas  are  measured  in  acres  (a  unit  of  4840  square  yards)  or  square 
miles.  In  the  metric  system  we  have  square  metres,  square  decimetres, 
square  centimetres,  6ic. 

Again,  we  have  in  volume  measurements  cubic  yards,  cubic  feet, 
cubic  inches,  &c.,  and  cubic  metres,  cubic  decimetres  or  litres,  cubic 
centimetres.  A  cubic  metre  contains  1000  litres,  or  1,000,000  cubic 
ceutimotree,  or  1,000,000,000  cubic  millimetres. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  principal  units  of  area  and 
volume  and  thoir  relaticms : 

1  sq.  inch           =            6'4<>1      sq.  cm. 
Isq.r  


Isq, 
Isq. 
1 


foot  =  928-997 

yard  -=  08 


sq.  inch 
sq.  foot 
sq.  yard 
1  cub.  inch         -  16-386      cub.  cm. 

1  cub.  foot         =  28-315     litres 

1  cub.  yard         =  -76i6   cub.  metres 

1  cub.  cm.  «  -06103  cub.  in. 

1  litie  =  61-027      cub.  in. 

1     „  =  -03532  cub.  foot 

7.  Obuige  of  Units,  DimenBions. — For  the  conversion  of  areas 
and  volumes  from  one  system  of  units  to  another  the  process  which 
is  illostrated  by  the  following  examples,  and  which  will  be  developed 
later  in  connection  with  other  units,  will  be  found  convenient. 

Let  it  be  required  to  express  an  area  of  N  square  feet  in  square 
centimetres.  Tbsa  expressing  the  unit  ai  area  by  the  symbol  (foot)' 
we  may  write  the  area  with  the  unit  indicated  by  an  equation  thus  : 


area        =      Jf  (foot)' 

now                               1  foot    =      30-48  cm. 

therefore 

(foot)'    =      80-48>(cm.}' 

where  {cm.f  expresses  the  area  of  a  square  of 

cm.  side,  and  we 

have 

&ie&     =      Jf  y.  30-48'  (cm.)". 

The  multiplier  30*48'  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  called  the 
ehanye-ratio  required  for  the  change  of  units.  It  is  the  number  of 
times  the  old  unit  of  area  contains  the  new. 

Again,  let  a  volume  expressed  in  cubic  yards  have  a  numerical 
value  ^,  and  it  be  required  to  express  the  same  volume  in  cubic 
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centimetres.     We  express  the  first  imit  of  Toliune  by  (yard)*  the 
second  by  (cm.)'.     Thus  we  write 

volume  ei  A'  x  (yard)*. 

But  (yardy  =  3'xa0-48»(om.)', 

and  therefore 

volume  =  iV  X  3'  X  30-48'  (cm.)'. 

The  change-ratio  in  this  case  is  3'  x  80-48'. 

In  general  in  physical  mathematics  the  units  are  specified  before- 
hand, and  the  calcu^tion  is  conducted  without  introducing  the  unite 
into  the  equations,  which  are  therefore  relations  between  niunberg. 
The  introduction  of  the  units  into  the  equations  is  useful,  though  not 
essential,  when  change  of  units  is  to  be  made,  and  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  subject  of  units  and  the  dimensional 
formulfB  of  physical  quantities  will  be  discussed  later. 

8.  Ueafinrement  of  Time. — For  civil  and  scientific  purposes  time 
is  measured  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  defined  as  those  in  which  the  earth  turns  through  equal  angles 
about  its  axis.  The  dynamical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time 
must  be  deferred,  but  it  may  be  here  stated  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  civil  reckoning  requires  a  slight  correction ;  that  in 
fact,  taking  the  dynamical  definition  as  the  basis  of  reckoning,  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth 
is  very  graduaUy  becoming  slower  (see  §  14).  This  question  will  be 
discuf«ed  later  ;  at  present  we  take  the  rotating  earth  as  timekeeper. 

9.  Sidaraal  Bttj. — The  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  called  a 
tidereal  day,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  between  two 
successive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  across  the  meridian  plane  of  any 
place.  The  meridian  plane  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a 
plana  drawn  through  the  point  aad  the  earth's  axis.  It  therefore 
turns  with  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or  a  star  is  said  to  be  on  the 
meridian  at  the  instant  when  the  plane  of  the  meridian  passes 
through  the  sun's  centre  or  through  the  star.  To  an  observer  look< 
ing  along  the  axis  of  a  telescope  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the 
heavenly  body  seems  to  move  across  tiie  field  of  view  in  which  a 
certain  line  marks  the  meridian,  and  thus  the  body  is  said  to  cross  the 
meridian.  Of  course  in  each  rotation  of  the  earth  a  star  crosses  the 
meridian  of  any  place  twice,  but  does  so  in  the  two  caees  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  plane.  Thus,  there  is  only  one  crossing  of  a 
fixed  star,  from  a  given  side  to  the  other,  for  each  complete  turn  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  interval  between  two  such  crossings 
measures  a  sidereal  day. 

10.  Sidereal  Time  and  Bolar  Time. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  round  the  sun, 
the  interval  between  two  such  successive  crossings  d  the  meridian 
by  the  sun  is  longer  than  that  between  two  successive  passages 
of  the  meridian  by  a  fixed  star.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is 
roaUy  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  may  for  simplicity  be  taken 
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as  a  circle.  This  circle  is  rather  less  than  93,000,000  miles  in  radios, 
and  is  described  in  865  days,  6  hours,  9  minutee,  9  seconds,  the  length 
of  the  Bo-called  sidereal  year,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive appearances  of  Uie  sun  in  the  same  relative  position  among 
the  stars.  Thus,  the  tairth  moves  with  an  orbital  velocity  of  about 
18'Q  miles  per  second,  and  traverses  while  making  a  single  turn 
about  itsaxis  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1,600,000  miles.  Fig.  2  shows 
two  positions  of  the  earth,  E^,  S„  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
rotation  ;  tbe  circle  with  S,  the  sun,  as  centra  represents  the  orbit, 
and  the  arrows  show  tbe  directions  of  the  axial  and  orbital  motions 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  observer  in  space  looking  from  bqrond  the 
North  Pole.  The  dimensions  of  the  diagram  are,  of  course,  entirely 
out  of  proportion,  tbe  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  about  8000  miles. 

Fig.  2. 


the  distance  SE,  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  11,600  times  as  much. 
Tbe  diagram  also  is  drawn  as  if  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  azis  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  which  is  in  reality  66°  32'  48",  were  90°. 

The  two  positions  i',,  A',  are  1,600,000  miles  apart.  Wben  the 
earth  is  in  the  first  position  let  the  sun  S  and  a  fixed  star  S'  be 
on  the  meridian.  After  tbe  earth  has  made  exactly  one  turn  the 
meridian  is  parallel  to  its  former  position,  and  do  longer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  through  that  of 
the  star.  From  the  position  shown  at  E,  the  meridian  must  turn 
through  a  further  angle  equal  to  E^SE^  to  be  coincident  with  S,  and 
through  a  smaller  angle  E^iffE,  to  contain  S". 

Tbe  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  is,  however,  so  great,  that 
tbe  latter  interval  is  too  small  to  be  observed,  and  thus  the  meridian, 
as  nau'ly  as  observation  can  detect,  passes  in  the  position  E„  again 
through  tbe  star  S'.  Of  course  the  distance  S'E,  in  the  diagram  is 
shown  on  far  too  small  a  scale.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  namely,  a  Centauri,  is,  according  to  the  best  observations  of  its 
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Aaaaal  parallax,  about  274,000  times  that  of  the  buq.  Thus,  in  Fig,  2, 
the  distance  S'E,  ought  to  be  274,000  times  SE^,  which  for  SE^,  an 
inch, would  give  ,^E^  about  4  miles  !  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star  ie  thus  about  25  million  million  milee,  and  the  angle  subtended 
st  the  star  by  the  disteJice  £^,J?,,  which  is  1,600,000  mites,  cannot 
be  more  than  -0132  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  earth  would  turn 
throti^  this  angle  in  about  ir^trTr  o^  &  second  of  time ;  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  discrepance  between  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day 
and  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  obeerved. 

11.  Solar  Day.  Hean  Solar  Day. — The  interval  between  two 
succeesive  passages  of  the  sun's  centre  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  meridian  is  called  a  »olar  day.  As  the  sun's  distance  is  only 
93,000,000  of  miles,  the  angle  E,8E,  is  quite  appreciable,  and  this 
angle  must  be  tamed  through  (and  a  very  little  more,  since  the  earth 
is  continoally  going  forward  in  its  orbit  while  turning)  to  bring  the 
sun's  centre  to  the  meridian.  The  time  required  is  a  little  leas  than 
four  minutee,  and  thus  the  solar  day  is  rather  less  than  four  minutes 
longer  than  the  sidereal  day.  The  interval,  however,  is  from  two 
causes  not  quite  invariable  :  (I)  the  earth  moves  in  an  ellipse  round 
the  sun,  and  thus  moves  fastest  in  its  orbit  when  at  mid'winter  it  is 
nearest  to  the  aim,  nod  slowest  at  mid -summer  when  the  sun'a 
distance  is  greatest ;  (2)  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  though  approxi- 
mately always  paraUei  to  itself,  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit.  How  theee  causes  produce  variation  in  the  length  of 
tJie  solar  day  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  astronomical 
dynamics. 

What  is  called  a  mtan  tolar  day  is,  however,  used  for  civil  purposes, 
while  sidereal  time  is  employed  in  observatories  from  its  manifest 
convenience  for  stellar  observations.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the 
proper  average  length  of  the  actiial  solar  days  over  a  sufficiently 
great  interval  of  time,  and  since  the  positions  of  stars  or  of  the  sun 
at  any  given  instant  of  time  thus  reckoned  have  been  computed,  the 
actual  mean  solar  time  of  any  instant  can  be  obtained  I^  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus,  an  accurate  clock  set  to  keep  as 
nearly  as  possible  mean  solar  time  at  an  observatory  has  its  error 
determined  by  daily  observations,  and  can  be  arranged  to  give  a 
signal  that  a  chosen  instant  has  arrived. 

12.  Time  Signals.— Time  signals  are  given  at  many  places  by 
arranging  an  observatory  clock  to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  which 
drope  a  ball  or  fires  a  gun,  or  in  some  other  way  makes  a  visible  or  audible 
fdgnal.  Time  signals  are  also  automatically  distributed  daily  to  the 
chief  provincial  post  ofBces  of  England  from  the  Boyal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  by  means  of  the  telegraph  lines  radiating  from  the  General 
Post  Office  in  London,  and  these  signals  are  retransmitted  to  the 
subordinate  offices  by  clerks  standing  ready  to  signal  when  the  time 
indication  from  Greenwich  arrives  at  the  provincial  offices. 

At  variooa  places  in  London  and  elsewhere  clocks  are  to  be  found 
in  private  establishments  which  are  said  to  be  kept  regulated  to  exact 
mean  solar  time.     These  are  often  many  seconik  in  error,  and  even 
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a.  clock  continuously  controlled  may  indicate  wrongly,  inaonuch  as 
it  is  only  kept  in  beat,  and  an  error  of  a  whole  number  of  seoondfi 
left  at  storting  will  remaiii  unchanged.  Dependence  can  mly  be 
placed  on  the  public  time  signals,  or  the  hourly  private  signals  which 
are  received  at  many  business  eetablishmento.  The  first  stroke  of 
each  hour  also  on  the  clock  at  Westminster  Falace  may  generally  be 
taken  as  the  exact  time  to  within  less  than  a  second,  if  heard  at  a, 
point  in  ca-  very  near  Palace  Yard. 

13.  Ntuaeiical  Relations  of  Solar  and  Sidereal  Time.— The 
mean  solar  day  is  1-00273791  sidereal  day.  A  sidereal  second  of 
time  is  defined  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns  through 
?TzW  *^  '^  complete  turn,  that  is,  through  the  angle  36O''/66400  or 
^^  erf  1°,  a  sidereal  minute  as  the  interval  in  which  the  earth  turns 
through  ^  of  1°,  and  a  sidereal  hour  as  the  interval  in  which  the 
earth  turns  through  15°. 

The  mean  solar  day  is  thus  24h.  3m.  56-556s.  of  sidereal  time. 

A  mean  solar  day  is  divided  likewise  into  86,400  mean  solar 
seconds,  in  the  sense  that  a  mean  solar  second  is  the  time  taken  by 
the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis  through  gg^im  P^'^  °^  ^^  angle 
it  turns  through  in  a  mean  solar  day,  and  so  for  the  other  intervals, 
the  minute  and  the  hour.  A  sidereal  day  is  23h.  S6m.  4'090e.  of 
mean  solar  time. 

14.  Question  of  Slowing  of  the  Earth's  Rotation. — It  will  be 
observed  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  equality  of 
intervals  of  time  is  nothing  ultimate  or  absolute,  but  is  a  matter  cf 
definition .  Equal  intervals  of  time  are  here  defined  as  those  in  which 
die  earth  turns  through  equal  angles  about  its  axis.  As  has  been 
already  stated  a  dynamical  method  of  defining  equal  intervals  of  time 
will  be  described  later,  and  some  further  information  will  be  given  as 
to  the  possible  discrepance  between  intervals  of  time  so  defined  and 
the  measures  given  for  them  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Owing  to 
tidal  friction  the  earth's  rotation  must  be  very  gradually  falling  ofl', 
and  this  influence  is  only  very  slightly  counteracted  by  ahrinka^  of 
the  earth's  volume,  an  effect  which  we  shall  see  increases  the  speed 
of  rotation. 

It  is  clear  that  any  slowing  of  the  Earth's  rotation  would  become 
apparent  by  an  advance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  their  calculated 
places.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  be  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place  by  an  amount  which 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  time.  Fart  of  this,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  is  due  to  gradual  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  but  there  is  an  outstanding  remainder  which,  if  put  down  to 
tidal  friction,  shows  that  the  earth  falls  behind  a  watch  or  clock 
keeping  exact  time  by  about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century.  (See 
the  Chapter  below  on  Astronomical  DynamicM.) 
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CHAPTEB  II. 
EINEUATIOS,  OB  THE  aEOHETBT  OF  HOTION. 


15.  Thb  ph^cal  phenomena  which  first  attract  attention  are 
ihoee  preeent«d  by  the  motione  of  bodies.  But  these  motions  are  only 
relative,  that  is,  they  are  the  changes  of  position  of  some  bodies 
relatively  to  others  which  we  regard  as  fixed.  Absolute  or  non- 
relative  motion  seems  to  be  an  impossible  idea. 

16.  Fositioa  of  a  Point.      Steps.— It  is  necessary  therefore  to 


Fio. 


suppose  fii«t  that  the  position  of  a  point  is  expressible  with  reference  to 
some  geometrical  syatem  supposed  known  and  fixed  in  space.  Thus, 
if  we  liave  a  plane,  a  line  in  that  plane,  and  a  point  is  the  line  all 
given,  we  may  define  the  position  of  a  point  P  not  in  the  plane  in  the 
following  manner : — Let  the  line  begiamng  at  0  and  ending  at  P  be 
called  the  step  OP.  This  step  is  equivalent  to  three  other  steps 
which  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  and  line  as 
follows.  First  a  step  OM,  Fig.  3,  is  made  along  the  line  OX,  then  a 
step  MN  in  the  given  plane  and  perpendicular  to  OX,  and  lastly  a 
step  NP  at  right  angles  to  the  plane.  These  steps  are  perfectly 
determinate  in  magnitude  and  direction,  but  they  may  be  t«ken  in 
any  order.     For  example  we  might  take  first  the  step  OS'  equal  in 
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length  and  parallel  to  MN,  then  IH'N  equal  and  parallel  to  OM,  and 
fiualljr  If^P  as  before. 

17.  Addition  and  Ednivalence  of  Steps. — It  ia  clear  tbat  the 
step  OP  might  be  specified  by  any  number  of  succesBiTe  steps  OA, 


A  B,  BC,  . . .  ,  NP,  Fig.  4,  taken  in  any  manner  whatever,  subject  to 
the  single  condition  that  the  series  starts  from  0  and  ends  at  P. 
Thns  we  may  write,  using  the  sign  of  equality  to  denote  equivalence, 

OP  =  OA  +^B  +  5C+ ...  +NP  \ 

OA+AB  +  £C+...  +  iyP  +  PO  =  Q  L         0) 

OP*P^f+...  +  CB  +  BA  +  AO  =  (}  } 

since  either  of  the  last  two  arrangements  of  steps  forms  a  closed 
chain  starting  from  0  and  returning  to  the  same  point. 

From  these  we  see  that  any  step  OP  must  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  step  -  PO,  inasmuch  as  we  have 

OP  +  PO  =  0.  (2) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  all  steps  are  taken  as  equivalent 
which  are  the  same  in  the  two  respects,  magnitude  and  direction, 
without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  paints  which  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  step.  Steps,  however,  will  occur  later  which  are 
localised,  that  is  act  along  specified  lines. 

Consider  now  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to,  or  is,  afi  we 
shall  term  it,  the  resultant  of  two  steps,  pa,  g^,  where  p,  q  are  any 
real  uumbers,  and  a,  p  steps  of  given  length  in  assigned  directions. 
If  AB  (Fig.  5)  represent  pa  (a  being  a  step  in  the  direction  AB), 
and  £C  in  the  same  way  represent  gji,  we  have 

AC=-pa  +  qff. 

If,  then,  we  have  also 

AC  =  p'a  +  g'fi 
we  get 

(?-?>  +  (?-'/)«-».  (3) 
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Sow  it  is  clear  that  no  step  in  die  directioD  SO  caa  annul  a  step 
in  the  direction  A3.     Hence  (2)  givoB  the  two  equatiooe 

p=p',     q  =  q'.  (4) 

Again,  if  pa,  qfi,  ry  (Fig.    6)   be   three  successive   steps   AB, 


BC,  CD,  and  the  four  points  A,  B,C,Ddo  not  lie  in  one  plane,  the 
equivaleace 

pa-t-qfi  +  ry  =  p'a  +  ^$  +  r^y, 

where  p,  q,  r,  p',  q',  r*  are  numbers,  yields  three  equations  coonectiug 
these  multipliers,  namely, 

P=P',    ?-?',    ♦•  =  '■'.  (5) 

For  the  two  steps  pa,  qff  give  a  resultant  AC,  and  this  combined 
with  ry  makes  up  the  stop  AD,  and  no  other  single  step  in  the 


plane  ABCihtiii  AC  combined  with  a  step  along  CD  (which  is  not 
in  that  plane)  weuld  give  the  resultant  AD. 

The  numerical  multipliers  p,  q,  r,  which  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractional,  are  frequently  called  lealar  quantities,  or, 
sim^,  scalars. 

The  theorem  juat  proved  is  of  great  importance  in  the  algebra  of 
displacements.  The  first  simple  case  of  it  stated  in  (3)  is  represented 
in  Fig.  7,  and  is  expressed  by  the  theorem  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  paratlelc^ram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

18.  ExamplM  of  the  Oeometry  of  Steps. ^The  results  already 
obtained  afford  easy  proofs  of  geometrical  theorems :  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselree  here  mainly  to  those  which  are  of  direct  use  in 
dynamics. 
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Draw  the  diagonal  BD  di  the  paraUelogram  in  Fig.  7,  and  l«t 
the  two  diagonals  intersect  in  E.     Then  we  have 

AE  =  m{pa.*q0) 

Via.  7. 

-IS- 


where  m  ie  some  multiplier  to  be  determined.     [Ot  course  also 
EC=(l  -m)  (po  +  y^).]     But  also 

AE  =  AD*DE  =  qfi-i-m\pa-qfi) 

where  m  is  another  mnltiplier.     Hence  we  obtain 

m{pa  +  q$)'=q^  +  m'[pa-q»), 
or, 

m  — »»'  =  0.     m  +  m'=-\,  that  is 

This  proves  that 

AE=^{AB-trBC),     DE  =  \{DC+CB) 


T  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram  bisect  o 

Again,  let  steps  a,  0,  y  be  drawn  from  an  origin  0  to  three  points 


A,  B,  C  (Fig.  8),  not  neceBsorily  in  the  same  plane  with  0.    Let  D 
be  the  point  midway  between  B  and  C.     Then 

OD=OC  +  CD  =  y  +  i{p-y)~)!{$  +  y).  (6) 

I)  is  called  the  mean  point  of  B,  C. 

If  now  6  be  a  point  on  AD  we  shall  have 
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-where  i  is  a  scalar  multiplier.     If  ff  be  taken  bo  that  DGjQA  =^-  \ , 
we  have  k  =  ^,  and 

G  is  called  the  mean  point  of  A,  B,  C. 

19.  Usan  Foist  of  t,  BTBtem  of  Foists. — Consider  now  any 
number  n  of  points  A^,  J„  ...,  J,  not  necesBarily  in  one  plane,  the 
steps  to  which  from  0  are  a ,  a„  ...,  n,.  A  point  G  can  be  found 
the  step  to  which  from  0  is  given  by  the  equiTOlence 


OG  =  i(<.,  +  a,  +  ....  +  o,). 


(«) 


€  is  called  the  mean  point  of  the  system  ij,,  A,,  .,.,  A^. 

The  point  Q  thus  found  is  independent  of  the  choice  made  of 
the  point  0,  the  origin  from  which  the  steps  to  A^,  A„  ...,  A,  are 
measured.  For  let  any  other  point  0"  be  chosen  as  origin,  and 
the  step  from  it  to  (?  be  p.  We  hare  then  (?'ji,->a',(  =  o,+p), 
(yA,  =  a',[  =  a,+p),  ....  Let  the  mean  point  found  in  tue  same  way  as 
before  be  6'.     The  step  from  0'  to  G'  ia 

0'G'=\a\  +  a',+  ...+a',)  =  l{aj  +  a,+  ...  ■>-a^)  +  p, 

which  is  obviously  the   step  from  0'  to  G.      G  and    G'  are  thus 
-coiDcident. 

If  any  number  k  of  the  points  A„  A„  ...,  form  a  group  co- 
incident at  A,  say,  k  others  form  a,  group  coincident  at  another 
point  B,  and  so  on,  and  a,  /3,  y,  ...  be  the  steps  from  0  bo  the 
respective  groups,  we  have  clearly  by  (8) 

{h  +  k+....)0G=n.06=ht^  +  k^+....  (9) 

The  step  n.OG  is  the  resultant  of  the  steps  a ,  a  ,  ...,  a„  that 
is,  it  is  the  single  step  which  is  equivalent  to  the  wnole  set  of  steps 
taken  in  succession,  each  in  its  own  proper  direction,  and  each 
having  its  initial  point  coinciding  with  tne  final  point  of  the  pre- 
ceding step.  The  step  n.OG  is  also  the  resultant  of  the.  steps 
ka  +  kp+.... 

We  may  call  the  numbers  A,  k,  ...,for  the  present,  the  multi- 
[dirities  of  the  steps  to  the  points  A,  B 

SO.  RejAacsment  of  Oronps  of  F<dnta  by  Single  Points. — It  is 
worth  noticing  that  if  we  have  say,  m,  points  of  any  given  multi- 
plicities, we  may  divide  these  in  any  chosen  way  into  groups,  find 
the  ntean  point  of  each  group,  then  suppose  each  group  replaced 
by  its  mean  point,  supposed  to  have  a  multiplicity  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  multdplicitiee  of  the  group,  and  find  the  mean  point  of  the  final 
system,  which  will  be  that  of  the  original  system.  For  putting 
A„  A-  ...  for  the  multiplicities  of  the  points  of  one  group  the  steps 
to  Thich  from  the  origin  are  «„  a^  ...,  k^,  k,...  tor  the  multiplicities 
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of  another  group  the  steps  to  which  are  j9,,  ;3j, ...,  and  so  on, 
(9)  that  the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  given  by 

{h^+h,+  ...*k,  +  k,+  ...  +  ...)0€f 

or  aB  it  may  be  written 

{k,  +  h,+  ...  +  k,  +  k,+  ...  +  ...)OG 

-ft.>......)V.;;;V.^.... 

+(i,+i,+  ....)':A+«AjLv. 


(10) 


The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  productB  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  step  to  the  mean  point  of  each  group  by  the  aum 
of  the  multipIicitieG  of  the  points  of  the  group.  Thus  the  theorem 
stated  above  is  proved. 

This  theorem  is  oontiou&lly  employed,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in 
the  ordinary  procoes  of  finding  the  centre  of  inertia,  or  centre  of 
mass,  of  a  system  of  pa.rticle8,  whether  discrete  or  forming  a  con- 
tinuous body. 

As  an  example,  we  may  find  from  (9)  how  to  construct  the  result- 
ant of  the  steps  OA^,  Oi„  where  A„  A,  have  multiplicities  h,  k 
respectively.  Let  Off  (where  G  lies  on  A,A,)  be  the  direction  of 
the  rennltant.  Q  is  the  mean  point  of  A^,  A,,  as  we  have  seen. 
Then 

and 

/■-.  _rt     ha  +  kff       h     .         . 


Afi     k_ 
GA'^h  ■ 


(") 

Thus  G  divides  A  ,  A,  into  two  parts  Afi  GA^  which  are  inversely 
as  the  multiplicities  of  tihe  initial  and  final  points.  The  resultant  of 
the  steps  0J„  OA,  is  represented  by  {h-\-k)OG. 

21.  PropwtlM  of  the  Usaji  Point. — Betuming  to  the  case  of  a 
system  of  particles  at  points  A,  B,  ...  and  of  multiplicities  h,  k,  ... 
let  the  mean  point  of  the  system  be  taken  as  origin,  and  any  straight 
line  be  drawn  through  this  point.  The  step  from  G  to  the  point  A 
may  be  compounded  of  two  stepe,  a  step  p[  from  G  along  this  straight 
line,  and  a  second  step  a  perpendicular  to  this  straight  line  from  the 
final  point  of  p,  to  J.  Thus  o  =  p, +a'.  Simihwly  the  step  GB 
may  be  compounded  of  p,  and  ^,  the  former  along,  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  straight  line  through  G.     Thus  we  get  by  (9) 
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h{p,  +  a')  +  k{p,  +  0)+ =  0. 

hp,  +  kp,+  ...  +ha'  +  k0^  +  ...=0. 

It  is  obvious  that  Ap  +kp,+  ...  is  eqtUTalent  to  a  step  along  the 
given  straight  line,  while  ha,  k^,  ...  axa  steps  in  the  direction  of  a, 
|9', ...  rospectiTel;.  The  iaterpratatioii  of  the  equation  just  found  is 
<tf  coarse  that  if  these  steps  be  taken,  in  succession,  in  their  proper 
directions,  they  will  give  a  closed  polygon.  But  the  steps  hu',  kff, 
...  thus  taken  will  lie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  stniight  line, 
and  hence  we  must  have 

A/>,  +  Ap,+  ....  =  0. 

Thus  if  each  of  the  points,  A,  B,  ...  were  transferred  to  the  foot 
of  the  peipendicular  let  fall  from  the  actual  position  of  the  point  to 
any  straight  line  through  the  mean  point  of  the  system,  the  mean 
point  would  not  be  altered. 

Now  consider  any  niunber  n  of  steps  ,^,B„  J^,,  ...drawn 
from  a  set  of  initial  points  A„  A„  ...,  A„  to  a  set  of  final  points 
*„  fi, ...,  £,.  The  steps  05,,  0B„  ...,  OB,  to  the  points  B^,  B„  ...,  B„ 
from  any  origin  0,  have  a  resultant  n.OGg  where  O^  is  the  mean 
point  of  B„  B„  ...,  B,.    But 

n.OO,  =  OB^  +  OB,+  ....  +  0B, 

=  0^ ,  +  J  ,5,  +  OJ ,  +  i,B,  + +  OA,i-A„B,. 

If  O  be  the  mean  point  of  A^,  A^,  ...,  A„,  we  have  identically 

OA,  +  OA,+ +  OA^~(i. 

and  therefore 

».(Wfl  =  J,5,  +  J^,+  ....  +  J»5H- 

The  resultant  of  the  n  given  steps  is  thus  n  times  the  step  joining 
the  mean  points  of  the  groups  of  initial  and  final  points. 

Any  step  OA  may  be  resolved  into  any  numbOT  of  steps  of  which 
it  is  the  resultant.  For  these,  if  taken  in  succession,  will  form  an 
unclosed  polygon,  not  necessarily  plane,  the  initial  point  of  which  is 
0,  and  the  final  A, 

S2.  Oalcnl&tion  of  Lengtli  and  Direction  of  Besnltaat  Step. — It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  calculate  the  numerical  length  of  the  resul- 
tant (^  two  steps,  when  their  lengths  and  the  angle  between  them  is 
given.  Thus,  taking  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  5,  let  s,,  «,  be  the 
lengths  of  AB,  BO.  The  angle  between  these  steps  we  take  as  the 
an^e  between  AB  produced  and  BC.  Lot  it  be  denoted  by  tf.  Then 
if  a  be  the  length  ot  AC  the  resultent,  we  have  by  an  elementary 
theorem  of  the  trigonometry  of  the  triangle, 

t'='8,^  +  s,'  +  2a^e,cose,  (12) 

which  gives  s. 
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The  angle  BAC  wMcb  a  makes  with  AB  must  also  clearly  fulfil 
die  relation 

co,BCA  .  Vti^!?,  \ 

similarly  we  have 


ooeBCA 


__  <,  +  >,coatf 


If  we  hare  girea  any  number  of  steps,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
the  length  and  direction  of  their  resultant,  we  may  use  this  theorem 
to  find,  first,  the  length  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  two  of  the 
given  steps,  which  may  then  be  supposed  replaced  by  their  resnltont. 
The  resultant  of  this  and  a  third  step  may  then  be  calculated  in  the 
same  nay,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  system  given  is  exhausted. 

2S.  Beetangnlar  BeMlntion  of  Bteps.  Ueui  Point  found  bjr 
Bectangnlar  Steps. — As  a  particular  case  of  such  resolution,  we  may 
resolve  OA  into  two  steps  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  into 


three  steps  which  are  mutually  at  right  angles.  This  last  mode  <^ 
resolution  will  be  very  often  useful  in  the  treatment  <^  a  system  of 
steps,  and  we  shall  choose  for  each  step  the  same  directionB  of  resolu- 
tion. Thus  in  Fig.  9  the  three  steps,  OM,  MN,  HA,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  directions  OX,  OT,  OZ  respectively,  and  their  sum  is 
equivalent  to  OA.  We  shall  denote  unit  steps  along  OX,  OT,  OZ 
respectively  by  i,  j,  k,  and  the  numbers  of  such  unite  in  OM,  MJf, 
If  A  by  X,  y,  s,  so  that  OM^  aa,  MN=y},  NA  =  «A,     Thus 

0A  =  xi-^y3  +  zk. 

OX,  OY,  OZ  are  called  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  are  referred 
'to  as  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively. 

The  projection  of  a  step  OA,  on  another  OB,  is  the  step  Oif, 
intercepted  between  0  and  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  AAf  let  fall 
from  A  on  OB  ;  x,  y,  z  are  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  f) J  on 
these  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

We  may  exemplify  this  mode  of  resolution  by  applying  it  to 
the  discussion  of  the  mean  point  of  a  system  of  pculifdes,  §  19. 
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Let  three  mutually  rectangular  directions,  OX,  0¥,  OZ,  be  chosen, 
along  which  i,  j,  k  are  unit  steps,  and  let  x,,  y,,  e^,  x^  y^  s„  ...  be 
qoaatitiea  such  that 

OA=x,i+yJ+Zik 

OB^V  +  StJ  +  V 


The  equation 

{h,^-h,+  ...)0G  =  n.0G  =  li,.OA+h,.0B  +  ... 

givee,  if  ±,  y,  a  be  the  lengths  of  the  steps  along  OX,  OY,  OZ  which 
tftken  together  are  equivalent  to  OG, 

ny-A,y,+A^;  +  A,y,+  ...  L    (14) 

7»S-A,Si-rVl+Vl+---  ) 

If  ±  =  y  =  =  =  0,  that  is  if  0  be  the  mean  point  of  the  syHtem 
the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (14)  are  each  zero.    Equations  (14) 


A 

X 

0 

y,   ^^ 

\_ 

y. 

^ 

X, 

) 

A. 

will  be  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  mass  of 
STStems  of  particles. 

24.  Ooimeetioii  batwsan  Length  and  Direction  of  Step  uid  its 
Bectengnlar  Oomponenta. — If  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  OA 
be  I,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

','-V*J,'  +  V-  (15) 

Yat  let  Fig.  10  represent  a  rectangular  prism,  the  edges  of  which, 
meeting  at  0,  lie  along  the  ases  OX,  OF,  OZ,  and  which  is  such  that 
{?J,  =  a;„  OA,  =  p„  OA^r^ij,  so  that  OA  =/.  Let  r,  be  the  length  of 
the  step  A,A,  then  since  OA^A  is  obviously  a  right  angle,  we  have 
'  ;   and  since  '■,'=y,'  +  *,'i  we  obtain  the  relation  stated 


above. 
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Again,  if  a,,  fii,  y,  be  the  ansles  between  the  step  OA  and  the 
axes,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  Fig.  10  uiat 

COSa,  =  ^,    C0B;8,=  p',    cosy,=J.  (16) 

These  cosines  (called  ususUy  the  dirtction-<ion7ie»  of  the  step)  are 
connected  by  the  relation 


1,  +  cos'(3i  +  cos'yi  =  1, 


(17) 


as  is  obyious  from  (15).     Similarly  the  direction-cosines  a,,  /3„  y,. 
Of  05  are  xJL,  yjl„  zJJ„  where  I,  is  the  length  of  OB. 

The  sum  ot  the  projections  on  a  step,  OA,  of  any  number  of  suc- 
cessive steps  beginning  at  0,  and  ending  at  B,  is  also  OM.     This  is 

Fig.  11, 


obvious  from  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  steps  Oa,  ai,  ...  may  be  regarded 
86  not  coplanar. 
But  we  have 

OB^Xji  +  t/J  +  a/c,      . 

and  the  lengths  of  the  projections  of  x,i,  yj,  zfi  on  OA  are  respec- 
tively x^Jl,,  yj/i/'i.  *i^i/^i-  Thus  if  6  denote  the  angle  A  OB  between 
the  two  steps  OA,  OB,  we  obtain  the  equation 


l,h         iJ,         ill, 

COSd^COSa^COSo,  +  OOS|9,COS3,  +  cosy, cosy,. 


(18) 


25.  Belatlve  Diaplacoiiieiit.~-We  shall  now  consider  displace- 
ments of  a  system  of  particles  relatively  to  a  particle  which  itself  has 
Buffered  displacement.  Let  the  system  consist  first  of  a  single 
particle  £,  and  let  A  be  the  particle  relatively  to  which  the  displace- 
ment is  to  be  determined.  Let  a,  0  be  the  displacements  to  which 
A,  B  have  been  respectively  subjected.  We  define  the  displacement 
of  B  relatively  to  ^  as  the  total  step  made  by  B  when,  after  the  dis- 
placements a,  ;8  have  been  effected,  both  particles  are  given  a  displace- 
ment equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  A,  that  is  a  displacement  —a. 
Thusitis^-o. 
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The  displacemeat  of  B  witJi  respect  to  j1  is  the  displacement  to 
which  j9  is  changed  by  impoeiag  on  both  A  and  B  displacementB  eqvial 
and  opposite  to  a.  By  this  process  A  ia  brought  ba^  to  its  original 
position  with  respect  to  the  geometrical  system  of  reference,  while  the 
configuration  of  the  particles  in  space  is  not  chsjiged. 

26.  Relative  Blflplacement  of  Usui  Folnta  of  Two  Qroaps. — 
Now  consider  two  groups  of  points  A^,  Ay  ...,  A^,  j5,,  B^  ...,  B„  all 
of  the  same  multiplicity,  unity  say,  and  let  these  receive  displace- 
ments a^,  a,,  ...,  a.,  )9,,  ^„  ...,  /),.  The  displacement  of  the  mean 
p(»nt  G^  of  the  first  group  is  {a,-i-a,+ ...+;3„)/m,  and  that  of 
Gg  the  mean  point  of  the  seoond  group  is  (0, +  0, •(•... +^,i)/n. 
The  displacement  of  G^  relatively  to  (r  j  is 

(3,  +  e,+  ...+;3.)/»  —  K  +  a,+  ...+a.)/m, 

and  that  of  G^  relatively  to  t?^  is  the  same  quantity  with  the  opposite 
sign.  If  this  quantity  vanishes  the  mean  points  <^  the  groups  suffer 
no  relative  displacement. 

If  the  mnltiplicitieB  of  the  points  of  the  groupe  be  g^,  g^  ...,  g„ 
A,,  h,,  ...,  k^  we  must  write  in  the  formula  just  obtained  fjO,,  g^ 
■■■>  ?««-  for  <h.  °i'  ■■■.  "-.  AA.  AA-  ■■■>  ^-fin  *<^  ftf  ^n  ■■■>  ^n  *"»^ 
Si*9t+  ■•9m  Aj  +  A,+  ...+A,  tor  m,  n  req)ectivelr.  Thus  the 
displacement  of  Gs  relatively  to  G^  becomes 

+  A^,+  ...+Aa) 

27.  Botatitm  of  a  Bystem  of  Particles  round  an  Axis. — We  now 
consider  the  displacement  of  a  system  of  n  particles  l^  simple  revolution 
round  an  axis.  The  di^lacement  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  particles  of  the  system  to  the  axis 
are  all  turned  (while  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  axis)  round 
their  extremities  at  the  axis  through  the  same  angle  6.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  particles  are  not  relatively  displaced  and  the  perpen- 
diculars remain  of  the  same  length  as  before,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  mean  point  of  the  system  to  the  axis  also  remains 
of  the  same  length,  and  is  turned  through  the  same  angle.  Also 
the  mean  point  of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  turning  the 
whole,  without  relative  displacement  of  the  particles,  round  an  axis 
which  passes  through  the  mean  point  in  the  initial  position  of  the 
system. 

29.  Unltiplicatlon  of  Steps  by  Oomplez  Hnmben. — If  a  step  p 
be  tnmed  through  180°  it  becomes  —p.  Thus  we  may  call  multi- 
plication by  - 1  the  operation  which  reverses  the  du-ection  of  a 
step.  This  reversion  of  direction  may,  however,  be  r^;arded  as  the 
result  of  two  BuccessiTe  turnings  of  tiie  step  throuffh  a  right  angle 
IB  any  definite  plane.     Thus  £  t'  =  -  1,  t  is  an  operator  mnltipli- 
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cation  by  which  turnfl  a  step  through  90°  in  that  plane.  The 
operator  may  be  positive  or  negative,  that  is  the  step  may  be  turned 
through  90  in  the  podtive  or  in  the  negative  direction.  The 
direction  of  turning  is  positiTe  when  to  an  obeerver  r^arding  the 
line  it  appears  to  turn  oppositely  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  face 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  plane  of  tuiuing  by  the  observer.  If  t  is  the 
operator .  which  turns  aitep  through  90°  in  this  direction,  -t  is  the 
opeiHtar  which  turns  it  through  90°  in  the  reverse  direction.    Thus 


y 


multiplication  by  +t  followed  by  multiplication  by  ~i,  oir  vice  veraa, 
is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  + 1,  that  is  the  process  leaves  the 
step  unaltered. 

Thus  if  a,  f3  be  any  two  steps  a  +  ifi  is  the  resultant  of  the 
step  a  (uid  a  step  /3  turned  through  a  right  angle  in  the  positive 
direction  from  that  of  ^.  The  step  t(a-ft|8) 
or  (a  —  /3  is  a  step  of  the  same  length  as  a  +  ip 
but  turned  through  +90°  from  the  direction  oi 
that  step.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  diagram 
(Fig.  12)  :  ta  is  a  turned  through  +  90°,  and  the 
combination  of  this  with  /3  reversed  must  give  a 
resultant  perpendicular  to  a  +  iji. 

If  a,  6  be  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  a,^ 

respectively,  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  each 

of   the  steps-  a+il3,  a  -ifi,  ia-j3,  ta-«-/3  is  the 

same,  namely  Ja'  +  t^.      The    positive    numbers 

a,  b  may  be  called  the  moduli  oi  a,  (i,  and  Jo'  +  b^  (always  taken 

positive)  is  the  nwdviua  of  each  of  the  resultant  steps  exhibited. 

Multiplication  of  a  step  by  a  positive  number  x  simply  multiplies 
the  modulus  of  the  step  by  x,  that  is  it  alters  the  length  of  the  step 
to  X  times  its  former  length.  Multiplication  by  -  a;  alters  the 
length  of  the  step  in  the  same  ratio,  and  reverses  its  direction. 
Hence  multiplying  by  xi  alters  the  length  in  the  ratio  of  x  to  1,  and 
turns  the  step  through  -t-90°.  Multiplication  by  -;n  effects  the 
same  stntch,  as  we  may  call  it,  and  turns  through  -  90°. 

A  quantity  x  +  yi  where  x,  y  are  any  positive  or  ne^tive  real 
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nomberB,  and  t  is  the  <q)erator.just  defined,  is  called  a  complex  numier. 
The  positive  number  ^*'+y'(=r)  is  its  modulus,  and  the  number 
o^+S?' is  called  its  Tiorm.  If  0  be  such  that  coae  =  «/r,  8irifl  =  y/r,  8 
is  called  the  argument  of  the  complex  number. 

When  a  step  a  ia  multiplied  by  the  complex  number  x  +  yi, 
where  x  and  y  are  poeibiTe  real  numbers,  the  result  is  the  step 
xa*yia.  The  first  part  is  the  original  step  a  stretched  in  the 
ratio  of  a;  to  1 ;  the  second  part  is  a  stretched  in  the  ratio  of  y  to  1 , 
and  turned  through  +  90°  (see  Fig.  12').  If  the  complex  number 
be  x  -  yt,  the  result  is  the  same  as  bef<H«  except  that  the  angle  of 
turning  for  the  eeoond  pu-t  is  —90°.  If  the  number  is  —x  +  yi 
the  first  part  is  reversed  in  direction,  the  seoond  part  remains  yia. 
If  the  number  is  —x^yi,  the  result  is  —(xa  +  yia)  that  is  the 
first  result  reversed.  The  length  of  the  new  step  in  each  case  is 
Jx?  +  \^  X  At  Imgth  of  the  alep  a. 

Again,  multiplication  bj  two  complex  numbers,  x  +  yi,  sd  +  y'i, 
in  saccessioa,  where  x,  td,  y,  y'  are  any  real  numbers,  is  equivalent 


FiQ.  IS. 


to  multiplication  \sy  the  complex  quantity  xx  -yy  -^  (x'y  +  xy')i, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  complex  numbers.  This  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  performing  the  multiplications.  The  modulus  of  this 
complex  number  is  J{xa^  -  yy"f  +  (xy'  +  x'y)*  or  Ja>'  +  y'  Jx'^  +  y'*, 
the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  separate  numbers.  In  the  same 
way  the  result  of  multiplying  by  n  complex  numbers  in  succession 
can  be  found.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  multiplying  by  a  single 
complex  number  which  is  the  product  of  the  n  complex  factors ; 
the  modulus  of  this  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors ;  its 
argument  is  the  sum  of  the  arguments  of  the  factors. 

29.  Continnons  Displacflmont,  Oenerstlon  of  a  Cnrre  by  Point 
morins  along  a  Turning  Line.  Speed. — We  have  now  to  consider 
displacement  progressing  in  time.  With  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
time  we  ore  not  here  concerned  :  it  miist  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
succession  of  ideas  and  of  events  gives  a  notion  of  the  fiux  of  time, 
and  we  shall  here  consider  it  as  a  quantity  capable  of  being  divided 
into  Bucceesive  measurable  intervals  of  any  degree  of  smallness.  The 
practical  definition  of  equal  intervals  of  time  is  considered  above  in 
chapter  i.,  and  it  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  fuller  discussion 
to  follow  of  Meatura  UTui  Instnanenta. 

Let  a  geometrical  curve  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  point  along  a  straight  line  which  is  turning  round  the  point,  as 
in  Fig.  13.     If  the  curve  lies  in  a  plane,  or  is,  as  it  ia  called,  a  plane 
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curve,  the  line  lies  alwaye  in  one  plane.  The  straight  line  in  any  one 
of  its  positions  is  called  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  point,  then  that  of  the 
line.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  an  interval  of  time  t  the  point 
describes  a  distance  along  the  curve  equal  to  t.  Then  we  call ' 
the  ratio  »jt  the  average  speed  of  the  point  during  the  interval  (. 
If  the  motion  is  such  that  when  t  is  divided  into  any  number  n  how- 
ever  great  of  equal  parts  the  distance  described  by  the  point  in  each 
of  these  has  the  same  value,  ijn,  the  speed  of  the  point  is  said  to  be 
uniform  during  the  interval  (. 

The  speed  may,  however,  be  variable.  If  it  varies,  we  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  change  of  speed  which  takes  place  in  any  int^^al 
of  time  tjn,  however  small,  bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the 
interval,  that  is  we  suppose  the  variation  of  speed  to  be  am- 
tinuoua. 

SO.  Angular  Velocity.— The  motion  of  the  line  in  any  interval  of 
time  is  measured  by  the  angle  through  which  the  line  has  turned  in 
that  interval.  This  angle  is  measured  by  drawing  from  a  point  A, 
say,  two  lines  parallel  to  the  positions  <j  the  turning  line  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  interval.  Then  if  a  circle  be  described 
from  A  as  centre  so  as  to  cut  the  two  lines,  the  angle  is  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  arc  intercepted  between  the  lines  to  the  length  of 
the  radius.  Or  if  the  radius  have  unit  length  the  anele  is  simply 
the  length  oi  the  arc  The  unit  angle  is  thus  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle  by  an  arc  of  length  equal  to  Uie  radius. 

Let  the  angle  turned  through  in  an  interral  t  be  0,  then  ejt  is 
called  the  mean  a/ngular  velocity  of  the  line  during  the  interval  t. 
If  when  ( is  divided  into  any  number  n  however  great  of  equal  parts, 
the  angle  turned  through  is  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  amount 
BJTt,  the  angular  velocity  is  said  to  be  uniform  during  the  interval  t. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  speed  of  the  point,  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line  may  be  variable.  If  it  varies  we  suppose  that  the  amount  of 
change  which  takes  place  in  any  interval  of  time  tjn,  however  small, 
bears  always  a  determinate  ratio  to  the  interval,  that  is  we  suppose 
the  variation  of  angular  velocity  to  be  continuous. 

31.  Oontmnlty  of  Motion  of  Line  and  Point. — The  angles  turned 
through  in  the  successive  small  intervals  of  time  </n  are  in  the  general 
case  neither  equal  nor  in  one  plane.  We  exclude  here  not  only 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  angular  velocity,  but  also 
sudden  changes  of  the  plane  of  turning,  that  is,  if  ^'  —  ^  be  the  angle 
between  the  planes  in  which  the  line  is  turning  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  an  interval  tjn,  the  value  of  (^'  —  tp)/(tln)  has  always  a  finite 
and  determinate  value. 

The  subject  of  varying  velocity,  whether  linear  or  angular,  will 
be  considered  more  fully  later,  aft^  some  further  general  considera- 
t^ions  have  been  stated. 

We  impose  the  condition  upon  the  motion  of  the  line  end  point 
that  the  line  does  not  in  any  interval  of  time  during  which  the 
motion  of  the  point  is  considered  make  an  infinitely  great  number  of 
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finite  chaDges  of  direction.  Thos  if  in  any  interval  of  time  r  choeen 
however  short,  the  point  describes  a,  distence  CD  (Fig.  14)  on  the 
curve  AB,  we  ezdnde  all  auch  cases  as  that  in  which  3  the  element 


CD  of  the  curve  were  sufficiently  magnified  it  would  be  found  to  be 
of  the  form  CD^. 

32.  Special  Oaaes.— Some  special  cases  of  the  mode  of  generating 
a  curve  mentioned  above  may  be  here  shortly  referred  to.  If  the 
point  comes  to  reet  on  the  line  at  a  point  A  (Fig.  Id)  and  then 
begins  to  gain  speed  in  the  opposite  direction  along  it,  while  the 
line  continues  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  we  have  the 
case  represented  in  the  figure.  If  the  line  reverses  its  angular 
motion  at  the  same  time  as  the  point  reverses  its  linear  motion  at 
the  point  A,  the  curve  has  a  form  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The 
points  A,  A  are  called  cusps. 

Fig.  16.  FiQ.  17. 


If,  however,  the  point  continues  in  motion  while  the  angular 
motion  of  the  line  becomes  zero  at  A,  and  is  thereafter  reversed,  we 
have  the  case  shown  in  Vig.  17,  where  A  is  what  is  called  a  point  of 


33.  Velocity. — The  speed  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  has  been 
defined  above.  We  now  consider  the  velocity  of  a  moving  point. 
The  idea  of  velocity  is  wider  than  that  of  speed,  as  it  includes  the 
direction  of  the  motion  as  well  as  its  amount.  Id  what  has  been 
stated  above  we  have  excluded  the  case  of  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  of  motion,  that  ia  the  line  along  which  the  point  ia  moving 
is  not  (except  in  some  special  cases  to  be  dealt  with  when  they  arise) 
to  anfier  a  finite  change  of  direction  in  an  interval  of  time  which  for 
piactical  dynamical  purposes  ia  infinitely  short. 

A  velocity  thus  has  a  definite  directed  value  at  each  instant  of 
time ;  how  that  value  and  its  variation  are  to  be  reckoned  we  now 
proceed  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  vaiying  velocity,  aa  in  that  of  uniform  velocity, 
the  numerical  value  of  tl^  rate  of  displacement  is  reckoned  by  the 
number  of  units  of  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time.     That  unit  of 
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tune  may  be  anfthing— a  year,  an  hour,  a  nunute,  a  second,  or  any 
fraction  of  a  second.  Thus  the  speed  of  a  point  may  be  equally 
ezpreaeed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mile  per  minute,  86  feet  per  second, 
or  88  feet  per  ^  of  a  second.  Also  that  particular  speed  may  bo 
possessed  by  the  point  only  at  one  particular  instant,  and  it  may  be 
retained  unaltered  for  no  interval  of  time  however  short.  Thus  the 
speed  of  a  body  falling  freely  from  rest  under  gravity  at  a  certain 
place  ie  82*2  feet  per  second  at  the  instant  at  which  the  first  second 
of  ita  fall  ends  and  the  next  second  begins,  is  64*4  feet  per  second 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second  of  fall  and  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
and  so  on,  while  the  body  does  not  retain  any  of  the  successive  speeds 
it  attains  for  any  intercom  of  time  however  short. 

84.  Definition  of  Ueunre  of  Vaiylnc  Velodty. — In  toiler,  when 
the  velocity  is  varying,  to  define  it  for  a  particular  instant,  we  proceed 
as  follows.  An  interval  of  time  including  the  instant  in  question  is 
taken,  and  the  distance  travelled  by  the  body  in  that  interval  is 
supposed  measured.  Let  it  be  expressed  by  s  units  of  distance. 
Then  if  <  be  the  measure  of  the  interval  of  time  in  terms  of  a  chosen 
unit,  the  average  speed  during  the  interval  is  expressed  numerically 
by  ijt.  Let  now  the  interval  of  time  be  made  smaller  and  smaller, 
but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  the  instant  in  question,  then,  if 
the  velocity  vary  continuously,  the  ratio  ajl  wiU,  as  f  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  approach  a  limiting  value,  which  we  define  as  that  of  the 
speed  at  the  instant.  The  direction  of  motion  is,  in  the  limit,  that 
of  the  distance  represented  by  a.  Thus  the  velocity  is  completely 
defined. 

The  justification  of  this  process  rests  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
previous  notion  that  if  the  motion  is  continuous  there  must  exist  at 
each  inttant  a  true  rate  of  displacement,  and  all  that  is  here  done  is 
to  render  this  idea  definite.  That  the  idea  of  continuity  of  motion 
involves  the  notion  of  a  definite  rate  of  displacement  at  each  instant 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration.  Let  two  trains  run  on 
ptu^el  lines  erf  rails  in  the  same  direction,  one  running  uniformly, 
the  other  gradually  getting  up  speed  from  rest.  Let  now  the  traioB 
be  imaginwl  to  be  so  long  that  a  passenger  in  the  latter  train  has  during 
his  observation  the  uniformly  moving  train  opposite  to  him.  If  he 
fixes  bis  attention  on  the  carriage  opposite,  and  withdraws  it  from  his 
own  motion,  he  will  be  conscious  at  first  only  of  a  motion  of  that 
carriage  past  him  in  the  direction  in  which  both  trains  are  moving. 
Ab,  however,  his  own  train  gets  up  speed  this  relative  motion  will 
faU  off  to  zero,  and  thereafter  the  carriages  of  the  imiformly  moving 
train  will  seem  to  him  to  be  moving  backward.  There  was  no 
interval  of  time,  however  short,  of  transition,  but  at  an  instant,  the 
dividing  mark  between  two  intervale,  the  two  trains  were  relatively 
at  rest.  The  speed  of  the  train  the  motion  of  which  varies  was  at 
that  instant  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  uniformly  moving 
train.  As  the  latter  is  perfectly  definite,  and  may  be  anything,  the 
speed  in  the  other  case  is  perfectly  definite  at  every  instant,  provided 
we  motion  is  continuous. 
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85.  Bate  of  Gnwth  of  a  Stop.— Let  P  (Fig.  18)  be  the  position 
ol  a  particle  at  any  instant,  and  let  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  that 
instant  be  PT.  In  an  interval  of  time  dt,  let  the  particle,  at  the 
rate  (^  motion  it  has  at  P,  have  moved  to  Q,  then  the  chord  PQ  ia 
the  amount  by  which  the  step  OP  must  be  increased  to  give  OQ, 
We  call  this  dp.  As  dt  is  taken  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  zero 
the  chord,  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  approach  more  and  more  nearly 
to  coincidence  at  P.  Thus  dpjdt,  when  dt  is  taken  indefinitely  small, 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  velocity  at.  P.  It  is  the 
rate  at  which  a  step  of  displacement  in  the  direction  PT  is  growing 
up.     We  shall  usually  denote  this  by  p. 

The  distinction  between  p  and  i,  or  between  dp/dl  and  dajdt,  is 
that  the  former  represents  the  rate  of  growth  of  step,  that  is  of 


di^lacement  including  direction,  the  latter  usually  denotes  only  the 
speed. 

36.  Sitecification  of  Velocity. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
while  we  must  have  irecourse  to  an  infinitely  diminishing  interval  of 
time  iu  defining  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  particular  instant,  we 
do  not  generally  specify  a  velocity  as  measured  numerically  by  the 
ratio  of  the  measure  of  a  very  sm^  distance  traversed  to  that  of  the 
very  small  interval  of  time  in  which  it  is  described.  The  interval  of 
time  used  in  the  specification  may  be  any  interval  whatever.  Thus 
in  the  expression  dejdt  employed  to  denote  some  definite  speed,  v 
say,  it  is  possible  to  consider  dt  a&  a  time-interval  not  necessarily 
very  small,  but  of  quite  arbitrary  value.  The  value  of  ds,  if  this  is 
done,  is  the  corresponding  distance  given  by  the  equation  (2s  =  t«tt. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  then  that  the  rate  of  displace- 
ment at  the  instant  is  such  that  if  it  endured  without  alteration 
for  any  interval  dt,  a  space  dg  would  be  described  in  that  time. 

37.  Varyiiig  AnynUr  Velocity.  Onrratore.' — The  same  mode  of 
defining  the  varying  of  a  particle  is  applicable  miUatis  mutawUa  to 
the  definition  of  varying  angular  velocity.  The  turning  motion  of 
the  line  by  which  the  change  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in 
a  curve  is  defined  is  supposed  to  vary  continuously,  so  that  at  each 
instant  the  rate  of  description  of  angle  is  perfectly  definite. 

We  shall  sometimes  denote  angular  velocity  by  the  symbol  S,  6 
denoting  the  angle,  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  between  the 
line  and  some  fijced  direction  in  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  then 
turning. 

The  ratio  tf/i  of  the  value  of  S  at  any  instant  to  that  of  A  at  the 
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same  instant  is  called  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  position  of 
the  moricg  point.  This  is  clearly  the  limitiiig  value  of  the  ratio  of 
the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  the  extremitieB  of  an  elemMit  d^, 
of  the  curve  (Fig.  19)  and  the  lengtJi  of  the  element,  when  the  latter 
is  diminished  infinitely  towards  lero. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  ratio  djO  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  curve  at  the  same  point.  This  radius  is  supposed  drawn  Frrau 
the  point  of  contact  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  and  in  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  tangent,  and  towards  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve.  Thus  in  Fig.  19,  C,  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines 
drawn  from  P  and  Q  in  the  plane  of,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  is  approximately  the  centre  of  curvature  for 
PorQ,ii  the  element  of  arc  PQ,  which  we  denote  by  da,  is  small. 

Tig.  19. 


For  a  circle  fl/*=  1/r,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  every  element.  Then  for  an  element  ds  of  any  curve 
we  may  take  C  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  an  element  6i  which  coincides 
with  ds,  and  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  tangent 
to  the  rate  of  displacement  along  the  circle  of  the  point  of  contact  is 
the  same  as  in  the  curve  at  the  element  ds. 

38.  mnstrations  of  VuTing  Velocity. — To  illustrate  what  has 
been  stated  let  us  suppose  that  by  observation  it  is  found  that  the 
space  »  described  by  a  moving  particle  in  any  time-int«rval  t  is 
expressed  by  the  equation 

s  =  v„t  +  ^tU',  (19) 

where  v^  and  a  are  constants.    In  an  immediately  succeed^ig  interval, 
T,  the  space  described,  a-  say,  is  given  by 

which  lies  between  (v,  +  oi)  r  and    [v^  +  a(t+r)y.      '. „ 

<r  will  be  greater  than  the  former  of  these  values,  and  less  thV 
second,  and  viee^tiertd  if  a  be  negative.     Now  when  r  is  made  sd 
and  smaller  the  difference,  ar",  between  these  values  becomes  sn*' 
and  smaller  in  eompariaon  toilh  eiUter,  that  is  the  ratios 

approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  same  limit,  so  that 
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limit  ^=  Vg  +  at, 

is  the  speed  at  time  t  and  uniformly  iDcreaaes  at  mte  a. 

For  any  actual  interval  t  the  distance  Jar*  represents  the  dis- 
tance traveUed  in  virtue  of  the  change  of  speed  during  tlie  interval. 
If  the  particle  were  to  move  throughout  the  interval  r,  (I)  with  the 
speed  it  has  at  the  beginning,  vis.  v^  +  at,  (2)  with  the  speed  it  has 
at  the  end,  tris.  Va~t-a(t  +  T),  the  spaces  travelled  would  be  re- 
spectively {v^  +  at)T,  [i'j  +  a(i  +  r)]r.  The  true  value  lies  between 
these  limits,  and  in  comparison  with  it  the  difference  ar'  (which 
represents  twice  the  extra  space  just  considered)  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  as  r  is  diminished. 

39.  Oalcnl&tlon  of  Vslodtios. — In  general  let  the  space  de- 
scribed in  time  t  from  some  chosen  era  of  reckoning  be  denoted  by 
/(t),  that  is  be  given  by  a  certain  algebraic  expression  involving  t 
and  constant  quantities.  Then  the  space  ir  described  in  time  r  is 
accurately  given  by  the  equation 

since  after  the  further  lapse  of  r,  (  has  become  l  +  r  and  the  space 
described  from  the  era  of  reckoning  has  become /((-t-r). 

Kow  let  this  be  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

»-[/■(<) +  .]r,  (») 

where  y*(t)  is  another  function  of  t.  Then  if,  as  r  is  made  smaller 
and  smaller,  t  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  ultimately  vanishes 
when  r  does, 

where,  by  L  -  we  denote  the  limit  to  which  (r/r  approaches  as  r  is 

continually  diminished. 

If  we  take  da,  dt  any  values  of  o-  and  r  which  fulfil  the  equation 

t  =•'■('>■  m 

then  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  dsjdt  is  that  of  the  speed  at 
time  t.  ikS  stated  above,  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  interval  dt 
as  having  any  magnitude,  whether  one  considered  finite,  or  one  con- 
sidered infinit^eimal,  provided  da  have  the  corresponding  value  given 
by  the  equation  da=f{C)dt,  where  /■(()  is  the  limiting  value  of  the 
ratio  iijit  when  it  is  made  to  vanish.  In  general,  however,  when 
ds  and  dt  are  considered  as  actual  quantities,  for  example  in  pro- 
cesses of  integration,  they  are  taken  as  indefinitely  small  quantities 
fulfilling  the  relation  just  stated. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  when  the  relation  between  the  distance 
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tiuT«rsed  in  a  given  time  and  the  time  is  known,  the  speed  at  an; 
instant  can  at  once  be  calculated  b^  the  help  of  rules  which  have 
been  constructed  for  algebraic  functioiis.  These  rules  are  indeed 
those  for  what  is  called  the  differeTitiation  of  functiouB,  and  the 
theory  and  applications  of  the  processes  of  differentiation  form  what 
is  called  the  differential  oaladiu.  The  fundamental  notion  of  this 
calculus  is,  however,8implythflt  of  ft  rate  of  variation,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  speed.  The 
reader  may  usefully  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  value  of  the 
speed  by  first  principles  when  a  is  given  by  simple  functions  of  t. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  the  relation  is  «  =  v(  +  c,  where 
V  and  e  are  constants.  In  this  case  the  speed  /"(()  is  the  constant  v, 
and  the  distance  «  increases  in  simple  proportion  to  the  time.  Bat 
in  the  general  ease,  when  s  =/((),  the  TOlue  which  f{t)  has  for  any 
assigned  value  of  t  is  the  speed  for  that  instant  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  v  is  here  the  speed  for  every  instant. 

A  very  important  case  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight 
line  in  such  a  manner  that  its  distance  i  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
line  is  given  by  the  equation 

■  =  accent,  (28) 

where  a  and  n  are  constants.  Increasing  t  by  any  int«rva]  it  say, 
and  supposing  the  corresponding  increase  of  *  to  be  3«,  we  have 
«+Ss  =  (icosn(f  +  dt);  and  hence 

ia  =  acoen^f  +  it)  —  acoenf  —  -  2asinn(t  +  \i£)wa{^i i). 

Th»efo,.  a,  _  _2.^^,  + j,„^,j„„)_l. 

But  if  it  be  made  smaller  and  smaller  towards  zero  8in(^nj()/S(, 
approaches  more  and  more  closely  the  limiting  value  4n,  so  that  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ratio  Ss/Jtt,  which  as  before  we  denote  by  dajdt, 
is  given  by  the  equation 

|=-a»=mnl.  (24) 

Instead  of  dejdt  the  symbol  6  is  very  frequently  used  with  exactly 
the  same  signification.  This  is  known  as  the  fltwsional  notation,  frcnn 
the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  Newton  in  his  theory  of  Fluxions, 
or  the  rates  of  flow,  that  is  of  variation,  of  varying  quantities.  From 
its  brevity  and  convenience  as  serving  to  keep  in  mind  the  relation 
between  velocity  and  displacement  we  shall  often  employ  it. 

10.  Oraphickl  BepreBentation  of  Velocity. — It  is  clear  that  since 
a  velocity  is  a  step  of  displacement  effected  per  unit  of  time,  a 
velocity  is  capable  of  representation  by  a  straight  line  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  made  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  velocity.  The  unit  of  length  chosen  may,  of  course,  be  any 
whatever ;  what  is  essential  is  that  when  different  velocities  are  repre- 
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sented  in  &  diagr&m,  the  eame  unit  should  be  employed  for  all.  The 
discuBsion  of  the  comrpoeition  and  resolution  of  steps,  given  above,  is 
directly  applicable  in  all  its  processes  and  results  to  velocities. 

Let  then  OA  (Fig.  20)  represent  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  some 
specified  instant  of  time.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  motion  is 
in  a  direction  parallel    to 

that  given  from   0  ia   A,  >^<3.  SO. 

and  Ui&t  its  magnitude  is 
tiie  nnmber  of  times  the 
length  OA  contains  the 
chosen  unit  of  distance.  At 
a  subsequent  instant  let  the 
velocity  be  represented  \^ 
OS,  where,  to  take  the 
general  ease,  OB  is  not 
merely  different  in  direc- 
tion from  OA,  bat  is  of  different  l^igth.  The  velocity  OB  is 
evidentlr  equivalent  to  the  two  velocities  OA  and  AB.  Of  these 
OA  is  the  previously  eziBting  velocity,  AB  is,  whatever  the  manner 
of  change  has  been,  the  resultant  <n  the  changes  in  the  interval. 
Since  wnen  compounded  with  OA  it  gives  OB,  J  fi  is  in  a  veiy 
proper  sense  the  change  of  velocity  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
interval 

The  stndent  may  consider  a  case  in  which  OA  and  OB  are  of  the 

Fia.  31. 


same  length,  and  note  the  direction  and  amount  of  J  ^  in  such  a 
case.  Clearly  if  the  change  of  direction  be  4,  the  length  of  AB  is 
2tfBin4/2,  if  v  denote  the  length  of  OA.  Thus,  the  diange  of  the 
velocity  e  in  the  interval  in  which  the  engle  d  is  turned  through  by 
the  direction  of  motion  is  a  velocity  2t)sin^/2,  inclined  at  an  angle 
m/2  +  tf/2  (the  supplement  of  OAB)  to  the  positive  direction  of  the 
mitial  velocity.  The  resultant  velocity  OB  is  unchanged  in  amount, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  different  velocity  from  OA. 

il.  Exunple.     Particle  moving  in  (HicnLir  Path. — Take  now 
the  case  of  a  particle  moving  with  uniform  speed  round  a  circle,  and 
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draw  linee  0A„  0A„  OA^,  ...  from  any  point  0  in  the  direction  of 
the  velocities  at  succeeaive  points  P^,  P^  P^,  ...  in  the  circle,  and  all 
of  the  same  length,  that  ezpresBing  the  speed  of  the  particle.  The 
extremities  A^,  J„  A,  lie  on  a  circle.  The  chords  A,A  ,  A^A,,  ... 
represent  the  chaises  of  velocity  in  the  successive  intervale. 

For  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  period  of  revolution  of  the 
point  round  the  circular  path,  as  from  P,  to  P^  the  velocity  changes 
in  direction  through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  from  OA^  to  0A^. 
To  the  velocity  OA,  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  there  has  been 
added  a  velocity  AJA^  of  amount  2vsin45°,  indined  at  an  angle  of 
135°  with  the  positive  directions  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  as 
shown  in  the  right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  21. 

Aft«r  an  interval  of  half  the  period  of  revolution,  the  velocity 
has  been  reversed  in  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  interval  a 
velocity  2v  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  original  velocity  has  been 
generated. 

Fio.  22. 


These  examples  may  help  to  correct  the  ordinary  impression  of 
the  beginner  in  dynamics,  that  when  a  particle  moves  with  unvary- 
ing speed  in  a  circle,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  does  not  undergo 
change. 

42.  Hodograpb. — If  a  particle  move  in  any  path,  whether  a  plane 
curve,  or  a  curve  in  space,  and  P„  P^  ...  (Fig.  22)  be  successive  poei- 
tioDS  of  the  particle,  and  lines  OA^,  OA^  ...  be  drawn  from  a  chosen 
point  0,  in  the  proper  directions  and  of  the  proper  lengths  to  repre- 
sent the  velocities  at  P,,  P„  ...  respectively,  the  points  A^,  A^  ... 
will,  if  the  motion  vary  continuously,  lie  on  a  carve  of  continuous 
curvature,  which  will  he  fully  specified  when  the  motion  in  the  path 
is  known.  This  curve  is  called  the  Aodograph  of  the  motion  ofthe 
particle,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  discussions  of  the  kinemati<8 
of  a  paxticle."  Kxamples  of  its  use  will  be  given  later  when  the 
subject  of  acceleration  has  been  dealt  with. 

48.  Simple  Harmonic  Uotion. — Eetuming  now  to  the  example 
of  §  39,  for  which  (23)  gives  the  displacement,  let  AA',  BB  be  per- 
pendicular diameters  of  a  circle,  of  radius  a  and  centre  0,  and  let  P 
be  a  point  on  the  circumference  which  moves  with  uniform  speed 
round  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Let  p  he  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the  diameter  AA'. 
Then  as  P  moves  round  the  circle  from  A  to  B,p  moves  from  AtoO  j 

'  The  name  is  due  to  Sir  William  Kowtui  Hamilton  who  Invented  and  made 

nt  use  of  the  hodogiaph.  egpeciallj  in  the  dlBCnssion  of  diipUc  motion. 
Eld,  bowever.  previonglf  bean  discovered  and  used  bv  If  obioE,  Mtduntii 

dcimmmdt,%i2  (1813). 
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as  P  moves  horn  B  through  A'tofffP  moves  from  0  along  the  diameter 

to  A'   and  back  to  0;    and  aa  P  retnma  from  S"  to  A,  p   moves 

from  Oto  A.     It  ia  also  to  be  observed  that  P  has  a  velocity  which 

may  be  regarded  as  compounded 

of  two  simiiltanoouiB  velocities,  ^'*'  ''• 

one  parallel  to  the  radius  OA, 

and  one  perpendicular  to    OA. 

The  fcaTuer  of  these  is  the  velocity 

with  which  the  line  pP  is  ad- 

vancing  perpendicularly  to  itself, 

the  other  that  at  which  pP  is 

shortening  or  lengthening.     For 

example  for  the   podtioo  of   P 

shown  in  Pig.  28,  the  velocities 

are  one  from  A  to  0,  and  another 

from  p  to  P.     The  former  is  the 

velocity  of  the  line  pP  from  A 

to  0,  the  other  is  the  rate  at 

which  pP  is  lengthening,  that  is  at  which  P  is  moving  away  from 

the  line  AA'. 

Iiet  now  in  Fig.  23  CP,  which  ia  in  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  in  the  circle  when  it  is  at  P,  represent,  on  a  proper  scale, 
the  velocity  of  /*,  namely  v,  then  Cp  will,  on  the  same  scale,  repre- 
sent Voa  velocity  of  p.  But  (dealing  in  what  follows  only  with 
numerical  magnitudes)  we  have  Cp=CPtdnpPC=CPmnpOP.  If 
a  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  a  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius  OP  (which  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  turning  line  CP  along  which  the  point  P  is  moving),  the  length 
of  CP,  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  v,  is  aa.  Also  the  angle  pOP  is  the 
angle  turned  through  from  the  instant  at  which  P  was  at  A.  Let 
that  instant  be  the  zero  of  reckoning  for  t,  then  Z  pOP=  at.  Thus 
t=  -aueinut.  (35) 

This  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  expression  given  in  (24)  (§  39)  if 
we  put  •>=n.  liins  we  have  the  interpretation  of  n  as  the  ongiJar 
velocity  of  the  circular  motion  by  which  that  of  ^  is  defined.  The 
value  of  »  given  in  (23)  is  P;i  of  Kg.  23,  which  clearly  is  aooapOP. 

The  motion  of  p  here  defined  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  nmjAe  harmonie  motion.  The  time  taken  by  the  point 
P  to  move  once  round  the  auxiliary  circle  is  called  the  period  M  the 
motion;  clearly  its  value  is  2ir/n.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  T. 
The  reciprocal  l/T  of  the  period,  that  is,  the  number  of  periods  per 
second,  is  called  thejre^veney  of  the  motion. 

If  instead  of  reckoning  the  time  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is 
at  A  (Fig.  23)  as  zero,  we  reckon  it  from  the  instant  at  which  P  is  at 
Q  say,  then  the  angle  POQ  is  now  mt.  Denoting  AOQ  by  i,  we  have 
pOP  ^  u  t  —  c,  and  the  equations  for  e  and  i  now  become 


«<Bacoe(«t-e) 


(26) 
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and  (271 

The  angle  t  u  called  the  epoch  ot  the  motion,      tf  measured  in  time 
it  is  c /a. 

The  distance  OA,  that  is  a,  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  motion. 


44.  Modes  of  ^^odndng  S.H.U. — There  are  various  modes  (^ 
realiaiiiK  simple  harmonic  moti<m.  The  to-and'fro  motion  of  the 
cross-head  at  the  junction  of  the  piston-rod 
of  a  steam  engine  with  the  connecting-rod 
is  approzimatetf  simple  harmonic,  if  the 
crank  runs  with  uniform  angular  velocity. 
This  it  nearly  does  if  the  speed  of  the  engine 
is  equalised  throughout  tiie  stroke  by  a  fly- 
wheel. The  motion  would  be  exactly  simple 
harmonic  if  the  connecting-rod  were  infi- 
nitely long.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  in  which  the  radius  OB  is  sup- 
posed to  revolve  with  uniform  speed,  while 
the  extremity  A  ot  the  rod  AB  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  The  point  A  would  clearly 
deso-ibe  simple  harmcHiic  motion  if  AB 
were  infinitely  long ;  aa  it  is,  the  vaiyinK 
inclina-tion  of  AB  to  the  line  in  which  A 
moves  is  considerable. 

An  arrangement  which  gives  an  accurate 
simple  harmonic  motion  is  shown  in  Fig.  2b. 
A  crank  represented  by  the  radius  0/*  turns 
with  uniform  angular  velocity,  while  a  pin 
at  P  moves  along  a  slot,  the  successive 
positions  of  which  are  kept  parallel  to  one 
another  by  guides,  A,  B,  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  slot. 

The  up-and-down  motion  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  which  has  been 
elongated  beyond  the  equilibrium  position 
and  then  left  to  itself  is  veiy  nearly,  if 
not  perfectly  simple  harmonic.  So  also  is 
the   backward^nd-forward   motion  of    t^e 

pnmgB  of  a  vibrating  taning-fork. 

45.  BeBolntion  of  any  Periodic  ICotioii  to  S.H.M.— It  will  be 

shown  later  that  any  periodic  motion  whatever  may  be  resolved  into 
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eimple  hannonic  motiona  of  different  periods,  epochs,  and  amplitadee 
oomponnded  together.  On  this  fact  depends,  among  other  thiiige, 
the  theory  of  musical  aounda,  and  their  analysis  by  the  ear  and 
resonators,  and  the  analysiB  of  the  varying  height  of  the  tide,  into 
the  parts  due  to  the  Tarions  tide-producing  constitaents  of  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

46.  Aeceleratloii. — We  now  consider  more  fully  change  of 
velocity  and  acceleration.  It  is  necessaiy  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tilignish  between  the  change  which  the  velocity  sustains  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  i'!>iqTigi'Tig  at  a  given  instant.  This 
distinction  is  important,  and  must  he  dearly  apprehended  at  the 
outset. 

Let  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  a  given  instant  be  rejffesented  by 
OA,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  interval  of  time  be  tepreeented  W 
OB,  then,  as  we  have  explained  above,  the  change  cS  velocity  which 


has  taken  place  in  the  interval  is  represented  by  AB,  The  change 
nay  ctKtceivahly  have  taken  place  in  any  steps,  Aa,  ab,  bB  (Fig.  26), 
tiie  resultant  or  total  change  is  still  AB,  Let  r  be  tiie  int«^al  of 
time  in  which  AB  has  grown  up,  then  we  define  the  ratio  ABjr  as 
the  average  aooderatiim  during  the  int«rvaL 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  ratio  as  stated,  like  that  by  which 
velocity  has  been  defined  above,  transcends  the  ordinary  arithmetical 
signification  of  a  lutio,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  denoted  by  it  has 
dn^ction,  namely,  that  of  AB. 

We  shall  suppose  now  that  the  velocity  c&inges  coatinnously, 
that  is  suffers  sudden  change  neither  of  direction  nor  of  amount. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  any  interval  of  time  is  then  per- 
fectiy  d^nite.  This  amounts  to  assuming  that  at  each  instant  of 
time  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  line  specified  above  (§  29),  along 
which  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  moving  at  each  instant,  and  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  particle  along  it,  are  both  quite  definite  and 
otmtinuously  vary. 

47.  Measure  of  Acceleration  defined.  —  To  define  then  the 
acceleration  at  a  given  instant,  let  an  interval  of  time  r  be  taken 
indnding  the  instant,  and  let  it  be  found  that  ABjr  for  that  interval 
can  be  brought  as  near  a  determinate  limit  as  we  please  by  taking  r 
Bofficientiy  nearly  equal  to  zero ;  that  limiting  value  is  the  accelera- 
tion At  the  instant. 
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This  deGnitioii  afisumea  that  euch  a  lunitiiig  value  exists,  and  it 
is  eaaential  that  this  assumption  should  be  mentioned.  For  let, 
during  &  certain  internal  of  time,  velocity  be  oontJauRlly  generated 
in  the  direction  J  £7  (Fig.  37),  and  then  let  the  direction  ot  change 
alter  suddenly  to  OB,  and  endure  for  another  interval.  If  then  we 
took  a  short  interval  of  time  which  the  instant  of  change  of  direction, 
from  AC  to  OB  divides  into  two  parts,  we  should  get  ab  tor  the 
direction  of  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change,  and  that  direo- 
ticm  would  entirely  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
interval,  in  the  limit  when  it  is  taken  infinitely  short,  and  would  not 
be  definite  at  alt.  We  could,  of  course,  d^ne  the  acceleration  for  an 
instant  infinitely  near  the  instant  <:£  change,  before  it  or  after  it ; 
for  the  former  it  would  be  along  A  0,  for  the  latter  along  CB.  The 
acceleration  at  the  instant  of  change  itself  would  have  no  meaning 
if  Uie  change  of  direction  of  velocity  at  C  were  perfectly  sudden. 


It  is  neoeesary  to  exclude  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  this,  or 
to  divide  the  whole  interval  of  change  into  parts,  to  any  element  of 
each  of  which  the  definition  can  be  applied,  and  take  account  of  the 
sudden  changes,  if  any,  where  they  occur. 

48.  Accelention  in  Path  Is  Telocity  in  Hodognph. — It  is  now 
poesble  to  exhibit  the  ele^nt  graphical  method  of  discussing  accele- 
tation  which  the  hodograph  afibrds.  Let  a  line  OA  turn  round  the 
extiremity  0  so  as  to  remain  always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  ptutide  in  its  path,  and  d^nge  in  length  ao  as  always  to 
represent  the  amount  at  the  velocity.  The  point  A  will  then  traoe 
oat  the  bodograph  at  the  particle's  motion,  which  will,  as  expluned 
above,  be  either  a  curve  of  continuous  ciurvature,  or  (me  made  up  of 
parts  each  of  continuous  curvature. 

Now,  clearly,  from  the  definition  of  acceleration  given  above,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  A  in  the  hodograph  b  in  magnitude  and  direction 
precisely  the  acceleration  in  the  path,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
"the  v^ocity  in  the  hodogiaph  is  the  acceletation  in  the  path."  ¥<«e 
the  rate  of  motion  of  .^  is  to  be  finally  int«rpreted  as  an  acceleration. 
It  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  OA,  and  OA,  though  a  distance 
in  the  diagram,  represents  distance  travelled  per  unit  of  time,  that 
is  a  velocity.  The  rate  of  change  of  OA,  the  so-called  velocity  in  the 
hodograph,  is  thus  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity.  This  remaric 
seems  neoeesary  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  beginners  seem  often 
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to  have  in  understanding  htm'  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  velocity  in  one 
£nrve  can  be  an  acceleration  in  another. 

49.  EzamplM  of  Eodognpll. — We  now  ooneider  one  or  two 
simplfl  cases  of  the  hodograph. 

(1)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  stnught  line  with  uniform  velocity. 
The  hodograph  is  plainly  a  point,  tiie  outer  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  which  repreaeats  the  velocity.     The  acceletation  is  zero. 

(2)  For  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  vaiying  speed. 
Thehodf^raph  ia  a  straight  line  in  the  same  direction. 

{3)  For  a  particle  moving  in  any  manner  under  the  action  of 
gravi^  only.     In  this  case,  aa  we  shall  see  later,  the  direction  of  the 


acceleration  is  always  vertical.  Thus,  unless  the  particle  like  a 
meteorite  traverses  an  extensive  path,  the  hodogreph  i^  a  straight 
line  dmwn  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  formatioa  of  the  hodograph  for  the  case  of  a  football  or  pro- 
jectile deecribing  a  parabolic  path,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  There  the 
velocities  after  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  are  shown  by  OA, 
OB,  00,  ...,  for  which  the  vertical  steps  AB,  BC,  ...  are  all  equal, 
aod  represent  the  equal  changes  of  vertical  velocity  which  gravity 
[n<odaces  in  those  intervals. 

50.  Path  of  a  Body  under  Ooustamt  Accelention.  Theory  of 
Unresisted  Projectile. — That  thp  path  of  a  body  moving  with 
Tmiform  acceleration,  is  a  parabola  can  easily  be  seen  &am  the  facts 
that  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  acceleration  remains  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  while  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  are  produced  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time.  To  fix  the  ideas  we  take  the  equivalent  case  of  a 
&ee  unresisted  projectile,  under  the  action  of  gravity,  which  we 
sappose  to  produce  a  constant  downward  acceleration.     The  lines 

OA,  OB, in  Fig.  28,  represent  the  directions  of  motion  in  this 

case,  that  ia  the  tangents  to  the  path,  after  successive  equal  intervals 
d  time ;  in  other  words,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  vertical 
ordisates  which  are  at  successive  equal  horizontal  distances  apart. 
Thus,  if  p  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  MPT,  e  say,  of  Fig.  38'.  which 
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the  direction  of  motion  makes  at  any  instoat  with  the  horizontal, 
then  p  =p^  -  at  where  p^  is  the  value  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  /*, 
on  the  curve  which  is  the  position  at  any  chosen  instant  of  reckoning. 
But  if  u  be  tiie  horizontal  velocity  and  «  the  vertical  velocity  of  the 
particle  at  the  point  P  where  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the 
direction  of  motion  to  the  horizontAl  is  p  we  have 


But  V,  -  V  is  the  change  of  vertical  velocity  effected  in  time  t, 
and  this  is  ^,  if  g  he  the  downward  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 
Thus  a  =  gju.     If  x  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from   P,  we 

have  X  =  u^  and  t  =  r./w.     Thus  we  get 

p-p.-i.'- 

That  ie  the  change  of  tan  6  is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of 
abecissa  of  the  curve.  This  is  well  known  to  be  a  property  of  the 
parabola. 

The  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  found  as  follows.  In  any  time 
t  from  the  instant  of  projection  {with  velocitiee  u,  v,  say)  the  particle 
has  travelled  a  distance  a;  =  w(  horizontally  and  a  distance  rt  —  igt* 
vertically  upwards  (§§  38,  90).  "We  shall  denote  this  by  -  y,  so  that 
y  is  taken  positive  when  measured  downwards.  Recusing  t  in  this 
expression  by  x/u  we  obtain 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

If  the  point  of  projection  be  the  highest  point  the  velocity  of 
projection  must  be  u,  and  v  =  0.  Thus  the  equation  of  the  curve 
beoomes 

The  equation  of  tlie  curve  can  also  be  found  by  remembering  that 
p=  —  dyjdx,  and  integrating  the  equation 


The  integral  is 

where  C^  is  a  constant  which  must  be  zero  if  ^  is  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve. 

Since  (28')  gives  for  any  possible  value  of  y  two  values  of  a;, 
which  are  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  curve  is  Bjinmetrical  about  the  line  AB  (Fig.  28')  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  (horizontal)  tangent  at  A.  This  line  is  called  the 
<m(  of  the  curve. 

The  resultant  velocity  at  any  distance  y  helow  the  highest  point 
ifl  J{^*-^^t*),  ainoe  ^  is  the  vertical  velocity  acquired  in  the  fall 
fnun  that  point.  Hence  denoting  the  resultant  velocity  by  V,  and 
taking  account  of  y=  ^gP,  we  have 

Thus  V  is  the  velocity  that  would  be  acquired  by  a  particle  in 
falling  under  uniform  downward  acceleration  g  through  a  distance 
y  +  u'J2g,  that  is  in  ^ling  to  the  point  x,  y  in  the  curve  from  a  hori- 
zontal line  CD  in  ite  plane  at  a  distance  u'/Sj^  above  the  highest 

It  may  easily  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  if  a  point  F  on  the 
axis  of  the  curve  at  a  distance  u*/2g  below  the  highest  point  be  taken, 
the  vertical  distance  of  any  point  /*  on  the  curve  from  the  straight  line 
CD  is  equal  to  the  distance  PF,  and  that  if  F  be  the  resultant 
velocity  at  P 

PF=  r»/2y. 

CD  is  called  the  dirtctrix  of  the  curve  and  F  iiefoeut. 

We  have  evidently  m=  Fcoaft,  w=  Fsinfl ;  and  as  the  particle 
moves  freely  under  Uie  action  of  gravity,  V  and  6  both  vary  so 
that  Fcoed  remains  constant.  Tins  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
fact,  which  will  be  noticed  again  later,  that  if  a  particle  be  guided 
by  a  curve  so  as  to  travel  under  gravity  from  one  given  point  to 
another  at  a  lower  level  in  the  shortest  time,  the  curve  (which  lies 
wh<dly  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  points)  fulfils  the 
condition  (cos  fl)/  V=  constant. 

Let  t  be  the  time  of  flight  of  a  particle,  that  is  the  interval  between 
the  particle's  leaving  any  level  and  its  return  to  the  same  level,  and  V 
the  velocity  of  projection,  then  t  =  i^VsaiQ')lg;  the  range  £  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  through  the  point  of  projection  is  given  by 

!>._*'    _;_o fl_  '     _■_  on 


This  is  clearly  a  maximum  when  20  — )r/2,  or  0=ir/4. 

For  a  given  range  R  other  than  the  majdmum  there  are  evidently 
two  values  of  9  given  by  this  equation.  For  if  ir/4  —  a  be  a  value  of 
6  which  satisfies  the  equation,  ir/4  +  a  must  clearly  be  another,  since 
these  two  values  make  up  ir/3. 

In  order  to  find  the  direction  in  which  a  particle  must  be  projected 
from  a  given  point  P,  with  a  given  q)eed  V,  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  through  another  given  point  Q  (not  necessarily  on  the  same 
le^'el),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  path  must  be  in  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  two  points,  and  that  PF  and  QF  must  be  equal  to 
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the  diatanoea  of  P  and  Q  respectively  from  the  directrLx.  But  the 
dktance  PF  is  fixed  by  the  value  of  Y,  and  is  ^/S^.  If  the 
ordinat«s  of  P  and  Q  be  y  and  y'  respectively,  the  dietaiioe  of  Q  from 
the  direcfa^  is  P/Zy  -  (y  -  y')-  The  distance  QF  is  also  fixed  and 
has  this  vaJue. 

If  now  the  inclination  0  of  the  direction  of  F  to  the  horizontal  be 
varied  f  moves  on  a  circle  of  radius  P/Zj  round  P  as  centre.  Let 
this  circle  be  described  and  also  a  circle  with  QF  as  radius.  These 
two  circles,  if  there  is  a  solution,  will  intersect  in  two  points,  which 
may  of  course  coincide.  These  points  are  the  foci  of  two  parabolic 
paths  by  which  the  particle,  projected  as  stated  Arom  P,  will  reach  Q, 
If  the  two  points  coincide  there  is  only  one  possiUe  path.  If  the 
circles  do  not  intersect  there  is  no  solution. 


51.  Acceleration  of  &  Particle  morinc  In  a  Oircnlar  Path. — For 
a  particle  which  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  speed,  clearly  the 
hodograph  is  another  circle,  each  radius  of  which  represents  the 
speed  of  the  particle  at  a  particular  instant.  Let  (Fig.  29)  the  circle 
of  centre  C  and  radius  r  represent  the  path,  that  of  centre  0  the 
hodograph,  the  radius  of  which  is  tiie  speed  in  the  path.  Let  the 
radius  OA  ot  the  hodograph  represent  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
when  in  the  position  P,  and  a  denote  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
point  A.  The  two  points  P  and  A  must  describe  the  circles  in  the 
same  time,  since  OA  must  always  remain  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P, 
that  is  perpendicular  to  CP.  But  2irr  being  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  the  time  of  describing  it  by  /*  is  2irrjv,  and  similarly  tlie 
time  of  deecription  of  the  hodograph  is  2irvja,  and  these  give  the 
equation  2irr/i'  =  2jrp/o;  or, 

,.t  (29) 

This  gives  the  amount  (£  a.  As  to  its  direction,  it  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  A  ;  that  is,  the  acceleration  of  /*  b  from 
P  toward  C,  the  centre  of  the  path. 

Equation  (29)  may  be  put  into  other  convenient  forms  by  using 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  isdius  CP,  and  the  period  of  revolution. 
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Tbas  if  ■  be  the  acgnlar  velocdty,  and  T  the  period,  we  have  v=ur, 
and  T=  2ir/«.     Thus  (29)  b 


-J?- 


(29') 


That  the  acceleration  in  this  case  has  a  finite  value  iffr,  and  ia 
directed  towardB  the  centre  erf  the  circular  path,  are  reeulte  which 
give  much  trouble  to  students  who  have  conceived  hitherto  accelera- 
tion only  as  affecting  a  body  moving  continually  in  a  straight  line, 
for  example,  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  their 
ideas  having  been  prematurely  fixed  by  this  imp^ect  treatment  of 
the  subject,  they  ask  how  a  body  can  be  continually  accelerated 
towards  the  centre  of  the  path  while  its  velocity  remains  unchanged. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  unaltered.  The 
velocity  is  continually  undergoing  change.  In  describing  any  por- 
tion of  the  circular  path,  the  particle  has  the  direction  of  its  velocity 
altered  through  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  extremitiee 
of  that  portion  of  the  circle.  If  the  portion,  for  example,  be  half  the 
circle,  the  velocity,  so  far  from  remaining  the  same,  has  actually  been 
reversed.  The  cmange  in  any  interval  is  the  inteigral  effect  ti  the 
centreward  acceleration  during  the  interval. 

We  shall  see  presently  (§  55)  that  when  a  particle  moves  in  any 
curved  path,  it  has  in  general  at  each  point  an  acceleration  in  the 
line  of  motion,  and  an  acoeleration  of  amount  f^/R  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature  for  that  point  of  the  path,  where  v  is  the  speed  of  the 
pturtdcle  at  the  point,  and  S  is  the  length  of  tlie  radius  of  cur- 
vature. 

52.  EUijitic  Uotion. — We  shall  consider  later  the  hodograph  of 
a  particle  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  with  an  acceleration  always 
directed  tojrards  one  oi  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  vaiying  inversely 
aa  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
particle.  This  is  the  case  of  the  undisturbed  motion  of  a  small 
satellite  round  a  primary  body  attracting  the  satellite  according  to 
tha  known  law  <^  gravitational  attraction.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  also  the  hodograph  is.  a  circle,  and  that  the  origin  0,  from 
which  the  lines  repreaentii^;  tlie  velocities  are  drawn,  is  an  eccentric 
point. 

58.  Acceleration  in  S.H.H.  Analytical  Fonnula  for  S.H.H. 
—We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  particle  describing 
idrnple  btumonic  motion,  and  investigate  its  acceleration.  Just  as 
the  point  p  (Fig.  28,  §  4S)  has  at  each  instant  the  velocity  which  P 
has  along  the  diameter  AA',  so  it  has  also  the  acceleration  of  P  in 
the  name  direction.  But  the  total  acceleration  of  P  is  from  P 
towards  0,  uid  is  of  amount  aV.  The  component  of  this  along  A  0 
is  of  amount  a*roosPOp,  and  this  is  the  acceleration  of  p,  which 
thos  is  directed  towards  0.  But  rco6P0p  is  the  displacement  Op, 
and  the  acceleration  of  />  is  thus  the  product  of  ■'  into  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  directed'  towards  the  fixed  point  0.    The  acceleration 
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bears  thua  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  displacement,  which  may  be  ezpreeeed 
numerically  (without  rc^^ard  to  sigo)  by  the  equation 

-.  -J=^.  (SO) 

displacement  T'  ^     ' 

The  student  should  bear  this  relation  in  his  memory. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  reference,  group  together  here  the 
formulas  we  have  stated  above  for  a  particle  deecribing  simple  har- 
monic motbn.  In  addition  to  ■  and  t  for  the  displacement  and  the 
velocity  reepectively,  we  shall  use  the  symbol  e  for  the  acceleration 
or  time-rato  of  change  of  t.    We  have  then 

a->aooe(nt— ().  1 

*- -naain(n(-t).  \    (31) 

ii=  -»'aooB(nl-().  J 

The  minus  sign  on  the  right  in  the  second  and  third  equations,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  at  once  given  by  Fig.  38.  The  component  velocity 
along  AA'  of  the  point  in  the  circular  path  is  from  A  towards  0 — 
that  is  in  the  direction  to  diminish  the  displacement — ^whereas  in  the 
first  equation  the  displac^nent  is  taken  as  positive.  Also  the 
acceleration  of  P,  being  from  P  towards  0,  has  a  component  from  p 
towards  0,  which  is  increasing  numerically  the  velocity  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is  the  acceleration  as  well  as  the  velocity  must  have 
the  negative  sign. 

The  reader  will  do  wall  to  aaxnint  for  the  signs  for  any  possible 
value  (^  1,  that  is,  for  a  position  ai  P  in  each  of  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  cir^e. 

64.  Hainumic  and  BxponentUl  FuncUoiu. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  third  equation  of  (31)  is  derivable  from  the  second  by  a 
precisely  similar  analytical  process  to  that  by  which  in  §  39  the  second 
of  (31)  was  derived  from  the  first.  It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
snocessive  differentiation  with  respect  to  (  of  the  function  aooa{ta  —  e) 
is  efiTected  I^  alternately  changing  the  function  from  cos  to  lin,  and 
from  tin  to  cm,  multiplying  each  time  by  n,  and  changing  sign  when 
the  function  is  altered  man  cos  to  sin.  Thus  if  we  denote  t^e  time- 
rate  of  varifltiim  of  d»ldt  by  ePa/dfi,  that  of  (Ps/dfi  by  cPajdf,  and  so 
on,  and  if  *  =°  acos{tU  - 1) ;  then 

^=  --7tama(nt  —  i),      -;-=  -  n'aooe(nt  - 1),       ~  =  n^'fsoa(nt~t), 
dt  ^  '        de  ^  "       d(>  '      ^  " 

and  soon. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length,  but  it 
will  be  useful  later  to  note  that  these  results  are  c<xmected  with 
another  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  Let  the  function  e*"  be  given  by 
the  equation 

«-.i*™,.^H.g;..,..  (33) 
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where  the  quantity  <m  the  right  is  an  infinite  eeries  the  law  of  fonnS' 
tion  of  the  terms  of  which  ia  indicated  by  the  esampleB  given. 

If  we  suppose  now  j  to  be  changed  to  I  +  t,  on  boui  eidee,  and 
take  the  limit  towards  which  the  quantity  on  the  right  apprxMches 
when  r  is  made  to  approach  infinitely  near  to  zero,  we  see  at 
once  that 

dt       \     1    1:2    1:2:3     7' 

tbntia 

^  =  ««-'.  {33) 

In  the  Kame  way  we  have 

e'^l+x  +  ^-t-,..  ■  (34) 


^e*.  (35) 

Thus  the  rate  at  which  e*  increases  with  a;  is  «'  itself :  x  is  called  the 
iogarithm  oi  e'  to  the  hose  e.  The  vnlue  of  «,  as  the  reader  may 
verify,  is  3-71838....  It  is  an  incommensurable  number,  and  the 
base  (j  the  system  of  logarithms  invented  by  Napier. 

This  result,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove  it,  holds  strictly, 
whether  m  is  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  baimtioiial,  real  or 
complex.  Now  it  is  shown  in  books  on  trigonometry  that,  0"'  having 
the  value  indicated,  and  i  denoting  ^  —  1. 

co6»»(=i{e'"'+e-'"'),     sinnf  =  !;(«'■*- 8-*^).  (36) 

The  differemtiation  of  trigonometrical  functions  is  thus  reduced  to 
tiiat  c^  ezpCHiential  f nnctions,  and  the  reader  may  verify  from  these 
formube  that  di<x>ant)/dl—  -  siant,a.ndd{mint)ldl  =  noo0nL  The 
relations  between  the  two  kinds  of  function  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vibrations  damped  out  by  friction 
(w  other  retarding  forces. 

55.  Accelenition  in  U17  Path. — We  now  consider  the  acceleration 
of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path.  Let  s,  as  heretofore,  denote 
the  length  of  the  curve  from  a  fixed  point,  chosen  as  sero,  up  to  the 
poeitian  of  the  moving  point  P,  Fig.  30,  and  let  p  denote  the 
step  &om  the  origin  0  to  P.  Let  ^  be  an  adjacent  point  on  the 
carve,  distant  d»  from  P,  which  P  will  have  reached  after  a  short 
interval  of  time  dt,  and  let  dp  be  the  step  from  P  to  Q  (the  chord 
PQ),  so  that  the  step  OQ  ia  p  +  dp.  Let  dtS  be  a  step.also  d  length 
dt,  along  the  tangent  at  P.  Then,  as  (ft  is  mode  smaller  and  smaller 
without  limit,  dp  and  c2ST  both  approach  without  limit  of  closeuesa  to 
coincidence  with  the  element  of  the  path  the  length  of  which  is  dt. 
Hence  any  very  short  step  whether  along  PQ  or  along  the  tangent, 
of  any  length  ia,  is  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  product 
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dp(da.!s» ;    th&t  in   dpids  represents  a  unit  stop  along  the   tangent 
at  P. 

The  rate  then  at  which  the  particle  is  proceeding  along  the  curve, 

Fio,  80. 


:S4/ 


that  is  at  which  the  step  p  is  increasing,  is  clearly  the  ratio  dpjda 
miiltiplied  b^  i.     Thus  we  have  (see  §  35  above) 

'-'!>■  <"> 

Kow  let  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's  motion  be  drawn,  Fig,  30, 
and  let  the  step  Op  represent  p  for  the  point  P  of  the  path.  Then 
Oq  will  represent  the  velocity  for  the  adjacent  point  Q  of  the  path, 
that  is  p-i-dp.  Hence  pq  must  represent  dp,  and  we  have  just  seen 
that 

But  pq  consists  of  two  parts,  one  rg  along  og,  and  another  part 
pr  at  right  angles  to  oq.  Now,  if  the  element  m  time  dt  from  P  to 
Q  be  diminished  without  limit,  og  will  approach  without  limit  of 
oloeeuess  to  op,  and  rp  to  perpendicularity  to  op.  Hence  in 
approaching  the  limit  we  may  regard  rq  aa  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P,  and  pr  as  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  in  the  direction,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  of  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  path. 

The  latter  part  of  dp  brings  about  no  change  in  the  length  of  op, 
that  is  in  #,  and  involves  only  the  change  in  the  unit  step  dpjda 
along  the  tangent  at  P  caused  by  the  change  of  direction  pog.  There- 
fore approximately  for  an  element  of  time  dt 

pr=i.d^-,  (38) 

where  d  (dpjda)  is  the  change  in  dpjd^. 
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The  other  part  rq,  which  in  the  limit  is  along  Op,  iovolves 
no  ch&nge  in  dp/da,  but  arises  from  the  change  in  ».  Hence  again 
approximately  for  the  element  of  time  dt 


Henoe  for  the  total  change  dp  of  the  velocity  in  the  time  dt  we 
have,  with  aj^roximation  which  is  without  limit  of  closeness  as  the 
interval  dt  is  diminished 


d^^id%P.*  ^dt. 


In  the  same  way  we  have 


dp  ^  ^  d  dp     dp  di 
dt  "     didi     didt 

OP  with  the  notation  explained  in  §  53. 


ds* 


ds 


(40) 


'    To  interpret  this  result  we  note  that  d?pjd^  is  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion with  a  of  dpjdt,  and  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  unit  step 
along  the  tangent   at  the  extremity  P  of  da. 
This  for  the  point  Q  has  become  dpldfi  +  d{dp/d»),  ^^°-  ''■ 

but  is  still  a  wnii  step  along  the  tangent.    Hence  A— -^ 

if  ca,  eb,   Fig.    31  represent  these   unit   steps     ^  .^..."-""'t 
d{dplde)  is  ab.     But  since  oa  and  c6  are  each 
unity,  the  length  of  ah  is  the  angle  acb  between 
the  two  tangents  at  the  extremities  PQ  of  da  in 
Fig.  30,  and  the  ratio  of  this  length  to  da  is  the 
curvature  of  the  path,  §  37.     Thus  d?pjd^  which 
is  &om  a  to  &,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent,  and  towards  the  centre  ii  the  curvature,  is  the  ratio 
of  a  unit  step  at  right  angles  to  dp  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
curvature.     If  r  denote  a  unit  step  directed  hom  P  to  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  R  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 


and  therefore 


da-     R' 


(41) 


m 


where  GT,  as  before,  denotes  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent  at  P. 
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The  total  aoceleration  thus  consiHtB  of  two  peite,  one  numericallf 
S'jR,  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  other  numerically  a ,  in  the 
direction  of  motion. 

56.  OaiTBfl  in  Space.  OacnUtiiig  PUae.  TortooBitj. — The  case 
of  motion  along  a  curve  in  space  (or  a  iortwms  curve  as  it  is  called) 
requiree  a  little  further  explanation.  We  have  defined  the  motion 
along  any  curve  as  that  given  by  the  motion  (£  a  point  along  a 
straight  line  which  itself  is  turning  round  the  point.  Sow  though 
at  any  instant  of  course  the  plane  in  which  the  line  is  turning  is  per- 
fectly definite,  the  plane  may  be  chajiging  its  direction  by  turning 
round  the  line.  This  plsjie  for  any  poeiticm 
Fio.  32.  of  the  point  is  called  the  oacuiating  plana 

ffor  that  position  of  the  plane. 
Betuming  to  Fig.  31  we  have  there  the 
osculating  [Jane  coinddent  with  the  plane 
(d  iha  paper.      Let  a  line  ed  of  unit  l«mgtli 
be  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane,  irtmi  uie 
fixed  point  e,  at  right  angfee  to  ca.    The 
extremity  d  as  P  moves,  Uee  always  cm  a 
sphere  ^  unit  radius  described  from  e  as 
cen4a«.      The  rate  at  which  cd  is  turning 
round  ea  per  unit   of  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve,  is  the  measure  of  the  tor- 
tuosity of  the  curve. 
57.  Motion  in  Eanlangalsr  Spiral  •wii/b. 
1  Unifoim  Angn1*r  Velocitr. — The  case  of  a 

particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
with  uniform  angiilar  velocity  round  the  pole  is  of  great  interest  for  its 
application  to  resisted  vibrational  motion,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  theorems  established  above.  We  shall  treat  the 
problem  by  means  of  the  theorem  of  tangential  and  normal  resolution 
of  aooeleration,  then  show  bow  the  same  resulte  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hodograph. 

An  equiangular  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  logarithmic  spiral, 
is  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  it,  P,  is  inclined 
at  a  constant  angle  to  the  line  drawn  to  P  from  a  fixed  point  called 
the  pole.  Thus  in  Fig,  82,  0  is  the  pole,  and  the  angles  OBC,  OPT 
are  equal,  each  being  about  8S°.  The  angle  of  the  curve,  taken  as 
in  the  diagram,  for  the  tangent  drawn  in  the  direction  along  the 
curve  towards  tJie  pole,  cannot  exceed  irj2. 

The  relation  between  the  length  r,  of  the  radius-vector  drawn 
from  the  p(^e  to  any  point,  and  the  angle  ^,  which  the  radius  makes 
with  a  fised  line  in  the  plane  (£  tiie  curve  is 

r.a«  («) 

where  a  is  a  constant  for  the  curve.     The  fixed  line  is  thus  the 
radius- vector  of  lengtJi  equal  to  I. 

We  can  easily  prove  tiiat  the  curve  given  by  this  equation  fulfils 
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the  condition  stated.  For  let  P,  Q  ba  adjacent  points  on  the  curve, 
0  the  pole,  then  OP ^r  =  a,  ,  and  aa  6  \a  supposed  to  increase  as  i*  is 
taken  further  from  the  pole,  OQ  =  r  +  dr  =  a^'^    *.     Hence 

dr=r{a^'-l).  (44) 

For  equal  increments  d8  of  8,  therefore,  the  increments  of  r  vary 
directly  as  r.  Sut  if  g  (Fig.  S3)  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  P  on  OQ,  Qq  is  &;  and  if  dS  be  the  very  small  angle  POQ, 
Pq  is  approximately  rdS.     But  if  OQP  be  denoted  by  ^ 


tanA  =  ---,  or  dT  =  rdB.cxA<ti: 

dr  ^ 


(45) 


r^rflcot^.  (46) 

Equation  (45)  agrees  with  the  former  result  that  for  equal  small 
Fie.  98. 


successive  increments  of  8,  the  corresponding  increments  of  r  are 
proportional  to  r.  A  oomparieoQ  of  the  two  vdues  <rf  dr  found  in  (44) 
and  (45)  gives  the  equation 

cot^dtf=o''*-l. 

which  since  d8  is  small  is  equivalent  to  cot0  =  loga. 

Now  consider  a  particle  moving  in  an  equiangular  spiral,  so  as  to 
recede  from  the  pole,  with  uniform  angular  velocity  8  round  the  pole. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  is  i.  But  nom  Fig.  33,  resolving  t  along 
r,  that  is  along  OP,  we  have 


CO80 


T^rO-. 


(47) 


If  then,  as  supposed  above,  6  be  constant,  i  is  proportional  to  r. 

The  centrei^Lrd  and  tangential  components  of  acceleration  t 
therefore 
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S»xcurTOture  =  W'^-  "^=fl'^-,   i-rd'^^.        (48) 

The  student  may  verify  at  once  bj  resolution  that  theee  are 
equivalent  to  a  component  rS'/mi'if,  in  the  direction  PO,  Fig.  33, 
and  a  component  2r$'oo6(f>/mD.'ip  along  the  bmgent  and  with  the 
motion. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  if  the  point  move  towards  the  pole 
the  component  accelerations  are  not  changed.  The  tangential 
acceleration  however  now  acts  against  the  motion. 

58.  Derivation  of  Besisted  S.H.M.  from  Motion  In  an  Stul- 
MlgnlHT  Spiral.— Consider  now  a  point  moving  in  a  fixed  straight 
line  BB"  through  the  pole  ao  as  to  be  always  at  the  foot,  p,  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  P  upon  the  straight  line,  while  P  moves 
along  the  curve  towardt  the  pole.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  OP 
and  05  (Pig.  32).  Thecomponentalongj55' of  the  velocity  of  f  lathe 
velocity  of  p,  and  the  component  in  the  same  direction  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  /*  is  the  acceleration  of  p.  I«t  the  distance  of  p  from  0  be  a', 
and  denote  its  velocity  by  i'.     Then  from  Fig,  S2  we  get 


by  (47).     Also  ^  =  ft,  so  that,  by  (46),  *^=r»(co9^oot^-sinf). 

The  velocity  i'  is  regarded  here  as  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
•',  that  is  from  0  to  B,  but  the  actual  direction  of  motion  of  p  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  sign  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  (m 
the  right.  When  ^  +  ^=ir,  the  point  in  the  spiral  Is  abreast  of 
the  pole  and  is  mo\-ing  parallel  to  BB'.  When  ^  +  ^  =  ir/2,  p  is  at 
the  extremity  of  its  range  and  Is  at  the  instant  at  rest. 

Resolving  along  BB"  the  tangential  and  normal  accelerations  of 
P  we  obtain  for  the  total  acceleration  of  ;>  In  the  direction  from  B 
towards  ff: 

sin.^  8in>        ^^     ^' 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

b"— !--2*'flcotA. 
ain> 

The  acceleration  of  p  consists  therefore  of  two  parts,  one  propor- 
tional to  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  displacement «'  of  p 
from  0,  the  other  proportional  to  and  opposed  to  the  speed  i'  of  p. 

If  we  put 

sin'i^  '  ■*"  \     / 

and  -  e'  for  the  whole  acceleration  of  p  we  have  the  equation 
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i''  +  2A*'  +  n'«'  =  0,  (50) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  vilnrational  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  a  retardation  [»xiportional  to  the  speed  of  the  particle. 

If  a  be  the  angle  between  BS  and  the  line  from  which  9  is 
measured  we  have  4  >"  a  +  ^,  and  therefore  6  =  ^. 
ThuB  we  get 

«'  =  roos,|,  =  a''«>8{a-0).  (61) 

The  displacement  ^  has  a  numerical  maximum  when,  i'  is  zero,  that 
is  wheaever  co3(^  +  ^)  is  zero,  and,  as  the  diagram  shows,  this 
maximum  is  diminished  each  time  the  radius-vector  makes  a  half- 
turn.  To  find  the  rate  of  diminution  we  notice  that  as  ^  changes 
fromir  to  0,  d  changes  from  a-f  n- toa,and  ('changes  fromM'''*''cosir 
to  a'cosO,  that  is  from  a' a"  to  a°.  The  amphtude  is  therefore 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  a'  to  I  in  each  half -turn.  The  successive 
amplitudes  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  33. 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  r  for  each  half-turn  is  exactly  the 
same.  The  amount  t£  diminution  per  unit  of  time  is  by  (46) 
rSoot^  or  kr,  so  that  the  rate  of  diminution  of  r  per  unit  of  time  per 
unit  ti  length  is  k. 

59.  Calcnlation  of  Accalerfttiini  by  Hodogmpli. — The  method  of 
the  hodograph  leads  much  more  briefly  and  elegantly  to  the  value 
found  above  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  particle  moving  in  the  spiral.  ^o-  3*- 
Since  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  r 
the  hodograph  is  an  equiangular  spiral 
of  the  same  angle  as  the  path.  Let 
AS,  Fig.  34,  represent  the  velocity  at 
P,  then  the  accelera.tion  is  along  the 
tangent  AT  to  the  hodograph.  Also, 
if  ^7*  represent  the  magnitude  as  well 
as  the  direction  of  the  acceleration 
it  must  be  derivable  from  AS  "by  precisely  the  same  operation  as 
gave  AS  from  OP.  But  the  magnitude  of  AS  is  r^/sin^,  and  there- 
fore the  magnitude  of  ST  is  r6'JBin*tj>.  Thus  the  acceleration  is 
completely  determined. 

Resolving  ST  into  two  components  represented  by  UT  in  the 
direction  wifli  the  motion,  and  SU  in  the  direction  PO  (Fig.  33),  we 
easily  obtain  (since  clearly  i.  UTS  =  l.  SJJT  =  ^)  for  the  value  of  the 
former  2r6'cos<pjaa'<l>,  and  for  that  of  the  latter  rd*/sin'^,  values 
which  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  process  first 
employed. 

60.  B«niltaiit  of  Two  S.H.U.S  in  ona  Line.— We  now  conuder 
the  motion  which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  simultaneously 
existing  simple  harmonic  motions.  First  let  the  motions  be  of  the 
same  period  and  in  one  line,  and  let  the  concentric  circles  AA',  BB' 
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(Fig.  35)  be  tiioee  of  the  auxiliaiy  circular  motions  which  define  the 
simple  harmomc  motioos  (of  the  points  p,  9,  along  the  diameter  XJ'), 
which  are  to  be  compounded.  Let  P,Q  be  the  poeitions  of  the  points 
in  the  drculax  motion  at  time  t,  reckoned  from  the  instant  at  whi^ 
P  was  at  G.  The  epoch  of  the  motion  of  /*  is  COG  in  angle,  and 
clearly,  if  GOH=  POQ,  Q  must  have  been  at  ff  at  the  zero  ti  reckon- 
ing of  time.  Thus  the  epoch  of  Q  is  COH,  and  the  difference  <£ 
epochs  GOH  or  POQ. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  POQR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  OR ; 
then  as  OP  and  OQ  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  OR  remains  tbrooghont 
of  the  same  length,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  OP  and  OQ. 
The  displacement  of  the  particle  descrlbiDg  the  resultant  motion  is 

Fio.  35. 


the  stun  of  the  dieplacemente  Op,  Oq,  which,  being  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  OP,  OQ,  that  is,  of  OQ,  QS,  in  OC,  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  OB  on  00,  that  is.  Or.  Clearly  r  describes  a  simple 
harmonic  motion,  and  the  resultant  motion  is  one  of  amplitude  equal 
to  OR,  of  the  same  period  as  the  constituent  motioDB,  and  of  phase 
L  POP  behind  the  motion  of  P,  and  l  QOR  before  the  motion  of  Q. 
If  a,  6,  c  be  the  lengths  of  OP,  OQ,  OR,  and  d  be  the  difierenoe  of 
phase  ot  the  motions  compounded,  a,  fi  the  angles  POE,  ROQ,  we  have 

C"Jd'  +  lf'  +  2abeoa«.  (52) 

_.a  +  Jcostf        a           _.S  +  ncosfl  ,-„. 

a  =  coe    ' ,     /3  =  cos    ' -.  (58) 

This  result  is  easily  obtained  analytically.     Let  i  denote  the  angle 
AOG,  u,  V,  the  displacements  of  ^,  q.     Then 

M  =  acos(n(-t),  «='ioos(n/-e-fl) 
w  +  «  =  acos  (ni  -  e)  +  fi  eos(n(  -  (  -  tf) 

■B  (a  +  &co6^)cos(nl  -*)  +  fisin^8in(ni  —  i). 
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If   we  put  a-t-(co9tf-BCO60,  and    bmu6  =  c 
writtea  ti  +  v  =  ccos{nt.-c-<f>),  wtere 


Ln^,  this   jna,j   1 


a  +  booaS 


which,  Bince  tfi  ie  obviously  the  angle  denoted  above  by  a,  agrees  with 
the  resolt  already  obtained. 

In  the  same  way  a  third  simple  hajmionic  motion,  of  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  line,  may  be  compounded  with  that  just 
lound,  and  so  on  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  harmonic 
motions  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same  line. 

61.  Besultant  of  Two   Opposite   Circnlsr  motions   of  EiiasI 
Periods. — Another  important  case  is  that  in  which  two  concentric 
circular  motions  of  the  same  period, 
but  of  djfierent  amplitudes   and  in  Fio.  S6. 

eppoatte  directions,  are  compounded. 
Let  OP,  OQ  (Fig.  36)  be  the  radii 
drawn  to  the  points  P,  Q  describing 
the  circular  orbits.  Then  if  the  radii 
were  together  along  OB,  the  angles 
BOP,  BOQ  are  equal.  Describe  the 
|»ral1elogram  POQR,  then  OR  is 
the  resultant  displacement,  and  the 
motion  of  if  is  the  resultuit  motion. 
But  the  displacement  of  A  is  com- 1 
pounded  of  the  two  displacements 
Op,  Oq  along  the  line  OA,  and  the 
two  dj^,  Oq'  along  the  line  OB.  The 
motions  of  p,  q  are  both  simple  har- 
monic in  the  diameter  AA',  and  if 
Qf  be  the  point  in  which  Qq  produced 

meets  the  smaller  circle,  these  motions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
projections  on  the  diameters  of  motions  of  the  pointe  P,  Q',  which 
tiaverse  the  circles  in  the  same  direotion.  Hence  the  motions 
compound  by  the  preceding  theorem  into  a  single  harmonic  motion. 
Similarly  the  motions  of  p',  q'  give  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  the 
dioioeter  BS.  Thus  the  motion  of  £  is  compounded  of  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Let  z,  y  be  the  displacements  <^  H  along  OA,  OB.  Then  if 
OP'^a.Og^b.  lBOP"  ^B0Q  =  7U, 

x=amnti  —  bmanl^(a  —  b)BintU 
y  =  acoBfU  +  &cosnt  =  {a  +  b)cosnt. 
The  amplitudes  along  OA ,  OB  are  a  -b,  a  +  b  respectively. 

The  relation  between  the  x  and  y  of  any  point  in  the  path  of  E 
may  be  found  by  eliminating  rii  between  the  two  equations  just 
Thus  by  squaring  and  adding  we  get 


(54) 
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which  repreeenta  an  ellipse,  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  a  -  6,  o  +  6 
(see  §§  69,  75). 

If  6  were  equal  to  zero  we  should  have  a  siagle  unifonn  circular 
motion,  which  therefore  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  simple  hanaooic 
motions  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  of  90°  difference 
of  phase. 

62.  Elliptic  Motion  mrodnced  by  Tolling  One  Circle  inside 
another. — It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  case  of  motion  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Fig.  87.  Leta  circle  of  diameter  OS  in  internal 
contact  with  a  circle  of  double  its  radius  roU  along  the  latter  in  the 

direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  that 
Fig.  37.  is  remain  in  contact  while  its  oentre  P 

moves  with  angular  velocity  n  round 
0,  and  each  radius  of  the  smaller  circle 
turns  with  equal  angular  velocity  in 
the  opposite  direction  round  P.  Let 
PSo  be  a  radius  which  was  along  OA 
when  OP  was  in  the  same  direction, 
and  let  S  be  any  point  on  that  radius, 
or  on  that  radius  produced.  The  angle 
SPSo  is  clearly  2  l  SOA.  Hence  the 
arc  of  circumference  SSo  of  the  smaller 
circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  SA  of  the 
larger,  and  therefore  the  successive 
points  of  SSo  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  of  SA,  without  relative  motion  along  the  tangent,  ae 
eUpping  as  it  is  called,  that  is  the  motion  is  one  of  pure  rolling. 
Clearly  the  motion  of  £  is  precisely  that  of  the  point  R  in  Fig.  36, 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  Hence  when  a  circle  rolls  intenially 
on  another  of  twice  its  radius,  any  point  fixed  in  the  rolling  circ^ 
describes  an  ellipse ;  and  if  the  nuling  take  place  with  uniform 
angular  velocity,  tlie  motion  is  compounded  of  two  simple  harmonio 
motions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  ellipse  becomes  a  straight  line  or  diameter  of  the  larger  circle 
in  the  case  in  which  the  point  R  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  through  R 
deaeribes  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  that  described  by  R.  These 
results  will  be  easiljr  made  out  as  particular  cases  <j  those  just 
found. 

63.  Besoltant  of  Two  Equal  and  Opposite  Circnlar  Motdona. — 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  composition  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  circular  motions  gives  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the 
same  period  and  of  amplitude  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle, 
in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  any  instant.  Thus  in  Fig.  38  let  /*,  ^  be  the 
positions  of  the  particles  whose  motions  in  the  circle  APQ  are  to  be 
compounded,  and  let  CA  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PQ.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  two  motions  taken  perpendicular  to  CA  cancel  one 
another,  so  that  the  resultant  is  a  motion  in  the  radius  CA  equal  to 
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the  stun  of  the  equal  components  of  the  circular  motious  along  that 
line.     Obviously  the  direction  of  CA  is  fixed. 

64.  Resultant  of  Opposite  Circular  Motions  of  Uae^nal  Periods. 
—If,  however,  the  angular  velocities  of  QP  and  OQ  be  unequal,  the 
line  CA  will  change  its  direction  with  angular  velocity  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  angular  velocities  of  the  two  radii,  and  will 
turn  round  C  ia  the  same  direction  as  the  more  quickly  moving 

Thus,  if  T  denote  the  period  of  P,  T  that  of  Q,  the  angular 
velocities  m,  n'  are  Sir/T,  2)r/7",  and  half  the  difference,  the  augular 
velocity  of  CA,  is  b-CI/T"-  1/r).  If  T^T  the  line  CA  turns  round 
C  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  period  2/(1/7'- 1/2"), 

Fto.39. 


that  is  %TTl{r-T).  The  path  of  the  particle  which  has  the 
resultant  motion  is  a  star-shaped  curve  like  Fig.  39,  in  vrhicb, 
however,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  rays  are  not  carried  into  the  centre. 
In  the  particular  case  here  represented  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  resultant  motion  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  times  that  of  either 
f&  the  components. 

These  cases  of  motion  are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
plane  polarised  light,  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
iu  media  like  quartz,  solutions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  tbc.,  and  in 
magneto^ptic  theory  generally. 

65.  Branltaut  of  Two  Similar  Oircvlar  Uotions  of  Uneqnal 
Period  and  Radius. — The  case  of  a  particle,  the  motion  of  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  Concentric  circular  motions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, unequal  both  in  period  and  in  radius,  is  important  and  interest- 
ing. The  displacement  of  the  particle  evidently  varies  from  a 
rnininiiini  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  to  a  maximum  equal  to 
their  sum  and  back  again  altomately. 

The  amount  of  the  displacement  is  given  by  the  equations 
X  =  asiniil  +  bann'l 
y  =  ocosrti  +  icosnX 


(56) 
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which  are  what  (fl4)  hecomewhen  the  period  of  P  is  2ir/n,  and  that 
of  Q  is  2n-/n',  and  the  circular  motioDs  have  the  eaiae  sense. 

To  interpret  these  equations  for  this  case,  let  the  zero  of  reckon:* 
ing  of  <  be  one  of  the  instanis  at  which  the  displacements  in  the 
circular  motions  are  in  the  same  direction.  Then  clearly  at  any 
subsequent  instant  6={n  —  n')t  supposing  n:rn'.  Thus,  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  resultant  motion  and  the  phase-angle  ^  {=  l  FOR  d 
Fig,  35),  we  have 

c  =  >'  +  6"+io6cos(n-n')i ;  ^^yj 

arin(w-«>  ^„,j 

^     o-l-6oo8(Ti-n')( 

When  (n-n')(  =  BUr,  where  m  is  a  whole  number,  we  have 
a  =  a  +  b  or  C'^a  —  b,  according  as  m  is  even  or  odd,  and  when 
(«  -  n'y.  =  f  2m  +  1)  n^/2  we  have  c  =  Ja?  +  6*. 

The  value  of  ^  is  always  such  that  the  resultant  displacement  lies 
between  the  two  moving  radii  in  the  angle  which  is  less  than  n,  except 
in  the  critical  positions,  when,  in  passing  through  zero,  it  changes 
over  from  one  side  of  the  more  quiddy  moving  radius  to  the  other. 

The  reader  may  work  out  from  first  principles  (by  assigning  a 
small  change  if<  to  t,  calculating  the  corresponding  change  d6oi  6,BSiA 
finding  the  limiting  value  of  dOldl  when  dt  is  made  infinitely  small) 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant. 

[The  results  for  the  case  of  two  unequal  motions  in  different 
periods  in  opposite  directions  are  to  be  obtained,  of  course,  from  the 
results  in  the  case  just  discussed  by  changing  the  sign  of  n'.] 

66.  Cue  of  Two  Similar  Circular  Uotions  of  Ea<ul  Badins  and 
Unequal  Period. — In  the  particular  esse  of  the  preceding  motion  in 
which  the  component  displacements  ore  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
resultant  displacement  is  then  2acoa\(n  -  n')t,  and  that  its  direc- 
tion always  bisects  the  angle  (less  than  ir)  between  the  two  moving 
radii.  The  angular  velocity  of  this  bisecting  line  is  evidently 
i{«  +  n');  or,  vfllT+l/T').  In  the  infinitely  short  interval  in 
which  the  revolving  radu  pass  through  a  position  of  opposition,  the 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  tbem  passes  through  an  angle  ir  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  two  lines,  and  then  moves  with  angular 
velocity  j(n  +  n')  until  opposition  is  again  attained,  and  so  on. 

The  resultant  motion  may  be  regarded  as  simple  harmonic  with . 
varying  phase,  and  its  amplitude  changes  from  zero  to  double  the 
ampUtude  of  either  circular  motion,  and  hack  again  alternately,  as 
the  direction  changes  (Fig.  40).  When  2irr/7'=2ir(/?"  +  nff  we  have 
rt(llT-i-l/T^  =  -2ntlT'  +  n^l2.  Thus,  having  started  from  coinci- 
dence, the  directions  of  the  components  are  then  coincident  or  opposed, 
and  by  (57)  the  amphtude  is  the  sum  of  the  radii  or  Eero,  according 
as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

The  variation  of  the  amplitude  can  be  traced  from  Fig.  40  by 
drawing  radii  to  the  curve  there  shown  from  the  point  0,  at  whidi 
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die  amplitude  is  zero.  IF  the  airowa  are  followed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  is  a  kind  of  Bpiral  consisting  of  two  branches,  an  out- 
w&rd  aqd  an  inward,  passing  into  one  another  at  m.  The  outward 
is  described  by  the  particle  ae  it  moves  away  from  0  until  it  reaches 
m,  when  it  returns  on  the  inward  branch  to  0,  to  again  describe  the 
outward  path,  and  so  on. 

FigE.  39  and  40  may  be  regarded  also  as  examples  of  t^doidal  and 
trochoidal  cunres,  and  will  be  encountered  again  in  connection  with 
TibrationaJ  motion. 

67.  Onm  of  DiBplacementa. — The  varying  displacement  of  a 


Fia.  40. 


point  is  frequently  represented  as  in  Fig.  41,  where  distAnoe  OM 
along  the  line  OX  is  proportional  to  the  time  from  the  chosen  zero 
ctf  reckoning,  and  the  distance  MP  of  the  point  P  from  0J(  the  dis- 
placement or  a  quantity  proportional  to  it.  The  displacement,  of 
course,  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  e.g.,  distance  of  the  moving 
pcant  Ax>m  a  fixed  point,  a  fiied  hue,  or  a  fixed  plane,  or  distance 
measured  along  any  curve  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  moving  one. 

If,  as  we  Euppoee  to  be  the  case,  the  curve  of  displacements  thus 
obtained  be  continuous,  a  definite  tangent  FT  to  the  curve  can  be 
drawn  at  any  point  P,  and  this  will  in  the  limit  coincide  with  an 
infinitesimal  element  PQ  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  MP  is 
changing  per  unit  of  increase  of  OM,  that  is  QpjMN  is  thus  pre- 
cisely tan0,  where  i^  is  the  inclination  of  PT  to  OX.  Hence  tan^ 
is  proportional  to  the  particular  speed  of  the  point  P  corresponding 
to  the  displacement  represented  by  MP. 

68.  a.H.3lt  represented  by  CniTO  of  Sines.  —  An  importont 
application  of  this  graphical  process  is  to  simple  harmonic  motion. 
Here  OM  (Fig.  42)  represents  the  time  from  the  zero  of  reckoning,  and 
MP  the  displacement  s  =  acos(nf  - 1).  Thus  OA  represents  in  time 
the  epoch  of  the  motion,  AB  the  maximum  positive  displacement, 
and  MJd^,  M,M^  half  the  period. 
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The  diabejieea  M^,  M,M, ....  are  proportional  to  the  corre^Kmding 
angles  3'CM„,  P'CM,,  shown  in  the  circle  of  centre  0,  and  radius 
equal  to  AS ;  and  tjie  ordinates  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
Bines  of  these  angles.  Hence  the  name  usually  given  to  the  curve 
traced  out  hy  P,  the  ewrw  ofnttea. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  figure  that  the  velocity  of  die 
point  is  a  numerical  maximam  at  the  middle  position,  that  is,  when  i*  is 
on  the  axis  OM^.  The  velocities  at  the  different  points  of  the  curve 
are  capable  cf  graphical  representation  also  by  a  curve  of  sines.     For, 


draw  a  new  circle  (Fig.  AS)  with  centre  0,  and  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  circle  in  Fig.  42.  Let  the  point  P  represent  the  particle  in 
the  defining  rarcular  motion,  and  the  line  PT,  carried  round  by  the 
revolving  radius  OP,  the  constant  spe«d  of 
the  particle  in  the  circle.  (If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  n  the  angular 
velocity  2ir/7',  PT  represents  na.) 

The  projection  pt  of  PT  on  the  hne  OA 
repreeeuts  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  psrsllel 
to  0^,  that  is  the  velocity  in  the  simple  har- 
monic motion,  and  is  in  amount  PTwiPOp, 
or  na.mx[ni  —  t). 

Thus  the  displacement  being  represented 
by  Op,  that  is,  OPcosPOp  or  acos(n(- 1),  the 
correeponding  velocity  is  ~namn{nt~i), 
and  its  suooessive  values  also  give  a  curve 
of  sines.  This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  first  derivative  of  the 
former  curve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  former  cun^e  with  its  ordinates  aU 
multiphed  by  n,  and  shifted  towards  the  left  along  OX  through  a 
distance  representing  three  quarters  of  a  period. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  derivative  of  this  curve,  the  second 
derivative  of  the  former,  may  be  plotted,  and  since  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  so  obtained  are  proportional  to  the  rates  of  variation  of 
those  of  the  second  cui-ve,  they  represent  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the 
diagram  the  accelerations  in  the  first  curve.  We  return,  in  fact,  to 
the  curve  originally  plotted,  with  the  change  that  each  of  its  ordi- 
nates is  multiplied  by  «',  and  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
G9.  Oeiieration  of  Onm  of  Sines  ftom  Oiicnlar  Cylinder. — The 
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curve  of  sines  is  the  curve  geaentted  by  marking  od  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wound  round  a  right  circular  cylinder,  the  outline  of  a  plane 
section  of  the  cylinder  taken  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  then  bringing 
the  paper  again  into  a  plane  sheet.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
aids  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  oblique  section  intersects  - 
tile  paper  in  a  fine  which,  in  the  plane  sheet,  is  the  axis  of  the  curve. 
This  construction  ia  obvious  since  the  ordinatw  of  the  curve  are  pro- 
jections of  the  ordinatea  of  the  circle  of  Fig.  42  drawn  in  a  circular 
section  of  the  cylinder,  and  projected  on 
the  oblique  section  by  the  generators  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  curve  of  section  of  the  <7linder  is 
that  called  an  ellipse,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  physical  astronomy,  the  theory 
of  elasticity  and  other  branches  of  physics. 
It  is  worth  noticing  here,  though  the  curve 
will  be  discussed  in  §§  7i-80j  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  applications,  that  an  ellipse 
may  be  derived  from  a  circle,  by  shorten- 
ing (or  lengthening)  all  ordinatee  at  right 
angles  to  a  perpendicular  diameter  in  the  same  ratio,  as  in  Fig.  4i, 
There  the  ellipse  AbA'  is  derived  from  thecirclejl^jl' by  diminishing 
all  the  ordinates  (as  MP  to  Ifp)  in  the  ratio  of  05  to  Ob.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  mode  of  derivation  just  explained. 

70.  Composition  of  S.H.U.b  by  Ueaus  of  Tlieii  Sin»<hiiT«B. — 
Two  or  more  simple   harmonic  motions  of  different   periods  and 


epochs,  but  in  the  same  lino,  are  compounded  l^  simply  adding 
together  the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  for  each  instant. 
The  resultant  displacement  is  the  displacement  at  that  instant  in  the 
resultant  motion.  This  may  be  done  graphically  by  drawing  with  a 
common  axis,  OX  (Fig.  45),  the  curves  of  sines  representing  the 
different  motions,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  the  ordinates  of 
which  are  each  t^  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curves 
representing  the  constituent  motions.  Thus  Figs.  45  and  46  repre- 
sent the  resultant  of  the  two  motions. 
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a,  cos  (»»(-£[), 


38(2ni-0, 


f,=  iir-  The 


for  the  cases  in  which  a,  =  ^a„  and  (1)  «,-<,  =  0,  (2)  e, 
pericxl  of  the  seoood  motion  is  hajf  that  of  the  first. 

71.  Mechanical  CompoBition  of  B.H.M.S.  Tide  Oancesanct  Tide 
Predicters. — The  resultant  of  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in 
one  line  can  be  traced  graphically  hj  giving,  hy  means  of  proper 


Fia,  ,46. 


mecbanism,  the  resultant  displacement  at  each  instant  to  a  pan  or 
pencil  which  inscribes  the  resultant  curve  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  drawn 
onifonnly  past  the  pen  by  clock-work  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  line  in  which  Uie  marking  point  is  free  to  move.  Thus  in  a 
tide-gauge,  a  pen,  moved  in  a  vertical  line  by  a  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  harbour  or  dock,  marks  the  vaiying  height  of  the  tide 
on  a  convenient  scale  on  a  sheet  of  paper  constantly  drawn  past  the 
pen  by  a  properly  r^ulated  clock,  which  likewise  registers  time  at 
equal  intervtds  bya  alight  motion  of  the  pen.  Data  are  thus  obtained 
for  the  setting  of  another  machine  which  also  compounds  harmonic 
motions,  and  draws  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the 
heights  of  the  tide  at  successive  instents  of  a  considerable  interval  of 
future  time. 

In  this  tide-predicting  machine,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Lord  Kelvin,  a  fine  chain  passes  half  round  each  of  a.  number  of 
pulleys,  all  of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  two  rows  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  vertical  plate,  ajid  so  placed  that  the  chain  passes  from 
row  to  row  as  it  passes  from  one  pulley  to  another,  and  that  the 
parts  of  the  chain  not  on  the  pulleys  are  all  parallel.  The  centres  of 
the  pulleys  are  carried  on  pieces  which  are  each  constrained  to  describe 
simple  harmonic  motion,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  free  parts  of  the 
chains,  by  a  crank-pin  traversing  a  circle  and  working  in  a  trans- 
verse slot  as  described  above,  §  44.  These  crank-pins,  having  been 
set  to  the  proper  relative  amplitudes  and  epochs  are  driven  by  a  train 
of  wheel-work  in  the  proper  rotative  periods  from  a  single  handle 
turned  by  the  operator.  The  motion  of  each  crank-pin  corresponde 
to  a  tidal  constituent,  and  as  the  pulleys  move  the  length  of  the  froe 
end  of  the  chain,  to  which  the  marking  point  is  attached,  rises  or  falls 
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in  any  time  through  a  distance  which  is  the  reaultant  of  the  diaplaoe- 
meiits  of  the  pulleys  in  that  time,  and  the  varying  height  of  the 
water  is  registered  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  drawn  past  the  marking 
pcont  by  the  driving  mechaniam.  Of  course,  variations  of  the  speed 
of  driving  cannot  affect  the  result,  as  the  speeds  in  the  different 
harmonic  motions  and  that  cf  the  paper  are  aJl  affected  in  the  eame 

72.  Uniform  Circnlsr  ISotioit  deriTed  tnm  Two  S.H.U.S. — As 
was  pointed  out  in  §  62  a  uniform  circular  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  perpendicular  diameters  of  the 
circle.  Theee  motdons  are  such  that  the  displacement  in  either  is 
tero  when  that  in  the  other  is  a  maximum ;  in  fact,  if  the  simul' 
taneous  displacements  in  the  motions  be  represented  by  x,  y,  we  have 


X  =  acx>a{nt  —  t) 
Theee  eqnationfl  may  be  put  in  the  eame  form  thus : 


(58) 


aooe(nI-7) 


I      (69) 

where  i]=t-|-ir/2.     The  phases  e,  i;  of  the  two  motions  thus  differ 
by,/2. 

Conversely  it  is  clear  that  two  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the 
same  period  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  as  here  differing  in  phase 
Inr  ir/2,  give  uniform  circular  motion  when  compounded.  Squaring 
the  equations  of  (58)  and  adding  we  obtain 

which  shows  that  the  point  P  lies  on  a  circle  of  radius  a, 

73.  FrctJActioii  of  Ciicls  into  EUipsa. — Now  consider  the  projec- 
tion by  parallel  lines  of  a  circle  on  a  plane  inclined  at  any  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  projection  is  a  closed  curve,  called  an 
tSipae,  some  of  the  properties  of  which  we  now  investigate. 

It  is  clear  that  straight  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  project 
into  straight  lines,  and  that  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel  lines. 
Also  it  is  clear  that  the  lengths  of  all  parall^  lines  are  altered  by 
the  projection  in  the  same  ratio,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  any  two 
parallel  lines  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  projections. 

The  angle  betwewi  the  projections  of  two  lines  ia,  however,  in 
general  different  from  the  angle  between  the  lines.  Thus  two  chords 
of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  in  general  projected 
into  two  chords  of  the  eilipee  inclined  at  a  different  angle.  Thus 
the  diameters  AA',  BS  of  the  circle  are  in  Fig.  47  projects  into  the 
lines  (also  diameters)  of  the  ellipse,  aa,  bb'. 

74.  Properties  of  EUipse. — If  /*  0  be  any  chord  of  the  circle 
divided  in  any  ratio  by  a  point  C,  the  projection  pq  of  the  chord  is 
divided  in  the  same  ratio  by  the  point  e,  which  is  the  projection 
of  C,     A  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  at  right  angles  to 
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itself,  and  ie  projected  into  a  line  bisecting  the  projections  of  the 
chords  of  the  circle.  Any  two  diametera  of  &  circle  are  projected 
into  two  chorda  of  the  dlipse  which  bisect  one  another,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  All 
chords  passing  through  this  point  are  there  bisected ;  it  is  therefore 
called  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  any  line  drawn  tbrongh  it  to 
meet  the  ellipse  on  both  sides  ia  called  a  diameter. 

A  line  cutting  the  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  cutting  the 
eUipse,  and  a  line  touching  the  circle  into  a  line  touching  the  eUipee. 

Fia.  47,  Fro.  48. 


For  if  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  two  points  be  turned  round  one  of 
these  points  until  the  other  has  moved  up  to  coincidence  with  the 
former,  the  projection  of  the  moving  point  will  move  along  the 
ellipse  to  coincidence  with  the  projection  of  the  former  point,  so  that 
the  line  and  its  projection  become  tangents  simultaJieously. 

Since  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  its  extremities,  and  parallel  lines  project  into  parallel 
lines,  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  is  parallel  to  the  chords  bisected  by  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  of  oontact,  and  the  tangents  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  parallel.  Thus  if  bb',  Fig.  47, 
be  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  it  is  bisected  at  o  by  the  centre,  and  the 
tangents  at  b,  b'  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  chords  bisected 
by  bb'.  The  diameter  aa,  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the 
points  b,  b'  and  the  diameter  bb'  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  inasmuch 
as  the  tangents  at  the  points  a,  a  are  parallel  to  bb',  and  each 
diameter  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other. 

Let  AA',  Fig.  48,  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  and  aa  the  corree- 
ponding  diameter  of  an  ellipse  obtained  by  projection  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  As  the  plane  AA'a'a  is  turned 
round  tiie  line  of  centres,  the  length  oa'  of  the  diameter  changes, 
and  is  clearly  a  maximmn  when  the  lines  Aa,  A'a'  have  their  greatest 
difference  in  length,  and  a  minimum  when  they  are  of  the  same 
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length.  But  a  lice  of  given  length  as  AA',  to  have  its  mazuniim 
projection  on  the  oblique  plane,  must  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
lines  of  the  two  planes  which  are  parallel.  Its  projection  is  there- 
fore at  right  angles  to  such  lines.  Hence  the  maximum  diameter 
of  the  ellipse  is  perpendicular  to  the  minimum. 

They  are  also  conjugate  diameters.  For  let  BB",  Fig.  48,  be  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  projects  into  the  minimum  diameter 
bb'  of  the  ellipse.  The  tangent  to  the  circle  at  3  projects  into  the 
tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  b,  and  since  bb'  is  parallel  to  BB"  it  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  defined  by  Bb  and  the  tangent  at  B,  Hence  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  b  which  lies  in  that  plane.  Similarly 
bb'  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  b'.  The  conjugate  diameter  aa' 
therefore  cuts  bb'  at  right  angles,  and  the  tangents  at  its  extremities 
are  pat^el  to  bb'.     It  coincides  with  the  maximum  diameter. 

73.  EQnation  of  EUipM.— Let  the  points  marked  by  small  letters 
in  Fig.  47  represent  the  projections  of  the  points  marked  by  capital 
lettera  in  the  circle  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  diagram ;  then  if  A  A', 
Bffy»  perpendicular  diameters  of  the  circle  aa',  66',  their  projections, 
arc  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse.  Let  /*  be  a  point  on  the 
circle,  OM,  ON(  =  MP)  the  co-ordinates  of  P  taken  with  respect 
to  (7 J(,  0/f  as  axes,  om,  on(  =  np)  their  projections.  Now,  since  the 
ratios  of  the  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection,  we  have 

OM      <m        ON      m 


OA'      OR'        ' 
and  therefore  the  preceding  equalities  give 


[f  we  write  a,  b,  for  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  oa,  oh,  and 
e,  1/  for  the  lengths  of  07n,  mp,  respectively,  the  last  equation  becomes 


which  is  the  relation  fulfilled  by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  an 
ellipse,  referred  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes,  as  axes  of  coKirdinates, 
The  relation  jnst  found  may  be  written. 
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which  may  be  oontrasted  with  the  relation  fulfilled  by  points  on  the 
circle 

A'M.MA  =  —MP'i  =  ^P')- 

It  follows  also  from  the  permanence  of  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines 
that  the  rectangles  under  the  segments  of  intersecting  chords  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  on  the  parallel  diameters.  Thus  let  peqt 
p'cq'  be  any  two  chords  intersecting  in  c,  and  oa',  oh',  the  lengtlis  of 

the  parallel  semi-axes  then 

76.  Frindpal  Diameten  of  EUipse.  Polar  Eqnation  of  EUipse. 
— Let  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  a  point  p  of  the  ellipse  and  let  it  meet 
the  conjugate  diameters  at^,  hb',  Fig.  49,  in  «  and  (,  and  draw  the 
semi-diameter  oq  parallel  to  «{.    In  the  circle  from  which  these  lines 


are  projected  the  diameters  AA',  BR  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  OQ  is  the  radius  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  we  have 

SP.PT=  0(^. 

Since  the  ratios  of  parallel  lines  are  not  altered  by  projection  we 
have  also  in  the  ellipse, 

»p.pt  =  Olf. 

This  relation  enables  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  to  be  deter- 
mined when  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes  are  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude. 

For,  Fig.  50,  take  a  point  r  on  oa  produced  such  that  oa.ar  =  o6*, 
and  from  a  centre  o  in  the  tangent  at  a  draw  a  circle  through 
o,  r,  cutting  the  tangent  oc  in  the  points  d  and  e.  Then,  since 
ta.ad  =  oajir  =  ch^,  ot,  od  must  be  along  oonjugate  semi-axes, 
and  they  are  perpendicular,  since  the  angle  eod  is  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  longer  principal  axis  is  called  the  major  axis,  the  other 
is  called  the  minor  asis.  We  shall  denote  the  lengtiis  of  the 
principal  semi-axes  by  a,  b. 

Putting  now  p  for  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  on  an  ellipse,  0  for  the  angle  the  radius- 
vector  makee  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  eUipse,  a  for 
tiie  angle  the  positive  semi-axis  major  makes  with  the  fixed  I^e,  we 
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have  i.oap  =  6-a.  We  have  alao  x  =  pcoa(6-a),  j/»p8in(6-a). 
Hence  equ&tion  (60)  becomes 

'■-l-,^c«).-(«-.)'  <'"' 

where  e"  =  (a'  -  J')/o'-  This  gives  p  for  any  valae  of  ft  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  emiatioD  gives  two  equal  and  opposite  values  of 
p  for  a  given  value  of  0. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 


Fie.  60. 


on  a  tangent  and  the  radius-vector  to  the  point  of  contact,  then  by 
calculating  p8in^[  =  p'(£e/(dp'  +  p't/9')']  the  reader  may  verify  that 
the  length,  ST,  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  a  tangent 
touching  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius-vector  p  ie  (if  a  =  0)  given  by 


5^1  -e'cos^fl 


(64) 


77.  Area  of  an  EUlpse.—If  A  be  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  the 
area  of  its  projection,  by  lines  at  right  angles  to  (ts  plane,  on  a  plane 
inclined  at  an  angle  8  to  the  former  (that  is  for  which  the  angle 
between  two  lines  drawn  in  the  planes,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  their  intersection,  is  0)  is  Ajooad.  For  imagine  the  area  divided 
into  Teiy  narrow  strips  having  their  sides  all  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  jjlanes.  Each  strip  is  a  rectangle  plus  a 
small  portion  at  each  end  given  by  the  curved  boundaty  of  the  area. 
The  length  of  any  rectangular  portion  if  i  is  changed  to  //cosfl  while 
its  breadth  remains  unchaoged.  If  A'  be  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the 
rectangles,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  projections  is  ^7*^^  6-  ^^ 
comparison  with  A'  the  difference  A'  -  A  may  be  made  as  small  as 
we  please  by  taking  the  stripe  sufficiently  narrow,  and  bence  we 
obteun  accurately  for  the  projected  area  the  value  AjcooB. 

Bimilarly,  if  the  area  be  projected  on  the  second  plane  by  linee 
perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  area  of  the  projection  is  Aco&d. 
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These  results  it  is  to  be  observed  are  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  given  figure  in  its  plane. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  &  square  be  described  round  a  circle,  and 
the  figure  be  projected,  the  cirale  will  become  an  ellipse,  and  the  sides 
of  the  square  four  tangents  forming  a  circumscribing  parallelogram. 
If  a',  h'  he  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  parallel  to  the 
tangents,  and  6  the  angle  between  them,  we  have  for  the  area  of  the 
parallelogram  the  value  ^a'^'sio  6,  and  this  holds  for  all  pairs  of  ood- 
jugate  axes.  Therefore,  if  a,  6  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  semi- 
axes,  a'b'toa9  =  ab. 

Also  the  area  of  the  circle  being  trfr^  (supposing  the  semi-asis 
6  to  be   equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
Fib.  El.  circle)  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  trab. 

For  the  semi^lxes  a',  b'  this  becomes 
ira'&'sina 

78.  Foci  and  Focal  PropertieB  of 
EllipM. — Space  does  not  permit  of 
further  discussion  of  the  geometry  of 
the  ellipse,  but  from  the  results  given, 
above  various  properties  of  the  curve 
can  be  deduced  with  great  ease.  For 
example,  taking  the  principal  axes 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  fixing  two 
points  ^5"  (Fig.  51)  on  the  major 
axis,  such  that  S'C=GS=Ja^-b\ 
the  reader  may  prove  at  once  that  if  as  before  e = ^/(a*  -  6*)/a,  then 
S'P  =  a~a>^  SP=a  +  ex,sotbat 

SP  +  S'P  =  2a. 
The  ratio  e  is  called  the  eeeeiitnciti/  of  the  ellipse. 

The  points  S,  S'  are  called  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  play  a  great 
part  in  toe  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  curve.  An  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  a,  b,  that  is  of  eccentricity  ^(a=  -  b^)ja,  may  be  generated  in 
the  following  manner.  Fix  two  pins  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  distance 
apart  of  2ea,  and  place  over  them  a  thin  string,  the  ends  of  which 
have  been  knotted  together  so  as  to  give  a  closed  length  of  2(1  +e)a. 
Then  keeping  the  string  taut  against  the  pins  by  pressing  against 
it  with  one  side  of  a  sharp  pencil  point,  while  the  point  is  carried 
round  pressing  against  the  paper,  a  closed  curve  will  be  described, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse  of  the  dimensions  required. 

Again,  if  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  be  drawn  at  any  point  /*  as  in 
Fig.  51,  and  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  circle  described  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  as  diameter  in  the  points  RP',  the  lines  SR,  Sff 
drawn  from  flie  foci,  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  and 
SH.S'E'  =  6*  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  RS  be  produced  to  meet 
the  circle  again  in  T,  RS.ST=h\  This  property  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  discussion  of  elliptic  motion,  that  is  the  motion  of  (i 
particle  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  under  an  acceleration  constantly  directed 
towards  one  of  the  foci. 
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The  student  may  also  verify  that  the  lines  S'P,  SP  drawn  from 
the  foci  to  any  point  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  F,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  focal  radii  of  the  point.  Also  he  may  verify  the  property, 
generally  made  the  definition  of  the  curve,  that  the  distance  of  any 
point  P  on  the  carve  from  one  of  the  foci,  S"  say,  bears  a  constant 
ratio  e  (less  than  unity)  to  its  diatajice  from  a  straight  line  called  the 
directrix,  which  is  dmwn  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  and  cuta 
it  in  a  point  X  at  a  distance  AX  from  the  vertex  equal  to  FA/e. 

79.  Focal  Polar  Eqnation  of  Ellipse.— The  polar  equation  of  the 
ellipse  with  one  focus  as  pole,  that  is  the  relation  between  the  length 
of  the  radius  vector,  drawn  from  the  focus  to  any  point  of  the  curve, 
and  the  angle  6  its  direction  maikes  with  a  fixed  direction  in  the 
plane,  is  easily  obtained.  Take  as  pole  the  focus  S  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  in  Fig.  51,andlet  the  angle  which  the  radius-vector  makes  with 
the  positive  direction  of  the  major  axis  be  0  -  a.  Since  p  =  a  +  ex,  and 
!C^pco6(8-o)  +  ae,  wehavep  =  a(l  — e*)  +  efteos(9-a),  which  gives 
a(l-e') 
''"l-«ooe(fi-a)'  (65) 

If  a  ■•  0,  that  is  if  9  be  measured  from  oa,  the  equation  is 

p=  <^-^),  (66) 

The  perpendicular  firom  the  focos  on  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  f?dQjJ^d9*  +  d(?.    The  last  equation  gives 
6' 


n^I-2ecoBe  +  «' 


(C7) 


80.  SMtlons  of  a  Oone.— In  the  ellipse  e  is  always  less  than  I, 
bnt  another  curve,  the  hyperix^,  exists,  defined  also  by  the  focus  and 
directrix  property,  with  the  difference  that  «>  1.  The  properties  of 
this  curve  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  ellipse,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.  A  third  curve,  the  parabola, 
is  obtained  by  making  0=1,  that  is  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
curve  from  the  focus  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix. 

The  curves  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  sections  of  a  double  right 
dicnlar  cone.  A  section  by  a  pbuae  making  an  angle  with  the  aids 
greater  than  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone  gives  an  ellipse,  a 
section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  the  axis  less  than  the  s^ui- 
vertical  angle  gives  a  hyperbola,  which  it  will  be  seen  hag  two  infinite 
In&nches  (since  the  sheets  of  the  cone  are  supposed  to  be  infinite), 
while  a  parabola  is  given  by  a  section  parallel  to  a  generating  line. 
Thus  the  parabola  consists  of  a  single  infinite  branch. 

This  mode  of  generating  curves  accounts  for  their  ordinary  name— 
the  conic  sections.  The  reader  may  observe  the  curves,  by  throwing, 
by  means  of  a  small  source  of  light,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  smfdl 
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candle,  the  shadow  of  R  circular  disk  (a  aoup-plate  for  example)  oii 
the  Boor,  or  on  the  wall  of  a  room.  In  the  fonner  case,  if  the  flame 
be  higher  than  every  part  of  the  disk,  the  shadow  on  the  floor  will 
be  an  ellipse,  becranine  a  straight  line  of  couim  when  the  disk  is 
edge-on  to  the  aouree  <A  light.  If  the  flame  be  at  a  height  above  the 
floor  intermediate  between  those  of  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of 
the  disk,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  will  be  one  branch  of  a  hyperbola 
thrown  by  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk  below  the  flame.  The 
rays  produced  backward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  edge  c^  the  disk 
would  mark  out  on  the  floor  the  other  branch  of  the  curve.  It  is 
clear  that  the  branches  are  infinite,  since  the  horizontal  rays  only 
meet  the  floor  at  an  infinite  distance. 

If  the  luminous  source  be  on  a  level  with  the  highest  point  of 
the  disk  the  second  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  at  all. 
The  curve  is  then  a  parabola. 

81.  S.H.H.B  in  OoiOngate  Diuneteis  of  EUipae  siving  EUlptie 
Ifotioit. — Returning  now  to  simple  harmonic  motion  produdng 
circular  motion,  we  see  that  the  rectangular  components 

a:=ocoe{n*-*),     y  =  acos(n< -e*  ir/2) 

project  into  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  of  amplitudes  a',  b'  the  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes, 
and  diBering  in  phase  by  ir/2  in  angle,  or  a  quarter  of  a  period  in 
time.  Furtiier,  the  resultant  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions 
thus  specified  is  an  elliptic  motion  which  can  be  obtained  by  pro- 
jection from  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in  phase  is  not  the 
anele  between  the  conjugate  diameters.  The  time  taken  by  the 
radius,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  to  the  projection  of  the 
particle  moving  in  the  circle,  to  pass  through  any  of  the  four  angles 
in  the  ellipse  between  one  conjugate  semi-axis  and  the  other,  is,  of 
course,  a  quarter  of  a  period.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  radius  to 
the  particle  in  the  elliptic  motion  is  a  maximum  at  the  extremities  of 
the  minor  axis,  and  a  minimum  at  the  extremities  of  the  major  axis. 

92.  Velocities  in  the  Elliptic  Hotion.^ — The  magnitudes  of  the 
linear  and  angular  velocities  at  any  point  in  the  elliptic  orbit  may  be 
found  as  follows.  The  radius  drHwn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to 
the  particle  moving  in  the  circumference  has  angular  velocity  n,  and 
describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Thus  in  a  short  time  di,  the 
area  swept  over  is  Ir'iuft,  since  it  is  very  approximately  a  triangle  of 
base  rndt  and  height  r.  Thus  Jr'n  is  the  rate  at  which  the  radius 
describee  area.  If  successive  intervals  all  of  one  length  dl  be  taken, 
the  successive  areas  ^t^rtdt  will  be  equal,  and  their  projections  on  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse  will  be  equal.  If  now  «>  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  radius-vector  for  any  position  of  Ae  point  in  the  ellipse,  v  the 
linear  velocity  of  the  point,  p  be  the  length  of  the  radius-vector,  and  CT 
that  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  the 
point,  the  area  described  iaMmadli&\fi'mdi=^XSvdt.    Thus  we  have 
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(0  =  r'n/p'ooefl,  and  D=r'n/BIco80,  where  8  is  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  in  Fig.  47.  The  angular  velocity  is  thus 
inversely  proportional  to  t^e  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius- vector, 
the  linear  velocity  is  Lnversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent.  The  lengths  of  the  radius-vector  and  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  itsextremityaregiveninl  76  above. 
89,  Gompoaition  of  S.E.U.B  in  Kectangnlar  Directioiu. — When 
the  nnotioDS  to  be  compounded  are  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  but  do  not  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the 
resultant  motion  is  still  elliptic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  given  components  be 

x  =  aaM(fU-E)  ]       ,„„, 

y  =  6coe(ni-,).  \       t^**) 

These  expanded  give  x='x,  +  x„   y  =  yi+y,  where 

xe,  ~  acoBccoenf,     x,  =  asinesinnt 
y,  =  6coei)CosnC,     y,  =  Asinesinnt. 

The  componeDtB  x„  y^  give  simple  harmonic  motion  in  a  straight 
line,  the  equation  of  which  is 

Jcosij.i,  -  aco8e.yi  =  0. 


Thus  we  have  in  these  linra  the  two  simple  harmonio  motions 

}      (69) 


=  ^o'cos'i  +  ir'coa'^.coent. 


They  are  inclined  at  the  angle 

tan'''(&coei)/acosc)  -  tan ~'{d sin ij/a sine) 

and  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  erf  a  period.  They  therefore  give 
motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  these  two  lines  are  conjugate  diameters. 
The  lengths  of  the  conjugate  semi-axes  are  the  co-^ciente  of  cosnl, 
einiU  in  the  values  of  s,,  s,  above. 

When  the  periods  of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  to  be 
oompomided  are  not  quite  exactly  equal,  the  amount  of  inequahty  is 
equivalent  to  a  difference  of  epoch  added  each  period.  The  moti(»i 
is  very  closely  in  an  ellipse  at  any  instant  of  time,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  phase  thus  growing  up  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the 
ellipee  is  continually  undergoing  change.  Thus  with  an  apparatus 
for  recording  the  continually  varying  path  this  phenomenon,  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  apses  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  can  be  studied. 

84,  Oenenl  Cue  of  Composition  of  8.H.H.B. — If  we  have  any 
nomber  erf  simple  harmonic  mtitions  gf  any  amplitudes  and  epochs 
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and  in  any  directionfi  whatever,  but  of  the  same  period,  it  can  be 
Bhown  that  they  are  equivalent  to  two  oompcmentB  having  a  dif* 
ferenceof  phase  of  ir/2,  and  therefore  give  elliptic  motion  of  the  hind 
just  discussed.  For  let  ■  =  acos(nl-E)  be  a  specimen  motion  in  a 
line  the  directi<m  cosines  of  which  are  I,  m,  n,  ttien  we  can  resolve  it 
into  components  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 

x=la  coeecosnt  +  ^  sineeinrU 

y  =  )naooS(COsnl+ma8in(BinT(f 

a=na  coscco3n/  + naninisinnf. 

Doing  this  for  all  the  motions  and  adding  we  get  (denoting  the 
stun  of  the  values  of  any  quantity  x  by  2(z)  ) 

2(x)«jdcaBn^4- ^'sinnt  *! 

S(y)  =  Bcosni  +  S'sinni  !■      (70) 

2(a)  =  Ccosn(  +  <?'sin»(  j 

where  .i  =  S(£xcosc),    5=2(maco6c),  C=S()iacoae),   ^'  =  2:(/osine), 

We  may  now  compound  the  motions  given  by  the  three  fitst  terms 
on  the  right  into  a  single  harmonic  motion,  the  motions  given  by  the 
three  second  terms  into  another.  The  former  is  along  the  line  the 
direction  cosines  of  which  are 

AjJA'  +  B'  +  C,    BIJA'  +  B'  +  C,    CIJA'+^+C*, 
and  is  represented  by  ^^^_^^ 

g^JA''+IP+C'c€ent.  (71) 

The  latter  is  along  the  line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are 
A'IJA'*  ■i-B''  +  C*,  4c.,  and  is  given  by 


s=^/A-^  +  B'UC*anni.  (72) 

Thus  the  motion  is  reduced  to  two  in  linee  inclined  to  one  another 
at  the  angle 

_ ,  AA'  +  BB''^  CC 


s/^ *  +  if*  +  C»  TT^TF^TC"* 


with  a  difference  of  phase  of  a  quarter  of  a  period.  Thus  again 
the  resultant  motion  is  motion  in  an  ellipse  of  which  the  lines  just 
determined  are  the  conjugate  axee. 

85.  Composition  of  S.H.M.S  in  BectanxiiUr  Directions  and  lA 
Periods  in  the  Batio  of  1  :  2. — Let  us  consider  now  very  briefly  two 
simple  harmonic  motions  in  rectangular  directions,  in  periods  which 
are  in  Ute  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  and  with  epochs  differing  by 
any  specified  amount.     Thus  let  the  motions  be  represented  by 

x<Bacos(ml-e),     i/=bcosnt, 
where  m,  n  are  whole  numbers.    The  equation  of  the  resultant  paUi 
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is  to  be  obtained  by  eliminating  (  between  the  two  equations,  and  go 
finding  a  relation  connecting  x,  y  and  the  three  constants  a,  h,  t. 

We  may  take  one  fxc  two  particular  cases.  Thus  let  m/n=2 
(correepondtDg  to  the  interval  of  an  octave  in  music),  the  equations 
of  the  motions  are 

x=(icot((2ni  — e),     y  =  bcoant. 

Expanding  the  value  of  x  and  substitating  y/6for  cosnt,  ^1  -  y'/t' 
for  sin  nt,  we  obtain 


tor  the  equation  of  the  path. 

If  1  =  0,  the  equation  reduces  to 


(78) 


!f-ifi:*a).  (74) 

which  represents  a  parabola.     The  path  is  thus  an  arc  of  a  pan-bola 
^rmmetrical  about  the  axis  of  y,  and  limited  by  tiie  extreme  values  of 
X  and  y.     It  is  shown  in  the  first  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52, 
If  t  =  »r/2  the  equation  of  the  patS  ia 

J'a^-4aV(6»-y»).  (75) 

This  represents  a  curve  passing  through  the  origin,  lia  nature  near 
the  origin  may  be  made  out  by  considering  what  the  equation  becomes 
for  very  small  values  of  y.  Then  the  term  in  y*  ia  very  small  in 
cxnnpflriEOD  with  that  in  y^,  and  the  equation  is  approximately 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  hx-2ay  =  Q,  bx  +  2ay  =  0.  These 
represent  two  lines  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  supplementary 
angUs  ie,n'~'bl2a,  tan~'(  -  bj2a)  to  the  axis  of  x.  Thus  the  curve  at 
the  origin  has  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  cross.  These  lines  are  the 
tangents  at  the  tnigin,  which  is  also  a  point  of  inflection  for  each  of 
tJie  two  portions  of  the  curve  that  cross  there. 

Again,  whenir  =  0  we  have  y*(y*-i*)  =  0,  which  gives  y=  *0, 
y*  ^b.  Thus  the  ajtis  of  y  cuts  the  curve  in  four  points,  two 
ccsncddent  at  the  origin  (one  on  each  part  of  the  curve),  and 
ntvmally  in  two  others  equidistant  from  tiie  origin.  Lastly,  since 
the  curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  for  its  equation  is 
saticfied  by  equal  positive  or  negative  values  of  x  for  a  given  value 
ot  y,  and  there  are  two  pairs  of  such  values  of  y  for  a  given  value  of 
Xf  it  has  the  form  of  a  "figure  of  eight."  When  a  =  b  the  ampli- 
todes  of  the  component  motions  are  equal,  and  the  curve  is  shown 
in  the  fifth  diagram  of  the  series  in  Fig.  52.  The  same  curve  would 
be  obtained  if  the  difference  of  epochs  were  any  odd  multiple  of 
t/2,  a«  the  reader  may  verify. 
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When  tbe  difference  of  epochs  is  neither  a  multiple  of  r  nor  an 
odd  multiple  of  7rf2,  the  curve  lies  in  form  between  a  parabola  and  the 
figure  of  eight.  The  eeriea  of  sixteen  curves  in  Fig.  52  are  diawn  for 
values  of  c  increasing  by  steps  of  |ir  from  0  up  to  2*.  Further  like 
increase  of  e  would  only  reeult  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of 

When  the  periods  of  the  simple  harmonic  motions  are  very  nearly, 
but  not  quite  exactly,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  tbe  resultant  motion  is 


Via.  6a. 


at  each  instant,  and  even  for  a  moderate  interval,  very  approximately 
along  the  curve  which  would  be  followed  throughout  if  the  relatioo 
were  exact ;  while  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  relation  has  its  effect  in  a 
continual  change  of  the  difference  of  epochs,  so  that  the  path  is 
carried  in  auccession  through  every  possible  variety  of  form.  This 
succession  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  62. 

86.  Two  Bectangnlar  S.E.H.s  of  Periods  in  tiie  Batio  of  2  : 3. — 
When  the  periods  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3  (corresponding  to  the 
interval  of  a  perfect  fifth  in  music)  the  resultant  path  is  more  com-- 
plicated.  Fig.  53  gives  the  curve  for  a  difTerence  of  epoch  varying 
from  0  to  6ir/8  by  steps  of  ^.  Fig.  54  shows  the  still  more  complex 
path  for  two  motions  of  periods  m  the  ratio  3  : 4,  and  cS  epochs 
differing  as  before. 

87.  Bealisatdon  of  Beanltant  Oniras. — These  harmonic  curves 
may  be  realised  in  different  ways.     We  shall  describe  three,  and 
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it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student  to  try  them,  and  follow  out 
for  himself  the  formation  of  the  curve  in  different  cases. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder  (a  wide  glass  bottle  will  do)  and  lay  down  on 
good  transparent  tracing-paper  a  curve  of  sines  od  such  a  scale  that 
aay  two  periods  of  the  curve  are  obtained  in  a  distance  AB  along  the 


axis  of  x  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  tube.  Then  roll  the 
paper  round  the  tube  so  that  the  line  ABV  forms  a  circumference. 
If  the  tube  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  looked  at  horizontally 
from  a  sufficient  distance,  the  curve  on  the  cylinder  will  appear  to  be 
^xijected  by  parallel  lines  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  tho 


direction  of  vision.  If  the  tube  be  then  turned  i-ound  its  axis  the 
projected  curve  will  pass  through  its  successive  forms,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  in  Figs.  55, 56,  57.  If  two  diametrically  opposite 
points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  tine  of  abscissae  are  in  tine,  the 
figure  seen  is  the  figure  of  eight ;  if  two  maximum  ordinates  or  two 
ininiTniim  ordioatcs  are  placed  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis 
of  the  tube  and  the  eye,  the  cm-re  is  the  parabola  ;  and  so  on.  Figs. 
55,  56,  57  were  obtained  in  this  way  by  winding  two  periods  of  a 
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curve  of  sines  round  a  cylindrical  gUee  bottle,  atod  photc^raphing 
the  whole  trom  a  distance. 

If  the  curve  drawn  on  tbe  tracing-paper  has  three  periods,  and  is 
just  long  enough  to  pass  twice  round  the  tube,  the  ratio  of  periods 
is  2  :  S  ;  and  a  series  of  curves  comprising  those  given  in  Fig.  58  will 
be  observed  in  viewing  the  tube  aa  before,  and  turning  it  round  its  axis. 

The  curves  may  tdeo  be  drawn-  as  follows.  Lay  down  on  paper  a 
rectangle  having  sides  proportional  to  tbe  ranges  of  motion  2a,  2b. 
Then  if  the  period  of  the  motion  of  range  2a  be  to  that  of  the 
motion  of  range  2i  in  the  ratio  m/n,  divide,  in  the  following  manner, 
the  side  2a  of  the  rectangle  into  ptn  parts,  and  the  dde  26  into  pn 
parts,  where  p  is  any  convenient  whole  number.      On    the  sides 


Fio. 


ia  and  2b  as  diameters  describe  semi-circles,  and  divide  the  circum- 
ferences respectively  into  pm  and  pn  equal  parts.  Then  project  the 
points  of  division  of  each  semicircle  on  the  diameter  by  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  the  latter.  Lines  then  drawn  through  these  points  tbna 
found  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  will  divide  the  latter  into 
p'mn  small  rectangles,  of  sizes  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  large  rectangle. 

Then  starting  from  any  comer  of  one  of  these  rectangles  draw  a 
line  diagonally  across  an  adjacent  rectangle,  and  continue  it  diagonally 
across  the  next,  and  so  on  until  one  of  the  rectangles  at  the  outside 
is  reached.  The  line  should  then  be  ccmtinued,  but  made  to  curve 
round,  touching  the  side  at  the  remote  comer  of  this  rectangle  so  as 
to  turn  back,  and  go  diagonally  across  the  next.  The  line  is  then 
continued  as  before  until  either  one  of  the  comers  of  tbe  large 
rectangle  is  reached  or  a  symmetrica!  figure  is  completed  by  tbe  line 
returning  to  the  first  point,  going  in  tbe  snme  direction  asat  starting. 
Further  motion  of  the  tracing  point  would  merely  retrace  tbe  curve. 
If  a  comer  is  reached,  the  curve  is  to  be  retraced  and  continued 
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berond  the  startiog-point  until  a  comer  is  ag^  reached.  After 
this  the  curve  is  again  merely  retraced. 

Fig.  f>8  illustrBitea  this  construction  for  the  case  of  m  =  i,  n  =  S, 
Midp  =  2. 

88.  The  Blackhnm  Fendnlnm. — Bat  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of 
drawing  the  curves  is  by  means  of  the  double  pendulum  invented  by 
Professor  Blackburn.     The 

arrangement  is  shown   in  Fig.  59. 

Fig.  5&.*  Cords  of  equal 
length  are  attached  at 
points  AB  in  &  horizontal 
beam,  and  meet  at  C,  where 
there  is  attached  a  single 
cord  carrying  a  heavy  bob 
P.  The  bob  is  generally 
a  ring  of  lead  encircling 
a  funnel  ooutaining  fine 
dry  sand.t  which  may  be 
confined  by  a  small  plug  in 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  until 
an  experiment  is  to  be 
made.  Below  on  the  table 
is  a  board  painted  a  dull 
black,  which  can  be  re- 
moved when  required  and 
rt^tlaced  by  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
this  contrivance  really  con- 
siste  of  two  pendulums  of 
different  lengths,  free  to 
vibrate  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.    For 

the  whole  suspended  system,  may  turn  about  the  line  AB,  or  the 
lower  part  altwe  about  the  point  C  in  the  plane  ABC.  Any  motion 
given  to  the  lower  part  perpendicular  to  this  plane  would  cause 
motion  of  the  upper  part  as  well,  so  that  there  are  only  the  two 
independent  motions  specified. 

By  means  of  a  double  cord  and  a  small  ring  which  can  be  pushed 
along  it  the  position  of  C  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendu- 
lums can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Any  variation  in  the  total  vertical 
height  caused  by  changing  the  length  of  the  fork  can  be  corrected 
by  carrying  the  ends  of  the  cord  thiough  rings  or  over  pulleys  at  AB, 
uid  securing  the  ends  round  cleats  on  the  posts  as  shown. 

It  is  proved  in  §  138  that  the  bob  of  an  ordinary  simple  pendu- 
lum (that  is  a  pendulum  consisting  of  a  massive  particle  suspended 

*  Fig.  59  ii  taken,  with  some  changer,  from  PriKtieal  Aeoutlia,  by  C.  L. 
Bama  (HacmtUan  and  Co.]- 

t  It  ii  Kimetiines  difficult  to  get  flne  white  uud.  Tbe  fine  powdered 
angar  called  "  castor  sngar  "  is  very  cheap,  and  doea  qoite  as  well. 
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by  a  fine  thread)  deecribes  approximately  simple  hannomc  motion, 
and  the  more  approsimately  uie  smaller  the  arc  of  oscillation,  and 
that  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulom.  Thus,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  B,  the  periods  may 
be  brought  veiy  exactly  into  any  required  relation,  except,  of  course, 
that  of  equality,  which  can  only  be  roughly  obtained  owing  to  the 
impossibility  cd  bringing  A  G,  CB  into  a  horizontal  line. 

The  pendulum  may  be  initially  deflected  to  any  desired  extent, 
and  secured  by  a  fine  thread  attached  to  the  bob  and  an  upright, 
carried  by  a  heavy  foot  so  that  it  can  be  shifted  if  necessary  after 
the  thread  has  been  fixed.  The  plug  having  been  withdrawn  and 
any  motion  of  the  bob  set  up  having  died  out,  the  thread  is  burned 
by  the  flame  of  a  match,  and  the  bob  released  to  begin  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  path,  which  is  shown  by  the  white  sand  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  board  beneath.  ' 

As  staridng  the  pendulum  from  rest  in  this  way  involves  i  =  0, 
it  is  better,  for  the  exhibiti<m  of  the  curve  for  any  required  difference 
of  phase,  to  have  the  relation  of  periods  slightly  inaccurate,  and, 
having  started  the  pendulum,  to  sweep  ofT  the  sand  from  the  board 
without  touching  the  bob,  until  by  the  accumulation  of  difierence  of 
epoch  the  motions  are  in  the  required  phase.  Then  the  pattern 
having  been  completed,  the  board  can  be  slipped  from  under  the 
bob,  and  the  path  photographed  if  a  record  of  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  pendulum  serves  exceedingly  well  for  the  demonstration  <^ 
the  slowly  varying  elliptic  motion  produced  by  two  motions  not 
exactly  in  unison.  The  fork  C  is  pulled  up  as  near  to  the  horizontal 
line  AB  as  possible,  so  that  the  periods  a^e  rendered  almost  equal. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  a  heavy  bob  the  tension 
of  the  nearly  horizontal  cords  will  be  great,  so  that  a  strong  cord 
moat  be  chosen. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  alteration  of  phase  as 
shown  by  the  change  of  form  of  the  path,  and  also  the  slow  diminu- 
tion of  amplitude  due  to  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
bob.  As  the  stream  of  sand  forms  a  perfectly  flexible  nearly  friction- 
less  style,  the  chief  cause  of  diminution  of  amplitude  is  the  action  dt 
the  air  on  the  bob.  The  motions  compounded  are  thus  cases  of  the 
resisted  motion  discussed  above,  §  5i).  A  pen  or  pencil  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  sand  stream,  and  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
the  record-sheet  is  sometimes  superposed,  as  in  Tisley's  and  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  producing  harmonic  curves.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  applying  the  method  of  obtaining  a  stream  of  ink  from 
a  fine  nozzle,  not  touching  the  record-sheet,  which  is  adopted  in  Lord 
Kelvin's  "  Siphon  Recorder."  There  the  ink  is  contained  in  a  metal 
box,  which  is  electrified.  The  paper  rests  on  an  uninsulated  metal 
roller,  and  so  the  ink  is  forced  out  in  a  stream  of  fine  drops  by  electric 
attraction. 

The  curves  here  described  seem  to  have  been  first  experimentally 
produced  by  Lissajous,  and  his  method  of  exhibiting  ttiem  will  be 
explained  later  in  the  section  of  this  work  dealing  with  Acottiiice. 
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89.  Cnrre  of  Velocities.  Distance  travelled  in  OiTsn  Time. — 
The  distance  travelled  in  anj  direction  in  any  time  by  a  particle 
looving  in  a  given  manner  can  be  found  by  taking  what  is  called  the 
integral,  that  is  simply  the  sum,  of  the  distances  travelled  in  succee- 
Bive  exceedingly  small  intervals  of  time,  the  proper  mean  velocities 
for  each  of  which  are  calculated  from  the  known  law  of  variation  of 
the  velocity.  This  proceea,  which  apart  from  Uie  technical  rules  for 
carrying  it  out  in  certain  casee  is  exceedingly  eimple  in  conception, 
will  be  easily  understood  from  tiie  examplee  which  follow.  Let  a 
carve  be  constructed  with  as  ordinates  successive  values  of  the  velocity 
for  which  the  space  described  in  a  given  time  is  to  be  computed. 


J^ 


Let  Fig.  6U  represent  such  a  curve,  and  let  the  ordinate  .^f  repre- 
sent tbe  speed  at  time  f,,  the  b^inning  of  the  interval,  BL  the 
speed  at  time  t„  the  end  of  the  interval,  and  AKthe  speed  at  time  t, 
an  int^^nediate  instant.  The  numerical  value  of  the  space  described 
in  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  including  the  instant  which  marks  the 
time  flies  between  vi^  tbe  area  of  the  rectangle  :>S^{7,  Fig.  61,  and  that 
of  the  rectangle  QW.  For  these  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
interval  dl  in  the  first  case  by  the  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interval,  in  the  second  by  the  speed  at  the  end,  and  the  interval  is 
taken  so  short  that  the  change  of  speed  during  the  interval  has  been 
throughout  an  increase  or  a  diminution. 

Dividing  then  the  whole  interval  <,  ~(,  up  into  elements  of 
length  dt,  not  necessarily  equal,  but  very  sm^,  we  see  that  the 
whole  distance  traversed  in  the  time  f,  -  (g  is  lees  than  tbe  stun 
of  the  areas  of  the  rectangles,  the  tops  of  which  are  the  steps  of, 
so  to  speak,  the  upper  staircase,  and  greater  than  the  sum  oi  the 
areas  of  thoae  which  have  as  their  tops  the  steps  of  the  lower 
staircase.  Clearly  the  narrow  zig-zag  string  of  small  areas  which 
forms  the  difference  between  these  values  approaches  sero  indefinitely 
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as  if f  ia  taken  shorter  and  shorter.  Thus,  BV  being  denoted  by  v 
and  denoting  by 

simply  the  sum  of  the  products,  of  which  vdt  is  a  specimen,  ftn*  the 
elements  into  which  tiie  time  t,-{  is  divided,  we  see  that  the 
limiting  value  of  this  sum,  when  sh  the  elements,  c^  are  taken 
infinitely  short,  is  the  area  of  the  figure  contained  within  the  terminal 
ordinatea  AK,  BL,  the  curve  KVL,  and  the  axis  AB.  Then  to  indi- 
cate that  the  limiting  value  is  taken  we  use  instead  of  the  Greek 
tigma  for  sign  of  summation  the  sign  /,  which  is  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  long  «,  and  is  called  the  sign  of  integration.  It  has 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  meaning  which  has  just  been  explained. 

The  process,  however,  by  which  the  value  of  f  '  vdt  can  be  calcu- 
lated when  the  relation  of  v  to  f  is  known, 
is  a  technical  matter,  and  is  part  of  what  is 
called  the  inUgrtd  eaictUns.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  on  which  this  calculus  is  based 
are  quite  simple,  and  exist  in  a  m<H«  or 
less  latent  state  in  the  mind  of  nearly 
everybody, 

90.  Integral  of  Curve  of  Velodtifla. 
UnifoTinlr  Accelerated  Motion. — We  may 
now  take  one  or  two  examples.  It  will  not 
matter  to  the  results,  but  it  will  save 
printing  if  in  these  we  take  t^  as  zero,  that  is  reckon  the  time  from, 
the  beginning  of  the  interval. 

Let  the  speed  vary  directly  as  the  time,  that  is  let  tbe  rate 
of  gain  of  speed  be  a  constant,  a,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  space  traversed  in  time  £==•!,.  This  is  the  case  of  constant 
acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  speed  at  time  t  =  0 
was  V  ,  at  time  t  it  will  be  v,  ->■  of.  If  A,  Fig,  61',  represent  t„  whic^ 
we  takeaszero,J.S  represents  <,.  Let  Jf  and  ^JT represent  Cj,  and 
Vj  respectively,  then  the  speed  at  any  intermediate  instant,  H,  will 
be  obtained  by  joining  LM  by  a  straight  line,  and  taking  SL  parallel 
to  A£  or  £M.  Thus  the  distance  traversed  is  represented  by 
tha  area  ABMK,  which  is  \{AK+BM).AB  or  i{v„ +  »,)(.  Bat 
»,  =  Vj  +  o(,.     Hence 

and  of  course  for  any  time  t  we  have 

»=v^t+\<a^.  (76) 

Substituting  for  t  its  value  (v  —  v^ja,  we  obtain 

_t>»-v. 
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OF,  Eis  we  may  write  it, 

a-b'-W-  (") 

This  htst  equation  is  of  great  importance,  aa  will  be  eeen  in  the 
sequel  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  energy. 

91.  Integral  of  Cnrre  of  VelocitieB.  Kesistfld  Uotion. — A& 
another  example,  let  ub  find  the 
space  described  in  an  interval  t 
hy  a  particle  the  velocity  of 
which  is  given  by  the  formula 
e,e"^,  where  X  is  constant.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  particle  moving 
under  a  retardation  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  The  curve  of 
veloratiee  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  in 
which  OA  represents  t,  and  OK 
and  AL  represent  v,  and 


The  curve  represents  a  velocity  diminishing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  time  increases  in  arithmetical  progression.  For  if  ( 
be  divided  up  into  »  successive  intervals  of  equal  length  dt,  bo  that 
l  =  iuit,  the  velocities  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, ...,  n'*  of  these 
a»«  by  the  expression  given 


-.^ci( 


■2Xdi, 


-nXdt 


The  space  described  in  time  t  will  thus  be  less  than 
and  greater  than 


->^dt  + 


■^'<ft  + 


Ji-'^dt, 


for  the  first  of  these  is  the  space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed 
of  the  particle  throughout  each  interval  dt  hod  the  value  given  by 
the  formula  for  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  and  the  Becond  is  the 
space  that  would  be  described  if  the  speed  throughout  each  interval 
had  the  value  given  by  the  formula  for  the  end  of  it.  The  first 
value  exceeds  the  second  by  v^dt  —  v^e'^'^^dt,  or 

v,dt{l-e-^, 
whi<^  may  be  made  as  nearly  zero  as  we  please  by  making  dt  suffi- 
dently  small. 

Call  the  sum  of  the  first  series  c„  and  multiply  it  term  by  term 
by  «  ~  ^',  then  we  get  t^e  ~  ^""i  which  is  the  second  series.  Thus  by 
subtracting  the  second  aeries  from  the  first  we  obtain 

,,(i_,-"').,.d,(i-,-""')— .A(i-.-"); 
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and  therefore 

the  limiting  value  of  this  wbeu  dt  is  made  indefinitelf  email,  that  is 
when  n  is  made  indefinitely  great,  is  the  dietance  traveraed.  The 
deiMMniiiator  in  the  ezpreesion  for  «,  can  be  written  (see  the  expo- 
nential theorem  in  §  54  above)  in  tbe  form  of  the  infinite  seriea 

W       X'(»   ^      XV 


the  terms  of  which  are,  after  the  first,  each  leas  than  the  COTreepond- 
ing  terms  of  the  geometric  pn^ireseion 

Thia  may  be  written 

n\        n       n«      ■"J" 

The  Hroiting  value  of  the  series  in  brackets  is  uni^  when  n  is 
made  indefinitely  great,  and  thus  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of 
the  geometric  series  is  Xt/n.  This  is  evidently,  from  what  has 
been  stated,  also  the  limiting  value  of  1  -  e^/".  Thus  if  a  be  the 
limiting  value  of  e,  we  have  instead  of  (78) 

"TT*  )-x('-'      )■  (79) 

The  summation  here  effected  is  much  more  quickly  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  the  rules  of  the  integral  calculus.  The  process  is, 
however,  given  at  length  as  dn  illustration  of  the  theory  of  Umiting 
values. 

92.  Unlplauar  Kinematics  of  a  Rigid  System. — We  now  consider 
the  kinematics  of  a.  rigid  body,  that  is  a  body  the  partides  of  which 
have  a  constant  relative  configuration,  or,  in  other  words,  a  body  in 
which  the  distance  between  every  pair  of  particles  remains  un- 
changed, We  also  impose  here  tiie  condition  that  every  point  of 
the  body  is  compelled  to  move  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  We  need 
consider  only  the  displacements  of  points  lying  in  a  parallel  plane  of 
the  body,  since  all  luies  in  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  at 
any  one  instant  preserve  throughout  the  same  direction.  We  shall 
consider  then  tbe  motion  of  a  plane  of  the  body  which  slides  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space.  We  shall  call  the'  former  the  momng  plane,  ra- 
the carried  plant,  the  latter  the  fired  plane. 

93.  DlB^acement,  with  one  Point  fixed,  effectod  by  Rotation. — 
First  then  any  displacement  of  the  body,  from  any  initial  to  any 
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final  position,  may  be  effected  hy  rotating  the  body  through  an  angle 
about  &  determinate  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion.  For 
let  AB,  Fig.  63,  be  any  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  in  the  initial 
position  of  the  body,  and  A'B"  the  final  position  of  the  line.  Join 
AA'  and  BB".  Through  the  points  of  bisection  of  AA'  and  BB'  draw 
perpendicuIarB  to  these  lines,  and  let  these  perpendiculars  meet  in 
/.  Then  AS  may  be  transferred  to  A'B'  by  a  rotation  round  /,  and 
the  same  will  hold  for  the  corresponding  displacement  of  any  other 
line  in  the  body.  For  joining  AI,  BI  and  A' I,  ffl,  we  see  that  the 
taiaugles  AIB,  A! IS  are  equal  in  all  respect^  and  the  angle  AIA' 


Fio.  6S. 


Fia.  M. 


is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  BIS,  Hence  AB  can  be  brought  into 
the  position  A'B  by  a  rotatiim  of  the  body  tiunugh  the  angle 
6=  £.AIA'=  I.  BIB,  This  proof  breaks  down  in  ttie  particular 
case  in  which  the  lines  bisecting  AA' ,  BB  coincide,  as  in  Fig.  64, 
The  axis  in  this  case  is  at  /  where  the  lines  AB,  A'S  meet.  If 
AB,  A'B  be  pamllel,  the  axis  /  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Also  if  C  be  any  other  point  of  the  body  the  position  of  C  must 
evidently  be  C,  given  by  the  same  rotation.  Since  the  body  is  rigid 
in  the  sense  defined  above,  the  configuration  of  any  three  points 
A,  B,  G  most  remain  unaltered.  The  triangles  ABC,  A'BC  must 
ther^ore  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  0  is  brought  to  t7  also  by  a 
rotation  about  /  through  the  angle  6, 

94.  ContisaonB  Unlplauar  Displacemeat. — In  the  continuous 
uniplanar  displacement  of  a  rigid  body,  the  motion  of  the  body  at 
any  instant  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  In  any  such  motion  the  extremities 
of  any  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  motion  describe  curves  in  that 
plane,  and  the  motion  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  which  the  straight 
line  moves  with  its  extremities  on  these  two  curves.  This  will  specif 
the  successive  positions  geometrically,  since  all  parte  of  the  body  are 
rigidly  connected,  and  all  displacements  are  parallel  to  one  plane. 
Let  S,  S,  Fig.  65,  be  the  curves  on  which  the  line  AB  moves,  AB, 
A'B  two  positions  of  the  line,  A  has  moved  to  A',  and  BtoB  along 
the  elements  AA',  BB  of  the  curve.  The  change  from  AB  to  A'B 
may  be  eflected  by  a  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis  foimd  by 
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bisecting  the  chords  AA',  BB  of  the  curves  ajid  drawing  perpendi- 
cuUra  to  these  chords  through  the  points  of  bisection,  as  in  Fig.  63. 
Different  positions  of  the  axis  will  be  given  by  the  different  pairs  of 
chords  AA',  BB,  A'A",  BB',  &c.  Thus  as  the  body  moves  the  axis 
moves  also,  and  cbaoges  its  position  both  in  the  body  and  in  space. 
The  motion  of  the  axis  is  oontinnous  if  that  of  the  body  is  con- 


tinaouB ;  and  Hie  position  of  the  axis  about  which  the  body  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  say  when  the  hne  is  in  the  position  AS,  is  clearly 
the  limiting  position  found  by  making  the  chords  AA',  BB  infinitely 
short,  that  is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendicukrs  from  the  tangents 
to  the  curves  at  ^,  B.  This  is  called  the  inttantaneou^  axis  of  the 
body  for  its  position  as  defined  by  AB.  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  with  respect  to  the  displacement  shown  in  Fig.  63, 
that  there  is  at  each  instant  only  one  such  axis,  and  that  it  can  be 
obtained  1^  considering  the  motion  of  any 
-p\a,  66.  '^^  *^  ^^®  body  in  the  plane  of  di^lace- 

95.  Centrodss.  —  In  general,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  intersection  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  with  the  fixed  plane 
describes  a  curve  in  that  plane,  and  Uhe- 
wise  a  curve  in  the  plane  of  the  body  which 
is  coincident  with  the  fixed  plane.  These 
paths  are  called  omtrodeg.  [Die  former  is 
called  the  apace-oenlrode,  the  latter  the  body- 
0  X     eentrode.    We  shall  denote  ti)e  former  curve 

by  C,  the  latter  by  Cj. 
We  may  find  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  as  follows. 
Let  OX,  OF,  Fig.  66,  be  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  plane  lA 
motion,  and  let  x,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  instantaneous  axis  /. 
Since  the  axis  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  under  consideration,  and  all 
other  points  are  turning  round  it  with  angular  velocity  a>,  we  can 
easily  find  the  component  velocities  of  any  other  point  P,  the  co- 
ordinates of  which  are  a,  /3,  say.     If  ^  be  the  distance  IP,  the  velocity 
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at  P  is  iu  the  directioa  shown  in  Fig.  66,  and  is  of  amount  Iti. 
ThuB  if  6  be  the  angle  IP  nukes  with  OX,  and  u,  v  be  the  velocity 
'8  of  P,  we  have 

-  wlmtane-=  »03  -  y) 
v  =  Uco69=»{a-x). 


-     ■  L  (80) 

y-/J  +  ^  J 

which  determine  the  position  of  the  ajda  in  terms  of  a,  /3  and  their 
time-Tvtee  of  change  u,  v  and  the  angular  velocity  b. 

Equations  (80)  involve  the  time,  inasmuch  as  a,  (3,  u,  v,  «  are  in 
general  fnnctionB  of  t.  The  equation  of  the  space-centrode  is  found 
by  eliminating  (  between  the  two  equations  of  (80). 

96.  Eqnfttlon  of  the  Body-Centrode. — The  body-centrode,  d,  is 
as  stated  above  the  curve  traced  out,  in  that  plane  of  the  body  which 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  motion,  by  the  successive  positions  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  body.  Take  as  axes  two  linee  fixed  in  the 
body  and  let  the  co-ordinBt«8  of  the  point  /  just  considered  he,  at 
time  t,  (,  ij  with  respect  to  these  axes.  Also  let  the  angle  which  the 
axis  of  (  then  makes  with  OX  be  ff.  The  co-ordinat^  c^  P  with 
ree^>ect  to  these  axes  are 

>,  +  lmn{e-0), 
that  is,  since  icosfl  =  a  -  a:,    isine=/J-y, 

f  +  (a  -  a:)coBe' +  (/5  -  y)8infi' 
7  +  (^-y)coee'  +  (o  -x)miff. 
But  since  /  is  the  instantaneous  axis  we  have  seen  that 

so  that  these  coordinates  become 

i  +  — coefl'  -  — sinfl' 

1)-— 0068"  +  ^intf. 

If  now  the  origin  of  (,  t(  coincide  with  P  these  values  are  zero,  and 
thorofore 


(81) 
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These  equations  give  by  elimination  a  relation  between  £,  ^  and 
constants,  which  is  the  equation  of  C^  with  reference  to  axes  fixed 
in  the  carried  plane. 

The  loci  C/,,  C,  are  two  sequences  of  points  such  that,  as  the  body 
moves,  each  point  of  the  fanner  sequence  in  its  order  comee  into 
coincidence  with  a  corresponding  point  of  the  latter,  and  as  it  does 
BO  comes  to  rest,  though  it  need  nat  remain  at  rest  for  any  interval 
of  time  however  short.  Thus  a  point  /«  of  C^  becomes  the  instan- 
taneous axis  when  it  comes, to  rest  in  coinddence  with  a  point  /,  of 
Cv  The  position  in  apace  of  /,  changes 
with  velocity  z,  y,  and  aciceleration  x,  y, 
to  be  calculated  from  the  valuee  of  x,  y 
given  in  equations  (80). 

97.  Velocity  of  Instantaneous  Axis 
along  Bodf-Oentrode. — The  velocity  in 
space  of  the  point  7^,  which  is  in  coin- 
cidence with  /,  at  the  instant,  is  of  course 
zero.  We  shall  show  that  the  velocity 
with  which  the  poation  of  /^  is  changing 
along  Ci  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of 
I,  along  C„  and  that  the  two  curves 
1  tangent  at  the  instantaneous  axis  (Fig.  67). 
Let  /  be  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  /„  /^  points  of  C„  CV,  which 
after  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time  dt,  come  into  ooinoidenoe  for 
the  new  position  of  I,  Then  since  the  body  is  turning  round  /,  /^ 
is  approaching  /,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  Ime  //»  with 
a  speed  //,.s ;  and  since  «  ia  finite  tibe  direction  of  any  part  of  the 
element,  lit  of  C,  can  alter  only  infiniteeimaUy  in  dt.  Consequently, 
in  the  limit,  as  /  moves  up  to  I„  the  direction  of  motion  of  If  does 
not  change,  and  is  throughout  at  right  angles  to  //,.  But  I^I,  is 
small  in  comparison  with  II^,  being  of  the  order  Ilfidt ;  hence  //,  is 
in  the  limit  coincident  with  11^  The  two  curves  have  therefore  a 
common  tangent  at  /,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  space-point  at  / 
is  moving  along  C,  is  equal  to  t^e  speed  i,  say,  with  which  the  co- 
incident body-point  is  moving  along  CV 

98.  Aceelearation  of  Bot^-Polnt  tit  Axis. — Since  //,  is  ^,  the 
speed  of  I,  in  space  is  at  the  instant  under  consideration  i-iU, 
and,  since  /,  comes  to  rest  at  /„  this  must  be  annulled  in  time  dt. 
Henoe  the  acceleration  of  /« is  da  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the 
motion  due  to  rotation.  The  component  of  acceleiation  u'tdt,  iroia  /« 
to  /,  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison.  The  acceleration  of  the  body- 
point  at  /  is  thus  ai,  and  is  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  C^. 

99,  Acceleratioa  of  an?  Body-Point. — It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  result  gives  fortheacceleration  of  every  body-point  P,  Fig.  68,  at 
distance  p  from  I  beeidee  the  components  Ap  perpendicular  to  IP  in 
the  direction  <^  motion,  and  m^p  from  P  Xa  I,a.  cmnponent  mi  in  Uia 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  /  as  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  latter  component  is  due  to  the  motion  of  /  along  C^     Its 
e  at  P  may  be  shown  as  follows.     In  the  intraral  dt  let  the 
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body-point  move  from  P  to  f.  Let  Pp,  Fig.  68',  perpendjcular  to 
IP,  represent  the  velodtv  of  P  round  /,  and  Pp'  the  velocity  of  P 
roond  /,  [Since  we  ottterviise  take  into  account  the  acceleration 
due  to  change  of  «,  and  change  of  position  of  P,  ve  here  suppose  ■ 
coostant  and  P  fixed,  during  the  interval  dt.]  Pp  is  proportional 
to  IP,  Pp  to  !^,  and  the  angle  pPp'  is  equal  to  IPI,.    The  trianglea 


IPI„  pPp'  are  therefore  similar,  and  eioce  Pp,  Pp'  are  perpen- 
dicnJar  to  PI,  PI„  pp'  is  perpendicular  to  //,,  Also  pp'  =  II^PpjPI. 
But  Pp  =  a.PI,  so  that  pp  =n.II,^a,idt.  The  change  of  velocity 
in  time  dl  ie  thus  aidt,  that  is  the  acceleration  is  ai^,  and  in  the 
direction  IN  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  /. 

The  acceleration  of  P  may  be  obtained  by  the  algebra  of  steps  aa 
follows.  Denoting  IP  by  p  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  P  the  value 
ittp,  which  represents  the  rat«  at  which  P  is  moving,  and  indicates 
that  the  motion  is  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  IP,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  68.  The  rate  of  variation  of  this  is  tup  +  iiip.  But  p  is  the 
rate  c^  change  of  p,  and  therefore  is  equal  to 

vdocily  of  P -velocity  of  I  =  iwp  —  ijit. 

Hence  iup-{-iup=  —tii'p  —  iaii+iuip,  that  is  the  acceleration  of/* 
consists  c^  u'p  from  P  towards  /,  of  ~iwi  at  right  angles  to  i,  and 
iaip  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  P.  Since  ip  is  used  to  denote 
a  step  turned  round  frcon  IP  to  the  direction  of  motion,  - 1  u#  denotes 
an  acceleration  the  direction  of  which  is  that  of  i  turned  through  a 
right  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  -  iwi  is  in  the  direction 
f4  the  arrow  on  the  dotted  line  through  P  in  Fig.  68. 

100.  Onmutnie  of  Path  of  any  Point  deduced  from  AcMlsra- 
ttoB. — The  acceleration  of  any  point  P  enables  the  curvature  ol  the 
path  described  by  P  while  the  body  rolls  to  be  determined.  The 
component  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  P  at  any 
pmnt  is  equal  to  the  square  cS  the  velocity  in  the  path  multiplied  by 
tlie  corvatore. 

Let  C,  C,  Fig.  70,  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  Of,  C,  ica:  the 
point  /,  r,  r'  the  radii  of  curvature.     Then  we  have 
*rf(  =  r./C/,=r'./C7^ 
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Hence  lCI,^I01.^idt(^-,^\ 

and  this  is  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  /„  /^ 

When  I  has  moved  to  I„  CI^  and  1,C  are  in  line,  and  the  body 
has  turned  through  the  angle  ICIi  +  ICI,. 
ViQ.  69.  This  is  accomplished  in  time  dt.     Hence 


■'(^^> 


For  the  acceleration  of  the  body-point  at 
/  we  have  therefore 

«i=B,^  ""',.  (82) 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  curva- 
tures are  oppositely  directed  as  in  EHg.  69. 
If  they  be  similarly  directed,  and  r,  t  denote 
aa  before  the  positive  nmnerical  values  of 
the  radii,  the  results  just  obtained  become 


For  the  point  P,  Fig.  68',  the  acceleration  along  theinormal 
PI  to  the  paui  of  P  is,  by  §  99,  u'^  -  uicoafl,  where  Q  is  the  angle 
between  the  normal  JN  to  C,  At  I  and  IP.  Hence,  since  the  speed 
of  P  is  up  at  right  angles  to  IP,  the  curvature  of  the  path  of  f  is 
{u'p  -  «,*cos9)/«y,  that  is  by  (82)  and  (83) 

curvature  of  path  ofP=  -  —  —,-;  -~  cor6, 
P    p'r-^r 

according  as  the  curvatures  of  the  centrodes  are  oppositely  or  similarly 
directed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  acceleration  vanishes  for  all  points 
for  which y=rr'oosO/(»"'*r),  which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  rr'j(r'  ^r). 
This  diameter  is  directed  along  the  normal  11^  to  the  centrode. 
Since  IP  may  be  drawn  in  any  direction,  9  may  have  any  value,  and 
80  eveiy  point  of  this  circle  is  at  any  one  instant  passing  through  a 
point  of  zero  curvature  of  its  path,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  point  of 
inflexion.  The  diameter  of  the  cmJe  is,  however,  constantly  varying, 
and  therefore  the  points  of  inflexion  pass  from  circle  to  circle  of 
points  as  the  rolling  proceeds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acceletution  tangential  to  the  path  of  P  is 
up  -  iDteand,  which  vanishes  icar  all  points  for  which  p  =  iaiaxxQli>, 
which  is  a  circle  of  diameter  aiijui.  This  diameter  is  directed  tan- 
gentially  to  tlie  centrode  at  /,  and  hence  the  two  circles  intersect  at 
right  angles  at  /.  At  /,  however,  the  length  p  is  zero,  as  well  as 
the  acceleration  normal  to  the  path  of  P.     The  tangential  aoceleta- 
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tioQ  is,  however,  there  —  uii.  At  every  other  point  of  the  eecooA 
circle  the  tangential  acceleration  is  zero,  Sind  at  the  other  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  two  cirdee  the  normal  acceleration  is  zero  aa  well. 
101.  Boiling  aod  Slipping. — The  motion  of  the  body  just  dis- 
cussed is  one  of  what  is  called  pttre  rolling  of  the  curve  Cj  upon  the 
curve  C,.  At  each  instant  the  nonnals  to  the  two  curves  at  the 
oommon  point  /  are  in  one  line,  the  bcidy  is  turning  round  the  pcoot 
of  contact,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  point  of  contact  is  changing 
its  position  in  C^^  is  always  equal  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  ^<mg 
C„  so  that  the  length  ««  of  the  part  of  C^  which  has  been  brought 


into  contact  with  C„  in  any  time  is  equal  to  the  distance  9^  which 
the  contact-point  has  travelled  along  0^  If  s«  were  greater  or 
smaller  than  «„  the  body-centrode  would  be  said  to  have  dipped 
akmg  the  epace-centrode,  in  the  first  case  against  the  direction  of 
motion  along  C„  in  the  second  case  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  ^miliar  example  is  a  wheel  rolling  along  a  rail.  When  the 
rolling  is  pure  there  is  no  relative  motion  of  the  rail   and  the 

Ct  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  it.  The  body-centrode  is  the 
round  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  which  it  touches  the  rail,  the 
space-centrode  is  the  line  of  contacts  along  the  rail.  If  there  be  no 
^pping,  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  the  wheel  bsa 
advanced  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  turns  thewheel  has  made  multi- 
plied by  the  drcuiaference  of  the  wheel,  that  is  by  the  length  of  (7j. 

When  the  brakes  are  applied  to  some  of  the  wheels  of  a  railway 
train,  these  have  their  angular  velocity  suddenly  reduced,  and  they 
alip  along  the  rails  in  the  direction  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand 
when  a  locomotive  is  starting  a  heavy  train  forward,  the  driving 
wheels  slip  on  the  rails  in  the  backward  direction,  and  sand  is 
frequ^itly  thrown  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  engine  to  make  the 
wbmls  "  grip,"  that  is,  to  bring  about  more  nearly  pure  rolling. 

lOS.  Bovlettes. — The  curve  traced  out  in  the  fixed  plane  by  any 
point  in  t^e  moving  plane  as  the  curve  C^  rolls  on  C,  is  called  a 
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rfndetU.  When  C^  is  a  circle  and  C,  a  str&ight  line,  the  curve  traced 
out  by  a  point  in  C^i^  called  a  cyd(nd,  and  that  traced  out  by  any 
other  point  in  the  moviiig  plane  iB  called  a  trochoid.  If  C,  be  abo  a 
circle  as  in  Fig.  70,  a  point  in  C^  is  said  to  generate  a  t^cloidal  curve 
and  any  other  point  a  trocboidal  curve. 

If  the  circle  d  touches  the  circle  C,  bo  that  each  is  outaide  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  70  (a),  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  P  en  C«  is 
called  an  epicycloid,  and  that  by  any  other  point  Q  an  epitrochoid. 

The  curves  traced  by  P  and  Q  are  called  hypocycloids  and  hypo- 

trochoids,  if  Cg  be  surrounded  by  C,  as  in  Fig.  70  (b),  and  epicycloids 

and  peritrochoids  if  C,  be  snrroonded  by  C^  aa  in  Fig.  70  (c).     The 

name   epicycltud   is  used    in   the  last   case 

Via.  71.  instead    of    pericycloid    since,  ss    will    be 

shown,  a  pericycloid  is  also  an  epicycloid  as 

defined  in  the  first  case. 

103.  Doable  Oenention  of  PerlCTcloidi. 
— In  Fig.  71  let  o,  6  be  the  centres  of  ths 
circlee  C,  €».  ]>mw  parallel  mdii  ae,  bit, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ahde.  The 
point  e  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  radius 
equal  to  the  difierence  of  the  radii  of  C, 
and  C„  and  intersecting  C,  in  d.  Since  each 
(d  the  angles  Ibd,  dec  is  equal  to  lae,  and 
bd  =  ae  +  ee,  the  arcs/e.of  of  the  circles  centred 
at  a  and  a  are  together  equal  to  the  arc  Id  of  C,.  Let  arcijj=  axcld, 
then  de=pe.  Therefore,  as  C^  rolls,  d,  regard^  as  a  point  fixed  on 
Ct,  comes  to  p,  and  as  the  circle,  centre  e,  rolls  in  the  same  direction, 
d  regarded  aa  a  point  fixed  on  that  circle  also  comes  to  p.  Let  Ct 
be  rolled  through  any  angle,  so  that  the  point  upon  it  which  was  at  d 
oomes  to  £,  while  /  oomes  to  r,b  to  6 ,  and  the  circle  of  centre  « 
remains  fixed,  Now  let  the  circle  of  centre  e  be  rolled  tiirgugh 
the  same  distance  aloiu;  C,  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  c  cornea 
to  a  new  position  c,  and  the  point  formerly  at  <i  to  a  new  position 
d'.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  radii  ac',  b'd^  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  likewise  oT,  ed!'.  The  two  points  (f ,  (f '  must  ther^ore  be  coin- 
cident. Thus  aa  the  two  circlee  are  rolled  forward  with  equal  angular 
velocities,  their  point  of  intersection  remains  the  same  point  of  both, 
and  the  path  described  by  the  point  ia  given  by  the  motion  of  either 
circle.  Ther^ore  the  path  traced  out  by  any  point  of  Ct,  while  that 
circle  rolle  on  C„  is  also  traced  out  by  a  certain  point  of  the  circle 
of  centre  e,  while  the  latter  rolls  round  C,  in  the  same  direction.  A 
pericycloid  is  thus  also  an  epicycloid. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  inner  circle  rolls  on  the  outer  a  simijar 
construction  holds.  There  the  circle  of  centre  e  rolls  internally  to 
C„  and  any  point  traces  out  a  hypocycloid  which  can  also  be  traced 
by  the  rolling  of  Cj. 

104.  laTolute  and  Erolute. — Let  the  moving  centrode  be  a 
straight  line.  It  ia  then  a  tangent  at  /  to  the  space-centrode  C,.  lis 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  path  which  is  at  the 
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instant  being  described  by  any  point  P  of  the  straight  line.  Every 
such  path  is  called  on  invt^ute  oi  the  curve  touched  by  the  straight 
line.  A  given  pair  of  involutes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance 
apart  along  the  common  norma],  so  that  the  system  of  involutes  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  curves.  The  curve 
Cf  touched  by  the  moving  straight  line  lb  called  the  evoluie  of  this 
^Btem  of  curves,  and  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curva- 
ture <rf  every  one  of  the  involutes. 

The  involutes  may  be  supposed  described  by  the  points  of  a 
thread  kept  taut  while  being  unwound  from  the  evolute.     It  is  clear 


bom  this  mode  of  description  that  the  length  IP  of  the  normal  to 
the  involnte  equals  the  length  of  the  arc  I  A  of  the  evolute  from  which 
the  string  has  been  unwound. 

Fig.  72  shows  two  involutes,  PP^P,...,  P'P,'P,'...,  of  a  system 
produced  by  unwinding  a  thread  from  the  curve  C„  which  is  their 
evolute.  llie  points  /,  /„  / ,  ...  are  the  centres  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  points  P,  P„  P„  ...  of  each  of  the  involutes.  The 
tangent  at  i*  to  any  involute  is  paraUel  to  the  normal  at  /  (its 
centee  of  curvature)  to  the  evolute. 

The  reader  wiU  observe  that  if  the  positions  of  the  generating 
Btraight  line  be  taken  for  points  P,  /*,,  P„  ...,  which  are  very 
close  together,  each  position  contains  the  centres  of  curvature  for 
two  successive  elements.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
method  cf  graphically  describing  curves  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  fixed  centrode  is  touched  by  the  common  normal  IP  to  the 
system  of  involutes  in  every  one  of  its  positions.  Hence  the  evolute 
is  called  the  envdope  of  these  normals. 

105.  Drawing  of  ChuTM  btaa  their  Cnrvatnre. — When  the 
vdoint^  and  acceleration  are  known  for  different  points,  the  path 
can  be  laid  down  on  paper  in  the  following  way.  From  any  point  0, 
Fig.  73,  draw  a  line  OP  in  length  equal  to  a  radius  of  curvature  <^ 
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the  path,  from    0  as  centre   with   OP  as   radius  3 
describe  a  short  circular  aro  PP,  and  join  OXaF. 

Then  PP*  is  a  short  ahj  of  length  da  ot  the  path.  — 

Next   calcnlate  the    radius    of   curvature    tor    an  ~ 

element  beginning  at  the  distance  d»  from  P,  that  ~ 

is  at  P".     Let  this  distance  laid  off  from  P'  be  P'O' ;  ZZ 


Pig.  78. 


then  Cf  is  the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  next 
element  P'P",  which  is  described  as  a  short  circular 
arc  of  centre  0".  0"  in  P'O"  is  then  found  in  like 
manner  as  centre  for  a  succeeding  element  P"P"', 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Perry  have  drawn  diagmms  of  capillaiy  surfaces  of 
revolution,*  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
below  in  the  chapter  on  CapiUarity.  The  lunar 
orbit  shown  in  Fig,  181  below  was  also  drawn  by 
this  method. 

Mr.  C.  v.  Boys  has  greatly  facilitated  this 
method  of  describing  curves  by  the  invention  of  his 
scale  of  reciprocals.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  74. 
The  distance  between  successive  scale  divisions 
increases  with  distance  from  the  starting-point, 
and  so  finer  subdivisions  are  introduced  as  the 
openness  of  the  graduation  allows.  The  numbers 
marked  at  the  divisions  are  the  reciprocals  of  the 
distances  of  the  divisions  irom  the  starting-point 
of  the  scale,  which  point  is  therefore  marked  oo. 

•  Kaiare,  July  22  and  29,  and  Ai^Bt  19,  1886, 


^  m 


=~  Ca 
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Thus  when  a  curvature  1/r  is  known,  the  division-mark,  found 
against  ite  Dumericol  value  on  the  scale  of  reciprocals,  is  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  pcnnt  marked  oc. 

To  dnw  the  curves,  therefore,  Mr  BofB  proceeds  as  follows. 
Using  a  ruler  which  has  been  graduated  in  this  way  (see  Fig.  75) 
and  carries  a  pen-point  projecting  through  a  small  hole  at  the 
point  00  in  the  line  at  points  on  which  the  divisions  are  marked 


he  places  it  in  the  chosen  initial  direction  on  the  paper.  Then 
he  places  a  small  tripod  with  needle-points  for  feet,  so  that  two  of 
the  points  rest  in  the  paper,  the  third  at  that  pointr  on  the  line 
just  referred  to  which  carries  the  number  measuring  the  curva- 
ture. This  third  point  forms  a  centre  round  which  the  rule 
can  turn.  The  rule  is  then  turned  through  a  small  angle,  and 
the  pen  describes  a  short  circular  arc  on  the  paper.  The  rule  is 
then  kept  fixed  in  the  new  position  while  the  tripod  is  moved 
along  it  and  set  so  that  the  needle-point  ou  the  rule  is  placed  at 
the  division  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of  the  next  element, 
which  is  then  described  as  before,  and  so  on.  Of  course  if  no  divisi<m 
correspond  exactly  to  the  curvature,  the  proper  position  for  the 
needle  pivot  must  be  found  by  estimation  between  two  divisions,  and 
this  can  be  done  very  exactly.     This  process  obviates  the  continual 
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setting  of  compassee,  first  on  a  ocale,  and  then  on  the  paper,  and  bo 
diminlshee  to  a  great  extent  errors  of  settini^. 

The  curve  drawn  in  Fig.  75  is  the  meri<uan  curve  of  a  figure  of 
revolution,  of  which  COC  is  the  ajda.  The  needle-point  is  shown 
resting  at  the  division  the  scale-number  of  which  is  -84,  This  is 
the  curvature  of  the  elemeut  which  is  being  described  by  the  pen  at 
the  point  OD.  The  curve  is  called  the  nodaid,  and  will  be  discussed 
under  Capillarity,  where  also  will  be  found  further  details  of  Mr. 
Bojb'  process,  and  precautious  for  avoiding  inaccuracy.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  the  two  needle-points  pressed   into  the 

Via.  76, 


paper  leave  marks  which  enable  the  tfiird  point,  wbeia  the  rule  is 
laid  aside,  to  be  taken  back  along  its  course,  and  its  successive  posi- 
ticHiB  marked  on  the  paper.  These  give  the  evolute  of  the  nodoid, 
which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 

106.  The  Oycloid.— Take  now,  as  an  example  of  the  preceding 
discussion  of  roulettes,  the  cycloid,  which  is  of  considerable  dynamical 
int^'est.  Let  0,  Fig.  76,  be  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle  in 
one  of  its  positions,  /  the  instantaneous  axis,  P  the  generating  point, 
APEB  the  cycloid.  If  the  circle  makes  more  than  one  turn  the 
curve  produced  is  a  succession  of  cycloids,  and  clearly  has  a  cusp  at 
each  point,  as  A  and  B,  of  meeting  of  two.  Also  each  cycloid  is 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  a  line  DE,  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
and  of  length  equal  to  the  diameter,  2a,  of  the  rolling  circle.  Let 
u  be  the  angular  velocity  >£  the  rolling  circle,  then  the  velocity,  u, 
of  /  along  AB  is  ua.  The  velocity  of  7"  is  mjp  at  right  angles  to 
IP,  and  therefore  by  §  99  the  acceleration  of  P  is  A.IP  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  a*. IP  towards  /,  and  au{  —  u%)  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  and  from  AB.  Thus  if  9  be  the  angle  PIA,  the 
total  acceleration  towards  /  is  ai'./P- u^sinS,  that  is  M*asin9, 
since  IP  =  2a^nB.  The  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion  is 
dJP  +  -"acose,  that  ia  o(2w sin 6 -H  u^cosfl). 

107.  Onrratim  of  Cycloid.  Lengtii  of  Arc  and  Area  of  a 
Cycloid. — From  the  former  acceleration  we  can  find  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  P,  by  the  relation 

aecderalion  =  vdodty  squared  v.  curvature. 
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Thus  we  get 


radius  of  iMrvafun  =  4aein6. 


This  might  be  obtained  from  the  foUowiug  simple  oonsideration, 
wbicb  will  dten  en&ble  tbe  centre  of  curvature  to  be  found  in  guch 
caseB.      In  an  element  of  time  dt  P,  Fig.  76',  moves  forward  a 
distance  2iBaaiu0.A  at  right  angles  to 
IP,  and  in  the  same  'Ume  /  moves  Fio>  76'. 

along  AB  a  diatanoe  •ocJt,  that  is 
through  a  distance  MUsinO.c^  at  right 
angles  to  IP.  The  normals  at  the 
extremities  of  the  element  of  the  curve 
will  therefore  meet  at  the  distance 
2IP,  that  is  iasinfl  from  P.  To  find 
C  the  centre  of  curvature,  therefore, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  produce  PI  to 
CBothatP/  =  /C. 

The  reader  will  observe  tiiat  ; 
gienenil  in  roulettes  the  centre  of  cur- 
vatore  is  not  at  the  instantaneous 
axis;,  anoe  that  is  in  motifsi  in  space. 
It  is  the  intOTsection  of  two  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  curve,  and 
these  must  pass  through  different 
points  on  C^ 

From  the  radius  of  curvature  we  \t 

can  easily  find  the  length  of  any  arc 

AP,  Fig.  76,  of  the  curve.  The  rate  at  which  the  arc  is  being 
generated  is  iaaeiad,  and  the  addition  made  to  it  when  the  hue 
CP,  Fig.  75,  turns  through  an  elementary  angle  dd  is  iaanBdQ. 
But  this  we  have  seen  in  §  104  is  the  additioa  made  to  the  quantity 
—  4acosO  by  increasing  0  by  the  amount  dS.     Thus 

«rcAP=  -4acosfl-(-4acos0)  =  4o(l  -cosfi). 

Since  at  £,  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  B  =  itj2,  and  co8fl  =  0,  the 
itemi-arc  AE  of  the  cycloid  has  length  4a,  and  the  whole  length  is 
8a.    The  arc  EP  has  the  length  4acose. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  area  of  a  cycloid  is  Sn-a*,  that  is  three 
times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  For  the  area  of  a  triangle 
<£  vertical  angle  dd,  having  its  base  on  the  curve  and  its  sides  con- 
secutive radii  of  curvature,  is  8a*sin*ede.  The  smaller  triangle, 
Cir,  Fig.  76,  cut  off  from  liiis  by  the  element  //'  of  C,  is  a  quarter 
of  this  area,  Koxee  01  -  IP.  Hence  the  part  of  the  cycloid  conbiined 
in  the  triangle  has  area  6a^sin^d(^0.  Adding  these  areas  for  the 
whole  cycloid  we  get  3ira'. 

108.  Acceletation  of  Point  moving  along  Oydold — If  the  circle 
is  rolled  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  a  =  0,  and  the  acceleration 
along  the  tangent  becomes  w^aoosd  from  P  towards  E.  Thus  the 
acceleratioii  tends  to  produce  velocily  of  P  towards  E,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  BM  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  P  wore  at  P  between 
E  and  B.  AIbo  for  the  numerical  values  we  have,  taking  the 
displacement  of  P  from  B, 

acceleration  _i>*oooBfl_«*  -„., 

displawment     iacoaO      i ' 

Thus  the  motion  of  the  generating  point  in  the  cycloidal  path, 
produced  by  rolling  a  circle  with  unitonn  angular  velocity  along 
a.  straight  line,  is  one  of  Eomple  harmonic  motion  along  the  path, 


of  which  half  the  period  is  obviously  2n-/w.  This  is  given  also  by 
§  52,  which  states  that  in^jT^  =  o^ji. 

Let  EPE',  Fig.  77,  be  a  cycloid  upon  the  base  EE",  and  let  C  be 
the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  point  P  on  the  curve.  C  is  (§  104)  a 
point  on  the  evolute  of  the  cycloid.  Draw  C&  at  right  anglee  to 
PC,  meeting  in  &  a  line  parallel  to  EE'  and  at  a  distance  2a,  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid,  from  it.  Markiiig 
the  angles  as  shown  we  see  that  since  C/«2asin9,  GO  is  2aslD*. 
Thus  as  P  moves  along  the  cycloid  C  traces  out  an  equal  cycloid. 
When  i*  is  at  the  vertex  of  its  curve  C  is  at  the  cusp  A .  The  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  locus  of  C  is  4acosd,  and  67  is  perpendicular  to 
EE'.  The  evolute  of  a  (peloid  is  thus  an  equal  (peloid  placed  as 
in  Fig.  77. 

109.  Oydoidal  Fendnlnm. — If  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  77, 
be  the  vertical  plane  and  P  be  a  massive  particle  suspended  by  a 
masslese  cord,  A  OP,  of  length  4a,  wTapped  round  a  cycloid  from  A 
to  C,  and  unwrapping  as  P  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  then, 
as  will  be  seen  irom  §  137,  gravity  produces  an  acceleration  g  in  the 
vertically  downward  direction,  of  which  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  is  annulled  by  the  action  of  the  cord.     The  tangential 
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1  the  direction  of  motion,  is  thus  ;cob6,  and  we  have 
Been  that  tJie  displacement  of  P  from  the  vertex  P  is  4acoBd.  Thus 
we  have 

aaederation 


9.^?._ 

dwplaomntnt    4aco«6    4a ' 

The  period  of  oacillaticxi  is  thus  given  by  the  equation 


2"=  2, 


Vf 


(85) 


(86) 


I  simple  pendulum 


and  the  pendalum  oacOlates  in  tho  period  of  i 
fA  length    4a    (the    length  of  the 
eemi-cycloid)    vibrating  in  an  arc  9 

of  infiniteeimal  length.  The  period 
of  thia  cjrcloidal  pendalum,  it  is 
important  to  notice,  is  independent  ,-'' 

of  the  amplitude  of  oscillation,  which 
may  be  anything  from  0  to  4a. 

110.  DeacriptioiLofSpitrochoid. 
— As  a  last  example  of  the  kine- 
matics of  loulettes  consider  the 
carve  described  by  a  point  P  in 
the  plane  of  a  circle  which  is  rolled 
on  another  of  different  radius,  as 
in  Fig.  78.  Let  a,  6  be  the  radii 
of  the  moving  and  fixed  circlee,  c 
the  distance  rf  P  from  the  centre 
C  of  the  latter.  Then  the  angle 
turned  through  by  the  rolling  circle 
in  time  (if,  that  is  (^6,  is  c^l/a  +  1/6) 
whore  da  is  the  distance  described 
along  C„  and  this  is  the  angle(^,  say) 
through  which  CP  has  be^  turned. 
The  velocity  of  /*  is  •.//*,  and  the 
acceleration  of  /*  is  w'.IP  towards 
/,  mJP  along  the  direction  of 
motion  at  P,  and,  if  #  is  the  velocity 
of  /  along  the  fixed  circle,  oi  in 

the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  common  tangent  at  /,  that  is 
along  the  dotted  line  at  P.  Thus,  since  i  =  a.ail{a  +  b),  if  0  be 
the  angle  IP  makes  with  the  common  tangent,  the  normal  accelera- 
tion ia  a*  {IP  -  aJsinft/(a  +  6)}.  Now  the  angle  PCD  is  known,  being 
the  supplement  of  ICP,  that  is  of  s(l/a  + 1/6),  the  angle  f  through 
which  CP  has  been  turned  from  the  position  of  CP  coincident  with 
CI.  Also  we  have  //'=eain^/oosfl,  so  that  the  normd  acceleration 
is  a*{csin^/coeO  -  abamOKa  ■*■  b)}.  The  reader  may  verify  that  when 
/■  is  on  the  rolling  circle,  and  b  is  infinite,  we  obtain  from  this  the 
acceletfttion  calculated  above  for  the  cycloid. 
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The  mdiua  of  curvature  r  of  the  epitrochoid  traced  out  by  P  is 
thus  given  by  the  equation 

aeeeleratian     {2(a+ &)csinf -a6siii20jcoH0  '  (87) 

which, -when  i  is  infinite,  ^^20,  ando»a,  as  in  the  cycloid,  becomes 
4aain6. 

An  intereeting  case  is  obtained  by   making  e  =  a=b,  that   ia 
mahing   the    rolling    circle    equal    to    the 
_.        -  fixed  (nrcle.     We  have  then  ^  =  28, 


that  is  ^  of  the  length  IP. 

The  curve  described  by  the  carried  point 
/*  is  in  this  case  that  called  the  cardicad. 
It  IB  shown  in  Fig.  79. 

The  length  of  a  cardioid  from  the  cusp 
round  back  again  to  the  cusp  ie  16a,  or 
twice  the  length  of  a  cycloid  generated  by 
the  circle  of  mdius  a.  Its  area,  that  is  the 
area  outside  the  fixed  circle  in  Fig.  79,  is 
5ira*,  five  times  the  area  of  the  generating 

111.  Eqtiation  of  drcnlar  Bcnlette. — -It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  equation  of  any  epitrochoid,  or  indeed  any  circular  roulette,  may 
be  found  ae  follows.  The  curve  may  be  regarded  as  generated  ly 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  round  the  centre  m 
the  fixed,  combined  with  a  motion  of  the  latter  round  its  own  centn:^ 
with  an  angular  velocity  which  bears  a  certain  relation  to  that  rf 
the  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  78  the  angular  velocity  of  (7  is  «,  that 
of  P.  The  velocity  ot  /  due  to  the  motion  of  C  round  C  ia  nb, 
and  that  is  exactly  neutralised  by  the  relative  turning  motion  of 
the  carried  circle  round  its  own  centre.  Hence  if  s'  be  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  latter  motion,  we  have  u'  -<a  =  a>hla,  or 
.'— (a*S)/a.  . 

Thus  for  the  co-ordinates  of  P  at  any  time  t  reported  from  the 
instant  when  P  was  in  the  line  of  centres  we  have,  taking  the  axis 
of  X  along  the  original  line  of  centres,  and  y  at  right  angles,  and  tiia 
origin  at  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle, 


y=(a  +  6}Bin«(  +  ccoB/?^«(y 


(89) 


By  elimination  of  t  the  equation  of  the  c 
example  let  a  =  &  =  c  and  we  have 
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(90) 


&om  which  the  propertiee  of  th«  curve  can  be  deduced. 

The  curve  has  the  form  Bhown  in  Fig.  78,  and  is  the  cardioid 
already  described.  Its  polar  equation,  the  cusp  being  the  origin, 
may  be  written 

p=.2o(l+co89), 

as  the  reader  may  verify  at  once,  observiug  that  0  =  lat. 

112.  Oraaral  DispUcement  of  a  Bi«id  Body.— We  consider  now 
and  very  briefly  the  genend  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  First  let  oae 
point  of  the  body  be  fixed,  then  any 

displacement  of  the   body  may   be  jTia.  go. 

brought  about  by  the  motion   at  a  I 

sphere  of   which  the  fixed  point  is  ,-''?^5*''"^\'~\ 

th^  centre  upon  a  fixed  concentoic  ///         V\  ^\ 

spherical  surface.  /    //  'A      \ 

Let  two  points  A,  B  (Fig.  80)        /     ji  \\       \ 

on  the  surface  of  the  moving  sphere       /        1 1  <  \  \ 

be    displaced    to    coincidence    with     jf<^  -f-i?- ;flL^^rT»-^tf 

positions  ^',  ^  on  the  fixed  surface.        ^"^ 6' 

The  displacement  of  the  body  may 
be  effected  by  turning  it  round  an 

Bjds  through  the  fixed  point.  Draw  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  joining  AA',BB,  and  bisect  these  in  points  C,  D  and  draw 
great  circlee  of  the  sphere  through  CD  at  right  angles  to  AA', 
Bff.  These  will  intersect  in  two  diametrically  opposite  points  //'. 
The  diameter  //'  ie  an  axis  round  which  if  the  aoAj  be  turned  A 
will  be  brought  to  A',  and  B  ia  S.  The  angle  of  turning  is  that 
at  /  between  the  tangents  to  the  two  great  circles  which  there  meet. 
The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  realising  the  full  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

113.  Translation  and  Rotation  in  one  Plane  eqniTalent  tc  a 
Botation. — Let  a  body  be  displaced  so  that  a  plane  in  it  moves  on  a 
plane  fixed  in  space,  first  by  translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
fixed  plane,  then  hj  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
&ced  plane.  The  resultant  of  these  displacements  may  be  effected 
by  simply  turning  the  body  through  an  equal  angle  about  a  parallel 
axis.  For  any  two  points  AB  in  the  moving  plane  come  finally 
to  A'S,  that  is  the  line  AB  comes  to  A'B^.  This,  by  §  93,  can  be 
broDght  about  by  a  rotation  as  specified.  If  2s  be  the  Imear  displace- 
ment and  28  the  angular,  the  distances  of  the  second  axis  from  the  first 
are  plainly  »  along,  and  s/tanO  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion. 

The  body  may  be  moving  with  linear  velocity  6,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  with  angular  velocity  0  round  an  axis  A  at  right  angles 
to  i,  and  moving  with  the  body.  The  motion  is  equivalent  to  one  of 
pure  rotation  round  an  axis  A'  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  ijQ  from 
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the  firat  measured  in  a  directdou  perpendicular  to  i,  aa  shomi  in 
Fig.  81. 

114.  Screr  Uotdon  of  a  Rigid  Bod?. — The  most  general  dia- 
plaoement  of  a  rigid  body  in  space  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
rotation  through  a  determinate  angle  about  a  certain  axis,  and  a 
displacement  without  rotation  of  the  whole  body  parallel  to  that  axis, 
liet  a  point  A  on  the  body  be  carried  from  its  initial  to  its  final 
position  A'  along  the  line  joining  them.    Then,  as  just  seen,  the  body 

cui  be  turned  about  an  axis  through  the  point 

Pig.  81.  till  it  tabes  up  its  final  position.     The  points 

^  in  the  body  which  lie  in  any  plane  at  right 

■m >.  angles  to  that  axis  are  turned  round  in  their 

"■  *  own  plane,  and  in  the   preoeding  translatory 

.. ,  motion  the  suocesaive  positions  of  the  plane 

_,''  \        were  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  direction 

/  \       of  motion  of    each  point  is   inclined  at   the 

I  \     same  angle  to  the  plane.     Thus  the  displace- 

!  A* "  ;     nient  may  be  given  by  translatiDg  first   &e 

\  i     •      body  in  the   direction   perpendicular  to   this 

plane,  then  in  a  direction  peJ^lel  to  the  plane, 
and  finally  giving  it  the  motion  of  nation 

'~ just  considered.     But  the  last  two  motions, 

the  motion  along  the  plane  and  the  rotation 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  may  be  combined  in  a  rotation 
about  a  parallel  axis,  found  as  described  in  §  93,  and  therefore 
the  whole  displacement  may  be  effected  by  carrying  the  body  bodily 
without  rotation  in  a  certain  direction,  and  then  turning  it  roimd  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  direction  as  stated  above. 

The  rotation  may  take  place  simullaneously  with  the  trajuJatary 
motion,  and  so  that  the  ratio  via  of  the  translational  to  the  angular 
velocity  is  constant  throughout. 

115.  Fitch  of  Screw.  The  Displacement  called  a  Twist. — The 
motion  just  found  is  that  of  a  nut  relatively  to  the  axis  of  a  screw 
on  which  it  turns.  The  nut  travels  along  the  axis  of  the  screw 
while  rotating  about  it.  Hence  the  motion  may  be  called  a  aerew- 
Tootion,  and  v/it  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  In  engineering,  however, 
the  pitch  of  a  screw  is  2nvjui,  the  distance  the  nut  advances  on  the- 
screw  per  turn.  The  angular  velocity  is  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  motion ;  the  linear  velocity  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity 
and  the  pitch.  If  the  pitoh  be  zero  tJie  motion  is  a  pure  rotB,tion, 
if  the  pitch  be  infinite  the  motion  is  pure  translation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  particular  cases  of  the  general  one,  and  need  not  be 
treated  separately. 

For  a  given  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  there  is  only  cme 
equivalent  screw  displacement.  For  the  particles  of  the  body  which 
initially  lay  in  the  axis  of  rotation  remain  in  that  line  in  Uie  final 
position  of  the  body.  This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  with  any 
other  screw. 

In  what  follows,  then,  we  shall  conceive  a  displacement  of  a  body 
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as  effected  by  attaching  the  body  to  a  nut  turning  round  a  very  thin 
cylinder  on  which  a  screw-thread  of  the  proper  pitch  is  cut.  Such  a 
displacement  ia  called  a  tunst.  A  twist  is  specified  when  the  axis, 
the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and  the  angle  of  turning,  or  ampHlude,  are  given. 

116.  Oompositioii  of  Angular  VelodtleB. — If  a  body  have  the 
point  O  fixed  and  be  turning  with  angular  velocitieB  »,,  m,  about 
axes  OA,  OB  inclined  at  an  angle  6,  we 

can  ahow  that  the  motion  ia  equivalent  "Svi.  52. 

to  a  single  motion  of  rotation  of  angular 

velocity 

wja*  +  •>,*  +  2«,w,00Be, 
about  an  axis  00  inclined  io  OA  &b  bji 
angle  cqs-'{(«,  +  «,oosd)/«}. 

For  let  the  lengths  OA,  OB,  Fig.  83, 
along  the  axes  be  taken  proportional  to 
H„  s,,  and  construct  the  step  (?C(  =  (u), 
which  is  their  resultant,  §  17.  Its 
magnitude  has  the  value  just  stated. 
OC  ia  the  diagonal  possiiig  through  0 
of  the  paraUelogram  of  which  adjacent 
sides  are  OA,  OB.  Now  take  any 
point  P  in  tiie  plane  of  AOB,  and 
outside   that  angle.      Then  it   is   easy 

to  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  ^l_ 

tiie   triangles    POA,   FOB  is  equal  to  •'---'' 

the  area  of  the  triangle  POC.    But  if 

A,  it,  ^  be  the  diatancea  of  P  from  the  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  we  have 
2  area  POA  =  m^h,  2  area /'O.a  =  .yt,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the 
velocity  of  P  due  to  the  two  rotations.  But  2  area  POC=»p,  and 
therefore  vp  is  also  the  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  single  rotation  about 
OP.  If  /*  be  situated  within  the  angle  A  OB,  tt^h,  n/c  have  opposite 
signs,  and  up  is  then  equal  to  their  algebraic  sum. 

Ibis  discussion  shows  that  angular  velocities  may  be  treated  as 
directed  quantities  and  resolved  like  velocities  and  accelerations.  To 
represent  an  angular  velocity  about  any  axis  graphically  take  a 
distance  along  the  axis  equal  to  the  angular  velocity,  and  take  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  this  line  towards  that  side  of  a  plane,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line,  from  which  the  rotation  in  the  plane  seems  to  an  observer 
to  be  in  the  direction  oppposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch 
wonld  be  seen  by  him  to  turn,  if  its  face  were  at  the  same  time  seen 
hy  him  in  the  jdane.  This  direction  we  shall  call  the  left-handed  or 
the  counter-clock  direction  of  turning.  It  ia  that  which  the  arrows 
in  BHg.  82  are  intended  to  represent. 

TboB  we  aee  that  points  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  are  rotating 
round  OC,  and  therefore  so  must  be  all  the  points  of  the  rigid 
body. 

117.  HomratB,  Oompoaition  of  Moments  in  one  Plane. — ^The 
[voducts  u,A,  o^,  dp  may  be  called  momenta  about  the  point  0  ot  the 
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angnlAT  velocities  « ,  a„  a  which  the  body  has  round  OA,  OB,  OC 
Eeepectively,  and  we  have  the  theorem,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
later,  that  the  sum  of  the  mcoueDts  of  any  two  directed  qu&ntities 
about  any  point  in  their  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  their 
resultant  about  the  same  point.  The  sum  of  the  moments  is  zero, 
if  the  point  be  on  the  resultant,  and  is  not  zero  unless  this  is  the  case. 
This  fact  is  of  great  service  in  fiTidi"g  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
in  actual  cases. 

By  continued  application  cJ  this  theorem  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  sum  ctf  the  moments  of  any  number  of  quantities  directed  along 
coplanar  Unes  which  meet  in  a  point,  taken  round  any  point  in  their 
plane,   is   equal  to   the    moment  of    their 
Fid,  88.  resultant  about  the  same  point, 

p  118.  Gkmer&l    Theorem  of   Oomposition 

of  Uomenta. — This  theorem  is  only  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  more  general  theorem,  namely 
that  the  resultant  moment,  about  any  point 
whatever,  of  quantities  directed  along  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point,  is  equal  to  the  mom^it 
of  their  resultant  about  the  same  point.  For 
let  two  directed  quantities  be  represented  by 
the  lines  OA,  OB,  Fig  83  (in  the  immediate 
application  here  they  are  aJigular  velocities 
"  <B„  «,  of  the  rigid  body).     The  momenta  of 

these  quantities  about  any  point  P  are  numeri- 
cally equal  to  twice  the  areas  of  the  triangles  J°0^,i'0£.  The  moment 
of  the  resultant  of  OA,  OB  about  F  is  the  moment  of  OC  about  P, 
and  ita  numerical  value  is  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  POO. 

But  these  moments  are  themselves  directed  quantities,  and  may 
be  represented  1^  straight  lines  passing  through  one  point  and  drawn 
at  lifi'ht  angles  to  the  areas  which  represent  the  moments.  The 
positive  directions  of  these  lines  determine  the  aspect  of  each  area 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  positive,  and  axe  settled  as  follows.  Let  the 
boundaty  of  each  area  be  described  by  a  point  which  in  its  coarse 
tiaversee  the  line  representing  a  quantity  {e.g.,  the  line  OA)  in  the 
podtive  direction,  then  the  positive  direction  <rf  the  line  represent- 
ing the  area  is  towards  tl^t  side  of  the  plane  from  which  the 
movinff  p<Mnt  is  observed  to  traverse  the  area  in  the  scMSilled  left- 
handed  or  oounter-dock  direction.  Thus  if  the  lines  of  the  circuit 
POAP  are  traversed  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  order  of  the 
letters,  OA  is  traversed  in  the  positive  direction,  and  {0  being  the 
near  point  of  OB)  the  line  representing  the  area  POA  is  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  observer.  Similarly  the  lines  representing  FOB,  POO 
are  respectively  to  be  drawn  towards  the  right  from  the  plane 
of  FOB,  and  towards  the  side  of  FOC  on  which  A  lies.  We  shall 
call  the  lines  thus  specified  the  step-values  of  the  areas. 

119.  Step-Values  of  Areas. — An  area  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as 
a  directed  quantity,  and  obeys  ail  the  laws  of  directed  quantities. 
Its  etep-Talue  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  at  right 
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angles  to  any  plane  on  which  the  areas  are  projected,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  that  plane,  and  these  are  the  Btep-values  of  the 
projections  upon  planes  perpendicular  to  them  of  the  coireaponding 
area.  If,  then,  l^e  sum  of  the  projections  of  any  set  of  areas  upon 
any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  that  plane  of 
an  area  S,  the  Bum  of  the  components  of  the  step-values  of  the 
areas  taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection  must  be   equal   to   the  compo-  Fia.  64. 

nent  in  the  same  direction  of  the  step-value 
of  ^. 

Thus  if  the  step-values  be  drawn  in  the 
proper  directions  trom  one  point,  the  step- 
value  of  ^mustbe  the  resultant  of  the  steps 
r^resenting  the  other  areas,  otherwise  the 
condition  just  stated  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

!Now  the  projection  of  the  pBrallelogmm  ,'  ' 

OA  GB  upon  Einy  plane  is  always  a  porollelo-  ,-' 

gram,  so  that  on  whatever  plane  the  lines  of  .'' 

Fig.  83  are  projected  the  result  is  always  ,- 

a  diagram  in  that  plane  in  which  lines  aro  '° 

drawn  from  the  projection  p  to  the  pro- 
jections o,a,c,hol  the  four  points  0,A,C,B,  and  these  fulfil  the 
condition  that  the  area  ;»)«  =  area  jooa -I- area  ;)0&.  Thus  the  pro- 
jection of  POO  upon  any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  POA,  POB  upon  that  plane,  and  if  the  step-values  of 
the  momenta  of  i>>.,  u^  u  about  0  be  each  resolved  at  0  into  two 
components,  in  ana  perpendicular  to  a  chosen  plane,  two  projection 
dia^'ams  will  be  obtained,  for  each  of  which  the  relation 

area  poe  =  area  ;>oo -K  area  po5 
holds.     Hence,  since  the  theorem   is  true  of  the  components,  the 
moment  of  OC,  that  is  of  m,  round  P  is  the  resultant  of  the  step- 
values  of  the  moments  of  <»,,  a,  about  P. 

The  step-values  obtained  by  projection  on  any  plane  are  the 
moments  of  w,,  w„  u>  round  an  axis  through  P  perpendicular  to  that 
plane  (§  155). 

If  a  rigid  body  have  two  angular  velocities  «,,  m,  about  parallel 
axes  A,  B,  the  same  theorem  htuds.  This  case  requires  special  con- 
sideration, though  the  result  might  be  inferred  from  the  former  case. 
Let  P,  Fig.  84,  be  any  point,  a,  /3  ite  distances  from  A,  B,  the 
intersections  of  the  axes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
passing  through  P.  Then  if  au,,  (it>,  be  taken  as  steps  along  AP, 
JSP  respectively,  iaa^,  »/3»j  are  steps  along  Pa,  Pb,  at  right  angles  to 
AP,  £P,  and  represent  the  velocities  of  P  due  to  the  angular  veloci- 
ties ■,,  •>,,  The  resultant  of  these  is  i{aa^  +  fin,),  which  is  therefore 
^t  right  angles  to  the  step  aw,  +  (ia,,  the  resultant  of  the  stops  aloog 
AP,  BP  just. specified.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  §  20,  is  Uie  step 
joining 7*  with  f7,  the  point  which  divides  AB  ea  that  AC/CB=<a,j<i„ 
and  is(»,  +  «,)CP.       Therefore  we  have  »(au,+/3«,)  =  t(Bi, +  «,)CP. 
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Thus  the  point  P  turns  round  O  with  angular  velocity  «,+«>„  and 
the  numerical  value  of  its  linear  velocity  along  Po  is  (■■  +  ^,)CP. 

120,  Oomi^tion  of  Sctev-Uotioiu  and  Twisto. — We  now  com- 
pound two  Bcrew-motions  given  about  rectangular  axes  meeting  in  a 
point.  Let  the  directions  be  along  OJf,  OY  ot  Fig.  85,  and  the 
amounts  and  pitcheB  of  the  motions  be  a>,,a>„p„;)^.  The  trtmslationat 
velodtiee  of  the  two  motions  are  »,?  ,  »,p,  respectively  along  0>r,  OY, 
If  0  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity 
makes  with  (?X,  we  have  for  that  resultant  a>,cosO  +  M,sin6  along 
OP.  Also  ift,sind~«^coe0  =  O,  sothattan6=^<k>,/D,,whicli  determines 
the  direction  of  OP.  The  linear  velocities  resolved  along  and  at  right 
angles  to  this  direction  give  us 

l»^p^ale^  +  wj>,^6,   tt^p,BinB -  it,p,<x»0- 

The  former  of  these  and  the  angular  velocity  «ii(=>^iU|* +  •>,*)  give  a 
screw-motion  about   OP,  ot  pitch  {aj)^cosO  +  ^p,^ne)la.     Hence 


emce  u,  =  iucoai 


have,  denoting  this  pitch  by  p. 


(91) 


Now  the  angular  velocity  «  about  OP,  and  the  velocity 
t>j>i^n6  -  v,pcosd 


perpendicular  to  it  are  (§  113)  equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  OP,  and  above  the  plane  of  the  axes  OX,  OT,  at  a 
distance  given  by  the  relation  as  =  »,;),  sin  0-tt,p,  cos  0,  or,  since 
«  =  »,/coeO  =  «^Bin9, 

«  =  KP.-;'.)8in2e.  (92) 

Thus  the  resultant  is  a  screw-motion  of  angular  velocity  Jm,'  +  •  * 
about  a  line  parallel  to  OP  at  a  distance  ^p,  -p^)  da20  above  the 
plane  of  OX,  OY. 
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Th«  same  roanlt  holda  for  two  acrew-diapkcements  or  twiste  of 
amplitudes  represented  by  u,,  u,. 

The  line  may  be  constructed  as  follows.  Take  two  points  A,  B 
(Fig. 85) on  OX, OKequidistaut from O.snch  that  AB=p.-pj,axiA  join 
AB.  On  AOB  deecribe  a  circle,  and  join  the  centre  G  (the  middle 
point  of  J£)  with  P.  The  angle  ACP  is  29,  and  Ci'-i(p,-ft). 
Thus  i'i>=J(p,-j.,)ain2e.  Now  (Fig.  86)  diaw  from  P  at  right 
angles  to  the  pl&ne  of  the  circle  a  lino  PP"  of  l^igth  equal  to  PD, 
and  from  P"  draw  a  line  perallel  to  PO.  This  ktter  will  meet  the 
axis  OZ,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  XY,  in  a  point  ff. 
The  line  (/F'  is  the  axis  of  the  resultant  twist,  that  is  the  azis  of 
the  screw  which  represents  the  given  motion. 

121,  The  Oylisdroid. — If  we  suppose  6  to  vair  uniformly  by 
variation  of  a>„  «„  while  py,  pp  on  wbi^  6  does  not  depend,  are  kept 
constant,  we  get  a.  succession  of  podtims  of  the  axis  ffP"  of  the 

Fio.  87. 


resultant  twist.  Thus  as  0  varies  uniformly,  OP  turns  round  0,  and 
OP"  turns  round  the  axis  Off,  and  moves  along  Off  with  a  simple 
harmonic  motion  of  which  two  periods  are  contained  in  one  rotation. 
Thus  ffP"  lies  on  a  surface  the  equatioa  of  which  is  to  be  found  as 
follows.  Let  the  ccMirdinates  of  P  with  reference  to  OX,  OT  be 
X,  y,  and  that  of  P"  be  2.     Then  we  have 

^=oa;tan0 

«  =  K;'.-P.)s>n2fl. 

»--*/(^  +  /). 

2z(^*f)  =  {p,-p;^  (93) 

This  surface  is  caUed  the  ei/lindroid.     Fig.  87  shows  the  succee- 
ve  positions  of  the  generator  ffP",  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  form 
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of  the  BUrfaoe.  The  out  (which  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert  Ball's 
Theory  of  Savios)  represents  a  model ;  the  axis  from  which  the 
generartore  spring  ought  to  be  made  infinitely  thin,  and  the  generators 
prolonged  to  infinity.  The  axis  Off  (Fig.  86)  is  called  the  direetrix 
of  the  surface. 

122.  The  Pitch-Ooaic. — ^The  pitch  of  any  screw  on  the  cylindrotd 
is  given  b^  equation  (91).  If  we  construct  the  curve  (a  conic  section) 
the  equation  of  which  is 

where  ff  is  any  constant  quantity  and  ic  =  rcosS,  y  =  rainO,  we  see 
that  the  pitch  p  of  the  screw  for  a  generator  making  an  angle  8  with 
OX  is  fl/r*.  TboB  the  pitch  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  radius  vector,  in  the  given  direction,  of  the  conic  represented 
by  (92), 

If  the  pitches  are  of  the  same  sign  (94)  is  an  ellipse,  if  of  oppoeite 
signs  a  hyperbola.  The  curve  may  be  called  the  piich-conic.  If  it  is 
a  hyperbola  there  are  two  directionB,  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyper- 
bola, for  which  the  radius  vector  is  infinite.  These  are  the  directions 
for  which  tan*fl=  -pjp,.  For  these  the  pitch  given  by  the  conic  in 
zero,  and  the  corresponding  motion  is  one  of  pure  rotation. 

12S.  Any  Two  Screws  lie  on  a  Oylindroid.  Eanilibrant  of  giran 
Twists  about  any  Two  Screws. — It  can  now  be  proved  that  a 
cylindroid  can  be  described  so  as  to  contain  any  two  screws, 
that  is  to  say  a  cylindroid  two  of  whose  generators  represent 
the  axes  of  the  screws,  and  the  distribution  of  piteh  on  which  is 
such  that  these  generators  have  also  the  pitches  of  the  given 
screws. 

If  6,  ff,  p,  p  ,  a,  *'  be  the  quantities  specifying  the  two  screws,  the 
difTorences  6-&,p-p',  s-a'  (J,  tJ,  A,  say),  and^,  p'  are  known.  In 
tenos  of  these  the  reader  may  find  the  values  of  the  pitches  ^,,  p, 
for  a  cylindroid  on  which  the  two  given  screws  lie,  and  the  values 
of  0  and  z.     It  is  easy  to  verify  that 

/>!  -p,  =  JxS'  +  A'/sin  J,    P[  +p,  ="p  +p'  - hvotA, 
e-J{.^-tan-'(cr/A)},     z  =  ^A-crcot.^). 

Let  a  body  receive  twists  of  amplitudes  a,  /3,  y  about  three  screws 
on  a  <ylindroid,  and  let  the  anes  make  angles  0,  ^,  i^  with  OX.  The 
angular  displacements  of  the  body  about  the  axes  OX,  OY  are 
ocose  +  /Jcos^  +  ycosJ',  aBine  +  /3sin^+yBini/';  the  linear  displace- 
ments along  the  axes  are  these  expressions  multiplied  respectivdy  by 
the  pitches  p„  p  of  the'  twists  about  the  axes.  Each  of  the  four 
displacements  will  vanish  identically  if  the  relations 


/J 


(05) 


sin(^  -  if)     sin(>f  -  6)     Bin(fl  -  if) 
,  since  this  converts  each  of  the  angular  displacanents  into 
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a  conatant  multiplied  by  a  detenmnant  of  which  two  rows  are 
identical.  Hence  if  these  relations  are  fulfilled  the  resultant  of  the 
three  twiste  is  zero,  and  the  body  has  not  been  dieplamd. 

There  are  many  other  very  interesting  reeults  in  this  the^ny,  but 
iben  is  no  space  to  deal  with  it  here,  It  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  connection  with  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  but  the  reader 
shovdd  consult  the  essay*  by  Sir  Robert  1^11,  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mode  of  treating  rigid  dynamics  is  mainly  dae. 

The  subject  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  a  rigid  body  and  their 
limitation  by  oonstrainte  belongs  (nt>perly  to  kinematics,  and  can  be 
very  eleganUy  treated  by  the  theory  of  screws.  It  wiD  be  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  defer  it  for  treatment  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system,  and  we  shall  return  to  it 
under  Statiea. 

124.  Dimensiona  tit  Vetodtr  aod  Acceleration.  —  Since  Qm 
numerical  measure  of  velodt?  is  the  number  of  units  of  displacement 
divided  by  the  number  of  unite  of  time  in  which  it  is  eSected,  we  may, 
as  indicated  in  §  7,  write  iat  any  actual  velocity  the  equation 

where  v  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  in  terms  of  a  unit  of 
length  L  and  a  unit  of  time  T,  If  the  imits  be  changed  iicaa  L,T%o 
L',  T",  where  L^\L',  T^tT,  we  have  for  the  same  velocity  the 

fwfo«(y =rXr"'[i'I"-'l  =.  v'\L'T'-''\ 

The  new  nummcal  value  is  v'  =  v\r'',  so  that  the  change  mtio 
is  Xt"'. 

For  example,  let  Z^  be  1  mile,  7*  be  1  hour,  and  it  be  requii'ed 
to  find  the  change-ratio  v'jv  when  the  units  are  changed  to  1  foot 
and  1  second.  This  ratio  is  5280/3600  or  22/15.  Thus  the 
numerical  value  «'  of  a  velocity  in  terms  of  the  latter  units  is  .^2/15 
lA  the  numerical  value  v  in  terms  of  the  former  units. 

In  the  same  way  the  dimensional  formula  of  acceleration  can  be 
found.  The  numerical  value  of  an  acceleration  is  the  number  of 
unite  of  velocity  generated  in  a  given  interval  of  time  divided  by  the 
niunber  of  units  of  time  in  the  interval.  The  unit  of  acceleration  is 
an  acceleration  in  which  the  unit  of  velocity  is  generated  in  the  unit 
of  time,  that  is  it  is  expressed  by  the  formula  [£2""']  where  £  is,  as 
bef<K«,  the  unit  of  length  and  T  the  unit  of  time.  Hence  for  any 
given  acceleration  of  which  the  numerical  value  is  a  wo  may  write 
the  equation 

acoeleration  —  a[£7'"']. 
Thus  for  the  change  of  units  indicated  above  from  L,F  to  L',  T 
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If  Z,  £'  be  a  mi]e  and  a  foot,  and  7*,  7^  an  hour  and  a  seconil,  we 
have 

"""''"•^  •  -Sf^'^"]  -  •V-']- 

The  change-ratio  ia  thus  11/27000,  eothat  a'  =  ci.ll/27000. 


D„t,i.a,Google 


CHAPTER  III. 

snrAHios. 

125.  Aetioiis  betwMii  Bodies.  Actim  and  Reaction. — We  now 
come  to  the  oonsideratiou  d  djmamics  proper.  It  is  matter  of 
oommoa  obaervatioii  that  bodies  act  on  one  another  so  that  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  the  different  parts  of  a  system  are  continually  under- 
going change.  A  atone  thrown  into  the  air  is  attracted  towards  the 
earth,  and  descrihee,  relatively  to  the  earth,  a  curve,  which  we  have 
already  shortly  considered,  A  stone  let  faU  from  a  height  travels 
vertically  downwards  with  uniformly  increasing  speed ;  and  we  are 
led  to  the  conclnaion  that  this  acceleration  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  earth.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  action  is  mutual.  The 
earth,  we  say,  attracts  the  stcme,  the  stone  attracts  the  earth. 

Between  the  two  bodies  there  is  said  to  exist  a  etrua,  that  is,  a 
mutual  action,  which  has  two  aspects,  the  equal  and  opposite  actions 
on  the  two  bodies.  Thus  when  a  stretched  spiral  spring  han  two 
masses  attached  to  its  ends  there  «dsts  a  stress  in  iJie  spring,  and 
the  bodies  are  pulled  by  the  spring  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  the 
acceleration  of  the  matter  of  the  spring  itself  is  neglected  or  is  zero, 
the  pulls  are  equal  in  a  sense  which  we  shall  explain  lat«r. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  this  double  aspect  of  the  action 
between  eveiy  pair  of  bodies  continually  in  view.  Without  it  the 
theory  of  energy,  on  which  we  shall  enter  presently,  becomes  in  view 
(rf  the  relativity  of  motion  unintelligible.  When  we  speak  below  of 
a  stress  aa  applied  to  a  body  we  consider  one  only  of  its  aspects. 

There  is  a  eonunon  idea  that  there  is  some  action  exerted  on  a 
moving  body  without  which  the  body  could  not  go  on  moving.  Thus 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  earth  was  held  between  rays  projecting 
from  the  sun  and  rotating  so  as  to  carry  the  earth  round  its  orbit. 
Again,  the  body  is  frequently  regarded  as  having  the  property  of 
patting  forth  a  certain  "  force "  when  it  meets  an  obstacle,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth. 

These  ideas  are  generally  mwe  or  less  vaguely  expressed  ;  but  so 
far  as  they  have  any  definite  meaning  they  are  erroneous.  A  change 
of  motion  in  any  ptartion  of  matter  la  always  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  some  other  portion  of  matter. 

When  a  shell  explodes,  its  different  parts  are  driven  in  different 
directions  by  the  action  upon  them  of  the  gaseous  products  suddenly 
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gener&ted  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  chai^ ;  the  well-polished 
curling-stone,  made  to  slide  along  well-swept  smooth  ice,  moves  a 
much  longer  wa^  without  coming  to  rest  than  when  impeded  by 
obstacles  or  l^  the  friction  of  a  rough  surface ;  the  skater  knows 
well  that  when  he  has  got  up  speed  he  cannot  change  bis  direction 
of  motion  without  striking  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  the 
distance  he  can  run  without  striking  depends  oa  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  any  resistance  he  experiences. 

126.  Hewton'8  First  Law  of  Motioa.— The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  was  first  expressed  by  N^ewtoo  in  his  Phiiosophiae  ^aturalis 
Pfincipia  Mat/uTTMtica,  in  hja  First  law  of  Motion. 

Cvrpue  omtie  pavevenre  in  elaiv,  eiw  quieacendi  vel  Tnovendi  uni- 
/ormiter  in  dirttOum,  nisi  qvatenua  iUud  a  viribvs  iinpreena  coffitvr 
giatiMn  euwm  jntUare. 

Every  body  oentimtea  in  ite  state  of  rest  or  of  ■wniform  motUM  in  a 
Btraighl  tine,  exoept  in  so  far  Oisitis  compelled  to  change  thai  state  by 
forces  impressed  upon  it. 

He  adds  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
law: 

Projectilee  continue  in  their  motions  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
retarded  by  the  reaiating  action  of  the  air  and  are  impeUed  doumwards 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  different  parte  of  a  whed  a/re  in  eon- 
aequence  of  their  oomieotions  contintiaUy  made  to  deviate  from  motioTis 
in  right  lines,  and  the  wheel  does  not  oeaee  to  rotate,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  M  retarded  by  the  air.  Planets  and  comets,  however,  preserve  for  a 
ver^  long  time  their  translatiemal  and  orbital  motions  giwx  their  bodies 
meet  loith  lees  resistance  in  the  spaces  in  which  they  viove. 

It  is  affirmed  in  this  law  that  a  body's  motion  is  changed  only 
by  the  action  of  other  bodies.  Also  it  follows  from  the  statement 
that  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving is  not  acted  on  by  other  bodies,  that  body  describes  equal 
dietancee  in  equal  times,  and  may  be  made  to  measure  time.  Also 
the  measurements  of  time  given  by  different  such  bodies  will  be 
consistent.  This  is  the  dynamical  method  of  reckoning  time  re- 
ferred to  above  (§  8)  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the  earth's  rotatory 
motion  is  to  be  tested,  and  by  which  an  attempt  has  already  been 
made  to  measure  the  rate  of  change  of  the  period  of  rotation.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  this  comparison  later. 

127.  Belativlty  of  Motion. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  that 
motion  is  relative,  and  that  to  ohserre  and  measure  the  motion  of  a 
system  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  set  of  axes  of  reference.  These 
axes  may  be  set  up  on  any  body  whatever,  and  be  at  rest  reJatively 
to  that  body.  Then  the  motions  referred  to  it  take  no  account 
of  changes  (relatively  to  some  other  reference  system)  which  are 
common  to  the  axes  and  the  body  the  motion  of  which  is  under 
oonsideration.  But,  though  we  might  consider  acoelerations  relative 
to  these  axes,  and  obtain  a  corresponding  system  of  impressed  forces, 
the  realisation  of  the  method  of  reckoning  time  would  require  refer- 
ence to  axes  fixed  on  a  body  unacted  on  by  other  bodies,  and  so  we 
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are  brotight  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  each  a  body. 
Without  it  we  cannot  say  what  we  mean  by  a  straight  line  or  by 
uniform  motion. 

128.  OompaziaoaofAlMtract  Dynamics  with  Experience.  Defini- 
tion of  a  Particle. — The  way  out  of  theee  difficulties  lies  in  regarding 
dynamics  as  founded  on  ideal  conceptions  just  as  geometry  is,  and 
depending  for  its  application  to  practical  problems  on  certain 
assumptions  to  be  justified  by  the  results  of  experience.  In  fact, 
abstract  dynandcs  is  a  purely  ideal  science,  geometric  in  a  stmiewhat 
extended  sense  caused  by  the  introduction  of  certain  notions  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  purely  geometrical  processes.  So  long  as  we 
confine  ourselrea  to  the  ideal  as  we  do  in  geometry  there  are  about  it 
only  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  in  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, and  these  we  do  not  here  discuss.  The  special  fundamental 
difficulties  arise  when  the  science  is  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  and  any  solutions  obtained  l^  its  aid  must  depend  on  hypo- 
theses to  be  justified  by  the  comparison  of  results  with  observation. 

It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  discuss  dynamical  principles,  and 
build  up  the  science,  as  a  body  of  pure  abstMctions  :  on  the  contrary 
as  soon  as  the  fundamental  conceptions  are  laid  down,  we  may  and 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  experience  and  observation  at  every  step 
of  our  progress.  Abstract  dynamics  should  go  band  in  hand  with 
practical  dynamics,  that  is,  should  have  continual  reference  to  and 
be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  examples  from  physics  and 
engineering.  Without  this  it  is  made  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang 
examples  of  pure  geometiy  and  analysis,  instead  of  the  proper 
theoretical  basis  for  the  great  experimental,  observational,  and 
mathematical  science  which  we  may  rail  physical  dynamics. 

We  shall  often  in  what  follows  employ  the  term  particU.  A 
particle  may  be  ideally  regarded  as  a  mass  concentrated  at  a  geo- 
meuical  point,  though  of  course  we  do  not  in  practice  have,  to  deal 
with  a  single  particle  fulfilling  this  definition.  A  particle  may  in 
practice  be  regarded  as  a  body,  every  dimension  of  which  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  of  the  body  from  any  other. 

129.  Me&snrement  of  Time. — First,  then,  we  have  to  take  some 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  time.  In  this  we  are  guided  by 
the  idea  derived  from  the  law  of  motion  stated  above,  that  any  body 
in  relative  motion,  which  there  is  observational  evidence  for  conclud- 
ing is  not  changed  by  the  action  of  other  bodies,  may  be  taken  as 
timekeeper.  In  taking  the  earth's  rotation  as  our  stondard  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  we  have  recourse  really  to  a  joint  result  of 
this  idea  and  the  equality  of  action  and  reactioil  already  referred  to, 
as  we  shall  show  in  what  follows.  Or  we  may  adopt  some  other 
time-measurer  either  suggested  by  this  idea  or  chosen  arbitrarily, 
and  its  suitability  for  physical  use  will  be  a  matter  merely  of  a 
potteriori  verification. 

Having  agreed  upon  or  chosen  some  way  of  specifying  equal 
intervals  of  time,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  a  system  of  axes  of 
r^erence.     The  velocities  and   accelerations   of  different  particles 
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(§  125)relativel;totties6axesareootuidered.  The  particles  have  any 
accelerations  retetively  to  them  which  may  be  assigned  or  which  are 
deducible  from  data  given,  and  ho  from  the  confignration  at  any 
given  epoch  that  at  any  other,  that  is,  to  speak  shortly,  the  motion 
can  be  found.  If  the  pejiddee  do  not  change  their  configuration 
relatively  to  one  another,  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  motion,  the 
particles  constitute  a  rigid  body.  Thus  we  have  the  science  of  pure 
kiuematica  with  which  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  occupied. 

130,  FasBxe  from  one  Befbrence  System  to  another. — Now  we 
may  suppose  our  reference  Bystem,  which  we  may  call  ^,  to  be  in 
motion  relatively  to  another  reference  system  S,  and  the  motion  of 
the  particles  referred  to  that  other  ^stem  will  be  compounded  for 
any  instant  of  the  motion  which  the  particles  would  have  with  respect 
to  £,  if  they  were  rigidly  connected  with  A,  in  the  positions  they 
have  at  that  instant,  and  of  the  motions  which  the  particles  at  the 
same  instant  have  with  respect  to  A.  There  is  no  difficulty,  if 
the  motion  of  A  with  respect  to  £  is  specified,  in  finding  the  former 
part  of  the  motion  of  each  body.  It  will  vary,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  changing  positions  of  the  purticles  in  consequence 
of  their  motions  with  respect  to  A.  Examples  of  this  process  are 
afforded  by  the  uniplanar  motion  of  a  rigid  body  discussed  above, 
e.g.,  the  motion  of  the  tracing  point  of  a  cycloid  in  the  rolling  circle 
and  in  the  sheet  on  which  the  curve  is  traced. 

We  can  push  the  reference  further  back,  and  bo  pass  from  refer- 
ence system  to  reference  system  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  any  such  process  we  should 
ever  reach  axes  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed,  but  it  is 
the  process  by  which  corrections  suggested  l^  experience  are  to  be 
introdiioed,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

It  is  found,  then,  by  obeervation  that  we  can  stop  at  some 
reference  system  fixed  on  actual  bodies,  it  may  be  the  first,  A,  which 
is  naturally  suggested  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  can  consider  the  effect  of  referring  one  chosen 
reference  system  to  other  reference  systems  naturally  suggested,  and 
be  sure  that  the  additional  motions  necessary  for  the  parte  of  our 
system  are  imperceptible  or  negligible. 

Thus  we  refer  the  motion  of  a  projectile  to  three  axes  fixed  in  the 
earth,  say,  one  vertically  upwards,  one  drawn  north,  the  other  west, 
and  consider  the  motion.  We  find  that  the  results  of  considering 
this  set  of  axes  as  fixed  coincide  only  approximately  with  experience, 
and  we  have  to  correct  them  <m  account  of  the  earth's  rotation 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  correc- 
tions wluch  more  nearly  perfectly  exact  observations  might  diacloae, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  existence. 

131.  Inertia  or  Uaas. — So  far  the  ideas  have  been  purely 
kinematical ;  we  must  now  introduce  the  notion  of  inertia  or  mau. 
We  find  tltat  with  reference  to  our  naturally  chosen  system  of  axes 
of  reference,  different  bodies  have,  when  placed  in  what  we  are 
justified  by  experience  in    regarding    as  tAt  tame    eircunutatwa, 
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different  accelemtions,  and  lience  we  ^t  the  idea  of  the  inertias  of 
bodies.  In  eBtinutting  similarity  oi  circumetanceB  we  assume  the 
constancy  of  the  phyeical  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  constancy 
of  the  matter  of  a  body,  ta  the  elastic  properties  of  a  sjsing,  and  the 
hke.  ThoB  if  we  take  a  given  spiral  spring  and  apply  it  with  the 
same  stretch  in  it  to  the  same  body,  we  find  the  same  momentum 
given  to  the  body  in  the  same  time.  Since  we  find  the  results 
consistent  with  those  obtained  with  different  bodies  and  springs,  the 
possibility  of  pari  paatu  variations  of  physical  properties  produdng  a 
balance  of  results  need  not  be  considered. 

133.  Oompazlflon  of  InertlM  of  Bodias. — Thus  applying  similar 
ctrcomstancee  (which  we  here  merely  typify  by  a  spring  with  a  given 
stretch)  to  different  particles,  we  find  the  accelerations  produced  to 
be  different,  and  so  are  led  to  &  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  the 
bodies.  For  example,  suppose  a  spring  with  a  given  stretch  in  it  to 
be  apphed  for  a  second  to  each  of  a  number  of  particles,  and  let  the 
accelerations  produced  be  a,,  a„  a,,  &c.  Then  if  we  take  quantities 
inversely  proportional  to  o,,  a  ,  a,,...,  say  fijai,  itja^  ...,fija,  ...,and 
multiply  each  of  these  by  tne  proper  acceleration,  we  obtain,  of 
course,  the  same  product,  /i,  in  each  case.  This  we  take  as  a  measure 
cS  the  stress  in  the  spring,  which  on  the  hypothesis  stated  above  is 
the  same  at  each  application,  at  the  point  at  least  at  which  the  spring 
acts  on  the  body,  and  which  we  regard  as  the  action  producing  the 
change  of  motion.  If  one  of  the  particles  have  the  chosen  unit  of 
inertia,  we  may  take  for  the  nmneriixd  value  of  ft  that  of  the  acceleration 
a  of  this  body.  Then  another  particle  in  which  the  acceleration  pro- 
duced in  the  same  drcumstancea  is  a,  will  give  for  the  stress  the 
numerical  value  a/a,.aj.  Thequantityci/a,  measures  the  inertia  of  this 
body,  and  we  denote  it  by  m,.  For  other  particles  the  accelerations  of 
which  are  a,,  a,, ...  tJieinertia--value8arem,  =  a/a„m,  =  a/a„  and  soon. 

We  thus  obtain  a  comparison  of  the  inertias  of  different  particles 
by  taking  them  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  aocelerationB  pro- 
duced in  the  particles  when  placed  individually  under  the  action  of 
the  same  stress.  It  is  found  that  precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained 
if  the  comparison  is  effected  by  applying  any  other  constant  stress  to 
each  of  the  trpstem  of  particles. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  limit  the  statement  made  here  to  particles. 
Bodies  of  finite  size  will  serve  equally  well  if  we  suppose  that  in 
every  case  considered  every  particle  of  the  body  has  produced  in  it 
the  same  acceleration.  The  action  of  the  spring  which  is  applied 
where  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  body  is  transmitted  through  the 
connections  of  the  particles  so  that  every  one  is  accelerated  to  the 
same  extent.  The  conditions  of  this  transmission  of  action  from 
particle  to  particle  of  a  body  are  given  by  the  Third  Law  of  Motion 
which  will  be  considered  preeenUy.  That  the  inertia  <A  a  body  is 
not  affected  by  the  distribution  cS  its  matter  may,  however,  be 
r^arded  a  result  of  experiment,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

1S3.  Compuiaon  of  StroBSea. — On  the  other  hand,  when  we  com- 
pare the  motion-producing  effects  of  different  stresses,  §  135,  (typified 
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by  tb«  actioD  of  different  stretches  in  the  same  spring  or  in  different 
springs)  we  may  use  as  follows  any  system  of  bodies  for  whicb  the 
inertias  hare  been  compared-  as  described.  Let  us  suppose  that  by 
these  stresses  accelerations  a\,  a'„  ...  are  produced  in  the  particles 
the  accelerations  of  which  were  formerly  a,, a,,...;  then  we  say 
that  the  stresses  applied  to  the  bodies  have  tiie  measures  >n,a'„ 
ntjo'^  ....  Thus  by  means  of  the  componson  of  inertias  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  stress  to  each  of  a  nomber  of  different  par- 
ticles, we  obtain  a  comparison  of  stresses,  according  to  which  the 
stresses  applied  are  proportional  to  the  accelerationB  they  produce 
in  equal  masses.  For  if  the  inertias  m„  m„...  were  all  found  equal 
by  the  previous  comparison  the  stresses  would  be  proportional  to  a'„ 
a',, ....    The  products  m,a,,  nvji,, ...  are  also  called  maaa-aooeleratiotw, 

ISi.  Unit  of  Wei^t. — The  quantities  of  matter  in  bodiee  are 
compared  by  the  method  of  weighing  with  a  balance  (see  chapter  on 
Mtamret  and  Itutrunutitt  below),  and  bodies  which  equilibrate  one 
another  in  the  scales  of  a  just  b^aQce  in  vacuo  are  said  to  have  the 
game  weight.  The  word  weight  is  u3ed  in  two  senses,  in  the  sense  of 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  and  sometimes,  though  perhaps  more 
rwely  in  popular  language,  as  the  downward  force  of  gravity  on  a 
foody  in  certain  specified  circumstances.  It  seems  impossible  to 
discard  the  former  use  of  the  term  even  in  scientific  speech,  and 
therefore  we  shall  use  the  word  generally  in  this  sense,  and  in  the 
latter  sense  speak  of  the  gravity  of  a  body. 

The  inq>«rial  standard  pound  avoirdupoie  is  the  legal  standard  of 
weight  in  this  country.  It  is  a  piece  of  platinum  marked 
"  P.S.  1844,  1  lb.,"  pres^ved  in  the  Exchequer  Office,  and  is  consti- 
tuted the  "legal  and  genuine  standard  of  weight"  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  referred  to  in  §  S  above;  and  it  is  provided  in 
the  same  Act  that  if  the  standard  is  lost  or  destroyed  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  its  certain  specified  copies  kept  in  various  repositoriee. 

The  comparison  of  weights  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter 
referred  to,  but  any  multiple  of  the  pound  b  got  by  forming  or 
obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  pieces  of  matter  which  all  equili- 
brate the  standard  pound,  or  an  accurate  copy  of  it.  These  are 
found  all  to  equilibrate  one  another  when  placed  in  the  scales ;  and 
the  required  multiple  is  a  piece  of  matter  which  placed  in  one  scale 
balances  the  whole  number  of  pounds  placed  in  the  other.  A 
submultiple  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  The  required  number  of 
pieces  of  matter  all  of  the  same  weight  ia  obtained,  and  if  they 
together  equilil»:ate  a  pound,  each  is  the  submultiple  required. 

For  scientific  purposes  the  unit  generally  adopted  is  the  gramme. 
It  is  defined  as  1/1000  of  the  standard  kUogramme  which  ■i?  pre- 
serred  at  Paris.     One  pound  is  453'G  grammes  nearly. 

135.  Unit  of  Inertia  and  Unit  of  Mass.    Densitr.— We  nay 
take  the  inertia  of  a  body  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matterSt 
the  body  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  body's  mass,  and  we  shall  see  (§  14^ 
that  the  comparison  of  masses  thus  obtained  must  agree  with  that 
carried  out  hy  the  method  of  weighing.      The  body  of  unit  inertia.  - 
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may  or  may  not,  however,  have  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  depends  oa 
the  system  of  units  adopted.  According  to  the  system  here  chosen 
we  may  either  define  the  unit  strees  as  that  wtuch  produces  unit 
accelemtioiL  in  the  body  of  unit  inertia,  taking  as  the  unit  of  inertia 
that  of  the  unit  of  weight  arbitrarily  chosen,  or  we  may  previously 
define  the  unit  of  stress  and  then  choose  as  the  unit  of  inertia  that  in 
which  the  unit  of  stress  produces  unit  acceleration.  Thus  if  we  take 
a  body  which  has  the  same  inertia  as  a  pound  as  having  the  unit  of' 
inertu,  the  unit  of  stress  will  be  that  which  gives  it  an  acceleration 
of  say  one  foot  per  second  per  second.  (This  unit  is  called  a  pottndal.) 
If  we  take  as  unit  stress  that  exerted  on  a  pound  of  matter  by  gravity, 
the  inertia  of  the  body  to  which  this  strees  would  give  an  accelera- 
tion of  one  foot  per  second  per  second  would  be  g  pounds,  if  g  denote 
the  acceleration  in  foot-aecond  units  (about  32*198  in  England) 
produced  by  ^nvity  in  a  falling  body.  Thus,  while  we  compare  the 
masses  of  bodies  by  their  inertias,  the  unit  of  weight  and  the  unit  of 
inertia  may  be  quite  distinct ;  for  example,  the  former  may  be 
1  pound  and  the  latter  32198  pounds,  or  the  former  1  gramme  and 
the  latter  981"4:  grammes.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  two  units 
are  taken  ao  as  to  coincide ;  e.g.,  as  both  1  pound  or  both  1  gramme. 
We  can  now  define  the  dentiiy  at  any  point  of  a  body  as  the 
weight  there  per  unit  of  volimie.  If  dm  be  the  weight  of  a  small 
volume  dVS  including  the  point,  the  density,  p  say,  is  the  limiting 
value  of  the  ratio  dm/dtS  when  dts  is  taken  infinitely  small. 

136.  Impressed  Force.  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. — We 
have  now  seen  that  change  of  motion  of  a  body  is  a  result  oi  stress 
acting  between  that  body  and  otherSf  or  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  body  in  the  presence  of  others.  To  stress,  thus  regarded  as 
producing  change  of  motion  of  a  body,  Newton  gave  the  name 
impreesed  force.  We  only  know  force  by  its  effects  in  producing 
change  of  motion,  and  by  the  system  just  discussed  it  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  measures  <^  the  inertia  and  the  acceleration. 
"Hus  sy^m  is  really  laid  down  in  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

Mutatitmem  tnoiita  proportionalan  esse  vt  motrioi  imprestae,  et  Jitri 
aeeuTidwm  Uneam  reetam  qva  vie  Ula  itiy>rimitur. 

Change  of  motion  is  ptvportiowU  to  the  moving  fonx  tmpreaeed,  and 
taJeea  place  in  the  directum  in  which  that  force  acta. 

Newton  adds  the  following  explanation,  which  must  of  course  be 
taken  along  with  the  law  ; 

If  a  force  generate  ant/  moticn,  a  douHe  force  will  generate  a 
double  Tnotion,  a  triple  a  triple  motion,  whether  they  are  applied  mmtd- 
tanetmAy  and  ai  once,  or  graduaUy  and  awecesaively.  And  this  motion, 
if  the  body  was  already  moving,  is  either  added  to  the  previoue  motion 
if  in  the  Mvie  direction,  or  subtracted  from  if  if  directly  opposed, 
or  is  compounded  with  the  previous  motion  if  the  two  are  inclined  at 
an  angle. 

137.  Discossion  of  Second  Law  of  Motion. — This  hiw  is  some- 
times regarded  as  merely  stating  an  identity,  inasmuch  as  we  only 
know  force  by  the  change  of  motion  it  produces.    This,  however. 
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Fig.  88. 


seems  too  hasty  a  cmicluBion,  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted 
the  law  contaiiia  the  theoretical  methods  of  comparing  maseee  and 
forces  explained  above.  Moreover  a  further  very  important  inter- 
pretation of  it  is  furnished  by  the  explanatory  remarks  translated 
above.  It  is  that  when  a  body  is  placed  under  different  etreaseeeech 
is  to  be  regarded  as  having  its  fuU  effect  in  changing  the  motion  c^ 
the  body  irrespectire  of  the  others.  For  example,  when  a  simple 
pendulum  consisting  d  a  heavy  palrticle  suspended 
hy  a  thread  is  deflected  as  in  Fig.  88  and  th^i 
I^t  to  itself,  the  acceleration  the  bob  recfflvee  in 
consequence  of  gravity  is  to  be  supposed  to  exiat 
co-ordinately  with  that  produced  by  the  stress  in 
the  cord.  When  the  pendulum  hangs  vertically 
the  stretch  in  the  cord  may  be  taken  as  producing 
an  acceleration  equal  and  oppoeito  to  that  which 
gravity  produces  downwards,  that  is  the  action 
of  the  stress  in  the  cord  in  producing  accelera- 
tion is  directed  along  the  cord.  When  the 
pendulum  is  let  go  after  being  deflected  the 
stress  in  the  cord  is  to  be  taken  as  producing, 
as  in  ihe  ionaw  case,  an  accelerHtion  along  the 
cord,  and  since  the  aooeleration  is  at  that  inst&nt 
along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  from 
0  as  cenize  and  passing  through  A£,  the  action 
of  the  cord  simply  annuls  the  component  in  the  direction  OB  of 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  Thus  if  a  be  the  angle  AOB 
and  m  the  inertia  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  we  have  for  the  com- 
ponents of  the  mass-acceleration  of  the  bob  mucosa  aloiDg  OB,  and 
m^sina  along  the  tangent  towards  A.  The 
tanaw  is  taken  off  by  Uie  stress  in  the  cord, 
and  thus  the  mas&acceleration  towards  0  from 
B  produced  by  the  cord  is  mucosa.  The  com- 
ponent ffi^sina  Bets  the  bob  into  motion  along 
the  circle. 

When  the  bob  has  received  a  velocity  « 
it  has  an  acceleration  w*/r  towards  0  if  OB  =  r. 
Thus  if  e  be  the  angle  OB  now  makes  with  OA 
the  mass-aoceleration  towards  0  applied  by  the 
cord  is 


FIQ.  69. 


igcosfl  +  m  - 


(1) 


ISH.  E<iailibrinm  of  Deflected  Pendnlnm. 
Uotion  of  Simple  Pendnlnm. — Again  let  the 
pendulum  be  held  at  rest  in  the  deflected 
position,  just  referred  to  above,  by  a  horiiontal 
stress  applied  to  the  bob,  as  in  Fig.  89.     The 

cord,  as  before,  applies  a  stress  towards  O.    In  the  mode  of  regard- 
ing  the  efl'ects  of  the  stresses  just  explained  the  vertical  stress  due 
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to  gravity  gives  a  maas-Koeleration  mg  vertically  downwardo,  and 
now  this  is  neatraliaed  by  the  upward  nuue-aoceteration  due  to 
the  stress  in  the  oord.  The  horizontal  masa-ACoeleration  due  to  the 
latter  is  neutralised  by  the  horizontal  force  F.  Thus  if  we  write 
T  for  the  maas-acceleration  due  to  the  cord  we  have 

T=mgjix»B,    F^Teine'^-mgtexiB.  (2) 

These  are  called  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  bob.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  mass-acceleraticHls  for  which  the  single  symbols 
F,  7*  are  pat  on  the  left  hand,  have  the  values  on  the  right,  that  is 
that  the  stressee  acting  alone  would  produce  in  the  bob  the  mass- 
accelerations  stated.  The  idea  that  F,  T  on  the  left  denote  forces 
in  the  sense  of  causes  (tf  motion,  and  that  the  expressions  on  the  right 
are  effects,  is  a  fallacy.  Of  course  we  may  speak,  and  have  spoken 
above,  (rf  stresses  as  oausing  motion  of  bodies,  but  the  point  here 
insisted  cm  is  that  only  the  effects  of  stresses  inferred  by  such  con- 
siderations as  those  given  above  can  enter  into  dynamical  equations. 
If  the  force  F  do  not  exist,  and  the  pendulum  move  in  Uie  plane 
OAB,  the  particle  B  has  (§  187),  at  each  instant  of  its  motion,  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  m^sinO  along  the  tejigont  to  the  circular 
path,  where  0  is  the  angular  deflectioQ  of  the  thread  from  the 
vertical  at  the  instant.  If  6  be  always  small  and  be  taken  in 
radian  measure,  m^sinO  is  approximately  m^O.  The  acceleration 
is  therefore  gQ,  is  always  tomrds  the  equilibrium  position  A  of 
the  bob,  and  is  along  a  path  that  may  be  taken  as  a  horizontal 
line  through  A.  The  linear  displacement  of  h  from  A  along  this 
line  is  Z9,  if  ^  denote  the  length  of  the  thread.  Hence  numerically 
ooodtToLion  g 
diiptatXTneiU  I 
and  by  §  6S  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  in  a  period  given  by 


-Vf 


(8) 

This  eqoation,  however,  holds  only  for  small  arcs  of  viln^tion.  The 
complete  theory  will  be  given  under  Mtagurea  and  iTutrumentt. 

139.  MMtiitig  of  Applied  Forces  on  a  Bin^e  Fartlcl«.     Unit 
of  Force. — Again  in  such  equations  as 

mi^X,' mp=r,     mi~Z,  (4) 

the  symbols  X,  Y,  Zax6  generally  said  to  denote  applied  forces  acting 
on  the  particle  m  in  the  directions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  the  quantities  on 
the  left  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  which  they  produce,  and 
the  former  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  entities  quite 
distinct  from  the  latter.  Tins  last  idea  seems  also  quite  fallacious. 
The  quantities  X,  F,  Z  are  merely  put  temporarily  foe  valnes  of 
mx,  my,  ffu,  which  are  to  be  found  from  the  given  circumstances  of 
the  motion,  that  is  from  the  data  and  relations  stated  (see  §  140). 
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There  is  no  end  served,  except  Bometdmes  brevity  of  expression,  in 
referriitg  to  X,  F,  ^  as  causes  and  mx,  mj/,  ma  as  effecta. 

In  the  centimetre-gramme-second  system  of  units,  now  adopted 
for  scdeutific  purposes,  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  that  is  the  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  of  one  gramme  moving  with  an  acceleratJoa 
of  one  centimetre  per  second  per  second.  Other  units  are  the 
poundal  (§  135),  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  pound  maw, 
and  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  of  one  gramme-  The  latter  two  are 
respectively  32198  poundals  and  981-4  dynes  (nearly)  in  Enghind. 

140.  Dynamical  Example  —  Spiral  Spring  stretcLed  by  a 
Weight. — That  the  language  of  cause  and  effect  may  conduce  to 
brevity  may  be  seen  by  an  example.  Let  a  particle  be  hung  by  a 
spiral  spring  (the  inertia  of  which  maybe  neglected)  which  the  stress 
exerted  on  the  particle  by  gravity  keeps  in  equilibrium  when  stretched 
by  a  length  «.  Then  we  know  (1)  that  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion  given  above,  iJie  stress  in  the  spring  just  gives 
to  the  particle  an  upward  mass  acceleration  mg,  and  therefore  if  it 
acted  ajone  would  give  the  particle  an  actual  upward  acceleration  g. 
Also,  since  experiment  shows  that  different  weights  hung  ou  the 
^nring  elongate  it  by  amounts  proportional  to  ubem,  we  know  (3) 
^at  when  the  spring  is  stretched  by  an  amount  a  +  x  the  elastic 
reaction  would  produce  an  upward  acceleration  g(»  +  x)J8.  Hence 
at  the  elongation  « +  x  the  resultant  upward  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  gxje,  and  if  x  represent  downward  acceleration,  we 
get  the  equation  of  motion 


which  is  ready  for  solution. 

We  greaUy  abbreviate  the  above  statements  by  saying  that  in 
the  first  case  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  tng,  and  in 
the  second  (from  tlie  experimental  result)  rag{a  +  x)j».  The  resultant 
upward  force  on  the  particle  is  therefore  mgxja,  or  -  mgxja  in  the 
downward  direction.  Then  —  mgxls  being  put  for  X  in  the  equation 
of  motion  gives  the  equation  stated  above. 

Thus  though  we  may  use,  and  do  use  constantly,  the  language  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
when  matters  have  been  reduced  to  the  solution  of  a  dynamical 
problem,  wo  have  a  purely  mathematical  process  to  carry  out  in 
which  we  render  explicit  only  thnt  which  is  already  implicitly  involved 
in  our  equations. 

This  in  no  way  does  away  with  the  consideration  of  stresses  aa 
physical  realities,  it  only  states  what  is  substantially  involved  in  the 
application  of  dynamics  to  physical  problems.  The  objectivity  of  force, 
about  which  much  has  been  written,  does  not  concern  us. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above  we  notice 
that  we  have  -xlx  —  gje.  The  motion  is  therefore,  §  53,  simple 
harmonic,  and  of  period  given  by  the  equation  4s^/r*=^/f,  or 


r-2,yi.  (5) 
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The  epring  tber^ore,  §  138,  vibrateB  in  tbe  period  of  a  pendtQum 
of  length  equal  to  tbe  distance  through  which  the  spring  is  drawn 
out  when  in  equilibrium  with  the  particle  attached. 

141.  Belativit;  of  Force. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
measure  of  force  in  Xewtou'a  second  law,  namely  mx,  is  relative,  the 
forces  considered  must  aluo  be  relative.  Now  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  as  our  idea  of  force  (that  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  stress  in  a  body,  our  muscles  for  example)  is 
derived  from  sensation,  force  is  not  relative.  Our  muscular  sense 
certainly  informs  us  that  a  stress  in  a  body  as  distinguished  from  a 
mass^ccelemtion  exists,  but  in  no  caw  as  to  what  in  any  absolute 
sense  are  the  forces  acting  on  the  body  considered.  The  force  we 
feel  does  not  depend  on  our  point  of  view ;  it  is  made  known  to  us 
by  a  sensation  aroueed  by  the  displacement  of  certain  parts  of  the 
muscular  or  nervous  system  relatively  to  others,  or  perhaps  relative 
motions  of  different  parte  of  muscular  or  nervous  tissue ;  the  force 
we  n^rd  as  acting  on  the  body  certainly  does  depend  on  tiie 
acceleration  the  bgdy  is  regarded  as  having.  An  acceleration  which 
we  observe  is  a  perfectly  r^  thing,  but  the  acceleration  of  a  partide 
is  altogether  dependent  for  its  value  on  the  system  with  reference  to 
which  it  ie  reckoned.  If  different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  man  have 
different  accelerations,  as  when  he  is  seated  in  a  swiftly  moving  train 
and  the  brakes  are  suddenly  applied,  he  is  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  a  stress  which  may  indeed,  be  severe ;  he  is,  however,  unconscious 
of  the  equal  acceleration  which  every  particle  of  his  body  has  towards 
the  sun  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  moving  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Hence  the  force  acting  on  any 
particle  of  his  body  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  la 
regarded.  If  we  could  exhaust  the  totality  of  the  stresses  acting  on 
a  particle  as  a  part  of  the  universe  of  matter,  we  might  be  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  absolute  acceleration  of  the  particle,  but  that  toteiity 
is  perhaps  indeterminate. 

143.  OompoBitioB  and  Besolntion  of  Forces. — It  is  evident  that 
the  theorems  of  resolution  and  composition  of  velocity  and  accelem- 
tion,  and  of  directed  quantities  generally,  which  have  been  given 
above,  bold  also  for  forces.  Thus  we  get  the  theorems  of  the  triangle 
or  parallelogram  of  forces,  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  and  conversely 
of  the  replacement  of  forces  given  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
components  in  specified  directions. 

The  triangle  of  forces  statt-s  merely  that  if  two  forces  which  act 
on  a  particle  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two 
sides  AB,  BC  of  a  triangle  (Fig.  &,  §  17  above),  their  resultant,  mass- 
acceleration  of  the  particle,  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the 
third  side  AC. 

The  parallelogram  of  forces  is  really  the  same  proposition  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  From  A  (Fig.  l)  a  line  AD  is  drawn  in  the 
same  sense  and  of  the  same  lengui  as  BC,  and  therefore  represents, 
equally  witli  BC  the  force  in  that  direction.  The  resultant  AC  i& 
thva  Uie  diagonal  through  A  of  the  parallet(^i«m  ABCD. 
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Tha  polygon  of  forces  is  the  propoeitiou  stated  for  steps  in  §  17. 
Anf  number  of  forcee  acting  on  a  particle  being  represented  by 
the  sides  OA,  AB,  ...,  NP  of  an  unclosed  polygon, their  resultant  is 
represented  by  tbe  remaining  side  OP.  The  sequenoe  of  directions, 
from  0  to  ^,  from  A  to  B,  and  so  on,  is  generfJly  expressed  hy  saying 
that  the  sides  of  OA,  AB,  ...  are  taken  in  ord«r.  The  resultant,  it 
most  be  carefully  observed,  is  taken  from  the  initial  point  0  to  the 
final  P.     If  P  coincide  with  0  the  resultant  is,  of  course,  zero. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  forces  not  in 
■one  plane.  Each  successive  pair  of  sides  of  the  polygon  are,  of 
course,  in  one  plane,  but  no  three  need  be  coplanar. 

143.  Forces  on  Particle  deacribing  any  Path. — Since  tbe  accelera' 
tion  of  a  particle  moving  in  any  path  is  resolvable  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  along  the  tangent  to  the  path  and  one  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature,  the  particle  is  acted  on  by  corresponding  forces 
in  these  directions,  equal  in  each  case  to  the  aoceiention  multiplied 
by  tiie  measure,  m,  of  the  inertia  of  the  particle.  Thus,  §  55,  the 
forces  are  mi,  mIfijR,  where  i,  g  are  the  velocity  and  acceleratdou  along 
the  tangent,  and  S  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 

There  is  no  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  tbe  osculating  plane  at 
any  point,  and  the  forces  are  therefore  at  every  point  confined  to 
l^t  plane.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  along  tioo 
oonaecutive  elements  of  the  path  is  in  the  osculating  plane ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  prove  it  analytically  by  finding  from  the  direction  ooeines 
ijt,  y/i,  iji  of  the  tangent  at  P  those  of  the  tangent  at  an  adjacent 
point,  and  hence  those  of  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane.  It  will 
be  found  that  x,  y,  i  resolved  pamllel  to  that  normal  will  give  a  zero 
result.  The  same  calculation  will  verify  that  the  force  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  mJ^jR. 

14A.  Bodies  have  Masses  proportional  to  their  Ozavltiea. — The 
dynamical  method  explained  above  for  the  comparistm  of  mtissee  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  with  any  accuracy ;  but  the  comparison 
can  be  e£fected  with  the  utmost  exactness  l^  the  method  of  weighing, 
since  as  was  shown  first  by  Qalileo,  and  again  proved  in  a  more 
refined  manner  by  Newton,  the  masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  to 
the  attractions  between  them  and  the  earth.  Galileo's  experiment  is 
well  known.  It  had  been  asserted,  and  it  was  strongly  held  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  day,  that  of  two  different  weights  let  fall  together 
from  the  same  point,  tbe  greater  would  reach  the  ground  first. 
Galileo  dissented  from  t^  view,  and  affirmed  that  they  would  reach 
the  ground  together.  To  put  the  matter  to  the  test  in  the  presence 
of  his  opponents,  he  took  a  number  of  pieces  of  matter  of  very 
diSbrent  weights,  and  let  them  fall  together  from  the  top  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  to  the  pavement  beneath.  The  result  waa  a 
briumphant  confirmation  of  Galileo's  prediction. 

Since  besides  reaching  the  ground  at  tbe  some  instant  the  bodies 
kept  pace  during  their  descent,  the  acoeleration  at  each  instant  was 
the  same  for  aU.  Denoting  by  ff„  0„  ...  the  gravitational  forces 
exerted  on  the  bodied  bj  the  earth,  ieck<med  rdatively  to  a  frame  fixed 
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with  reference  to  the  fixed  etara  (§  1 30)  that  iB  the  ntea  of  change  of 
mumentum  which  the  bodies  experienced  at  any  instuit,  by  m„  m^  ... 
the  masses  of  the  bodies  as  obtained  hy  the  dynamical  oompanson, 
and  hy/  the  common  downward  acceleration  at  any  instant,  we  hare 

e,.mj,  0,.mj,  ...; 
that  is,  6,,  &„  ...  were  proportional  to  the  masses  m,,  tn,,  ....  But 
by  the  assumptions  made  above  as  to  similarity  of  circumstances, 
and  the  independence  of  forces,  G^,  G,,  ...  were  very  nearly  (see 
§  S77)  those  forces  which  were  annvuled  by  the  action  of  equal  and 
^poeite  forces  when  the  bodies  were  at  r^  relatively  to  the  earth, 
ibus  bodies  which  in  the  scales  of  a  just  balance  equilibrate  one 
another,  have  equal  inertias  or  masses,  and  the  inertias  of  different 
bodies  can  be  compared  by  the  process  of  weiKbing. 

Newton  proved  the  same  thing  by  showing  that  pendulums  of 
the  same  length  consisting  of  different  masses  suspended  by  threads 
of  the  same  length  vibrated  in  the  same  period.  Some  account  of 
bis  experiments  is  given  in  the  SeAoUwm  Generaie  at  the  end  of 
Sectio  YI.  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Prineipia.  It  appears  that 
he  suspended  a  round  wooden  box  by  a  thread  11  feet  long,  which 
was  attached  by  a  ring  at  the  upper  end  to  a  hook.  The  concave 
surface  of  the  hook  in  contact  with  the  ring  was  sharpened  to  an  edge. 
The  pendulum  was  made  to  oscillate  in  the  vertic^  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  hook,  so  that  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
ring  and  hook  were  nearly  invariable.  The  box  was  filled  with  different 
metals,  and  the  wire  caref  uUy  regulated  to  have  the  same  length  in 
•ach  case.  Newton  found  that  the  periods  were  the  same,  and  that 
further,  the  rate  of  falling  off  of  the  oscillation  corresponded  pre- 
cisely to  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  In  two  sets  of  experiments 
made — (1)  with  the  empty  box,  (2)  with  the  box  filled  so  that  the 
total  weight  was  78  times  that  of  the  box,  be  found  that  in  (2),  with 
the  same  initial  amplitude,  77  oscillations  passed  before  the  range  of 
motion  waa  reduced  by  the  amount  of  reduction  which  took  place 
in  one  oscillation  when  the  box  was  empty.  This  showed  that  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  moving  mass  was  the  same  in  both  sets  of 
experiments,  and  therefore  depended  only  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  inference  from  the  equality  of  period  Is  stated  clearly  in 
Prop.  xxiv.  Cktr.  1  of  the  same  book,  namely  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  are  as  the  weights  of  the  bobs.  This  equality  of  perioda 
can  be  easily  verilied  by  the  reader  if  he  will  hang  a  number  m  baHs, 
say  a  ball  of  wood,  a  ball  of  iron,  and  a  ball  of  lead,  of  about  the 
same  size,  by  threads  of  equal  length  from  points  in  a  horizontal 
line.  Thus  be  will  obtain  a  set  of  equal  pendulums  banging  side 
by  side  with  their  bobs  in  a  line.  These  pendulums  should  be  all 
deflected  to  the  same  extent  by  pushing  the  bobs  to  one  side  by  a 
flat  strip  of  wood  laid  against  them,  and  then  left  to  themselves 
by  a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  piece  of  wood.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  for  many  oscillations  the  pendulums  keep  pace  very  exactly  ; 
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though  after  a.  large  number  of  periods  one  or  more  will  begin  to  lag 
on  account  of  greater  diaturbance  <^  ite  motion  by  the  air. 

Let,  as  before,  the  actions  of  giavi^on  the  bobs  be  G,,G^  ...,&Dd 
the  inclination  of  all  the  threads  to  the  vertical  at  any  ine^nt  be  0. 
The  components  of  &„  G„  ...  along  the  line  of  motion  are  {§  137) 
^jSUifl,  fr,sinS,  ....  Let  the  common  acceleration  be  a,  and  the  masses 
of  the  bobs  according  to  the  dynamical  comparison  be  t»,,fn,, ....  Then 
neglecting  the  motion  of  the  pendulums  with  the  earth  we  have 

tfjSinS  =  wija,    (?,8inO=*ni^,  ... 
tliat  is  again  ff„  G^,  ...  are  proportional  to  m„  m^  .... 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Prineipia  (Da  Mtmdi  Sj/sUmale), 
Prop.  vi.  Theor.  vi.,  Newton  describes  pendulum  experinient«  which 
by  the  result  juat  described  prove  that  all  bodies  of  equal  gravities 
have  equal  inertias,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  contain  equal  quantities 
of  matter.     The  following  is  a  translatioD  of  the  passage : 

"  That  the  descents  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  (with  correction 
for  the  retardation  arising  from  the  very  slight  resistance  of  the  air) 
take  place  in  equal  times  has  long  been  a  known  result  of  observation. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  very  accurately  this  equality  of  time  in 
pendulums.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  sand,  common  salt,  wood,  water,  and  wheat.  For  the  com- 
parison I  used  two  equal  round  wooden  boxes.  One  of  these  I  filled 
with  wood,  and  in  the  other  I  suspended  as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  the  same  weight  of  gold.  The  boxes  were  hung 
by  equal  threads  eleven  feet  long,  and  constitut«d  pendulums  alto- 
gether equal  as  regards  weight,  figure,  and  reeistence  of  the  air;  and 
these  when  placed  in  proximity  vibrated  backwards  and  forwards  in 
equal  times.  Accordingly  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gold  was  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  wood  as  the  action  of  the  moving  force 
on  the  gold  was  to  the  action  of  the  moving  force  on  the  wood,  that 
is  as  the  gravity  of  the  gold  was  to  the  gravity  of  the  wood ;  and  so 
in  the  otber  cases.  In  these  experiments  it  was  quite  possible  to 
detect  a  difierence  of  mass,  in  bodies  of  the  same  gravity,  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  total  moss." 

145.  Newtoa'B  Third  Law  of  Motion,  DiscoBUon  of  Action 
and  Beaction.~We  come  now  to  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  which 
was  stated  by  Newton  in  the  following  terms : 

Aetivni  conirariam  aemper  tt  aequalem  reactionffm,  »iv«  eorponim 
dw/nan  actionem  in  at  naUuo  semper  mm  aeqtuilet  et  in  partes  contforiat 

To  every  action  there  is  am  equal  and  contrary  reactiim,  or  tht 
mvtual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  equal  and  opposite. 

To  this  he  added  the  following  explanatory  statement : 
Whatever  presses  or  drauis  atwlher  body  is  pressed  or  drawn  to  the 
same  extent  by  that  body.  If  one  presses  a  stone  rc-ith  the  finger,  the 
finger  is  pressed  by  the  atone.  If  a  hone  ptdls  on  a  sUme  by  a  rope,  the 
horse  is  puUed  equally  towards  the  stone,  for  the  rope  being  stretched  toiU 
urge  the  horse  totmirdB  the  stone  and  the  stone  towards  the  horse;  and 
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to  the  extent  in  which  the  fortoard  motion  of  the  otte  ii  aided  the  forward 
■motion  of  the  other  it  impeded.  If  any  body  impinging  on  another 
body  has  changed  the  VMtion  of  the  lattar,  the  impinging  body  hat 
tttttained  the  same  change  of  itt  own  motion  by  the  action  of  the  other 
body  ;  the  changes  of  motion  {not  of  velocitim)  produced  by  thete  actumt 
are  equal  provided  the  bodies  are  not  otherwite  impeded.  Inat/much  at 
(A«  motione  are  eqwiUy  changed,  the  changes  of  veloeiiy  made  in  oppoaitt 
directions  are  reciprocaiiy  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  Thit 
law  holds  even  in  aitractitxna.,  at  toill  be  proved  in  the  scholium  which 
follows. 

The  explanation  of  tlie  Third  Law  of  Motion  quoted  atiore  from 
Newton  has  frequently  been  jnisunderetood,  and  the  law  has  been 
stated,  by  many  c^  those  peculiar  people  who  have  been  called  para- 
doxert,  to  be  obviously  untrue.  Because  actioa  and  reaction  aro 
equal  and  opposite  in  the  case  (to  take  Newton's  illusttatiou)  of  a 
horse  pulling  a  stone,  these  cril^cs  of  dynamical  processes  imagine 
that  neither  the  horse  nor  the  stone  can  get  into  motion.  The  con- 
fusion arises  from  regarding  the  action,  which  is  a  forward  force  on 
the  sbme,  as  being  cancelled  by  what  is  (if,  for  a  moment,  we  neglect 
the  mass  of  the  rope  or  chain  between  the  two  bodies)  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  whidi  acts,  and  this  is  what  is  overlooked,  not  upon 
the  stone,  but  upon  the  horse,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the 
■notion  of  the  stooe. 

Besides  that  applied  by  the  rope  there  may  be  other  actions  on 
tiie  stone,  and  others  again  on  the  horse,  and  the  motion  of  each 
body  is  changed  by  the  actions  on  that  body  and  those  actions  alone. 
Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  actions,  one  gi-oup  applied  to  the  stone 
and  the  other  to  the  horse,  and  all  that  is  asserted  in  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction  in  tiiis  illustration  is  that  that  particular  action 
of  the  first  group,  which  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  stone  by  the 
horse,  is  eqiml  to  that  action  of  the  second  group  which  is  the  force 
eserted  on  the  horse  l^  the  stone. 

The  action  and  reaction  which  are  stated  in  Kewton's  hiw  to  be 
equal  and  opposite  are  always  merely  the  opposite  aspects  of  a  stress 
existing  between  two  bodies ;  one  aspect  is  a  force  on  one  body,  the 
other  aspect  is  a  force  on  the  other  body.  These  forces  affect 
different  bodies,  and  the  changes  of  motion  due  to  them  can  only 
be  regarded  as  balancing  one  another  for  a  system  which  includes 
both  the  bodies  concerned.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  persons  who 
hare  difficulty  in  understending  this  simple  matter  have  no  such 
difSoully  in  apprehending  correctly  a  perfectly  analogous  but 
JinancitU  teanwetion.  Let  a  man  borrow  from  one  of  these  people 
a  sum  say  of  £100.  A  transaction  takes  place  between  the  parties, 
and  t^t  transaction  has  two  aspects,  one  which  affects  the  lender 
and  another  which  affects  the  borrower.  The  borrower  has  received 
£100,  the  lender  has  parted  with  £100.  Suppose  the  borrower 
were  to  say,  "My  receipt  of  the  £100  is  exactly  cancelled  by  y(>ur 
parting  with  it."  One  can  easily  imagine  the  nature  of  the  lender's 
reply.     He  would  say,  "  With   the  receipt  of   the  money  I  h&ve 
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DothiDg  to  do;  the  phaae  of  the  CraiuaotiDti  whidi  ofiecte  ma  is 
the  parting  with  the  money,  and  that  can  only  be  cancelled  by 
the  return  of  the  money  (together  with  the  oonaideration  for  its  lUft 
mentioned  in  our  agreement) ; "  a  view  in  which,  he  would  hint^ 
he  would  be  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  county  court!  It  i» 
astonishing  how  much  the  cleamess  with  which  people  reason  dependa 
upon  the  matter  of  the  reasoning,  not  to  speak  of  personal  considen- 

tlODS. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  observe  that  action  and  reaction 
are  most  properly  regarded  as  applied  at  the  same  place,  though  not 
to  the  seme  thing.  Across  any  cros»«ection  of  the  rope,  in  Newton's 
illustration,  a  strees  acts;  one  aspect  of  this  stress  is  a  forward 
force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  immediately  behind  the  cross-section, 
the  other  a  backward  force  on  the  part  of  the  cord  just  in  fnmt  of 
the  croaa-fiection.  An  excellent  example  is  the  action  and  reaction 
between  two  links  of  a  chain,  which  are  exerted  across  the  suiface 
of  contact  between  the  links,  the  action  being  a  force  on  one  link, 
the  reaction  a  force  on  the  other  link.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  and  reaction  do  not  cancel  each  other,  simply  because 
they  are  applied  to  what  are  here  regarded  as  entirely  different 
things.  Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  the  motion  which  a  system 
consisting  of  different  parts  may  have  as  a  whok,  the  actions  and 
reactions  between  these  parts  do  cancel  one  another. 

It  will  make  this  matter  clearer  perhaps  if  we  consider  tha 
action  and  reaction  across  a  cross-section — (1)  of  a  rod  or  wire  under 
longitudinal  pull  (a  <u  as  it  is  called  in  engineering),  for  example  a 
vertical  wire  supporting  a  weight  at  its  lower  end;  (S)  of  a  beam 
under  end-thrust  (that  is  a  j(ru<),  or  a  vertical  pillar  supporting  a 
load.  In  the  former  case  take  any  cross-section  A,  that  is  a  plane 
which  allows  us  to  divide  in  imagination  the  matter  on  one  side  from 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane.  Across  A  is  exerted  by  the 
matter  on  either  side  of  A  on  the  matter  on  the  other  side  a  pulling 
force,  and  these  two  forces  are  equal  and  opposite.  Thus  in  the 
vertical  wire  the  part  above  A  pulls  across  A  on  the  part  bdwo  A, 
and  the  part  below  exeria  an  equal  and  opposite  puU  on  tfu  part 
above  A.  These  two  pulls  do  not  cancel  one  another  since  they  are 
exerted  on  different  portions  of  matter. 

If  we  take  two  cross^ections  A  and  B  of  the  wire,  the  part  irf  the 
wire  between  A  and  B  is  pulled  upward  at  its  upper  end  hy  the  part 
above  the  apper  section,  and  is  pulled  downward  at  its  lower  end  by 
the  part  below.  Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  portion  of  wire,  at 
its  ends,  hy  the  remainder  tend  to  increase  the  length  AB,  and  it  i& 
said  to  be  under  tension  or  traction,  that  is  the  action  of  the  forces' 
is  to  produce  a  stretoh  in  the  wire.  The  same  thing  holds  of  course 
for  any  wire  or  bar  under  pull  appHed  to  its  end. 

In  the  case  of  the  strut  or  pillar  the  portion  on  either  side  of  a 
cross-section  pushes  a^nst  the  portion  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
pushes  thus  applied  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  just  as  before  must 
not  be  regarded  as  cancelUng  one  another.     The  part  between  twa> 
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croea-sectiona  J.B  is  poshed  against  at  its  ends  by  the  portion  of  tb» 
pillar  beyond  in  ea«h  case,  so  that  the  portion  AB  is  acted  on  by 
opposite  forces  applied  to  its  ends  tending  to  Bhorten  it.  The  part  i» 
said  to  be  under  end-thrust  or  under  oompreedon. 

In  the  discussions  of  physical  theories  given  in  this  book  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  emphaaige  the  view  that  every  actioD  upon 
a  body  is  due  to  the  existence  of  stress  in  matter  in  contact  with  the 
body;  and  that  therefore  if  it  be  found  that  the  presence  of  one 
body  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  of  another  gives  rise  to  a  force  on  the 
latter,  this  action  can  only  have  place  in  virtue  of  a  state  of  stress- 
set  up  in  a  medium  or  intermediary  between  the  two  bodies,  or  in 
the  bodies  themselves  if  they  are  in  direct  contact.  Further,  if  any 
interfaee  (geometrical,  not  physical,  separating  surface)  be  taken  in 
themedium  or  intermediary  between  the  bodies,  then  whatever  action 
is  exerted  in  virtue  of  the  streae  acroea  any  area  of  that  interface  by 
the  matter  situated  on  one  side  a  on  the  matter  which  lies  on  th» 
other  «ide  6,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  is  exerted  by  the  matter 
situated  on  the  side  b  on  the  matter  which  is  on  the  side  a. 

Another  view  of  action  and  reaction,  also  due  to  Newton,  will 
be  exemplified  by  the  theory  of  Work  and  Energy  discussed  in 
chapter  iv.  In  that  the  action  of  an  agent  (a  body  or  system  of 
bodies),  involved  in  any  force  applied  by  the  agent  to  another  body 
or  system,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  applied  by  the 
agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  to  the  other  body 
or  fyatem  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  reacti<m  ia 
the  product  of  the  equal  and  opposite  force,  applied  by  the  second 
body  or  system  to  the  agent,  and  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  similarly  resolved. 

The  meaning  of  this  atatement  will  be  clear  in  all  cases  if  we 
adopt  the  view  that  where  the  force  is  regarded  as  acting  on  one 
body,  &ert  and  there  only  what  is  property  called  the  reaction  ia 
applied  to  the  other  body,  the  view  in  fact  that  alt  mutual  action 
between  two  bodies  takes  place  across  an  interface  between  the  two 
bodies  at  which  they  are  in  contact,  or  taken  in  the  medium  hy 
which  they  are  connected.  Then  the  surface  has  the  same  velocity 
for  both  forces  exerted  across  it,  and  as  these  are  equal  and  opposite 
the  product  of  any  element  of  the  one  force  by  the  velocity  of  it» 
point  of  application  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  product  of  the 
corresponding  reaction  by  the  same  velocity. 

But  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  applica- 
tion is  called  the  rate  of  working  or  activity  of  tlie  force,  and  thus 
the  activity  of  one  aspect  of  a  stress  exerted  across  an  interface  ia 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  activity  of  the  other  aspect  of  the 
stress.  Here  again  there  is  no  cancelling  of  one  activity  by  the 
other.  They  are  two  aspecte  of  one  transaction  which  afTect  different 
bodies,  just  as  when  money  is  paid  over  there  are  two  persons 
affected :  one  pays,  the  other  receives,  but  the  money  paesee  over.  In 
many  cases  of  equal  and  opposite  activities  it  will  be  possible  to  note 
the  passage  of  what  will  be  called  kinttie  meryy  (§  214)  horn  one 
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body  to  th«  other,  in  others  though  there  is  undoubtedly  redistribu- 
tion of  energy  the  fact  of  tmnsference  is  not  ao  cle&r. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  billiard  balls,  one  at 
rest,  the  other  moving  (without  spin)  along  the  lines  joining  the 
centres.  They  strike,  and  are  both  compressed  at  the  place  of 
contact.  As  will  be  proved  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  dyn&mios 
of  collision  (ctap.  xv.)  the  interface  of  contact  of  the  two  balls  moves 
tKroughoui  the  eoUi«ion  with  bolf  tbe  speed  of  approach  which  the 
b&lls  had  before  collision  began.  Also  throughout  the  collision,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  to  relief  of  the  state  of  elastic  strain  set 
up  in  the  two  balls,  tbe  ball  impinged  od  has  its  velocity  increased, 
the  one  impinging  has  its  velocity  diminished,  and  is  finally  left 
At  rest.  The  former  finally  moves  off  with  only  a  very  little  leas 
than  the  velocity  which  Uie  latter  had  before  impact,  the  latter 
remains  at  rest. 

Here  there  have  been  equal  and  opposite  activities  throughout 
the  collision,  and  the  kineisc  energy  of  the  impinging  boll  has  as  a 
consequence  been  transferred  to  the  other.  In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  transference  and  redistribution  of  eafrgj  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  bodies  affords  illustration  of  the  Third  Iaw  of  Motion ;  in  the  laws 
of  that  process  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  physical  science.  The 
theory  of  work  and  energy  will  be  considered  in  chapter  iv. 

The  real  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  law  of  motion  arises  in 
connection  with  the  choice  of  the  system  of  reference  axes.  None  of 
Ihe  mutually  acting  bodies  can  be  taken  as  part  of  the  reference 
fiame ;  otherwise  that  body  would  have  to  be  r^^arded  as  without 
acceleration,  and  therefore  either  as  possessing  infinite  inertia,  or  as 
unacted  on  by  force.  Neither  of  tiiese  suppositions  is  admissible : 
the  action  of  the  body  {e.g.,  its  attraction)  on  other  bodies  must  be 
finite,  sjod  if  tbe  force  on  it  is  zero  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  does 
not  bold  for  it.    See  also  §  195. 

146.  DTHiuiiical  Ezampls,  Atwood's  Hachine. — As  an  example 
we  may  take  here  the  case  of  a  thin  flexible  string  of  very  small  mass 
passed  over  a  smooth  horizontal  fixed  peg  so  that  the  two  parts 
not  on  the  peg  are  kept  stretched  in  veoliical  lines  by  two  weights 
btaxg  at  the  extremities.  We  shall  suppose  the  length  d  the  string 
to  be  invariable. 

Let  m,  m'  be  t^he  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let  m  be  greater 
than  m'.  Tbe  string  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  each  mass,  and 
if  there  is  no  friction  at  the  peg  this  must  be  tbe  same  throughout 
the  string.  For  consider  the  string  on  one  side.  If  the  inertia  of 
the  string  is,  as  we  here  suppose  it  to  be,  negligible  in  oomparison 
with  m  and  m',  tbe  upward  force  on  the  upper  end  is  to  this  approzima- 
tioQ  equal  to  the  downward  force  on  the  lower  end.  Any  difference 
which  exists  is  onlythat  which  is  required  for  the  acceleration  of  tbe 
{Mirt  of  the  oord  considered.  We  shall  here  assume,  what  will 
■be  justified  under  StatieB,  that  the  stretching  force  is  the  same  in  the 
pBLtte  of  the  string  on  the  two  aides  of  the  peg. 

Putting  T  for  the  mass-acceleration  due  to  the  force  applied  to 
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Atther  mass  b^  the  string,  and  a  for  the  niunerical  value  of  the  down- 
ward acceleration  of  m  and  the  upward  acceleration  of  m',  we  have 


These  give,  according  as  a  or  2*  is  eliminated, 

r=?!!^g,    a  =  *^-'^  g.  (6> 

IS  the  Masses  were  equal  a  should  be  zero,  and  the  value  of  T  would 
take  the  v&lue  mg,  which  it  is  clear  without  calculation  it  would 
have. 

The  arrangement  here  discussed  is  an  elementary  form  of  A  twood'a 
maehint  for  the  illustration  of  the  laws  of  motion.  In  this  machine 
the  cord  passea  over  the  grooved  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel,  the  axle  of 
which  rests  on  anti-friction  roUers  (§  230).  The  inertia  of  the  wheel 
prevents  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  from  being  the  same  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  simple  theory  given  for  the  string 
on  the  peg  is  not  applicable.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  inertia  of  the 
wheel  on  the  acceleration  may  be  taken  into  account  by  adding 
an  inertifr-equivalent  ft  for  the  wheelwork  to  m  +  m'  in  the  expression 
Car  a,  BO  that  the  second  equation  of  (6)  stands 

«=_?^™'_y.  (6') 

m  +  m+n  ^    ' 

The  meaning  of  the  quantity  ^  will  be  fully  understood  by  the 
reader  when  be  has  read  the  sections  which  follow  on  rotational 
motion.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  Atwood's  machine  may, 
however,  be  here  simply  stated. 

Two  equal  masses  are  attached  to  the  string  in  the  first  instance. 
These  may  consist  of  two  cylindrical  boxes  containing  shot  so  that  the 
total  mass  is  capable  of  easy  adjustment.  The  difference  m  —  m'  is 
jtroduoed  by  laying  on  top  of  one  of  the  boxes  a  cross-bar  of  this  mass. 
This  bar  projects  beyond  the  box,  and  is  removed  by  a  ring  which  can 
lie  adjusted  at  any  point  £  on  a  vertical  scale  along  which  the 
desoending  weight  passes.  The  heavier  box  is  placed  at  a  higher 
point  S  on  the  scale,  and  supported  by  a  catch  which  is  removed 
either  by  hand  or  by  completing  the  circuit  of  an  electromagnet.  Let 
the  top  of  the  box  be  at  S,  and  let  the  catch  be  removed  at  an  instant 
marked  by  a  time- registering  apparatus  (for  example  an  electric 
chronograph  or  a  "  fly-back  "  Btop-wat«h).  The  masses  get  gradually 
into  motion,  and  the  instantat  which  the  heavier  weight  has  descended 
so  that  its  top  has  been  brought  on  a  level  with  the  ring  ia  registered 
by  the  chronograph.  The  additional  weight  is  removed  by  the  ring, 
KoA  that  the  further  motion  is  uniform  is  verified  by  noticing  that 
the  times  taken  by  the  weight  to  descend  further  distances  are  pro- 
portional t«  those  distances.    The  velocity  acquired  is  given  of  course 
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from  any  snoh  further  distance  and  the  time  taken  to  describe 
it.  Thus  it  is  Terified  experimeatally  that  the  velocity  acquired 
ia  propcolional  to  the  time  of  fall  from  S  to  S. 

Also  by  taking  di£ferent  distances  »^,  m,,  ...  between  jS'and£,and 
noting  the  timee  t,,  t^  ...  taken  to  deecribe  them,  it  is  verified  that 


where  c  is  a  constant.     This  constant  by  (6'}  above  is  ^a.    (Bee  §  90.) 

Again,  by  using  different  additional  weights  m  —  m'  and  keeping 
the  total  weight  m  +  m'  attached  to  the  string  constant,  and  again  I:^ 
keeping  vt-  m  constant  and  vaiying  m  +  m',  the  value  corresponding 
to  tnat  given  above  for  a  can  be  verified. 

The  machine  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  even  a  fairly  exact  means 
of  determining  tiie  value  of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity. 
The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  by  careful  observation  of  the  period 
of  oecillatioD  of  a  pendulum  of  known  length,  in  the  manner  shortly 
described  under  Gravitation.  Yeiy  foirly  approximate  results  can, 
however,  be  obteined  by  means  of  a  simple  pendulum  loade  with  a 
pellet  of  lead  and  a  thin  thread  hung  in  an  ordinaiy  room,  aiid 
obeerved  with  the  eye  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  point 
of  support,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plaiie  of  oscillatioD.  Thia 
vertioil  phuie  may  be  that  of  the  edges  of  a  couple  of  books  set  upon 
end  on  a  table.  The  pendulum  is  set  oscillating  tbrough  an  arc  not 
exceeding  10°  in  total  range,  and  the  observer  with  his  eye  in  this 
plane  gives  by  a  sharp  tap  a  signal  at  the  instant  when  the  pendulun 
passes  across  the  plane,  and  another  notes  the  time  as  given  by  the 
seconds-hand  of  his  watch.  The  pendulum  goes  on  vibrating  and 
the  instants  of  the  completion  of  the  10th,  the  20th,  the  30th,  &c 
oscillations  are  noted.  From  these  the  period  T  can  be  got  with 
veiy  considerable  accuracy,  and,  from  this  and  I,  g  can  be  found 
by(S). 

147.  Centre  of  Inertia  or  Oentroid. — We  can  now  deduce  some 
conclusions  of  great  importance  from  the  laws  of  motion.  Most 
of  these  refer  to  what  is  called  the  oentre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of 
particles,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  specify  the  meaning 
of  this  term, 

The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  paridcles  may  be  defined  as 
a  point  the  distance  i  of  which  from  any  plane  whatever  is  givm 
hj  the  equation 


+  w>^,  +  m^i  + 


o 


where  m„  m„  m,  ...  are  the  masses  of  the  particles,  and  x^,  x„  x^ 
...,  their  respective  distances  from  a  chosen  plane  of  reference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  is  thus  coincident  with  the  mean  point  ot 
a  system  c^  points  of  multiplidtieB,  m,,  m,,  «»,,  ...,  as  explained  at 
§  19  above. 
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To  d^vnt  the  positdoD  of  the  point  we  inav  take  three  plaaee 
muto&Ily  at  right  angles  to  ODe  another,  one  from  which  the  dis- 
tances of  the  particlea  are  x,,  x„  z^  ...,  a  second  from  which  the 
distances  are  y„  y,.  y^  ■-■,  and  a  third  from  which  the  distances 
are  2,,  z^  3,,  ....  The  distance  z  of  tJie  centre  of  inertia  from  the 
£ist  is  given  by  (7),  its  distanoes  y,  %  from  the  others  are  given  by 

f»,y,  +  m^.twtj,+  .... 


4-  w^,  +  «,»,  + 


-  m^  + 
We  may  abbreviate  these  equations  somewhat  by  the  notation 

x=2^,    p=i^y      s=l!5?,  (8) 

where,  for  example,  Zm  denotes  the  sum  7nj  +  Tn,+  ...  of  the 
masses,  £nw,  the  snm  of  ^  products  of  the  form  m,a;„  m,a;„  ..., 
and  so  on. 

148.  Momsntiim  of  Slaterial  System  relatively  to  Oentroid  Is 
Zno.— In  what  follows  we  shall  for  brevity  generally  use  the  term 
MnlrM(2  for  centre  of  inertia. 

Let  3;',  y',  s',  be  the  cO'OrdinateB  of  the  point  x,  y,  z  relatively  to 
axee  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  then  we  have 
x=i  +  x',   y^y-fy',   « -=  a  +  «',  so  that 


i=S+i',    S=p  +  y^,    'i  =  'i  +  z' 


}      0) 


Also  by  (8) 

Zmx'  =  0,    Smy'  =  0,    Znw'-O,  (10) 


Smx'  =  0,    £my'  =  0,    Smi'-O 
Sm£  =  0,    Smy  =0,    2mz'^0 


(11) 


149.  T&Munm  of  OFOtvinc  of  Particles.  Detemdnation  of 
Centroids. — As  proved  at  §  20  above,  the  particles  may  be  divided  up 
into  groups,  the  centre  of  inertia  of  each  group  found,  and  the  group 
r^laced  by  a  particle  the  mass  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
miiiimn  of  the  particles  of  the  group.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
new  system  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  original 

This  theorem  is  of  great  use  in  the  determination  of  the 
cenboids  of  bodies,  for  it  is  generally  convenient  to  proceed 
according  to  some  particular  plan  of  dividing  up  the  body  into 
groups  of  particles.  For  example,  a  thin  triangular  plate  of  mass 
per  unit  of  area  the  same  at  every  point  may  be  divided  into  n 
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strips  of  uniform  breadth  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides.  The  centeoid 
of  each  strip  is,  of  course,  at  its  oenta^,  and  so  the  triangle  may  be 
replaced  by  a  group  of  particles  situated  at  the  centres  of  tJtese 
stripe,  each  having  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  strip  which  it' 
replaces.  As  these  particles  lie  on  the  straight  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  side  parallel  to  which  the  strips  are  taken  with  the 
opposite  vertex,  the  centroid  of  the  plate  lies  on  this  line.  But  the 
triitngle  might  have  been  divided  into  narrow  strips  parallel  to 
either  of  the  other  two  sides ;  it  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  either  of  the  two  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex,  and 
therefore  is  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  these  lines.  We  infer  the 
well-known  result  of  geometry  that  the  three  lines  joining  the 
vertices  of  a  triangle  with  the  middle  points  of  opposite  sides  meet 
in  a  point.  It  B  he  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  side  BC,  which 
is  opposite  A,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  centroid  of  the  plate  is  on 
.iZ)  at  ff,  where  DG  =  \DA. 

Again,  consider  a  tetrahedron,  that  is  a  four-sided  solid  having 
each  side  a  triangle.  This  may  be  divided  up  into  groups  of  particles 
forming  thin  plates  parallel  to  one  of  the  faces,  the  centroid  of  each 
can  be  found  as  in  the  last'  example,  and  the  aeries  of  plates  can  be 
replaced  by  particles  at  their  centroids,  as  already  described.  These 
lie  in  the  line  joining  the  centroid  of  the  base  with  the  vertex ; 
hence  the  centroid  of  tbe  tetrahedron  lies  on  this  line.  In  the  same 
way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  centroid  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
centroid  of  either  of  the  other  sides  with  the  opposite  vertex;  hence 
it  lies  whero  those  two  lines  intersect.  We  can  infer  the  other  well- 
known  result  of  geometry  that  the  lines  joining  the  centroids  of  the 
faces  of  a  tetrahedron  to  tbe  opposite  vertices  meet  in  a  point :  that 
point  is  the  centroid  of  the  tretnihedron. 

The  reader  may  prove  that  this  point  is  at  a  distance  from  any 
vertex  of  the  tetrahedron  of  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  line 
joining  the  vertex  with  the  centroid  of  the  opposite  face.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  properties  of  similar  triangles. 

Again,  in  determining  the  centroid,  say  of  a  uniftam  hemi- 
spherical shell,  we  may  divide  the  shell  up  into  a  series  of  circular 
nngsall  parallel  to  the  circular  base  of  the  hemisphero.  The  centroid 
of  each  ring  will  be  at  its  centre,  and  the  shell  can  thus  be  replaced 
1^  a  series  of  particles  of  masses  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
rings,  distributed  along  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circular 
base  with  the  middle  point  of  the  curved  surface.  This  calcolation 
can  be  carried  out  completely  by  the  aid  of  the  integral  calculus,  and 
it  would  be  found  that  the  centroid  is  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line. 
This  result  might  be  arrived  at  without  calculation  from  the  known 
fact  that  the  curved  surface  of  the  portion  of  a  sphere  intercepted 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  precisely  equal  to  the  portion,  inter- 
cepted between  those  two  planes,  of  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder 
circumscribed  to  the  sphere,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
planes. 

Again,  the  centroid  of  a  hemisphere  of  uniform  density  might  be 
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foond  by  diTiding  it  into  a  seri«e  of  thin  circular  plates  all  poxallel  to 
the  plane  base  of  the  bemiephere ;  thus  the  sphere  would  be  replaced 
by  a  series  of  particles  as  in  tho  last  case,  and  the  centroid  would  be 
found  by  calcination  to  be  at  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  circular  base  at  a  distance  of  three-eighths  t£  the  radius  frcma 
that  point. 

150.  Hethod  by  lotagratloa. — The  determination  of  centres  of 
inertia  is  to  be  carried  out,  except  in  a  few  easy  and  obvious  particular 
cases,  by  the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus.  A  body  of  continuous 
mass  and  known  diertribution  of  matter  is  divided  up  in  imagination 
into  a  large  number  of  ports  or  elements,  so  small  that  every  point  of 
each  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  a  chosen 
plane  of  reference,  and  that  the  element  may  be  supposed  through- 
out of  uniform  density  eqoai  to  the  density  at  any  interior  point  of 
it.  Then  if  dJ3  be  the  volume  of  one  of  these  elements  of  the 
Eastern,  p  its  density,  and  x  its  distance  from  a  plane  of  reference, 
we  have 


where  the  numerator  stands  for  the  sum  taken  for  the  body, 

system  uf  bodies,  of  the  products  of  the  form  pxdJS  (that  is  the  ma 

pdT3  of  the  element  multiplied  by  x,  the 

distance  of  the  element  from  the  plane  of  Fie.  90. 

reference),  and  the  denominator  stands  for     A 

the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  form  pdts, 

that    is    the    total   mass   of    the   body  or 

system. 

151.  Theorems  of  Pappus. — The  follow- 
ing theorems  enable  the  centre  of  inertia 
to  be  found  with  great  ease  for  a  large 
number  of  commonly  occurring  cases. 

A  uniform  linear  distribution  of  matter 
in  one  plane,  that  ia  a  distribution  along 
a  curve  in  which  the  amount  of  matter  per 
unit  length  of  the  curve  is  the  same  at 
every  point,  is  turned  through  any  angle 
about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  area  of  the  surface  of  revolution  traced 
out  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curve  multi- 
plied by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  linear  distribution.  This  may  be  proved  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  curve  be  divided  into  successive  short  elements 
d«j,  dSj,  .,.,  and  let  these  be  replaced  by  particles  m^,  m,,  m,,  ...  of 
masses  equal  to  the  masses  in  the  elements  da^,  ds^  da^  ...  at  their 
centres.  Let  x^,  a;,,  ic,,  ...  be  the  distances  of  these  particles  from  the 
axis  AB,  say  as  shown   in  Fig.   90,  then  the  centre  oS   inertia 
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of  these  paiticlsa,  wMch  is  aieo  the  oeotre  of  inertia  of  the  curve,  is 
at  a  distaDce  x  from  the  azia  given  b; 


j.Ssi) 


(i») 


Iiet  the  curve  be  turned  through  an  angle  0  about  the  axis  AB ;  the 
arc  deecribed  bj  nu  is  x.6  and  so  on,  ivhile  that  described  by  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  xB.     But  hy  (69) 

_     2(771:1:6) 


But  if  17  be  the  mass  per  unit  of  length  in  the  curve  we  have 
m,  =  <rd»„m^  =  vds„  ...  tc.,  and  bo  Sm  =  a»,  where  a  is  the  length  of 
the  curve,  aod  Smx9=irSx6d».    Hence  the  equation  is 

<5fl=.S(i9ds),  (14    ) 

but  xBda  is  the  length  of  the  path  x8  described  by  a  particle  multi- 
plied into  the  distance  along  the  curve  between  the  particle  and  the 
next,  that  ie  the  area  of  the  sone  of  the  surface  of  revolution  between 
the  two  paths.  The  sum  of  these  on  the  right  of  (14)  is  the  area  of 
the  surface,  and  the  expression  on  the  left  is  the  length  of  the  curve 
(  multiplied  into  the  length  xB  of  the  path  described  by  the  centre 
of  inertia. 

To  this  there  is  a  companion  theorem  which  the  reader  can  easily 
prove  in  a  similar  manner.  If  an  area  be  enclosed  by  a  plane  curve, 
the  volume  of  the  solid  swept  out  by  the  rotation  of  this  area 
through  any  angle,  about  any  axis  in  its  own  plane,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  revolved  area  by  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  centroid  of  the  area  regarded  as  a  uniform  laminar  distribution 
of  matter,  that  is  as  a  thin  plate  having  everywhere  the  same  amount 
of  m&tter  per  unit  of  area. 

These  are  known  as  the  theorems  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
a  Greek  geometer  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  They  are  also  sometimes  attributed  to  Paul 
Ouldin,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 


152.  Examples  of  the  Tbeorenu  of  Pappus. — As  an  example  of 
the  use  of  these  theorems  we  may  find  the  centroid  of  an  arc  Jit  of 
a  circle  uniformly  loaded  with  matter,  and  subtending  an  angle  a  at 
the  centre  0,  as  in  Fig.  91. 

It  is  dear  from  symmetry  that  the  centre  of  inertia  Ues  on  die 
line  joining  0  with  the  middle  point  C  of  the  arc.  Let  the  arc  be 
turned  through  a  complete  revolution  about  an  ads  in  the  plane 
of  the  arc  at  right  angles  to  OC  ;  it  sweeps  out  a  Eone  of  a  spherical 
surface  c£  mdius  r.  Then  if  /  be  the  centroid,  and  01  be  denoted 
by  X,  2wx  is  Uie  length  of  the  path  described  by  /.  If  r  be  the 
ndius  the  length  of  the  arc  is  ra,  and  the  area  swept  out  israx2irii:. 
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But  th«  area  of  tfce  zone  of  the  epherioal  surface  is  equaJ  to  the 
1^^  of  the  chord  AB  multiplied  into  2rT,  that  is  2raiDja  x  2trr. 
Henoe  equating  these  two  values  we  obtain 


(15) 


If  the  arc  be  a  complete  semi-circle  we  have 


Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  centre 
oi  inertia  of  a  thin  uniform  la-mintt  in  the  form  of  a  segment  ACB 


),the  circular  boundary  of  which  subtends  an  angle 
Let  the  segment  be  revolved  through  a  com- 
plete turn  about  an  azia  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  chord 
AB.  The  centre  of  inertia  is  at  some  point  /  on  the  line  OC  which 
bisects  the  segment.  The  path  described  by  /  ia  2vx.  The  area 
of  the  segment  is  ^a?'  — ^r'sina.  Hence  ^e  volume  swept  out  is 
mr'ax-irr'x^a.  But  this  volume  is  the  volume  swept  out  by 
the  sector  OACB  minut  the  volume  swept  out  by  the  triangle  OAB, 
that  is  jrr'8inja{l  -cos'^a).     Hence  we  have 


,'ia 


(17) 


If  the  segment  he  the  complete  semi-circle  we  have  a'-'it,  and 

158.  Total  Honuatnm  of  System  of  PartleleB. — Returning  to 
equation  (8), let  us  denote  by  x,,  x„  ...  the  velocitiee  of  the  particlee 
m,,  fflp  ...  puallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  by  t/„  y^  ...  their  velocities 
parallel  to  Uieazifl of  y, and  by  i^,z^  ...  their  velocilieii  parallel  to  tha 
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axis  of  >  /  tJieo  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  compouentft 
£,  ^,  S  of  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  are  given  br 

(19> 

To  prove  thia  ct^isider  a  Bpecimen  particle  of  niase  m  and 
diebince  x  &mu  the  plane  of  reference.  In  a  small  interval  <^ 
time  r  this  distance  will  have  changed  to  x  +  xt,  and  x  will  have 
changed  to  x  +  xr.  Thus  hy  the  equations  for  the  position  of  tiie 
centroid  we  have 

_  .  i       Smtx  +  xr) 


Subtractins  from  this  the  equation  x  =  2mx/2m  we  get  x—  Smxl^m, 
and  80  on  for  the  others. 

By  throwing  the  equations  thus  found  into  the  form 

ii2m=2nia:,    pSm  =  Smi/,    zlm-2mi,-  (20) 

we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  system  of  partides  in  any 
direction  is  equal  to  the  momentum  which  the  system  would  have  if 
it  were  collected  into  a  single  particle  at  the  centroid,  and  noved 
with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid.  Further,  it  follows  that  whatever 
the  motions  of  the  separate  particles  may  be,  if  the  sum  of  their 
momenta  is  xero  in  every  direction  the  centroid  is  at  rest. 

154.  Bate  of  Ob&nse  of  Uomentum  of  System  of  Particles. — In 
precisely  the  same  way  we  obtain,  denoting  the  accelemtitms  of  the 
particles  parallel  to  as,  y.  a  by  the  symbols  icj,i^  ■■■lyit  J'»>  •■•»  i'li  'a  ■■-r 
and  the  ocanponents  of  acceleration  of  the  centroid  by  i,  p,  z,  th9 
equations 

^_Sm»     -^Smy     -_S^'  /giv 

or  as  we  may  write  them 

SSm  =  2mi,    j^2m  =  Smy,    SSm  =  Sm«.  (22) 

in  the  latter  form  these  equations  assert  that  the  sum  of  the  rates  of 
change  of  momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  in  any  direction  is 
equal  to  that  which  the  system  would  have  if  it  consisted  cf  a  single 
particle  coinciding  with  the  centroid  of  the  system. 

155.  Moments  of  Directed  Qnantities.— The  moment,  about  ao 
axis,  of  a  directed  quantity  acting  in  a  specified  line  is  defined  as 
follows.  The  directed  quantity  is  resolved  at  any  point  in  its  line  of 
action  into  two  components,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  another 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  axis,  in  the  plane  of  the  former  and  the 
quantity  itself.  Thus  let  AB,  Fig.  93,  be  the  axis  and  P  the  directed 
quantity,  and  make  the  resolution  at  the  point,  0,  which  is  at  the 
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Bnorbect  distance  from  ^£.  P  is  rofHiWud  at  0  into  Q  parallel  to  AB, 
and  R  perpendicular  to  AB  and  in  the  plane  of  Q  and  P.  A  is,  in 
general,  not  in  the  plane  of  AB  and  0.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  J£  and  the  line  of  action  of  A,  thenthemoment  of  P 
round  AB  is  Rp.  This  is  taken  positive  or  negative  by  an  observer 
looking  along  tiie  axis  from  A  towards  0,  according  aa  Ji  seems  to 
turn  the  armp  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

It  may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  distance 
taken  along  AB,  and  towards  or  from  the  observei-  Fia.  93. 

according  as  the  moment  is  positive  or  negative. 

The  directed  quantity  may  be  anything  what- 
ever; moet  frequently  it  is  a  force,  and  then  the 
definition  above  gives  the  moment  of  a  force  about 
:ia  axis.  If  the  quantity  is  the  momentum  of  a 
particle,  we  have  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
particle  about  the  axis,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  round  P  (Fig.  83)  of  each  of  the 
cranponents  of  the  directed  quantity  tv  in  §  118, 
which  are  obtained  by  projecting  the  diagram  on 
any  plane,  is  the  moment  of  that  component  round 
an  axis  drown  through  P  perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  It  is  there  shown  Ukat  the  moment  of  w 
ronnd  any  axis  whatever  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  . 
the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  same 
axis.  We  shall  now  show  that  it  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  momentH  of  the  quuitity  about  axes  of  x,  y,  s 
poMi-ing  tbroogb  a  point  of  the  axis,  and  exhibit  the  values  of  these 


Let  X,  7,  ^  be  the  components  of  the  directed  quantity,  whether 
force,  moment  of  momentum,  or  other  physical  magnitude.  If  /*  be 
the  resultant  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes  oi  x,y,z 
are  XjP,  YjP,  2jP  respectively.  Let  the  axis  AB  pass  through  the 
origin,  and  X,  ;i,  f  be  the  cosines  of  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  z.  Let  also  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  0  be  s,  y,  z.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through  the  axis  parallel  to  P : 
let  1^  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  in  this  plane  parallel  to  P 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The  length  p  o!  b  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  line  of  /*  to  this  plane  is  shown 
in  treatises  on  analytical  geometry  to  he 

By  the  definition  the  moment  sought  is  the  prMuct  of  this  per- 
pendicular into  the  component  /'sini/^  of  i*  perpendicular  to  AB,  that 
is  moment ^•PpA'a^,  and 

Ppian^  =  x(Yv-Zit)  +  y{Z\-Xv)-\-z(X^-Y\).         (28) 

If  we  represent  this  moment  graphically  by  a  length  laid  off  as 
specified  above,  along  the  line  AB,  it  resolves  itself  into  three  c<mi- 
ponents  Zy  —  ¥z,  Xz  —  Zx,  Yx  —  Xy,  along  the  axes  of  x,  y,  e,  which 
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are  the  moments  of  P  round  these  &zu.  The  reader  m&y  veriN  tliat 
if  these  component  momenta  be  denoted  by  H,,  JI„  H„  and  H  denote 
PpsinJ.,  then  S-J{B,'  +  H*  +  B']. 

For  example  the  componente  of  momentum  of  a  particle  are  mx, 
mj/,  mz,  and  the  components  ff,,  i/„  iT,  of  moment  of  mamcutum  are 
respectively 

tn(£if-yz),    m(xz-ix),    m{^-xf/). 
How  consider  any  system  of  particles.     The  quantities 
2ni(»y-j»),  2m(is-ia:),  2m{jte~ay) 

are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  the  particles  of 
the  system  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively.  For  any  particle  m 
at  the  point  the  co-ordinatee  of  which  ore  x,  y,  z  has  components  of 
velocity  x,  y,  z,  and,  with  the  definition  given  above,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  moment  of  any  quantity  round  an  axis  is  equal  bo 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  components  about  the  axis.  The  first 
of  these  components  by  the  definition  has  no  moment  round  the  axis 
of  X,  the  m<anents  of  the  others  are  (for  axes  of  x,  y,  z  directed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3),  -  mjjs,  and  mzy,  so  that  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  particle  is  m(i^  -  j?a) ;  and  so  for  the  other  asee.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  time-rates  of  change  of  these  sums  are 
Sm{zy-'i/z),  Sm{xx-ix),  Sm(j^-ijf), 

and  these  will  appear  below  in  equations  of  motion,  which  are 
cd  great  importance. 

[  If,  as  at  §  348 above,  x->x  +  x',y=§  +  }/,z  =  z-t-z'ao  tiiat  a:^,  y',  «' 
are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relatively  to  parallel  axes  through 
the  centroid,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis 
of  zis 

But  by  the  prc^terties  of  the  centroid  we  know  that  'Zmpz='0, 
Stny'z  =  0,  &c.,  so  that  this  moment  of  momentum  becomes 

2m(«V  - ■^x)  +  Sm(3j/ -  fz). 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  round  an 
axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  moment 
of  momentum  round  the  axis  of  x  of  the  whole  system  supposed 
collected  at  the  centroid,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  that 
point. 

Since  the  axis  of  x  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  this  is  true  of 
all  axes.  By  properly  choosing  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  moment 
of  momentum,  or  its  rate  of  change,  about  any  axis  can  be  calculated 
by  the  expression  just  given.  Or  if  H^,  H^,  H^  denote  the  com- 
ponents of  moment  of  momentum  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  x,  that 
ia  2m{j/2  -  ssy),  inc.,  the  moment  of  mtnnentum  about  an  axis  through 
the  origin  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  ^,  m,  n  is,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  Zf  ,  4-  mS^  +  nS^. 
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156.  Eqn&tionfl  of  Motion  of  Sr>tam  of  P&rticles.  Exterul 
and  Internal  Forces.  Oonsemtion  of  Uomentnm.— Now  consider 
any  sjetem  of  pftrtides  whatever,  whetlter  or  not  forming  a  rigid 
body.  I>et  the  pexticlee  of  the  system  be  denoted  by  m,,  m^  m„  ..., 
and  tbeir  co-ordjnatee  by  a:,,  i/„  z„  x,,  y^  e,,  ...,  ao  that  £„  y„  i„ 
'^r  ^v'v  ■■■  ^'^  ^^  comptment  accelerations  of  the  particles.  These 
accelerations  are  due  to  the  componeota  of  actions  on  the  particles  in 
the  directions  of  the  axes.  Each  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
applied  to  iba  particles  from  without  tJie  system,  and  the  forces  due 
to  the  other  puticles  of  the  system.  Thus  on  the  particle  nt^  in  the 
direction  of  x,  there  acts  a  force  X,  *■  X',,  in  which  X,  denotes  the 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  along  x  which  the  exteiTial  action  on  m, 
would  produce,  and  ^\  denotes  die  same  thing  for  the  internal 
action  on  m^.     Thus  we  get 

Similarly  equations  are  obtained  for  the  otber  directions  and  the 
other  pvtictes,  so  that  we  have 

m,i,  =  J,  +  J'„    m,i/,  =  r,  +  r„   m,^^  =  Z,+Z'J        1 
m^,=Z,+Z'„    m^,=  r,  +  r„    mfy  =  2,  +  Z\        y        (24) 


there  being  a  group  of  three  equations  for  each  particle.  We  shall  call 
the  forces  S„  Y„  Zy,  ...  the  external  applied  forcet,  the  forces 
X\,  Fj,  ^„  ...  the  iTitemal  forces.  If  we  add  together  first  all  the 
x-equations,  then  all  the  y-equations,  then  all  the  2-equations 
we  obtain 

2mx=SX,    2my  =  ZY,    lmii  =  2.Z,  (26) 

in  which  the  quantities  on  the  right  are  the  eums  of  the  external 
applied  forces  only.  The  sums  of  the  internal  forces  vanish  by  the 
third  law  of  motion,  since  the  "  internal  force  "  on  any  particle,  m,  say, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  on  that  partide  by  the  other 
particles  of  tJie  system.  Now  each  force  exerted  by  a  particle 
m,  on  m,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  exerted 
on  m,  by  tn„  and  this  comes  into  the  account  when  the  total  action 
on  m,  is  considered.  Thus  when  the  forces  are  added  as  above, 
the  sums  of  the  internal  forces  on  the  particles  vanish  identiotlly. 

The  force  X,  T,  Z  is  here  supposed  applied  to  a  particle  at  the 
point  X,  y,  z,  and  so  for  the  other  forces.  Of  course,  to  many  of  the 
particles  of  the  system  no  external  force  may  be  directly  applied ; 
for  each  of  these  X,  ¥,  Z  is  zero.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  force 
X,  ¥,  Z  may  not  be  directly  applied  to  any  particle  of  the  system 
considered,  but  applied  to  some  framework  or  link  connected  with 
the  system,  the  motion  of  which  is  to  be  found  ;  for  example  a  force 
may  be  r^;arded  as  applied  at  any  point  of  a  cord  by  which  pull  is 
applied  to  the  system.  In  fact,  as  the  reader  ought  to  notice,  all  the 
theorems  given  below  as  to  the  action  of  forces  are  independent  of 
the  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  which  is  taken  as  the  point 
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at  which  the  foice  is  applied.  This  result,  which  is  often  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  statics,  follows  naturally  from  the  dynamical  method 
given  by  Newton. 

By  §  153  above  we  see  that  equations  (24)  may  be  written 

xSn»  =  S-J",    j?Sm  =  S7,    i2m  =  2^,  (26) 

which  state  that  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  of  the  system  is  the 
same  as  that  which  a  particle  of  mass  Sm,  equal  to  the  total  mass  of 
the  system,  would  have  if  it  were  acted  on  by  the  external  forces 
applied  to  it  without  change  of  magnitude  or  direction. 

Thus  the  internal  forces  have  no  effect  whatever  in  altering  the 
momentum  of  a  system  of  particles.  If  the  external  forces  be  zero 
for  any  direction,  the  momentum  of  the  system  in  that  direction  does 
not  change. 

157.  Equations  of  Moments. — Now  multiply  the  first  x-equation 
of  (24)  by  y^,  the  second  x-equation  by  y,,  ...,  and  add  the  resulting 
equations  t^ether ;  then  multiply  the  ^-equations  by  x„  a;,,  ... 
respectively,  and  add  the  resulting  equations ;  finally,  subtract  the 
first  sum  from  the  second.     We  thus  get 

2.»(ji»-ij,)-2{(r+ r>t-(X4-^>l. 

Treating  in  the  same  way  the  remaining  equatioDs  we  obtain  two 
other  equations  of  the  same  form.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  for  the 
same  reason  as  stated  above  we  must  have  identically  STx  =  *), 
£  X'x  =  0,  and  bo  on.     Hence  the  equations  obtained  finally  are 

Xm(zy-yz)  =  S{Zy-Ys)  1 

Sm{xz-sx)^-S{As-Zx)  V  (27) 

Sm(yx-xy)  =  -S.(Yx^A'y).  J 

The  quantities  on  the  right  of  (27)  are,  by  §  155,  the  moments  of 
the  external  applied  forces  round  the  axes  x,  y,  z,  which  pass  through 
the  origin  d  co-ordinates,  and  the  quantities  on  the  left  are  t&e 
moments  of  the  rates  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particles  about 
the  same  axis,  or  since 


yx-!cs=j{yx-iey). 


the  quantities  on  the  left  are  (§  155  above)  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
moments  of  njomentum  of  the  system  about  the  axes.  Thus  the 
equations  assert  that  the  rate  of  tjiange  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  of  particles  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  ^ecliveforeen)  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  external  appUed  forces  about  the  same  azis. 
Since  the  origin  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and  the  axis  in  any 
direction,  the  theorem  thus  holds  for  any  axis  whatever. 

Ids.  Eaiu.ti<au  of  Moments.     Properties  of  tlie  Oentroid. — By 
§  148  equations  (27)  can  be  written  in  the  form 
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2m{0  +  i')(y  +  y')-(»+y)(S  +  s')}-2{Z(y  +  y')-r(5+«')}| 

But  aisce  these  equations  lire  true  for  all  axes  they  must  be  true  for 
tbe  axes  just  supposed  drawn  throu^  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  hence 
the  equations  just  written  split  into  two  sets : — 
(1)  The  set 

s«.  {(I + i>' -  (5 + y-K} = s{^j/ -  ro 


which. 

siooe  a»iJa;'  =  ySn»a:', 

MidSma!'  =  ( 

),...,  m.y 

ft]: 

Sm  j/V  - 

.I(l'»' 

V-i) 

The  set 

Sni(i§ 

-»')■ 

-2;(irj- 

:a 

Sm(xt 

-«). 

-KA- 

Em(jS 

-»?)■ 

.2(ra- 

-J-s)- 

(SO) 


Equations  (29)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  momenta,  round  an; 
kxis  through  ^  centroid  of  the  system,  of  the  rates  of  change  oi 
momentum  of  the  particles  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  centroid,  is 
equal  to  the  Bum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  round 
the  same  axes.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  accelerations  of  the 
centre  of  inertia  do  not  enter  into  the  result. 

Equations  (30)  state  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  taken  round 
any  axis,  of  the  so-called  effective  forceson  the  particles  of  the  system, 
supposed  transferred  to  the  centavid  without  cnange  of  magnitude  or 
direction,  is  equal  to  tbe  sum  cS  the  moments,  round  the  same  axis,  of 
the  external  applied  forces. 

Let  now  r^  =  Jx^  +  y*  be  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  any  particle  on  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  ^  be  tbe  angle  this  per- 
pendicular makes  with  the  axis  of  x.     We  have 
-  ;c  — riOOS^,    y  =  r,Bini^, 

Then  we  obtain  hy  a  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  t  and 
reduction 

yx-xy  =  2r,r,^  +  r,'  ij-. 

If  f,  X  be  the  angles  the  perpeodiculars  from  the  particle  on  the 
axes  <ti  X  and  }/  mti^e  similuly  with  the  axes  of  y  and  s,  and  r^  r, 
be  tbe  lengths  of  these  perpendiculars,  we  have 

Siit(sy  -  yz)  =  Zm(2rJ-^+rJ^) 
with  two  similar  equations. 

But  since  /a:- j:y  =  r(Fco8^-XBin^)  =  r^,  where  Ji.iB  the 
fcroe  on  the  particle  at  right  angles  to  r,  and  bo  tbe  axis  of  t,  and 
similarly  for  the  others,  we  see  that  equations  (iiT)  may  be  written 
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Sm(r,»x  +  2v,i)  =2fi,»-,  V  (Sl> 

Sn^r,*^  +  2r>,v)  =  2  /i.r,  J 

That  these  results  hold  for  ptrallel  axes  through  the  cenlToid,  can 
of  course  bo  deduced  from  equations  (29).  They  aire  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  motion  of  a  non-rigid  system :  it  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  know  either  all  the  forces  on  each  particle,  or,  what  is 
really  the  same  thing,  the  geometrical  relations  connecting  the 
portions  of  the  particlee. 

The  reader  will  notice  ctirefully  that  if  there  be  no  moment  of 
forces  round  an  axis  there  can  be  no  rate  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  about  that  axis.  This  simple  result  is  of  great  use  in 
explaining  the  behaviour  of  rotating  bodies  such  as  tops,  gyrostats,  Sx. 

159.  EqnationB  of  Moments  for  a  Rigid  Bodr.  Oanserratian  of 
Moment  of  Momentum.- — Let  now  the  system  of  particles  be  a  rigid 
system,  and  take  axes  through  the  centroid.  Then  if  p^,  p„  p,  be  the 
distances  of  any  particle  from  the  axes  of  a!,  y\  z  through  the  cen- 
troid, these  will  replace  r„  r^,  t,.  But  since  the  system  is  rigid  4^e 
centroid  is  fixed  relatively  to  it,  so  that  ^„  p^  p,  are  sero  for  every 
particle.  Alxo  ^,  ji,  ^  and  ^,  x,  ^  must  be  the-  same  for  every- 
particle  at  any  given  instant.     Hence  we  obtain 

^2mp,*  =  SA,p„   j(S«ip/  =  Sfi,p,,   y2«p,*  =  Sfl,p,. 

If  the  system  be  rigid  and  turn  round  a  fixed  axis  through  tb& 
origin,  r  is  zero  for  every  particle,  and  the  quantities  ^,  ■(,  ^  are 
the  same  for  each  partide  at  any  given  instant.  Equations  (31) 
become 

i^l.mr*^-LR^^,    ASmr^»  =  S»,r^    fSmr,»  =  2^^,.         (32) 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed  its  direction  cosines  are  (§  24  above)  ^/d, 
x/«t  ^/t,  where  a  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the 
axis,  viz.,  \/^*  +  x'  +  ^'  1"^^  angular  accelerations  if,  x,  ^  must 
clearly  be  proportional  to  the  component  angular  velocities,  that  is 
the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  are  also  iplA,  xja,  ^ja.  From  this 
we  could  show  that  the  rat«  of  change  of  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  system  about  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of 
the  extcnial  applied  forces  about  the  axis;  but  the  same  result  is 
obtained  at  once  by  taking  the  axis  as  coincident  with  that  of  x,  say. 
Then  X,  y,  x  y  are  zero,  and  we  have  the  single  equation 

ipSmr»  =  2fir,  (33) 

in  which  the  suffixes  are  dropped  as  no  longer  necessary. 

The  conclusions  more  than  once  referred  to  above,  that  the  internal! 
forces  of  the  system  have  no  effect  in  changing  the  momentum  of  the- 
systemin  any  direction,  or  its  moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis,, 
^ould  be  most  carefully  noticed.  Thus  the  total  momentum  in  any 
direction  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  remains  unchanged  by  their 
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mutoal  actions,  as  does  also  the  total  moment  of  momentum  ronnd 
tmy  axis.  Tbeee  can  only  be  cbaoged  by  the  actions  of  bodies  out- 
side the  BTstem. 

Again,  if  any  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  increase  or  diminish  in 
bulk  under  internal  forces  rmly  (it  may  be  taken  aa  certain  that  they 
are  all  contracting,  and  that  those  that  are  not  gaseous  are  also 
oooling),  their  period  of  rotation  will  in  the  former  case  increase,  in 
the  latter  diminish,  inasmuch  as  their  moments  of  momentum  about 
their  axes  of  rotation  must  remain  constant.  Thus  the  cooling  of 
the  earth  and  its  consequent  contraction  must  tend  to  diminish  t^e 
length  of  the  day. 

160.  Moment  of  Momentnm  as  Kate  of  Description  of  Area. 
Azia  of  MaTiTntifti  Momsiit  of  Momentum. — The  moment  of  momen- 
tum of  a  system  round  any  aria  through  the  origin  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  following  manner  as  a  sum  of  rates  of  description  of 
area.  Let  a  plane  through  the  origin  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
be  taken.  Then  let  a  particle  of  the  system  in  an  element  of  time 
dt  describe  an  element  of  path  idt,  and  let  this  elementary  displace- 
ment be  projected  on  the  plane  referred  to,  and  its  extremities  joined 
to  the  origin.  These  joining  lines  are  cf  very  approzimatdy  the 
same  length,  p  say.  The  area  included  between  the  lines  and  the 
projection  of  the  element  of  path  is  ^p'Bdt,  where  8  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  particle  round  the  axis,  and,  if  m  is  the  mass  <d  the 
particle,  ^mp*8  is  clearly  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle 
about  the  axis.  The  total  mcment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about 
the  axis  is  therefore  jSmp'fl,  that  is  it  is  half  tiie  sum  of  the  rates 
of  description  of  the  areas  thus  taken  on  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis. 

Now  take  this  sum  of  rates  round  each  of  the  rectangular  axe9 
ci  X,  y,  a  through  the  origin,  and  denote  the  siuns  obtained  by 
S^,  Hp  By  Then  these  resolved  in  the  usual  way  give  a  resultant 
^about  an  axis  making  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  angles  tbe- 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  HJM,  3,1  H,  BJE.  From  ^e  fact, 
as  shown  above,  §  118,  that  areas  may  be  represented  by  steps,  it 
follows  that  B  is  the  sum  of  rates  obtained  directly  for  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  thus  defined.  The  reader  may,  however, 
Buprdy  a  separate  analytical  proof  (see  §  155). 

The  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  rates  on  any  plane,  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  towhichareZ,m,n,  is  ^f,-t-mif,+n?', 
or  B(x»^,  if  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  E  and  the 
line  I,  m,  n.  Thus  H  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  sum  of  areas 
described  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  of  the  moment  of  momentum. 

161.  CoaaeiTatiOB  of  Moment  of  Momentum.  Inrariable  FIuu- 
ZnTSiiable  Line. — Let  now  the  system  be  self-contained,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  no  external  forces.  The  forces  are  then  only  actions  and  re- 
actitms  between  the  partdclee,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  between  parts  of  the  system  is  zero  for  eveiy  axis.  The 
moment  <^  m<nnmtum  of  the  system  about  any  axis  therefore  remaina 
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nnaltered,  and  H,  the  Tna-n'miim  moment  for  the  origin  (which  may 
be  any  pmnt),  is  constant  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  The 
plane  through  the  orif^  at  right  anglea  to  the  axis  of  /T  is  called  the 
tnvarta&/«  plane  at  the  origin.  It  remains  throughout  all  changes  of 
the  configuration  of  the  system  unaltered  in  position.  The  invaria- 
bility of  S  has  been  called  by  writers  on  physical  astronomy  the 
anuervation  oftvnat. 

The  line  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  is 
called  the  vninxnahU  Ivm  at  0. 

162.  InTaziaUe  Plane  for  Different  Points. — The  invariable  plane 
is  not  the  same  for  different  points  of  space.  To  find  it  for  any  point 
taken  as  origin,  let  f,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines  of  idl  for  the 
representative  particle.  We  shall  put  m'  for  the  mass  of  this  par- 
ticle to  prevent  confusion  nith  the  direction  cosine  m.  Ita  projection 
on  any  plane  is  tdtwi^,  if  i/i  be  the  angle  between  the  line  I,  m,  n, 
and  the  normal  to  the  plane.  Kow  let  p  be  the  length  cS  the  common 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  If  aud  the  line  of  i;  the  product 
^^sini^t^t  is  r''6dt.  But  if  x,  y,  zbe  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  particle 
describing  idl,  and  X,  /i,  i>  be  ^e  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  invari- 
able plane,  p  is  the  length  of  tbe  ctnnmon  perpendicular  between  the 
line  I,  m,  n  passing  through  x,  y,  z,  and  the  tine  X,  /i,  v  passii 
through  the  origin.    The  length  dt  this  line  is  easily  found  to  be 

{a^m*  -  n^)  -fy(nX  -  i»)  +  e(//i  -  »iX)}/sini^. 
Hence  (since  d^^ a:,  im^y,  in  =  e) 

p*sin^  =  a!(y  V  -  i;i)  +  y(iX  -  i*)  +  a(i,.  -  jjiX). 
Now  letX°=l,  ri  =  ii~0,  then  we  obtain 

S(m'p*Bin^)  =  i/,  =  Sm'(yi  -  zy); 
and   mmilarly  f,=Sm'(«c-a»),  H^=lan'{:^-yx),  ezpressionB  al- 
ready obtained  in  §  155. 

Again  if  for  X,  /*,  x  be  put  H  jB,  HJH,  HJS  where  H  is  the  re- 
sultant of  i/,,  H^,  Sf,  that  is  if  tue  axis  be  teken  through  the  origiu 
in  the  directitm  of  this  resultant,  we  get  for  2(fn'^8ini^)  Uie  value  S, 
which  verifies  that  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  areas  on  the  plane 
through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  tbe  line  (3y,  H^  -^i)/^  ^  t^ 
resultant  of  the  components  specified. 

If  for  ar,  ji,  a  be  put  Z  +  x',y  +  y\  i  +  s,  2  in{yj  -  xy)  or  ff,  becomes 
Sm(yj -aj;)-H  Swig's -«y), and  so  for  the  other  components  E^H„ 
that  is  tbe  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis  at  the 
origin  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  sup- 
posed collected  at  the  ceotroid,  together  with  the  moment  rf 
momentum  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axis  through  tbe  centroid, 
a  result  also  already  obtained  above. 

For  different  positions  of  the  origiu  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  and 
their  rates  of  variation  will  be  different,  and  so  tbe  values  of 
f  „  H^  E,  will  also  be  different.  Thus  by  changing  the  raigin  to 
the  point  whose  oo-ordinates  relatively  to  the  former  origin  are/,7,A 
we  alter  H^  to  2{m(y-y)e-(s-/)j/},  which  is  the  former  value  of 
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H^  miwa  the  value  of  3^  iat  ao  axis  at  the  former  origin  and  a  particle 
of  maas  2m  at/,  g,  h  moving  with  velocity  x,  j/,  e.  The  direction  of 
the  invariable  pWe  thus  varies  from  point  to  point,  as  does  also  the 
value  of  ^. 

It  is  evident  that  if  x\  y,  /  be  proportional  to  x,  y,  z,  that  is  if 
the  point  lie  on  the  line  described  by  the  centroid  of  the  system 
^supposed  self-contained,  so  that  the  centroid  moves  along  a  straight 
line  with  uniform  speed),  the  invariable  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
invariable  plane  for  the  centroid,  and  that  for  all  points  on  a  straight 
line  passing  through  any  fixed  point  /,  g,  h  the  directions  of  the 
invariable  plane  will  be  the  same  provided  x—f,  y  —  g,  2  — A  be 
j>roportioaal  to  x,  y,  z,  that  is  if  the  line  be  parallel  to  the  path  of 
tbe  centroid. 

163.  Invariable  Plane  of  th«  Solar  Sfstem. — If  we  suppose  the 
■solar  system  to  be  self-contained,  that  is  if  nre  regard  the  attractions 
of  the  fixed  stars  on  the  sun  and  the  planets  to  be  negligible,  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum 
will  be  invariable  in  direction.  The  position  of  the  invariable  plane 
through  the  centroid  of  the  system  will  not  sustain  any  change  of 
position  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  ditferent  parts 
<if  the  system. 

The  position  of  this  invariable  plane  cannot  be  fully  determined 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation 
of  tbe  moments  of  momentum  of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar 
system.  But  if  the  various  bodies  be  regarded  as  particles  coinciding 
with  the  oentroids,  and  the  orbital  motions  only  are  taken  into 
account,  the  moment  of  monientuni  can  be  approximately  estimated. 
If  the  bodies  were  spherical,  and  each  were  of  density  symmetrical 
about  the  cenbe,  their  motions  of  rotation  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  forces  of  attraction,  since,  as  will  be  shown  under  AUraetUm, 
each  body  would  attract  and  be  attracted  as  if  its  whole  miss  were 
ocdlected  at  its  centroid.  The  rotational  motions  would  thus  chrough- 
out  all  changes  dt  configuration  contribute  a  constant  part  of  tbe 
moment  of  momentum.  Thus  an  invariable  plane  could  be  found 
for  tiie  remainder,  and  this  has  been  called  the  aetronmnioat  xn- 
variaJtLe  pkme.  The  maximum  moment  of  momentum  is  obtained 
by  projecting  the  orbits  of  the  planets  upon  the  plane,  multiplying 
the  mass  of  each  planet  by  half  the  area  which  its  radius-vector 
describee  in  unit  of  time  on  tbe  projected  orbit,  and  adding  all  tbe 
products  together. 

replace  has  calculated  the  position  of  this  plane  for  two  epochs, 
17&0aad  19d0,two  hundred  years  apart,and  baa  given*  the  following 
values  for  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  longitude 
of  the  ascending  node  in  1750, 1"'7689, 1U°S979  ;  in  1950,  l°-7689, 
lU''-3934.  This  result  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  91,  which  shows  th.> 
two  planes  {EE  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  II  the  invariable  plane) 
with  some  exaggeration  of  the  angle,  1°'7689,  between  them.  The 
line  NN'  (suppwed  here  to  pass  through  the  sun  at  S)  in  which  the 

■  Mieam^tt  alette,'^  iii.  p.  liS. 
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two  intersect  is  called  the  line  of  nodeg.  If  a  planet  were  to  morw 
in  an  orbit  in  the  invariable  plane,  in  tbe  direction  in  which  the- 
planets  move  ronnd  the  sun,  it  would  peas  from  the  "  lower "  or 
southern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  aide  2f  of  the- 
diagram,  and  frran  the  northern  aide  on  the  side  A".  The  former  i» 
therefore  called  the  aeaending  node,  the  latter  the  deaeendivg  rwde. 
The  angle  between  a  line  drawn  from  S  to  the  first  point  of  Ariea 
denoted  by  (v>,  and  the  line  ^iV^,  that  is  the  angle  tiS^  is  the  longi- 


tude of  the  ascending  node,  and  according  to  I^plaoe'e  statement  19 
about  114°-4.  This  is  only  one  of  several  extremely  important 
result  established  by  Laplatw  and  Lagrange  regarding  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  For  these  the  reader  must  refer  to  works  on 
Physical  Astronomy,  for  example  Tisserand's  Micaniqtie  Celeste. 

164.  Homent  of  Inertia. — The  quantities  Zmn-^',  2mr/,  Smr,», 
and  Sntp,',  Smp^',  Smp.',  on  the  left  in  equations  (33)  and  (33), 
are  what  are  called  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  thO' 
axes  specified.  It  will  be  couvenient  to  consider  here  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  in  some  little  detail.  Let,  tben, 
m,,  m^  m,,  ...  be  the  masses  of  the  particles,  r,,  r,,  r,, ...  their  distancea 
from  the  axis,  then  the  sum  vi,r,^  +  mj-,^  +  ...,  or  as  it  may  be  written 
shortly,  £nir^,  is  called  the  moment  01  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
given  axis.  This  quantity  is  of  great  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  rotational  motion  of  bodies. 

165.  Momentof  Inertia  ofanySTBtem.  Propert;  of  the  Oeutroid. 
Radius  of  GTration. — The  following  theorem  is  of  continual  use. 
Che  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  particles  about  any  axis  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  a  parallel  axi» 
through  its' centre  of  inertia,  plui  the  moment  of  inertaa  about  the- 
given  axis  of  a  single  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
system,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  inertia.  To  prove  this,  let  r 
(Fig.  95)  be  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  the  given  axis,  k  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  from  the  axis,  and  r'  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  inertia. 
Thus  let  F  be  the  position  of  the  particle  supposed  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  A  the  projection  of  the  axis  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
G  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  inertia  on  the  same  plane.     Then 
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AP  is  r,  ^0  is  h,  and  GP  is  /.      If  0  be  the  angle  between  AQ 
froduoed  and  6P,  we  have  by  trigonometiy 

r»=A'  +  »-'*+2Ar'cose. 

But  r'cosfl  is  equal  to  the  dislatice  of  the  particle  from  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
AG.     Let  it  be  denoted  by  a;,  then  r*  =  A*  +  r"  +  2Aj',        Fio.  95. 
«nd  therefore 

»Br*=mA*  +  mr''  +  2AmiB. 

Forming  this  equation  for  each  of  the  particles  and 
bidding,  we  obtam  for  the  system 


S»irS-A'2m 


'»  +  2ASm 


But  £ma:  is  the  sum  of  the  product  of  each  mass  into   ^  ^ 
its  distance  iiota.  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  inertia,  and  must  therefore  be  zero ;  hence  we  have 
-the  result 

Smr*  =  A'2m  +  S»w'»,  (34) 

which  is  the  theorem  stated  above. 

Let  M  denote  Sm,  the  mass  of  the  system,  then  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  quantity  It  such  that  Mi^  =  Smr'*,     Hence  we  obtain 

Smr»-ir(A»  +  i«),  (85) 

which  also  expresses  the  theorem.  The  quantity  k  is  called  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  t^stem  about  the  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  inertia. 

166.  Ezun^OB  of  Uoment  of  bertla. — The  use  of  the  moment 
■of  inertia  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
a  system  turning  as  a  rigid  body  about  an  axis,  with  angular 
velocity  <b,  is  equal  to  the  product  laSna^,  that  is  to  the  angular 
velocity  multiplied  \n  the  moment  of  inertia.  To  prove  thisobeerre 
that  the  moment  of  m<»nentum  of  a  system  of  particles  turning 
about  an  axis  ia  equal  to  l.mrv,  where  v  la  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
particle  of  massm,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  is  r.  But  since  the 
particles  of  the  system  have  a  common  angular  velocity  »,  v=ur, 

S»iw=«2;mr*.  (36) 

The  kinetie  energy  of  a  system  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  ^rm^  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system,  where  fn  is  the  mass 
.of  a  particle  and  v  its  velocity  with  respect  to  the  chosen  system  of 
reference.  In  the  case  of  a  rigid  system  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
t>'=wV  where  m  is  the  velocity  common  to  all  the  particles  of  the 
-system.     Thus,  since  the  distances  r  are  constant,  we  have 


Kinetic  energy  wiU  be  i 


lore  fully  discussed  below. 


(87) 
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The  catculatioD  of  the  moment  of  inertia  for  different  bodies 
can  in  general  be  carried  out  only  by  the  methode  of  the  integral 
calculus.  The  following  rule  euffioea  for  a  lai^  number  of  pmctical 
cases. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  A  of  symmetry  through  the' 
centroid,  of  a  body  of  uniform  density  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
prism,  an  elliptic  plate,  or  an  ellipsoid,  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  multiplied  tiy  the  mm  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  perpeU' 
dicular  to  A,  and  divided  by  3,  4,  or  fi  according  to  the  fons  «f  the> 
body. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bar  of  rectangular  sei^ 
tion  of  length  '21,  and  breadth  2a,  about  an  axis  through  die  ceutro 
of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  of  these  dimenaions,  is 

Mk'=\M{l*^a').  (88) 

In  the  case  of  a  umform  elliptic  ^late,  about  an  axis  through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  of  semi-axes  of  lengths 
a  and  b, 

Mk*  =  \M{a' +  (>').  (39) 

If  the  moment  of  inertia  be  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
disk  coinciding  say  with  the  semi -axes  of  length  b,  we  have 

Mh^  =  lMaK  (40) 

In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  about  an  axis  oois' 
ciding  with  one  of  the  three  principal  axes 

Mk*=\M{a*  +  b%  (41) 

where  a,  b  are  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  at  right  angles  to  that 
about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken. 

For  a  sphere,  which  of  course  is  a  particular  case  of  the  ellipsoid 
with  all  the  axes  equal, 

iffi'  =  |Jtfa»,  (42) 

where  a  is  tho  radius. 

167.  Poinsot's  Uomental  EUipsoid. — Let  the  direction  cosines  of 
an  axis  through  the  origin  0  (Fig.  96)  be  a,  /3,  y,  and  consider  the 
moment  di  inertia  round  this  axis  of  a  particle  of  mass  vi  at  the 
point  P,  the  oo-ordinatea  of  which  are  x,  y,  z.  The  square  of  the 
distance  OP  is  **-!-y'  +  z',  and  the  projection  OMot  this  distance  on 
the  axis  is  ax  +  liy  +  yz.  The  square  of  the  distance  PM  oi  the 
particle  from  the  axis  is  therefore  :^*j^  +  s* -{ax+jiy  +  yzy. 
Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  system  of  particles  about  the 
axisifc 

Sm(a!'  -^  y*  4  «•)  -  2  m{aX  +  j3y  +  yz)\ 
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Ezpaading  this,  and  remembering  that  a'  +  jd"  +  7*  =  1,  we  write  it 

Now  if  J  =  2n»(y*  +  »*),  fi=Sm{«'  +  3^),  <7=Sm(a^  +  y'),  i3  =  Smya, 
£  =  Xfnxx,  F=  Smxy,  this  expression  becomes 

Aa*  +  Bl?  +  (7/  -  27) /3y  -  2.^70  -  2f a(3. 

It  is  clear  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
axis  c^  X  is  ^,  about  the  axis  <iS.  y  is  B,  about  the  axis  of  a  is  ^ 


The  quantities  D,  E,  F  sj-e  called  products  of  inertia  about  the  axea 
f£  x,y,z  respectively. 

Now  a  surface  of  the  second  degree,  or  qitadrie  mirfaos  as  it  is 
called,  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface  of  which  are  |,  ij,  f^ 
may  have  the  equation 

Ae  +  B^-¥C^-2Dr,t-'iEa-2Fiy,  =  }^,  (43/ 

where  i  is  a  constant.  If  p'  =  f '  +  >)*  +  £*,  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  origin  of  a  point  {,  i;,  f  on  the  surface,  and  a,  /},  7  be  the 
direction  cosines  of  p,  then,  since  a  =  (/p,  (i  =  'tlfity=i!pi  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written 

P 
Hence,  by  the  expression  found  above,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  of  particles  about  any  axis  through  the  origin  in  the  direction 
a,  /3,  7  is  inversely  proportional  tx)  the  square  of  the  radius-vector  of 
the  qoodric  surface  (43)  drawn  in  that  direction ;  or  the  radius  of 
gyration  about  any  axis  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius-Tect<^. 
lliuB  the  quadric  surface  represents  graphically  by  its  radii-veotores 
the  Taluee  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  c^stem  about  the  axis 
through  the  tnigin. 
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The  value  of  iha  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis  is  clearly 
positive;  hence  the  left  dde  of  (43)  is  a  positive  quantiW.  The 
surface,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  is  an  eUipsoid  surroimoLng  the 
origin,  and  may  of  course  in  pcu-ticular  cases  be  a  sphere,  or  a 
prolate  or  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 

Fig.  97  repraaents  an  ellipsoid  of  which  OA,  OB,  00  are  the 
principal  axes,  that  is  the  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles  which, 
as  is  shown  in  §  160,  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  surface  perpendicu- 
larly tA  A,  B,  C.    Each  line  meets  the  surface  thus  in  two  points,  so 

Fie.  97. 


that  there  are  the  three  paii^,  AA',  BB,  CC,  and  the  lines  aU  meet   . 
and  are  bisected  in  a  point  0,  which  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of 
the  surface.    The  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  to  which  the  surface  is  referred  in 
(43)  are  any  other  three  mutusJly  rectangular  directions  through  0- 

168.  Principal  Axes  of  Uomoittal  EUipsoid. — It  is  shown  Id 
treatises  on  solid  geometry  that  the  direction  ooeinee  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  qoadric  surface  at  the  extremities  of  a  radius-vector 
drawn  in  the  diroction  a,  (i,  y  are,  if  the  surface  be  represented  by 
^43),  proportional  to  the  quantities 

Aa-F^-Ey,     -Fa  +  Bji-Dy,     -Ea-D(i  +  Oy. 

If  these  values  coincide  with  a,  /3,  y  the  radius-vector  meets  the 
surface  at  right  angles.  The  conditions  necessaiy  and  su£Scient  for 
this  are 

Aa-Fp-Ey^^a  l 

-Fa  +  Bii-Dy  =  Kl3  [  (45) 

-Ea-B^  +  Cy  =  ^  J 

where  >  is  a  constant.  Eliminaticm  of  a,  j8,  y  will  give  a  cubic 
equation 

I  A-K,     -F,     -F\  =0 

\  -F,    B~K,     -D\  (46) 

\  -E,     -D,    C  -  « 
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for  the  determiuatioii  of  ■,  all  the  roota  of  which  can  bo  shown  to 
be  real  smd  positive.  Any  one  of  these  roots  used  for  k  in  (46)  will 
enable  a,  /3,  y  to  be  found,  and  thus  (unleea  the  cubic  has  equal  roots) 
three  directions  are  obtained  in  which  lines  drawn  from  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  these 
directions  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

For  let  a',  l^,  <^  be  the  roots,  supposed  all  unequal,  of  the  cubic, 
and  a,,  /3,,  y^,  a,,  /},,  y,  be  the  values  of  the  direction  cosines  given 
by  any  two  of  them,  a*,  b*,  say.  Then  substitute  a^  for  «  in  (45) 
and  a,,  /),,  y,  for  a,  ji,  y,  and  multiply  the  first  equation  by  a„  the 
second  by  /3^  the  third  by  y,.  This  gives  three  equations  involving 
o,a^  l3Ji,,  y,y,,  and  other  products.  In  like  manner  putting  ^  for  k, 
c^,  /3„  y,  for  a,  0,  y,  and  multiplying  the  equatione  obtained  by 
a„  fi^,  y,  respectively,  we  get  other  three  equations.  The  sum  of  th« 
last  three  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  first  three  givefi  the  re- 
lation {6»-a»){a,a  +,3A  +  T,y,)-0,  or  a^a,*  (i^,  +  y,y,  =  0,  that  Is 
the  directions  a,,  p,,  y,,  a,,  0„  y,  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  the  other  two  pairs  which 
can  be  formed  from  the  three  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

When  there  are  equal  roots  this  discussion  fails ;  indeed  the 
directions  cannot  bo  determined  from  equations  (45).  If  there  are 
two  equal  root^,  (46)  give  one  determinate  direction  ;  the  other  two 
are  indeterminate.  The  solution  is,  however,  that  all  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  determinate  direction  and  passing  through  the  origin 
meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  that  is  the  surface  ie  one  of  revo- 
lution about  the  determinate  axis.  If  all  the  roote  are  equal,  all 
lines  drawn  through  the  origin  meet  the  surface  at  right  angles,  and 
the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

Now  let  the  axis  of  £  coincide  with  the  direction  of  which  the 
cosines  a„  (i„  y,  are  given  by  substitution  of  a*  for  k  in  (45).     On 
this  supposition  a^  =  1,  (3,  =  0,  y,  =  0.    Then  (46)  give  A  =  a,'  F=  0, 
E  =  0.     The  equation  of  the  surface  then  becomes 
o«f*  +  B>i'  +  Ci*  -  2Dt,C  =  A*. 

If  also  the  axis  of  >)  coincide  with  the  line  a,,  /3,,  y,  we  obtain 
B'^l^  and  D  =  0.  The  remaining  axis  will  coincide  with  the  line 
a,  ft.  7i.  *o<^  (*5)  will  give  the  additional  result  C=<^.  Thus  the 
equation  referred  to  the  three  axes  passing  through  the  origin  and 
meeting  the  surface  nonnally  (the  pritteipal  axes,  as  they  are  called) 
baa  the  simple  form 

a'^  +  f^-^(^(*  =  k>,  (47) 

where  f,  ij,  £  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  referred  to  the 
principal  axes. 

Every  plane  section  of  this  surface  is  an  ellipse  (except  those 
parallel  to  two  planes  in  certain  positions  through  the  axis  of  interme- 
diate length,  which  are  circles),  and  the  surface  is  therefore  called  an 
ellipsoid.     It  has  three  unequal  axes,  the  squares  of  the  semi-lengths 
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of  which  are  Jf/a*,  4*/i*,  A^/c'.  aa  ifl  ohvious  from  (47).  The  quan- 
titiee  a*,  b^,  o*  are  the  momentB  of  inertia  aboat  the  principal  axes. 

The  fact  that  the  momenta  of  inertia  of  a  material  eystem  about 
axes  in  different  directionB  through  any  pcint  can  be  represented 
thus  by  the  radii  of  an  ellipsoid  was  discovered  by  Foinaot,  and  the 
ellipsoid  just  discussed  is  generally  called  Poingot'a  momtntal  elliptoid. 

Any  diametral  i-eotioa  is  called  thamomentaleUipee  for  that,  section. 

It  IS  po«rab]e,  of  course,  to  draw  round  any  point  an  ellipsoid  the 
equation  i^  which  is 

a»  +  6»  +  c»    A» 

This  is  called  t^  reciprocal  ellipsoid  of  the  former. 

Another  and  somewhat  more  recondite  theorem  connects  the 
reciprocal  ellipsoid  drawn  for  the  centre  of  inertia  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  for  any  other  point ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  general  treatises  on  dynamics.  [See  Thomson 
and  Tait's  NeUvral  Philoeophy,  vol.  i.  Part  i.  §  283.] 

169.  Bigld  Bodr  twning  ronad  Fixed  Horlzoiital  Axis.— We 
now  consider  some  examples  of  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

(1)  A  rigid  body  is  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  can  turn 
freely  round  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
motion. 

Taking  equations  (Z2),  and  supposing  that  the  axis  is  the  axis  of 
IB,  we  have  (38),  namely 

Heref  is  the  angle  which  aline  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  to  any 
point  oi  the  body  makes  with  another  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
same  point  of  the  axis  and  fixed  in  space.  The  acceleration  ^  is  the 
same  for  all  such  lines  drawn  from  the  axis  to  points  in  the  body. 
The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied 
forces  round  the  axis. 

The  external  applied  forces  acting  on  the  body  are  the  forces  of 
gravity  on  Uie  particles  composing  the  body,  and  Uie  forces  applied 
to  the  body  at  the  axis.  The  latter  have  no  moment  round  the  axis, 
and  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  account  in  ZRr  of  the  forces 
of  gravity.  These  are  forces  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  act  vertically  downwanls. 

If  then  p  be  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  to  a  particle  P  of  mass  m  and  a  fixed  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  as  in  Fig.  98,  we  have  for  R,  the  force  of  gravity  <m  m,  the 
value  mg.  The  moment  Rr  is  thus  mj^rsin^,  and  SSr  is  Hmj^rsin^. 
But  rsin «  is  the  distance  y,  say,  of  P  from  a  vertical  plane  containing 
the  axis,  and  therefore  £inrsinf>=p2;m,  or,  if  A  be  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  axis  to  the  centroid,  and  0  the  angle 
this  perpendicular  makes  with  the  vertical,  Smrsin^^AsindStn. 
tf  then   Sf  denote  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  ZRvMghBmg. 
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When  6  ia  thus  taken  Jligk^nd  oliv&ya  acts  i 
dimmish  6,  and  so  the  equation  must  be  written  ii 

BSmr^  +  MghaiDe=0.  (49) 

As  we  hare  seen  above,  Jlmr' =  M{k*  +  i^)  where  A  is  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  body  about  a  paraJlel  axis 
through  the  centroid.  and  therefore  the  equation 
juat  found  may  be  written 

e(h*  +  i?)+gh(aiid~0.  (50) 

170.  TheoiT  of  Oompoond  Fendnlwo. — If 
6  be  always  small  (50)  becomes 


When  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
ratio  on  the  left  are  multiplied  by  h,  it  becomes  ig 

the  ratio  of  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
troid along  the  circle  in  which  it  moves  to  its  linear  displacement 
along  the  same  circle  from  the  undisturbed  position.  The  motion 
is  therefore  (§  53)  dmple  harmonic  in  the  circular  path,  and  the 
period,  T,  is  given  by  the  relation  4^IT*=ghj{h?  +  l^).  Comparing 
this  with  the  equation  (§  138)  for  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  I,  namely  ^■i^jT*=gll,  we  see  that  the  length  of  a  simple 
pendulum  which  wduld  oscillate  in  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  rigid  body  oscillatee  about  the  fixed  axis,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  is  given  by  the  equation 

<=*^.'  (52) 

A  rigid  body  thus  oscillating  about  a  fized  horisontat  axis  is 
called  a  oompownd  pmduittm. 

Writing  the  equation  for  I  in  the  form 


and  solving  for  h  we  find 

h-il-^ijP^^W,  (53) 

80  that  for  a  given  value  of  t  there  are  in  general  two  values  of  A. 

The  value  of  A  for  the  body  is  of  course  always  real,  and  i  is  a 
constant;  therefore  values  of  2  which  give  P'cii^,  that  is  which 
give  ima^nary  values  of  h,  must  be  excluded.  The  smallest  possible 
value  of  I,  therefore,  for  the  body  is  l~2k.  The  value  of  &  is  then  k, 
and  the  pendulum  has  its  minimum  period  for  the  given  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  relatively  to  the  body.  The  reader  will  verify  at 
once  that  if  A  be  very  great  (the  rigid  body  being  tnen  supposed  con- 
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isB  rigid  framework)  { is  alao  veiy 
1  I  is  again  very  great.     But  I  is 


nected  with  the  axis  by  a 

great,  and  that  if  A  be  very  Bmall  I  is  again  very  great. 

finite  when  &  is,  and  so  the  existence  of  a  minimum  vulue  of  ^  is 

obvious. 

In  Fig,  99  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  rapreBent  the  vertical  plane 
in  which  the  oentroid  G  of  the  body  moves,  and  A  be  the  intersection 
of  that  plane  with  the  axis.     From  8  as  centra,  with  the  values  of  h 


Via.  ». 


given  by  (63)  as  radii,  describe  two  circlea  in  the  plane  of  the  ^per. 
Then  if  the  body  oecillate  about  a  parallel  axis  throngh  a^  point  of 
either  of  these  circles  the  period  will  have  the  value  2w  ^Ijg. 

The  value  of  ^,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  sum  of  these  two  radii, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation.  The 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  thus  the  length  of  a  line 
diawn  from  a  point  in  one  of  these  drolee  through  tJie  centroid  to 
meet  the  other  circle  beyond  the  centroid.  The  exti-emity  of  such  a 
line  at  which  the  axis  is  situated  is  sometimee  called  "  the  centre  of 
oscillation,"  and  the  other  extremity  "  the  centre  of  suspension,"  and 
the  intercbaugeability  of  these  two  points  is  referred  to  as  the  "  con- 
vertibility of  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suspension."  This  is  not, 
however,  a  proper  mode  of  describing  the  result  obtained,  even  if  the 
names  were  above  criticism,  as  there  are  obviously  an  infinite  number 
of  "  centres  of  suspension  "  for  which  the  period  has  the  same  value, 
and  a  correspondi^  number  of  "  centres  of  oscillation." 

171.  Determination  of  Acceleration  dne  to  OraTitr  by  Orat- 
ponnd    Peadnlnm. — In  a  form  of  pendulum  invented   apparmtly 
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independently  by  de  frony,  Bohnenbei^r,  and  Kater,*  the  result 
here  obtained  is  taken  advantage  of  for  detenuinatioas  of  the 
value  of  g  made  at  different  poaitions  on  the  earth's  surface  by 
means  of  pendulum  observations.  What  is  called  a  compound 
pendulum,  consisting  of  a  rigid  rod  canying  sliding  weights  which 
can  be  clamped  in  different  positions  on  the  rod,  and  adjustable  knife- 
edgee  by  which  the  penduliun  can  be  suspended,  is  earned  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  made  to  oscillate  wherever  ^  is  to  be  determined. 
The  two  knife-edges  are  so  adjusted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centroid 
of  the  pendnliim  that  the  period  of  oscillation  about  each  is  the  same. 
The  distance  between  them  is  then  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  unless  both  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
troid. In  the  latter  case  the  distance  is  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation,  not  the  sum  of  the  roots  (except  in  the  particular  case  in 
which  it  is  the  Tniniiniiin  value  of  t),  and  does  not  gire  the  value  of  g. 

The  mistake  of  taking  twice  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
instead  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  not  infrequent.  This  may  veiy 
readily  happen  if  the  centa^id  is  too  nearly  half-way  between  the 
knife-edges  for  their  two  positions,  that  is  when  the  roots  are  nearly 
equal.  In  general,  however,  when  the  misteke  is 
made  it  is  announced  by  the  outrageous  value  of  g  ^o-  '00. 
obtained. 

If ,  as  in  some  fonns  of  the  pendulum,  the  knife- 
edges  are  fixed  while  the  distribution  <^  matter  in 
the  pendulum  is  adjustable  by  sliding  weights,  a 
knife-edge  should  be  between  one  of  the  sliding 
weights  and  the  centroid. 

The  action  of  the  air  on  the  pendulum  cannot  he 
considered  here.  Trouble  is  caused  by  its  not  being 
quite  the  same  for  vibrations  about  one  knife-edge  as 
for  vibrations  about  the  other.  This  is  obviated, 
however,  in  a  form  of  compound  pendulum  due  to 
Beesel  and  constructed  by  Repsold,  in  which  the 
weights  are  moved  for  adjustment  along  the  interior 
of  a  hollow  tube,  so  that  the  external  figure  of  the 

Endulum  is  the  same  for  suspension  about  either 
life-edge. 
172.  Forces  applied  to  Oompoimd  Fendnliun  by 
Soppotts. — As  another  example  of  theee  equations 
we  may  determine  the  forces  applied  by  the  supports 
to  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis ;  for 
example  the  forces  applied  to  the  knife-edges  of  a 
compound  pendulum  by  the  plates  on  which  tbey 
rest.  Let  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  body  be  supposed  to  be 
sjrmmetrical  about  the  plane  through  the  centroid  perpendicular  to 
Uie  axis,  and  forces  of  gravity  to  be  the  only  applied  forces.     Then 

a  Phytiqut,  pvbliit  par  li  SoeUU  J-htneaitt  dt 
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all  the  forces  applied  to  the  bod^  at  the  axis  wiU  be  reducible  to 
a  single  force  in  that  plane.  Let  X  be  the  horizontal  compontait  of 
theee  forces,  ¥  the  vertical  component,  supposed  to  act  towards  the 
right  and  upwards  respectively,  ss  in  Fig.  100.  By  the  theorem 
stated  in  §  153  the  acceleration  of  the  cenlaxiid  is  the  same  ae  if 
all  the  forces  acting  there  were  traueferred  to  that  point,  and  the 
body  were  a  particle  there  situated  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass 
of  the  body.  The  acceleration  has  components  M  along  the  circle  in 
which  the  centroid  is  comitrained  to  move,  and  towards  the  lowest 
point,  and  h6*  towards  the  axis.  Resolving  the  forces  along  the 
circle  and  towards  the  centre  we  have 


(54) 


JfAd  -  X(x»e  +  Y^aO  -  MgsaiB 
J/Ae'  =  Fcoee  -  Zsinfl  -  MgoxB 
But  it  Has  been  seen  above  (50)  that 

(A*  +  A»)e+yAain8  =  0, 
so  that  the  first  of  these  eqoations  becomes 

_  ^?^  Binfl  -  JToosft  +  rsinfl  -  Jfysinfl. 
This  gives 

XoosO  +  Fsinfl  =  Mg^f-^mne.  (55) 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  component  of  force  on  the  knife-edge 
towards  the  right  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
But  (50),  multiphed  by  9,  is  the  time-rate  of  variation  of 
^{h'+k^e^-ghooed 
which  therefore  is  constant.     If  6|  be  the  angle  which  the  pendulum 
made  with  the  vertical  at  the  extremity  of  its  range,  that  is  wh«a 
e  =  0,  this  constant  value  is  -ghcoady     Hence 

J(A'  +  i»)fl'  =  ?A(oo6e-oo8e,),  (66) 

Hence  the  second  equation  of  (54)  becomes 

.^^*(cose  -  coseJ=  rcosfl  -  Xaine  -  ifffcoafl. 

This  leads  to 

roo6e-Xsine  =  j^^{(SA»  +  i«)cosfl-2A»coBfl,}.        (57) 

The  quantity  on  the  left   is  the  force  on  the  knife-edges  upward 

rillel  to  A.     From  (55)  and  (57)  the  reader  may  at  once  find 
.  Y. 
173.  Uaterial  Sratem  under  the  Action  of  Parallel  Forces. — 
Consider  a  f-ystem  of  particles  to  which  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
P^,  P„  Pf,  ...  is  applied  at  points  a„  a„  ...,  and  let  the  coeinesof 
the  angles  which  the  d)r«it,inn  of  these  forces  makes  with  the  axes  of 
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a^y,  sbea,  ^,  7,  then  the KMmmpODentd  of  the  forces  &re/*,a,  P/i, ..., 
they-componentsare  PS,  P^t  -•i&n^t  the  ^-components  P,y,P^y, .... 
If  these  be  the  only  forces  tiie  motion  of  the  centroid  of  the  body 
18  the  same  as  if  the  component  forces  (Pj  +  f, +  ...)€.,  (/',  +  /',+ ...)/3, 
(/*,  +  /',+  ...)y  acted  on  the  system  collected  into  a.  [article  at  tlutt 
point.  That  is  the  equBtioos  <^  motion  of  the  centroid  are 
Mi  ^{P,  +  P, +  ...)«  ] 

M^  =  (P^  +  P,-\-...)ii  \         (68) 

Mz=:(P^  +  P,+  ...)y  j 

These  give,  what  we  see  without  them  must  be  the  ease, 

Mi  =  P,  +  r,+  ...  (59) 

where  »  is  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces. 

174.  Moments  of  Parallel  Forcea.  Centre  of  Parallel 
Forces. — By  equations  (iT),  ii  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid  <rf  the  system  of  a  particle  of  masd  m,  we  have 
the  equations 

Sm<is-M;)-2/'{a«  -yx)  V  (60) 

Sm(yu!-iy)  =  SP(^a!-ay)  j 

which  express  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  change  of  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  system  of  particles  about  the  aies  cf  .r,  y,  z 
through  tbe  centroid  are  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  system  of 
external  applied  forces  about  these  axes.  Now  consider  one  of  the 
quantities  on  the  right  of  those  equations,  say  SPfix.  Since  ^  is  a 
constant  this  may  be  written  ^'ZPx.  If,  then,  we  determine  a 
ijuantity  {  such  that 

we  can  replace  'S>Px  by  fS/*.  Similarly  ^Py,  ^Pz  can  be  replaced 
by  f  SjP,  fSi",    Thus  the  equations  written  above  become 

l.r»i:iy-y%)\  =  U--imP  1 

l.m{iz-ix)={i^-tr)^P  \  (61) 

2m(ya!-iy)  =  (f/3-,a)SP  J 

The  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  f ,  if,  f  coincides  with  the  centroid  of 
a  system  of  particles  of  massw  proportional  to  P^,  P,,  ...  placed  at 
the  points  where  these  forces  are  regarded  as  applied  to  tbe  system. 
The  point  is  called  the  centra  of  paraild  fortxs.  The  equations 
indicate  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axee  wUl  not  be 
afibcted  by  replacing  the  system  of  parallel  forces  by  a  single  force  in 
the  same  direction  equal  to  their  sum  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  same  results  are  obtained  by 
taking  the  point  of  applicati(ni  of  each  of  the  parallel  forces  any- 
vihere  on  ite  Une  of  action.     For  any  such  alteration  in  the  positions 
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of  the  points  of  application  can  only  shift  the  poeitioa  of  the  centre 
of  parallel  forces  along  a  line  pai^lel  to  the  forces,  which  does  not 
affect  the  resnlt  of  their  replacement  b;  a  single  force  in  the  some 
direction  equal  to  their  sum  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
parallel  forcee.  This  ia  the  so-called  principle  of  tmnsmissibility  of 
force  along  its  line  of  action.  Such  a.  force  made  to  replace  the 
system  of  parallel  forces  is  called  the  reeultant  of  the  ^stem  of 
parallel  forces.     Thasby(61)thereeultant  of  two  parallel  forces  P,  Q 


isaforce  /*  +  Q  in  the  same  direction,  cutting  any  \m«AB  (Fig.  101) 
drawn  across  the  lines  oS  action  of  the  two  forces  from  a  point  A 
in  the  line  of  action  of  one  to  a  point  B  in  the  line  <tf  action  <if  the 
other,  so  that  the  segments  AC,  CB  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  P,  Q  in  the  adjacent  lines  of  action,  that  is  PjQ  =  CBjA  C. 

If  the  forcee  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  102,  the 
resultant  is  the  algebraic  sum,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  force.  Its  line  of  action  cuts  the  line  AB  produced  in  ft 
point  C  beyond  the  line  of  action  of  the  greater  force,  and  the 
same  relation  holds  as  before. 

175.  Oonplea. — ^We  can  now  consider  the  case  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces  in  different  lines  applied  to  a  system  of  particles. 
Such  a  system  of  forcee  is  called  a  cotifU.  tt  is  represented  by 
Fig,  101  if  P  =  Q.  In  this  caae,  however,  C  is  infinitely  remoto 
from  A,  since  P  =  Q  gives  AC=BC.  By  tha  theorems  proved  above 
the  application  of  a  couple  to  a  body  does  not  affect  the  motion  of 
the  centroid,  since  the  forces  transferred  to  that  point  give  cero 
force  on  the  whole. 

Again  we  must  have  in  this  case  also  by  (31) 

lim{2rr4+r'e)  =  SPr, 

where  r  on  the  left  is  the  distance  of  a  particle  m  from  an  axia 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  P  are  aj^licd,  and  oa 
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the  right  r  i%  the  distance  of  the  line  of  a  force  P  from  the  axis. 
We  hare  then  2;/'r  =  /'(r,  —  r,)  where  r,,  r,  are  the  distanceB  of  the 
two  forces  of  the  couple  from  the  ozIb.  Thoa  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  forces  round  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
either  force  into  the  distance  between  the  forcee,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  absolute  distance  of  the  forcee  from  the  asda, 
that  is  the  moment  of  the  forces  is  the  same  for  all  parallel  axee. 

The  sum  of  the  momenta  is  of  course,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions taken  aa  positive  for  the  rotational 
motions  ccmsidered  above,  positive  when  fiq.  lOB. 

the  forces  and  distances  are  as  shown  in 
Fig.  103.  *  >^ 

The  product  P{r  -  r,)  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  couple.  It  is  graphically 
represented  by  a  line  of  length  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  moment  drawn  at  right 
angles  Co  the  plane  in  which  the  forces 
act,  towards  that  side  of  the  plane  from 
which  the  forces  seem  to  an  observer  to 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  103.  This  line, 
when  given  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
is  called  the  axU  of  the  couple.    It  will 

be  observed  that  the  axis  is  completely  defined  by  its  magnitude 
and  direction.     It  has  no  determinate  direction. 

It  is  clear  by  eqimtions  (25)  and  (29)  or  (31)  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  equilibriam  of  any  set  of  forces  that  (1)  the  sum  of  th» 
components  of  the  forces  in  every  direction  should  vanish,  (2)  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  axis  whatever  should 
also  be  zero.  These  conditions  will  not  be  sufficient  for  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  a  system  of  particles  (whether  acting  on  one  another 
or  not)  which  do  not  form  a  rigid  system,  as  in  that  case,  though 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  equations  (31)  vanish,  they  only 
do  so  because  the  expressions  of  the  form 

Sm(2W-»+r'e) 

all  vanish.  In  this  case  it  is  necessaiy  to  know  the  internal  aa 
well  as  the  applied  forces  wherever  there  is  deviation  from  rigidity. 
If  the  system  be  rigid  the  conditions  stated  above  are  both  necessary 
and  sufficient. 

It  is  clear  that  a  couple  acting  on  a  rigid  system  can  only  be  equili- 
brated by  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  moment  in  the  same  plane  or 
a  pamllel  plane.  For  only  then  will  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  round  any  axis  that  may  be  chosen  foe  zero.  A  couple,  there- 
fore, given  in  any  plane  may  be  transferred  without  change  of  effects 
to  a  parallel  plane  if  its  moment  and  direction  are  left  unaltered. 
Also  two  couples  are  equivalent  if  their  planes  are  parallel  and  their 
moments  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction,  that  is  if  the  same 
axis  will  represent  either. 
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176.  Foinsot'BHodeofBoaolatloaofFOTceB.— Equ&tioD8(3d)mAy 
beexpreseed  by  means  of  couples  as  foHowa  Let(X,  Y,  Z)  represent 
the  actual  force  applied  to  a  particle  m  at  the  point  P{x,  y,  z)  aa 

before,     lien   introdoce  at  the  centroid  two 

Fig.  104.  forces  equal  and  oppoeite  to  {^X,  Y,  Z).      The 

three  forces  thus  obtained  form  a  force  equal  to 

and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  given  force, 

but  applied  at  the  centroid,  and  a  couple  the 

'  moments  of  which  in  the  planes  of  yz,  sx,  sey 

are-Zy'  -  Yz,  Xz  —  Zx',  Yx'  -  Xy'  where  x,  y,  i 

are  the  co-ordinates  of  m  relatively  to  the  cen- 

boid.     These  couples  are  the  moments  of  the 

^r    M—  given  force  about  ases  of  x,  y,  s  drawn  through 

/  file  centroid.     This  process  gone  through  for  all 

^  the  forces  of  the  system  gives 

nZ^-Yz"),  ^Xz'-Zx'),  2.{Y:^-Xy-) 
ior  the  moments  of  l^e  couples  in  the  planes  of  yz,  zx,  xy.  These 
^ums  of  moments  of  couples  are  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
«xtemHl  applied  forces  about  axes  ot  x,  y,  a  passing  through  the  cen- 
troid. Thus  we  may  regard  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  equations 
(29)  which  give  the  angular  accelerations  of  the  body  as  the  sums 
of  momente  of  the  couples  obtained  in  this  way.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  couples  give  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  momenta  of  momentum  about  the  azee  through  the  centroid,  the 
forces  at  the  centroid  equal  and  parallel  to  the  external  applied  forces 
give  the  motion  of  the  centroid,  so  that  if  the  body  is  rigid  the  motion 
is  completely  determined. 

177.  Folssot'sOeotialAxiB.  STBtem  of  Forces  called  a  Wrench. 
— llie  same  method  may  be  employed  to  transfer  the  forces  to  any 
point  the  co-ordinates  of  which  are  £,  ij,  C  The  components 
SX,  2  T,  SZ  are  not  changed,  but  the  moments  <rf  the  couples  the 
axes  of  which  are  pea»)lel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  become 

S{^(y-,)-7(»-0},  ... 

or  if  L,  M,  y  denote  the  couples  when  t)ie  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  origin,  and  P,  Q,  R  denote  SX,  S  }',  ZZ, 

L-QC+B^,  M-Ei  +  Pi,  JT-P^  +  ^f. 

Now  let  £,  ij,  f  be  so  chosen  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  of 
-these  couples  is  paraUel  to  the  resultant  force  ;  then  we  have 

L-QC+R^_M-R(  +  FC^^-Pl  +  Qi  ,fi.. 
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TbxB»  are  the  equatioDS  of  a  straight  line.  If  ^  be  put  for  the 
KBultaat  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  9  for  that  of  L,  M,  N,  these  oquations 
o&Q  be  tran^ormed  to 

QRFi.  -  Q{MP  -QG)  =  PRF,,  +  P{LF  -Pff)-  PQF{, 

which  show  that  tbe  line  passes  through  the  fixed  point  of  which 
the  co-ordinates  are 

MF-QG      LF-PG    . 


The  line  thus  found  was  called  by  Foinsot  the  central  axia  of  the 
iiyetem  of  forces.  The  action  of  the  forces  reduces  to  that  of  a  single 
force  F  along  the  central  asis,  and  to  a  single  couple  of  moment  G  uie 
plane  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  central  axis.  The  system  is 
then  said  to  constitute  a  wrench  of  pitch  6jF. 

By  the  equations  of  the  central  axis  (62)  the  component  couples 
given  above  reduce  to  L,  M,  N,  so  that  the  moment  c^  the  resultant 
oonple  is  G. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  system  to  a  couple  and  a  single  force 
in  a  straight  Hue  parallel  to  the  central  axis  bj  introducing  in  that 
sbuight  line  two  opposite  forces,  each  equal  to  F.  One  of  these 
with  the  /'along  the  central  axis  will  give  a  couple  in  the  plane  of 
the  two  parallel  straight  lines,  the  other  force  will  be  the  single 
force  required.  But  the  couple  now  obtained  must  be  compounded 
with  G  to  give  the  resultant  couple,  which  is  therefore  greater  than 
6.  The  mode  of  resolution  adopted  therefore  gives  the  minimum 
value  which  G  can  have  with  the  choice  of  axes  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  moments  L,  M,  N  of  the  component 
couples  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  origin  as  well  as  on  the 
dtrMtions  of  the  axes,  and  that  the  central  axis  has  only  one  direction 
and  one  position  in  space. 

The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  to  a  wrench,  and  other  modes 
of  reduction  will  be  referred  to  in  chap.  v. 

17S.  ImpnlslTe  Forces. — We  now  oonsider  what  are  called 
impulsive  forces.  In  many  circumstances — for  example,  in  cases  of 
eoUision — a  very  great  force  acts  on  a  body  or  system  for  a  very  short 
interval  of  time,  and  a  finite  change  of  motion  of  the  body  is  pro- 
duced. As,  however,  the  interval  of  time  is  very  short,  and  the 
velocity  of  every  part  of  the  system  is  always  finite,  the  system  is 
only  slightly  changed  in  configuration  during  the  interval.  If  the 
interval  be  vanishingly  small  Uie  change  of  configuration  is  zero. 

A  good  example  of  impulse  is  a  blow  from  a  hammer.  Experience 
fiiiows  that  the  amount  of  the  impulsive  force  in  such  n  case  is  very 
great,  as  an  efilect  in  crushing  a  stone  or  altering  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  hot  iron  is  produced,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  steadily 
applied  force  unless  the  force  were  very  great.  The  momentum  of 
the  hammer-head  is  not  itself  of  very  great  amount,  but  in  the  im- 
pact the  velocity  is  diminished  with  great  rapidity,  that  is  mv  for  the 
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bammer-head  is  Dumerically  veiy  great,  and  therefore  may  exceed 
the  resistaiice  of  the  material. 

Ag&in,  when  a  portion  of  a  plat«  of  wood  or  iron  is  struck,  and  a 
hole  is  punched  in  it  {e.g.,  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  firing  a 
candle  through  a  deal  board),  a  large  change  of  momentum  is 
locally  and  suddenly  impressed  cm  the  portion  of  material  struck 
before  the  part  has  moved  so  far  from  its  initial  position  as  to  develc^ 
by  strain  of  tbe  body  sensible  stress,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  part 
affected  on  the  one  hand  and  displacing  the  rest  of  the  material  on 
the  other.  In  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  the  tattci',  however, 
resistance  is  offered  up  to  the  limit  fixed  by  the  st]*eQgth  of  the 
material. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  is  that  of  a  coin  laid  cm  a  card 
which  covers  the  mouth  of  a  glass.  When  the  card  is  flicked  out  by 
a  sharp  blow  from  a  paper-knife,  the  coin  falls  into  the  glass.  Tb* 
coin  does  not  go  with  t^e  card  when  the  latter  is  suddenly  set  into 
motion,  inasmuch  as  tbe  utmost  force  the  card  can  exert  cm  tbe 
coin,  that  due  to  hiction,  is  lees  than  the  force  required  to  overcome 
the  coin's  inertia  8u£Sciently  quickly. 

The  time  integral  erf  an  impulsive  force  F,  that  ia    /    Fdt, 

teken  over  the  very  short  interval  r  daring  which  it  acts,  is  called 
the  impulse  of  the  force,  and  of  courae  measures  the  change  of 
momentum  produced  by  the  impulsive  force  in  the  interval.  We 
shall  denote  the  component  impulses  in  the  directions  x,  y,  z  applied 
at  any  point  by  P,  Q,  R,  Let  the  change  of  velocity  of  a  particle  tn 
at  X,  y,z\»  from  x,  to  x,  liien  the  change  of  momentum  is  m(x  -  zj : 
the  changes  of  momentum  in  the  odier  directions  are  similauy 
m(jj  —  J/,),  m{k  -  2,).     Instead  of  equations  (25)  we  have 

Sm(i-i,)-S/',  2m(y-y,)  =  2e.  Sm{i-i,)  =  Sk.         (68) 
From  these  follow  of  course  as  before 

Sm{x-x,)^SP,  2*»{y-y,)  =  SC,  S»i(i-s;)=.SJJ.         (SS*) 
The  equations  of  moments  (27)  become 

2m((a-i.)y-(#-3;.)z!=S(JEy-(2=r)  1 

s™i(y-y.)^-(*-'^a)yi-2{C'--Py)        J 

These  state  that  the  changes  in  the  moments  of  momentum  of  tbe 
system 

Sm(sy-i;«),  S)n(is-ae),  Sm(^-iy) 

about  the  axes,  produced  in  the  short  interval  during  which  the 
impulses  act,  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impulses 
about  the  axes. 

As  before  the  last  three  equations  split  into  two  sets;  the 
equations 
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2m{ Ik'  -  i\y  -  {k-  - «■,>■}  =  S(7*/  -  Rx')        \        (65) 

and  another  aet  which  ain  be  written  down  from  (30)  above,  but 
which  we  ahall  hardly  have  occasion  to  use. 

Equations  (65)  stat«  that  the  changes  of  moment  of  momsntum 
About  axes  of  ooordinatee  through  the  oentroid  are  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  applied  impulses  about  the  respective  axes. 
These  changes  are  independent  of  the  changes  of  motion  of  the 
centroid,  whidi  are  given  by  (63'). 

Fw  a  rigid  body  the  equations  (65)  become 

SmrKf-f.,)  =S5>.  1 

ZnwKx-xJ  =2V,  \        (66) 

Zww^^  -  ^,)  =  S5>-,  J 

where  (if  ^,  y,  i/'  be  the  angles  specified  in  §  1 58) 

,S,  =  (ficoa^-Csin^>„  S^~{Pooax- Rsuax)>;< 
5;-(Ooo6^  -  Pwa^y,, 

that  is  the  impulses  perpendicnlar  respectively  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  x. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  second  terms  in  brackets  on  the 
left  in  (31)  yield  no  terms  for  the  equations  of  impulses.  The  time- 
int^rals  of  these  terms  vanish  since  each  integml  must  be  of  the 
{orm  2[rr'^]r,  where  square  brackets  indicate  the  mean  value  of  the 
quantity  enclosed,  and  r  is  the  time-interval.  The  multiplier  of  t  is 
finite,  and  r  is  indefinitely  small ;  hence  the  terms  are  insensible. 

179.  Aohins'  BalliBtic  Pendnlani.— The  following  is  a  good 
example  of  impulsivo  forces.  A  rigid  pendulum  with  a  massive 
"bob  is  ir%a  to  turn  about  a  horizontal  knife-edge,  and  the  position 
of  its  centroid,  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife^ge  have  been  determined.  A 
bullet  of  mass  m  moving  horizontally  in  the  plane  through  the 
centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  knife-edge,  is  received  and  retained 
I^  the  bob,  and  the  angular  deflection  of  the  pendulum  produced  is 
observed.     It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  pendulum  including  the  bullet,  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  centroid  from  the  axis,  k  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
pendulum  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  knife- 
edge,  z  the  distance  of  the  line  cf  motion  of  the  bullet  from  the  knife- 
odge,  and  Q^  the  tot^  angle  through  which  the  pendulum  is  turned. 
The  m<»nent  <^  momentum  of  the  bullet  before  impact  is  m,ve  about 
the  knife-edge,  and  this,  by  the  principle  just  established,  must  be 
equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  pendulum  and  bullet 
about  the  same  axis  after  impact.  Thus  we  obtain,  if  6,  he  the 
Angular  velocity  just  after  impact, 

mtw  =  if(i»-^i»)e,.  (G7) 
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But  the  pendulum  in  swinging  round  has  ite  angular  veloeitr 
diminished  by  the  action  of  gravity.    In  fact  we  have 


But  thiB  gives  UB 

or  mnttiptying  by  an  infiniteeimal  element  of  time  dt 


he     . 


which  gives 

Substituting  in  (67)  and  reducing  a  little  we  obtain 
(Mh^  +  ii* 


V  F+i»lm      z      J        2  ^     ' 

Sometimes  the  angle  6,  is  measured  by  a  tape  attached  to  a  point 
under  the  bob,  and  pulled  out  by  the  pendulum  against  friction 
applied  by  a  light  spring,  bo  that  the  length  of  tape  drawn  out 
measures  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  its  point  of  attachment  as 
the  pendulum  swings  through  the  angle  0,.  Let  I  be  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  attachment  from  the  knife-edge,  and  «  the  length  of  tap» 
drawn  out;  then  j/I  =  2Binj0,.     Thusweobtaiu 


V. 


g/i     fJfi'  +  Fy 


(69) 


If  7*  be  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  about 
its  knife-edges,  we  have  

SO  that 

180.  Exan^e  of  Lnpnlae:  Straight  TTnifonn  Bod  on  Smooth 
Tftblo. — As  another  example  of  impulsive  forces  consider  a  straight 
tiniform  rod  lying  onaamooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  nn  impulse  be 
applied  at  one  extremity  A  in  the  horizontal  direction  at  right  anglee 
to  the  rod. 
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Let  the  nutgnitode  of  the  impulse  be  /,  then  if  m  be  the  maaa  of 
the  rod  the  motion  of  the  centroid  is  given  by 

where  x,  is  the  velocity  of  the  centroid  at  right  angles  to  the  rod  just 
after  the  impulse  has  been  applied,  since  the  rod  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  impulse  was  at  rest. 

Again,  according  to  (66)  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  about  a 
Tertdcol  axiu  through  the  centroid  is  given  by 

where  a  is  the  half  length  of  the  rod.    This  may  be  written 

ma8~ZI. 

The  velocity  of  the  extremity  J  is  therefore  oB  +  :e,  or  4//m.  The 
point  at  a  distance  of  a  +  ^  from  the  end  A  is  thus  at  rest,  that  is 
the  bar  turns  round  a  point  distant  from  A  tvo-thirds  of  the  length 
cf  the  bar.     This  pcant  is  sometimes  called  the  cmitre  of  percussion. 

We  infer  that  if  a  vertical  pin  fixed  in  the  table  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  bar  at  the  centre  of  percussion  the  pin  would  experience 
no  impulse,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  this  formally. 

Let  the  bar  be  free  to  turn  round  a  vertical  pin  at  a  distance  r 
from  the  end  A  and  beyond  the  centroid,  and  let  /'„  />,  be  horizontal 
impulses  at  right  angles  to  and  along  the  bar  applied  by  the  pin,  and 
let  the  same  impulse  as  before  be  applied  to  A.  Then  we  have  for 
the  centroid 

ma;,-/',  +  /,   imo*fl  =  /o-/',(r-o).  (71> 

There  is  no  motbn  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
impulse  applied  to  the  bar  by  the  pin  in  consequence  of  t£e  sudden 
production  of  rotation  is 


m{r~a.)J'''tiHi^P,, 


and  since  6'  is  always  finite  and  r  is  infinitely  small   this  time- 
integral  must  be  sero.     Hence  P.^  =  0. 

Now  the  final  value  of  0  is  xj(r  -  n),  so  that  for  the  second  of 
(71)  we  have 

ma?^  -  8/a  -  ZP^r  -  a).  (72) 

Eliminating  x,  between  this  equation   and  the  first  of   (71)  we 
obtain 

a(4..-8r)  „,, 

>        S<r-«)"+o'  *     ' 
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If  r  :=  iafS  the  impulse  P.  iB  zero,  as  stated  above. 

From  this  it  f oUows  that  if  a  uniform  rod  turning  round  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  suddenly  impinge  at  that  end  on  an  obstacle  there  will 
be  no  impulse  on  the  axis.  Or  again  if  a  rod  turning  round  one 
end  strike  on  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  (£  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  that  end  there  will  be  no  impulse  at  the  axis.  This  can  easily  be 
verified  by  noticing  the  absence  of  jar  when  a  bar  of  iron  held  by 
one  end  is  struck  at  its  centre  of  percussion  against  an  anvil. 

The  centre  of  percussion  can  be  found  for  a  body  of  any  f<X7ii  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  indicated  above. 

181.  Example  of  Impnlse :  Bodr  movins  on  a  Smootb  Horixontal 
Table. — As  another  example  consider  a  thin  disk  of  any  form  moving 


Fig.  100.  Fro.  106. 


without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  let  a  point  A, 
Fig.  105,  at  distance  x  from  the  ceatroid  be  suddenly  fixed. 

Let  the  point  be  on  a  line  of  the  body  making  an  angle  6  with  the 
direction  of  motion  OB.  The  velocity  of  the  point  J  is  v  in 
the  direction  6B,  and  this  is  to  be  annulled  by  an  impulse  P  applied 
at  A  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  reaction  applied  by  the  axis  at  A 
annuls  the  velocity  of  6a\ong6A.  If  the  velocity  of  the  oentrold  just 
after  the  application  of  the  impulse  is  v,  we  have 

m(vsinfl  -v)  =  Paiad,  (74) 

find  for  the  instantaneous  motion  of  the  body  about  the  centroid  G 

mk'e  =  Pxwae,  (7fl) 

where  P  is  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 
a  vertical  axis  through  0,  and  e  =  v'jx.  Thufi  the  last  equation 
becomes,  with  the  insertion  of  the  value  of  P  given  by  (74), 

Thus  d' is  zero  for  fl  =  0  orfl=n-,  and  is  im!»/(A>  +  ««)  for  fl  =  »/2. 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  uniform  disk  of  radius  r  moving  in  its 
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own  plane  we  have  in  the  preceding  equations  to  put  ^  =  )r*.  In 
this  cue  for  zor  aud  9a)r/2,  v'  betnmee  Sv/3,  that  is  the  Telocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  is  reduced  to  two  thinla  of  its  former  value. 

182.  Farther  Examples  of  LnpnlM.'  Effect  of  Freeiiw  and  Fizli« 
Axes  of  Botation. — The  following  example  is  inRtructive.  A  body 
of  any  form  is  given  rotating  about  an  axis  A.  That  axis  is  suddenly 
freed  and  a  parallel  axis  B  is  fixed  :  it  is  required  to  find  liie  angular 
velocity  about  the  new  axis.  Let  a,  b  he  the  distances  of  a 
parallel  axis  through  the  centroid  G  from  the  first  axis  and  the 
second  respectively,  6  the  angle  between  perpendiculars  6A,  GB 
drawn  from  the  centroid  to  the  axes  as  shown  in  Fig.  106.  By  §  155 
above  the  moment  of  momentum,  about  the  point  B  in  epace,  of  the 
body  revolving  about  A  Ja  ml^m  +  mnaAcoed,  where  k  is  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  tiie  body  about  the  axis  through  G.  This  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  impulse  applied  at  £  to  fix  that  axis.  Thus  if  i'  be 
the  new  angular  velocity  about  B,  we  have 

m<A»  +  f)-' =  m(F  +  oftcoeO)., 
80  that 

,     P  +  oAcosO 


A"  +  6» 


(77) 


&.8  a  particular  case  let  the  body  be  a  uniform  disk  of  radius 
r  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  then 

»'  =^  {r»  +  2«6co8e)«/{r»  +  26'). 

If,  farther,  J  be  at  the  centre  and  B  on  the  edge  of  the  disk  a  —  0, 
0=0,  (=r,  so  that  »'  =\«. 

The  slightly  more  difficult  problem  in  which  the  axes  are  not 
parallel  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

183.  Body  supported  under  Qravitr.  Effect  of  Bemoval  of  a 
Support. — Again,  let  a  uniform  beam  be  suspended  by  two  vertical 
cords  (or  supported  by  two  props)  at  equal  distances  a  from  the 
centroid.  The  force  applied  to  the  beam  by  each  support  is  17/2,  if  W 
be  the  gravity  of  the  beam.  One  of  the  supports  is  removed,  and  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  initial  acceleration  of  the  beam,  and 
the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support. 

The  removal  of  the  support  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the  instan- 
taneous application  of  a  downward  force  TF/2  to  the  beam  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  support.  Thus  for  the  instantaneous 
motion  of  the  centroid  we  obtain,  putting  m  for  the  inertia  of  the 
beam,  /Tor  the  force  applied  by  the  remaining  support,  and  x  for 
the  downward  acceleration  of  the  centroid, 

WW-  W-  F. 

"Sot  the  angular  acceleration  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  the 
centroid  we  get 

mk^9  =  Fa. 
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But  clearly  0  =  xja,  and  therefore  by  the  first  equation  we  find 

This  gives 

-        a'      W  if 

and  the  motion  is  detenoiued. 

If  the  length  of  the  beam  be  great  'in  comparison  with  eithei' 
transTOi-ee  dimension  i*  =  Jo'  and  /"=  JIT. 

184.  Force  dne  to  a  Jet  of  PurticleB. — When  a  body  ig  bom- 
barded by  a  stream  of  particles,  it  e^cperiences  a  force  which  is 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  momentum  of  the  particles. 
Thus  if  the  average  mass  of  a  particle  be  m,  and  ite  velocity  before 
impact  be  V,  and  after  impact  u',  in  the  tmme  direction,  the  change  of 
momentum  experienced  by  the  particle  is  m(v  -  o').  If  N  such 
particles  Btrilie  the  body  in  the  same  direction  in  each  second  of 
time  the  average  force  experienced  by  the  body  is  JVm(»  -  «'), 

For  example,  if  each  particle  have  its  velocity  reversed  from 
t>  to  —  V,  that  is  if  the  particles  rebound  with  the  velocity  of  approach 
to  the  body,  the  force  is  2jVmv. 

If  the  [Articles  striking  the  body  be  distributed  over  an  area  S  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the 
average  force  per  unit  of  area  exerted  on  the  surface  will  be 
JVm(v  -  e')/5.  This  is  called  the  average  prweitre  exerted  on  the  sur- 
face. The  pressure  exerted  t^  a  gas  on  the  walla  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  explained  in  this  way. 

Again,  let  a  body,  a  truck  for  example  on  a  railway,  carry  a  tank 
of  water,  and  let  the  water  issue  in  a  horizontal  jet  from  one  end  of 
the  carriage.  If  a  be  the  efiective  area  of  the  orifice,  and  v  the  velocity 
of  efflux  of  the  water,  that  is  the  velocity  relatively  to  the  orifice,  the 
volume  of  water  that  issues  in  a  second  is  oo,  and  its  mass  is  p  av  where 
p  is  the  density  of  tlie  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  tbe 
water,  relativdy  to  the  railway,  the  momentum  lost  from  the  tank  and 
given  to  the  isHuing  water  in  unit  of  time  is  pa/i?.  This  is  tbe  hori- 
zontal force  exerted  by  the  contents  of  the  taiik.  and  therefore  by  the 
truck,  on  the  istniiug  water,  and  measures  the  force  in  the  opposite 
direction  exerted  on  the  truck  by  the  jet. 

Thus  if  the  truck  be  at  rest,  the  force  is  still  pat?. 
Again,  a  wheel  may  be  driven  by  a  jet  impinging  upon  it.  Con- 
ceive for  example  a  wheel  free  to  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
played  upon  by  a  horizontal  jet  of  particles  (say  the  bullets  from  a 
rapidly  worked  machine-gun)  in  the  plane  of  tbe  wheel  and  at  a 
distance  A  from  the  axis.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  v  its 
velocity,  and  N  the  number  received  by  the  wheel  per  second,  the 
moment  of  mtnnentum  absorbed  by  the  wheel  per  second  is,  if  the 
velocities  of  the  particles  are  just  annulled,  Nmvk,  and  this  is  tbe 
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moment  round  the  axis  of  the  force  aoceleratiug  the  motiou  of  the 
wheel-      Tbd  force  on  the  bearings  is  /fmv. 

Forces  of  the  nature  here  indicated  wiU  be  diacuseed  more  fully 
in  conaection  with  their  applications. 

185.  Dimeasloiu  of  Komeatam,  Force,   and  Impulse. — Since' 
momentum  is  the  product  of  mass  into  velocity  the  unit  of  momentum 
ie  that  of  the  unit  of  mass  moving  with  the  unit  of  velocity  ;  thus  for 
a  given  momentum  we  may  write  the  equation 
momentum  =  «mi[Z  Jf 7""'], 

where  m  is  the  number  of  units  of  mass  in  the  body,  v  the  number  of 
units  of  velocity,  L  the  unit  of  length,  M  the  unit  of  mass,  T  the 
unit  of  time.  If  we  change  to  units  L',  JtT,  T  such  that  L  =  \L', 
M^ftM",  T=tT',  this  equation  may  be  writt«n 

nwn»e?»(  wm  =*  mw  X/ir  ~ '  [i W  y " '] , 

where  X/ir"'  is  tjje  change-ratio. 

Since  force  is  rate  of  change  of  momentum  the  unit  of  force  is 
that  which  gives  the  unit  of  mass  the  unit  of  acceleration,  so  that  the 
unit  of  force  may  be  denoted  by  [LMT'^} ;  thus  we  may  write  the 
equation  for  a  given  force  of  numerical  value  F, 

force  =  F[LIi£T-'}. 

Changing  the  units  as  before  to  L',  M',  T,  we  have 

ft>nx  =  Ft^-\UM'r-^\ 

where  Xfir''  is  the  change-ratio. 

An  impulse  is  the  time-iutegrat  of  a  force,  and  must  therefore  be 
capable  of  being  represented  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  time ; 
its  dimensional  formula  and  change~ratio  are  therefore  the  same  as 
those  for  momentiun. 

If  we  change  the  units  from  the  foot,  the  pound,  the  second  to 
the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second,  we  have  X  =  30'479, 
/I  ^^  453*6,  T  d  ;  and  therefore  the  change-ratio  for  momentum  and 
impulse,  namely  X^r~',  has  the  value  in  this  case 

S0'48x  453-6  =  13826. 

Since  T»l  the  change-ratio  for  force  evidently  has  the  some  value 
for  the  change  of  units  here  specified. 
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186.  Definition  and  Heasnrement  of  Work. — We  now  consider 
Vhat  is  termed  the  work  done  by  any  force  of  a  system  in  any  actual 
displacement  of  the  system.  li  dahe  any  displacement  of  a  particle 
to  which  the  force  ^  is  applied,  and  the  direction  of  this  make  an 
angle  6  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  as  in  Fig.  107,  the  product 

Fooei.dt  is  called  the  utork  done  by  the  force  F  in 
Fig.  107.        the  displacement  dt. 

If  6  be  leas  than  ir/2  the  component  of  the  dis- 
placement is  in  the  direction  of  F,  and  the  work  done 
in/  the  force  is  positive.  If  0  be  greater  than  ir/2 
l^e  component  is  really  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
tb&toiF.  Wehavethen  -Fco8e.d»=-Fco&(n-6)ds, 
and  each  of  these  quantities  is  positive.  Work  is 
here  done  agaitut  the  force  F  by  other  forces  of  the 
system.  Work  done  by  a  force  is  taken  positive,  that 
done  agairut  a  force  ia  negative  work  done  by  the 
force. 

For  example,  let  a  particle  move  downwards  along 
a  path  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  horizontal.  Then 
if  IF  be  the  gravity  of  the  particle  acting  vertically 
down,  the  work  done  by  the  force  ^  in  a  displace- 
ment 8  along  the  path  is  Wa%iad. 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gravity  of  a  particle 

in  a  displacement  of  it  along  an  inclined  pWe,  but 

is  not  necessarily  the  whole  work  done  on  the  particle.     If  other, 

foroes(act  on  the  particle  their  works  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 

same  rule. 

187.  Woik  dona  in  Finite  Dis|tlac«meat  bj  a  Varying  Force. — 
If  a  varying  force  act  on  a  body  so  that  the  place  of  application  of  the 
force  is  moved  along  any  path,  the  whole  work  done  by  the  force 
must  be  obtained  by  supposing  the  path  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  indefinitely  short  elements,  da^,  da,, ...,  fb.,  then  finding  the  proper 
average  force,  Fi,  F„  ...,  F„,  for  each  element,  and  calculating  the 
sum  F,Cioad,di^  +  FtOoa6^,+  ...  +  ^,coBfl,(fe„  where  8,,  S,, ..-,  9,  are 
the  angles  between  the  snccessive  elements  and  the  reepeclive  forces 
F.,  Ff,'^...,  F^.     This  sum  is  called  the  apaoe-integrai  of  the  force,  and 
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is  usnally  denoted  bythe  fonuida  jFoasQdK  Thus  v«  hare, patting 
W  for  the  work  done, 

W=fFooaede, 

in  which  the  apace- integral  is  taken  along  the  path  of  displacement. 
The  space- integral  c^  a  force  is  thus  the  quantity  c^ed  work ; 
the  time-integral  c^  a  force  is  momentum.  We  have  considered  the 
time-integral  c^  an  impulsive  force  above,  and  seen  that  while  we 
ma;  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  impulsive  force, 
we  are  able  to  reckon  the  amount  of  the  impulse  by  the  momentum 
generated.  When  an  impulsive  force  acts  it  also  does  work  which, 
by  what  has  just  been  Baid,  is  expressible  as  a  space-integral.  We 
shall  see  how  to  reckon  it  when  we  have  considereid  kinetic  energy. 

188.  Bate  of  Working  or  Activity.— If  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  F  at  any  element  d«  of  the  path,  and 
dt  be  the  interval  of  time  taken  to  traverae  the  element,  we  have 
dt  n  vdt,  and  the  equation  of  work  becomes 

W-=fFvooBedt,  (1) 

in  which  the  int^ral  ia  taken  over  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
motion  lasts.  The  work  is  thus  from  a  space-integral  of  F  converted 
into  a  time-integral  of  the  quantity  jvcosd.  This  may  be  regarded 
either  as  the  product  of  F  into  the  component  of  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  F,  or  as  the  product  of  v  into  the  component  of  J*  in  the 
direction  of  v.  Fvco&9  is  called  the  rate  of  working  of  the  force  F, 
or  sometimes  the  activily  of  F.  Sometimes  also  the  word  povxr  is 
used  in  this  sense. 

189.  Unit  of  Work.-— For  the  unit  of  work  we  have  the  unit  cS 
force,  and  the  unit  of  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  or 
such  a  force  F  or  Fctxd,  and  such  a  displacement  dacoaO  or  da,  that 
the  product  Fcasdde  is  unity.  When  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne, 
and  the  unit  of  displacement  is  the  centimetre,  the  unit  of  work  is 
the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one  dyne  in  a  displacement  in  the  same 
direction  of  one  centimetre.  This  is  called  an  erg.  When  the  unit 
of  force  is  the  gravity  of  one  gramme,  and  the  displacement  is  one 
centimetre  in  the  same  direction,  the  work  done  is  ff  ei^s  (where  g  is 
the  number  of  dynes  in  the  gravity  of  a  gramme,  a  number,  raUier 
greater  than  981,  depending  on  the  place  at  which  the  force  is 
measured),  and  this  work  is  ceAled  a,  eentinntre-gram/me.  Again,  when 
the  unit  of  force  is  what  is  called  a  poundal,  and  the  displacement  is 
one  foot,  the  work  done  is  called  & /oot-poandai ,-  and  last,  when  the 
unit  of  force  is  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  and  the  luiit  of  displacement 
is  one  foot,  the  work  doneis  jrfoot-poundals  (where  ^  is  the  number  of 
poundals  in  the  gravity  of  a  pound,  a  number,  tather  greater  than 
32,  depending  on  the  place  where  the  force  is  measured),  and  this 
is  called  &  foot-pound.     [For  values  of  g  see  Gravitation  below.] 

190.  Unit  of  Activity. — When  the  activity  is  such  that  one 
unit  of  work  is  done  per  second,  it  is  tak^i  as  unity.    Thus  ae 
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difterent  unite  of  activity  we  have  1  erg  per  second,  1  eeniimeire-grammie 
per  BecoTtid,  1  footrpovmdal  per  meond,  1  foot-pound  per  eeccnd.  For 
many  practical  purposes  these  unite  are  too  email,  and  larger  unite 
are  employed.  Thua  foe  the  rate  of  working  of  steam-engines,  gas-- 
engines,  and  other  prime  movers,  the  unit  of  activity  is  1  horse- 
power, which  IB  defined  as  an  activity  of  33,000  footpownde  per 
miiMte,  or,  which  is  of  course  the  same  thing,  f>.50  fool-povnde  per 
eeeond.  Again,  for  electrical  purposes  the  unit  activity  employed  is 
frequently  the  tooU,  which  is  an  activitJ/  of  10'  ergs  per  aecond. 
Sometimes  also  an  activity  of  1000  watta  is  used  as  unit,  and  ia 
called  a  kilouxM. 

191.  DistiiicUon  betwem  Work  and  Activity. — The  reader  will 
note  the  essential  distinction  between  work  and  activity  or  rate  t£ 
working.  CSonfusion  between  the  two  quantities  is  not  uncommon 
even  in  dynamical  treatises,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  referring  to  a 
horse-poweras  83,000  foot-pounds,  or  a  watt  as  a  unit  of  energy,  whit^ 
of  course  it  is  not.  Thus  we  have  heard  the  question  asked,"  How 
many  folly  charged  storage  cells  of  a  certain  pattern  will  contain  & 
horsepower ? "  The  celb  when  charged  contain  bo  much  enei^, 
which  can  be  measured  in  ergs,  or  foot-pounds,  or  in  terms  of 
any  other  unit  of  energy  or  work ;  the  rate  at  which  the  cells 
can  work  depends  on  their  arrangement  and  that  of  the  circuit  in 
which  their  energy  is  to  be  developed,  and  a  single  cell  may  be  made 
to  give  many  horse-power  or  as  small  a  fraction  as  may  be 
desired  of  a  horse-power.  Even  a  Herteian  vibrator  charged  by  an 
induction  coU  of  moderate  size  may,  while  dischai^ng  by  oscillations 
and  producing  electrical  waves,  work  for  a  very  short  time  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  mean  activity  during  the  time  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charge has  been  reckoned  for  such  a  vibrator  at  nearly  200  hoise- 
powOT 

193.  Dimension*!  FormniB  of  Work  and  Activity. — Let  a 
certain  amount  of  work  be  expressed  numerically  by  W  when  the 
unite  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  certain  chosen  unite  which  we 
denote  hj  L,  1£,  T.  Then  we  may  in  the  same  manner  as  at  §§  7, 
134, 185,  write 

Work  =  W{tiMit  of  force  x  unit  of  length) 
=  W[LMT~'  X  L\='W[£^MT-']. 

Novt  let  the  unite  L,  M,  T  hft  altered  to  new  unite  £',  JT,  T 
such  that  L=\L',  M=^M',  T=rT.    Then  we  obtain  for  the  same 

The  numerical  value  of  the  work  is  now  W\^fiT~\  which  is  the 
former  numerical  value  multiplied  by  X'^r"',  the  fact<«  obteined  by 
substituting  for  L,  M.  T  ia  ^e  dimensional  formula  WAfT-']  the 
ratios  X,  /i,  r  of  the  old  unite  to  the  new.  This  factor  is  the  change- 
ratio  for  energy. 

An  activity  ia  measured  numerically  by  the  ratio  Wjt,  of  the 
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numerical  value  of  an  amount  of  work  done  to  that  of  the  time 
occupied  in  doing  it. 

Thus  for  the  dimensional  formula  of  actirity  we  have 

Activity -^AlL'SfT-'l  (S) 

If  a  change  is  made  to  unite  L',  M',  T  frtnn  units  L,  M,  T,  ful- 
filling the  relation  {L,  M,  T)  =  {\L',  ^M',t2'),  the  change-ratio  ia 

As  a  numerical  example  we  may  find  the  number  of  eivB  in  a 
foot-poundal.  Here  X  =  a0-4s,  ,i  =  45a-e,  r=l.  Thus  XVt-*= 
30-48' X  453-6  xl=- 421408,  which  is  the  number  of  eigs  in  a  foot- 
poundal  nearly. 

One  foot-potmdal  per  minute  b  421408/60^=1-95)  ergs  per 
second. 

193.  Work  done  by  Forces  which  depend  on  the  Co-ordiaates. — 
It  is  desirable  to  give  here  some  examples  of  work  done  in  different 
circumstances.  Rrat  consider  a.  particle  under  the  action  of  forces 
such  that  the  resultant  force  F  on  the  particle  depends  only  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed,  that  is  on  its  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  with 
reference  to  a  given  set  of  axes.  In  any  element  da  of  the  path  at 
which  the  force  is  F  the  work  done  is  FcosO.dg,  where  6  is  the  angle 
between  F  and  dt.  Now  if  J!,  Y,  .Z  he  the  components  of  F,  the 
direction  cosines  of  F  are  JC/F,  YjF,  ZjF;  and  if  tte,  dy,  rfs  be  the 
projections  of  the  element  d«  on  the  axes,  the  direction  cosines  of  di 
are  dxjd*,  dyjdB,  deldt.     Hence,  §  24, 


"^^     FH^Fdi^FdH' 
and 

FoMdjU-Xdai-i-Tdy-vZdx.  (4) 

But  since  F  ia  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  X,  7,  Z  are  also. 
Let  them,  further,  be  functions  such  that  the  integrals y^cfx, ... 
taken  round  any  closed  path  in  the  field  of  force  (that  is  the  portion 
of  i^iace  in  which  the  force  exists  and  in  which  the  work  is  done)  are 
zero,  that  is  such  that  the  work  done  in  any  portion  of  the  closed 
path  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  in  the  remaining 
portion.  If  the  work  from  Aio  B,  Fig.  107,  along  any  chosen  path 
be  W^,  and  integration  along  the  path  from  J  to  ^  be  denoted 

by  y   ,  we  have 

^As  -  j'{Xdx  +  Ydy + Zdz),  (6) 

and  each  of  the  int^rals  on  the  right  must  depend  only  on  the 
terminals  A  and  B  of  the  path,  that  is  must  be  independent  of  the 
courae  of  the  path  between  the  initial  point  A  and  the  £nal  B,    For 
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each  must  be  exactly  equal  aod  opposite  to  the  correapondiDg  int^ral 
along  any  path  from  B  to  A  making  with  the  path  'A£  a  complete 
circuit  in  the  field,     JT  is  3  Wlfjx  the  rate,  for 
FiQ.  108.  the  point  B,  of  variation  of  Jr  with  x,  when  y 

and  2  are  kept  unchanged.  Similarlyfor  7and 
Z.  The  quantity  in  brackets  in  (5)  is  what  is 
called  a  perfect  differential  of  W.  Sudi  forcee  are 
called  conservative  forces,  and  will  be  discussed 
more  fuUj'  in  the  following  sections  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (see  §  218). 

194.  Impossibility  of  a  "  Perpetual  notion." 
— The  case  here  described  is  of  great  practical 
A  importance,  as  it  represents  the  action  of  natural 
forces,  and  therefore  asserts  the  imposaibUitf 
of  a  "perpetual  motion,"  tiat  is  a  self-acting  machine  which  without 
having  work  done  upon  it  from  without  will  continue  indefinitely 
long  to  do  uaefal  work.  For  such  a  machine  can  only  continue  to 
work  by  making  successive  "  strokes,"  that  is  by  passing  through 
changes  of  configuration  which  run  in  cycles,  so  that  the  machine 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  the  same  configuration  relatively  to 
the  bodies  everting  forces  on  its  parts,  and  therefore  doing  work  on 
these  parte  as  they  move.  Just  as  much  work  must  therefore  be 
done  by  such  a  machine  against  external  forces  as  is  done  upon  it  by 
external  forces  in  a  complete  gtroke,  or  closed  cycle  of  changes  of 
configuration,  and  so  there  is  no  gain  of  work  on  the  whole.  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  be  a 
balance  of  work  spent  in  overcoming  frictional  resistances ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  any  useful  work'  done  by  a  machine,  must  be  done  by  put- 
ting some  other  system  through  a  partial  or  unclosed  cycle  of  changes. 
195.  Work  doue  by  Chavitatioual  Forces.  Theoiy  of  PotentiaL 
— A  very  good  example  of  forces  fulfilling  the  conditions  stated  in 
§  193  is  furnished  by  gravitation.  AccoiSing  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion discovered  by  Newton  we  may,  with  proper  choice  of  a  refer- 
ence system  of  axes,  say  that  every  particle  of  matter  acts  on  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  which,  for  every  pair,  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  maases  of  the  particles,  and  invereely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  acts 
along  the  line  between  them.  Thus  if  m,  m  are  the  masses  of 
two  particles,  r  their  distance  apart,  there  exists  along  the  line 
joining  them  a  force  of  mutual  attraction  of  amount  kavin'jt*,  where 
k'lBa,  constant  multiplier  required  for  the  expression  of  the  force  in' 
ordinary  dynamical  units.  Thus  if  m,  m'  be  taken  in  grammes,  r  in 
centimetres,  the  force  will  be  expressed  in  dynes  if  £  be  the  attractive 
force  in  dynes  between  two  particles,  each  a  gramme  in  mass,  con- 
ceatrat«d  at  two  pointe  a  centimetre  apart.  Thus  reckoned,  k  is 
approximately  6-66  x  10~*.    (See  chap,  xii.) 

The  reference  system  here  chosen  must  be  one  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  the  particles  which  are  being  considered  (see 
§  220).     It  may  be  such  a  system,  e.g.,  one  fixed  relatively  to  tha 
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fixed  stars,  as  tbe  consiatency  of  the  results  of  obeerv&tion  shows  to 
be  capable  of  beiug  r^arded  for  practical  purposes  as  "fixed  in 
Bpaoe."  Since  the  centroid  of  a  system  of  mutually  influencing 
particles  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action  it  is  sometimee  very 
conreniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Now  consider  the  work  done  by  attraction  in  diminishing  from 
f^  to  r,  the  distance  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  from  another  of  mass  m'. 
Let  a  positive  value  of  dr  denote  an  iitenoM  of  this  distance,  then  the 
direction  of  the  attraction  is  that  oi  —d/r,  and  (if  force  tending  to 
increase  r  be  taken  positive)  the  attraction  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
force  -  Awww'/r*.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement 
-  tfo-  is  therefore  htvn'drji*.  Hence  the  whole  work  done  by  the^ 
force  of  attraction  is 

W  =  kmm'f''  ^  -  imm'/A  -  V\.  {6> 

The  quantity  hm'jr  is  called  the  poieniial  at  the  position  of  th» 
mass  m  produced  by  the  mass  «i',  or  the  potential  due  to  m'  at  any 
point  distant  r  from  it ;  and  similarly  ^i^**  is  the  potential  due  to 
the  mass  m  at  the  distance  r  from  it.  The  difierence  of  potential 
jb»(l/r,  —  l/r.)  is  the  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  bringing 
a  particle  of  unit  mass  from  a  distance  r,  to  a  distance  r,,  and 
kinm'(ljr^  ■-  l/r,)  is  tlie  work  done  by  the  attraction  of  m  in  changing 
the  distance  of  m'  from  r,  to  r,.  The  work  done  by  the  attraction  oT 
m'  in  bringing  vi  through  the  same  change  of  distanoe  has  the  same 
value,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  the  attraction  is  mutual. 

When  r,™cc,  kmrn'/r,  is  the  value  of  IF,  m  other  words  the 
potential  of  any  mass  m,  at  a  point  distant  r,  from  it,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  attraction  of  m.  in  bringing  a  particle  of  unit  mass  from 
an  infinite  distance  to  a  distance  r,,  or  by  applied  force  in  carrying  it 
from  distance  r,  against  attraction,  to  distauce  infinite. 

196.  Potential  produced  a,t  any  Point  by  a  System  of  Particles. 
Work-Valnes  ot  Particles  in  different  Positions.— The  potential  at 
any  point  P  due  to  an  Assemblage  of  particles  is  the  sum  of  the 
potentials  which  each  mass  produces  separately  at  F,  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  particle  on  any  other  is,  as  observation  and  experiment 
show,  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  other  particles.  Thus  if  we  have 
n  particles  of  masses  m,,  »(j,  ...,  m,,  at  points /*,,  P,,  ,..,  P„  distant 
f,,  r^  ...,  r,  from  P,  the  potential  at  P  (which  we  shall  denote  by  V) 
is  given  by 

X^i      r,         I  r 

where  tlie  summatiou  includes  the  value  of  m/r  for  each  particle. 

Thus  the  work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  bringing,  from  an  in- 
finite distance  from  every  particle  of  the  attracting  system,  a  particle 
of  mass  wt  to  a  point  P  at  which  the  potential  is  F  is  mF.  This  we 
shall  call  for  shortness  at  present  the  work-value  of  the  particle  in 
the  given  position  P  relatively  to  the  other  particles.     If  P  coincide 
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with  the  positioa  P,  of  one  of  the  paiticles  m„  m„  ...,  m„  and  the 
particle  of  mass  m  be  the  particle  <d  mass  m,  tJiere  situated,  if  F, 
denote  the  potential  at  P,  due  to  m^  m„  ...,  m,,  and  r^ry^,  ...,  r„ 
denote  the  distances  of  F,  from  P„  P„  ...,  P^.tbe  work-value  m 
■m,  in  the  position  P,  is 

™,F,.fa,,(2>  +  2.+  ...+2.j.fe„,j;i.,  (8) 

where  2  denotes  summation  of  ni^/rjt taken  for  all  values  of  ifavm  2  ton. 

Similarly  the  work-value  ot  m,  in  its  position  P,  is  jtm^m^/i'^ 
where  k  has  all  values  from  1  to  n  excluding  2.  In  the  same  way 
the  work-values  of  the  other  particles  may  be  expressed. 

197.  Potential  EnsrEy  of  a  System  of  Onvitating  Particles. — 
If  Tjt  be  put  for  the  distance  of  the  particle  at  any  point  Pj  from  the 
particle  at  any  other  point  P^  the  total  work-value  of  the  particles, 
—  E,  of  the  system,  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  work-values  of  the  par- 
tiolea,  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

-j=*rs!5!2i»,  (9) 

z       '"a 

where  one  summation  is  for  all  values  of  j  from  1  to  n,  and  the  other 

"for  the  same  range  of  values  of  k.     The  factor  J  is  necessary  as  each 

term  of  the  work-value  is  brought  by  the 

summations  twice  into  the  account. 

This  work-value  depends  only  on  the 
relative  configuration  of  the  particles,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  tiie  paths  or 
processes  by  wbidi  the  particles  ore  brought 
together  by  their  attractione. 

We  shall  see  later  that  what  have  been 
caUed  above  the  work-valuei  of  the  par- 
ticles are  component  parts  of  the  exhattstion 
of  eonjiffurational  energy,  or  exhametion  of  the 
potential  eaergy,  of  the  system  of  particles. 
The  potential  energy  is  the  sum  with  its  sign 
changed  of  the  work-values  of  the  individual 
particles  as  here  defined  or  this  negative  sum 
with  any  convenient  constant  added,  that  is 

198.  Potential  of  Unifonn  Spherical 
Shell — We  shall  now  show  that  if  we  have 
an  assemblage  of  portdclee  composing  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  mass  per  unit  of 
Area,  the  potential  of  the  shell  at  any  external  point  is  precisely 
«qual  to  the  potential  at  the  same  point  of  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to 
-that  of  the  shell  and  situated  at  its  centre.  Let  P,  Fig.  109,  be  the 
point,  C  the  centre  of  the  shell,  and  A,  B  two  adjacent  points  of 
the  shell  on  a  plane  section  through  C  and  P.  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
the  tangent  to  the  section  at  A  makee  with  the  radius,  6  the  angle 


FlO.  109. 
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between  CP  &nd  CA,  and  draw  AD  at  right  angles  to  PA.  Further, 
let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  radius,  r  the  length  of  PA,  and  I 
that  of  PC.  Then  PB=T*dr,  DB  =  dr,  and  dd-ACB.  Also 
A£  =  ade.  But  BmPAC=coaf  =  BD/AB=iirjade,  and  therefore, 
since  sin7'JC/8ine-//r,»Yir  =  J8inflde. 

Now  if  ^  be  the  mass  of  the  shell  per  unit  of  area,  the  mass  of  the 
zone  swept  out  by  AB,  when  the  diagram  is  made  to  turn  completely 
round  PC,  is  /lodOx  2iraBinfl  =  2ir;ia"8infl(i9  =  2)rf*anir/i.  This  is 
all  at  the  distance  r  from  P,  and  hence  its  potential  at  P  is  2ir/ciiadrjl. 
We  liave  then  for  the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  whole  shell 


r-  M^/dr, 


Ir  means  the  difference  between  the  extreme  values  of  I. 
a  2a,  and  therefore  we  obtain 


"        I 


(10) 

The  mass  of  the  ebell  is4ir/ta*,  and  4ir%/iu*// isthe  potential  which 
that  mass  concentrated  at  C  would  produce  at  P. 

199.  Potential  of  Solid  Sphere. — Since  this  result  holds  for  each 
shell  of  a  solid  sphere  made  up  of  thin  concentric  shells  each  of 
uniform  mass  per  unit  area,  it  holds  for  the  whole  sphere.  Thus  a 
solid  sphere  of  density  uniform  throughout,  or  of  density  varying  in 
any  manner  with  distAnce  from  the  centre,  but  fulfilling  the  condition 
that  the  density  is  the  same  at  all  points  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre,  produces  the  same  potential  at  an  external  point  P  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  U»e  sphere 
and  concentrated  at  the  centre  C. 

300  Work  done  by  AttractiTs  Forces  in  Oondensing  a  Nebnla. 
— Consider  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  p  and  radius  r,  the  potential 
at  an  external  point  at  a  distance  c  +  r  from  the  centre  is 

The  potential  at  the  surface  is  therefore  ^Trph*.  The  work  done  by 
attractive  forces  in  adding  on  a  layer  of  thickness  da-  to  the  sphere  by 
matter  brought  from  infinity  is  therefore  ^wpAr*  x  iirpr'tir,  that  is 
^■^iw^pVdr.  Hence  for  the  work  W  done  by  attractive  forces  in 
building  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a  and  density  p  by  means  of  matter 
brooght  from  infinity  we  have 

W=i^ityf'r'dr  =  UijrVV, 

or 

r.fi:^,  (11) 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  work  done  by  the  attractive 
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forces  in  carrying  the  surface  of  this  sphere  id  towards  the  centre 
through  a  distonce  da  is 

dW=\k^da,  (12) 

and  the  work  done  by  these  forces  in  bringing  the  surface  in  from 
a  ton'  is 

(IS) 


\kM^l 


In  the  estimation  of  the  work-value  in  (11)  all  the  matter  is  sup- 
posed  to  (»me  from  infinity  to  the  surface  of  the  growing  sphere  ;  but 
it  is  not  difBcult  to  see  that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  in  coming  together  from  uniform  diETusioQ 
through  infinite  space  to  form  the  sphere  of  radius  a.  For  suM>ose 
that  matter  of  amount  M  is  brought  in  the  manner  described  from 
infinity  to  build  up  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  and  again  suppose  that  it  ia 
brought  together  to  form  a  sphere  of  greater  radius  D.  The  work- 
values  of  the  aggregations  of  particles  are  \k3Pja,  ^kSP/D,  and, 
by  §  197,  depend  entirely  on  the  configurations  of  the  particles  in 
the  two  cases,  and  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  were 
brought  together.  Hence  the  difference  |iJ/*(l/a- 1/i))  is  the 
work  done  by  attractive  forces  in  compressing  the  material  sphere  of 
radius  D  and  mass  m  to  the  sphere  of  radius  which  becomes  ^kAP/a 
when  D  is  infinite.  Thus  the  work  done  by  the  mutual  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  in  bringing  together  aniversally  diffused 
matter  to  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  exactly  ^kM'/a. 

201.  Work  done  ia  condensing  the  Earth  from  Hebnlar  Hatter. 
Amount  of  Heat  generated. — Let  us  apply  this  result  to  a  case 
which  may  be  teken  to  represent  the  earth  regarded  as  built  up 
of  infinitesimal  particles  brought  by  their  mutual  attraction  from 
universal  diffusion.  Take  the  radius  a  as  6-367  x  lO*  centimetres, 
p  as  5'5;  then  to  reckon  Win  ergs  we  must  take  i  — 666  x  10"',  and 
therefore  have 

IF=»G-66.10-VVV.5-5'.6-867M0^''- 2-216x10*.  (14) 

This  is  an  underestimate  for  the  earth,  as  the  density  increases 

from  the  surface  inwards,  and  therefore  as  the  matter  is  on  the 

whole  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sphere  than  iu  the  case  here  considered, 

the  real  value  of  W  must  be  much  greater. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  a 
gramme  of  water  from  a  certain  temperature  of  the  Centigrade  scale 
to  a  temperature  one  degree  higher  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  heat,  and 
called  a  calorie,  and  42  x  10*  erge  of  work  spent  in  producing  heat 
would  generate  one  calorie.  Hence  the  above  value  of  W  would 
generate  5'29  x  10"  calories.  The  combustion  of  a  gramme  of 
anthracite  coal  yields  about  8000  calories  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat 
produced  by  W  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  burning 
6-6  X  10*'  grammes,  or  66  »  10"  tons,  of  such  coal. 
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202.  Work  done  in  condensing  the  Son  from  Hebnlar  Hatter. 
Soorce  of  the  Sun's  Bodiant  Heat.— The  bud's  mass  is  about  332,000 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  radius  is  110  times  that  of  the  earth. 
Hence  W,  for  the  aun,  r^arded  as  formed  by  the  collection  of 
universally  diffused  matter,  is  332,000^/110  or  10*  times  the  value  of 
JT  just  found  for  the  earth,  that  is  2-216  x  10"  ergs.  Thus  the  heat 
-produced  in  bringing  together  a  body  of  mean  density  and  radius 
«qual  to  those  of  the  aun  at  present,  would  be  about  t''2dxlQ^ 
calories,  or  an  amount  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
6-5  K  111*  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  radiant  heat  which  would  be  received  in  one  minute 
by  a,  square  centimetre  of  surface  held  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  at  a  place  where  there  wa^  no  atmosphere, 
is  estimated  at  about  8  calories.  The  amount  radiated  by  the  sun  in 
-one  second  is  that  received  by  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the  sun's 
■distance  from  the  earth.  Now  the  sun's  distance  isaboutllO'  x  earth'e 
■diamela",  and  therefore  the  area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
.sun's  distance  is,  roughly,  4ir  x4  x  Ilu' x  6-S67^  x  10"  in  sq.  cms. 
The  totel  number  J7  of  calories  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  in  one 
.second  is  '05  x  4ir  x  4  x  110*  x  G'3R7^  x  I'l",  and  the  number  n  emitted 
per  second  by  each  sq.  cm.of  the  sun's  surface  is  this  number  divided 
by  4trx  110=x6'367%  30",  that  is  ■05x4xnO>.  Thus  approxim- 
.ateiy  iV=l-oxl0*andn=2420.  This  heat  would  be  produced  l^ 
the  expenditure  of  work  at  the  rate  of  over  135,000  hor^e-power  per 
.square  metre  of  the  sun's  surface,  or  by  the  combustion  on  each 
sq.  cm.  of  the  sun's  surface  of  over  1000  grammes  ef  the  best  coal 
per  hour,  or  about  a  ton  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

The  received  theory,  which  is  mainly  due  to  v.  Helmholtz,  of  the 
production  of  this  heat  is  tliat  of  contraction  of  the  sun.  To  produce 
the  enei^  radiated  the  sun's  radius  would  have  to  shorten  at  the 
rate  of  rather  more  than  1/5000  of  a  centimetre  per  second  (or  hy 
-about  17  centimetres  per  day,  that  is  about  200  feet  per  year)  on 
the  supposition  that  no  alteration  of  temperature  is  involved  in  the 
■contraction.  This  is,  however,  much  too  great  an  estimate,  as  the 
density  of  the  sun  is  no  doubt  much  greater  in  the  centaul  portions 
than  near  the  surface.  Von  Helmholtz  has  estimated  about  125  feet 
per  year  as  the  radial  contraction. 

The  sun  is  in  part  certainly  gaseous,  and  it  is  known  that  a  mass 
of  gas  cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting,  will  increase 
in  temperature,  a  result  we  shall  prove  later  when  d^ing  with  heat. 
The  sun,  however,  no  doubt  very  nearly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
constancy  of  temperature. 

203.  Work  done  by  Impact  of  a  Jet  of  FarticleB.  Reaction 
"Water-Wheel. — Take  the  jet  issuing  from  a  tank  on  a  truck  as 
described  in  §  184  above.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in  space  be  v, 
and  that  of  the  carriage  be  u  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  mass 
of  liquid  issuing  per  second  is  therefore  a{v  +  u)p,  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  fluid  and  a  the  cross-section  of  the  jet.  The  mo- 
mentum is  thus  ap(v  +  tiy,  and  this   is  the  force  exerted  on   the 
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Q  the  carriage  at  a  rate  A=Fu  where 
i-«,(«+^)-«.  (15) 

One  extreme  example  of  this  is  got  by  putting  u  =  0,  and  is  zero. 

Again,  consider  a  simple  reaction  water-wheel  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  llOi  fed  by  water  which  may  be  taken  as  ioitially  at  re«t  at  height 
h  above  the  orifice^.    Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  water,  ■  the  angular 
Yelocily  of  the  wheel,  r  its  radius, 
Ifio.  110.  «  the  cross-section  ©f    each  jet^ 

and  let  the  water  issue  tangen- 
tiajly  to  the  circle  in  which  the 
orifices  move;  we  have  for  th« 
mass  of  water  issuing  from  one  of 
them  per  second  af>{ar-i-v).  The 
momentum  communicated  to  the 
water  per  second  is  afi{iar  ■*- v)v, 
and  the  momeot  of  this  force 
round  the  axis  is  ap[^r-i-v'p)r. 
The  total  moment  for  three  jeto  is 
3op{(ar  ■Mi)w  andthisistheoouple 
tending  to  increase  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel.  We  thus 
have  for  the  rate  of  working 

^  =  3ap(«r-Ht>)p«n'.       (16) 

204.  Work  done  in  Btntch- 

ing  a  oontractilQ  Film.—  As  still 

another  example,  consider  the  work 

done  in  increasing  the  area  of  a  contractile  film  such  as  that  which 

may  be  regarded  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid.     The  film 

tends  to  contract,  and  to  keep  any  oarrow  band  of  it  stretched  there 

must  be  applied  to  the  part  of  it  on  each  side  of  Einy  section  at 

Sht  angles  to  the  length  of  the  band  a  pulling  force  of  amount 
,  where  6  is  the  breadth  of  the  band.  Tho  value  of  2"  is  for 
a  water  surface  at  10°  about  75  dynes  per  lineal  centimetre.  7*  is 
called  the  surface  Unsurn  of  the  film.  In  the  case  of  a  bubble  the 
tensions  of  the  two  surfaces  give  an  effective  tension  of  2T  for  the 
film.  It  is  found  that  this  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the 
film,  unless  the  film  be  made  exceedingly  thin. 

Now  consider  a  plane  film  of  breadth  b  and  length  /,  and  let  this 
be  changed  to  f  by  pulling  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  we 
have  for  the  force  2Th,  and  for  the  work  done  2Tb{l!  - 1),  that  is  the 
work  done  in  stretching  the  film  is  27*  x  increcue  of  area.  [As  ne 
shall  see  under  Thermodyna/mxes  the  film  when  drawn  out  tends  to 
sink  in  temperature.  If,  however,  the  extension  goes  on  slowly  the 
temperature  is  kept  constant  by  heat  drawn  from  the  surroundings,] 

205.  Hoimal  Force  exerted  by  a,  Cnrred  Film.— A  contractile 
film,  whatever  its  form,  exerts  a  force  along  the  principal  normal  at 
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eadi  point  of  the  surface,  tluit  is  along  the  perpendicular  to  the  plaii» 
ttmrhing  the  surface  at  the  point.  For  ooosider  first  a  cylindrical  film, 
and  take  a  ribbon  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  t^Iinder. 
Let  AB,  Fig.  Ill,  be  a  simdl  element  of  I^igtb  d«,  S  its  middle 
point,  c  the  centre  of  cmrature,  r  the  radius 
of  corvature  EC,  dO  the  angle  ACE  or  BCE.  Tia.  ill. 

If  fi  be  the  breadth  of  the  strip  (perpendicular  a      ^      A 

to  the  paper)  the  stretching  force  at  A  and  B,  .-*v     j      i    -v 

if  7"  be  the  tension,  is  Tb.     Then  we  get  for     *'.;,'        * 
the  force  P    along    EC,    ^Tbsmde  =  'i7bdB.  \    \    • 

But  2de  =  da/r,  therefore  P^Tbdsjr.     If  p  be  \  !  /       ' 

the  force  exerted  hj  the  strip  per  unit  of  area  ', ; ,' 

along  EC,  p  =  Pjhda  =  Tjr.     This  ia  called  the  V.' 

prtamre  along  the  normal  EC,  and  is  exerted  'C 

on  the  fluid  on  the  concave  side  of  the  surface. 

S06.  Film  of  Double  CnrTatnra. — Nov  consider  any  surface,  and 
take  any  section  of  it  containing  the  nonnal ;  each  such  section  has 
a  radius  of  curvature  of  its  own  along  the  principal  normal.  The 
section  by  any  plane  nearly  coincident  with  this,  intersecting  the 
former  plane  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  curvature  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius  of  curvature,  has  approximately  the  same  curvature 
near  the  point  of  contact,  if  the  form  of  the  surface  changes  con- 
tinuously. 

Let  the  principal  normal  be  drawn  to  any  point  P  on  the 
surface.  Two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  intersecting 
along  the  principal  noimal  will  give  curves  of  intersection  with 
the  surface  having  radii  r,  r'  along  that  line,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  if  the  curves  of  section  are  both  concave  or  both  con- 
vex outwards  from  the  surface,  and  in  opposite  directions  when 
one  curve  is  concave,  the  other  convex.  These  have  the  corresponding 
curvatures  ]/r,  1/r'.  Let  these  planes  be  denoted  by  A,  B,  and  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  their  curves  of  intersection  with  the  surface 
be  C,  C,  Figs.  112  and  113-  Take  now  two  planes  A^,  A,  nearly 
coincident  with  A,  which  contain  a  line  through  C  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  normal,  and  but  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal 
distaiices  mim  P.  Near  P  these  curves  will  be  approximately  parallel 
lines.  They  include  between  them  there  a  short  narrow  strip  of  the 
contractile  film  with  parallel  edges,  which  are  clearly  similar  curves 
of  curvature  I/r,  practicaUy  identical  with  the  curve  of  section 
between  them  through  P  made  by  A.  Take  now  other  two  planee 
£,,  B,  in  the  same  way,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane  B  intersecting 
in  a  line  through  C"  also  perpendicular  to  the  principal  normal,  and 
cutting  the  surface  in  two  curves  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides 
of  P,  and  having,  at  points  near  P,  curvature  ]/r'.  These  will  give 
the  other  two  edges  d  the  portion  of  surface,  which  thus  will  be  very 
approximately  a  small  rectangle. 

A  line  drawn  across  this  surface  parallel  to  either  pair  of  edges 
does  not  deviate  more  than  infinitesimally  from  a  stivight  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  normal  section  A  or  B  through  P  to  which  the 
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«dgM  are  perpendicolkr.  Fig.  1 12  shows  the  element  wheo  the  cnrva- 
tureaio  the  two  sections  sre  in  the  same  direction  ;  Fig.  113  when 
they  ore  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  a  saddle-shaped  surface. 

Let  the  curvature  of  one  pair  of  edges  be  1/r,  oi  the  other  pair  of 
edges  1// ;  the  stretching  force  in  liie  film  along  the  first  pair  «S 
edges  givee  t^  §  204  a  force  Tjr  per  unit  of  area,  and  directed  along 


the  principal  normal,  and  similarly,  the  stretching  force  in  the  film 
along  the  other  pair  of  edges  gipeaaforcer/)-',  also  along  the  principal 
normal.  If  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  taken 
positive  the  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting  towards  the  centres 
of  curvature  respectively  referred  to.  Thus  in  Fig.  112  the  forces  are 
oppositely  directed.  But  1/r,  1/r'  the  curvatures  maybe  regarded  as 
directed  quantities,  so  that  1/r'  is  taken  negative  if  /  is  oppositely 
directed  from  r ;  and  so  for  the  total  pressure  p  we  have 

(1') 

207.  Enler'B  Theoiem  of  Sum  of  CnrTatnrea  at  an?  Point  of  a 
SnrllWlO. — It  is  a  theorem  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces  that  if  any 
pur  of  rectangular  sections  of  a  surface  through  the  principal  normal 
be  taken  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  Ifr*  1/r'  is  a  constant.  For  one 
such  pair  the  radius  of  curvature  in  one  of  the  sections  must  be  the 
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least,  and  therefore  the  radius  of  cvirrature  of  the  other  section  of 
the  pair  must  be  the  greatest  radius  for  the  point  considered.  These 
are  called  the  prindpil  radii  of  curvature.  We  shall  denote  them 
by  S  and  R'.     Thus 

(18) 

The  constancy  of  this  sum  of  curvatures  will  be  proved  in 
chap,  xvi.,  but  it  uLtyba  inferred  from  the  physical  fact  that  p 
mustbeindependent  of  the  direction  of  the  two  pairs  of  planesadopted 
above  to  define  the  rectanguJar  element. 

If  l/fi  +  l/fl'-O,  p-0.  This  is  the  case  of  a  film  with  equal 
pressure  on  its  two  sides.  The  radii  of  curvature  must  in  this  case 
be  oppositely  directed,  unless  the  film  is  plane,  in  which  case  they 
are  both  infinite. 

208.  Problem  of  Minimnm  Snr&ce  witli  OiTan  Boondaiy. — 
In  the  general  case  of  a  film  with  a  fized  curvilinear  boundary,  as  a 
soap  film  attached  to  a  wire  hent  into  a  closed  curve  of  any  form,  the 
film  is  curved,  and  the  radii  are  finite  and  fulfil  the  condition 
lIB+l/ff  =  0.  But  the  film  contracts  so  as  to  have  the  smallest 
area  possible  under  the  conditions;  and  thus  solves  the  isoperimetrical 
problem,  to  find  a  surface  of  minimum  area  with  a  given  boundaiy. 

The  analytical  condition  fulfilled  by  such  a  surface  is  well  known 
to  be  precisely 

i4-0,  (19) 

eo  that  the  solution  is  given  at  once  by  the  dynamical  process. 

209.  Work 'done  is  Blowing  a  Spherical  Soap-BubUe. — Next 
consider  a  spherical  soap-bubble  filled  with  a  gas  which  expands, 

Fio.  114. 

A  A  J 


-^itS^^£^ 


blowing  out  the  soap-bubble,  and  let  this  expansion  go  on  so  slowly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  film,  and  therefore  its  tension,  remains 


The  pressure  exerted  on  the  fluid  inside  by  a  contractile  film  of 
spherical  form  may  be  evaluated  in  the  following  manner.  Consider 
a  portion  of  the  film  bounded  by  a  small  circle  on  the  sphere ; 
that  is  pulled  tangeatially  at  all  points  of  its  boundary  by  the  film 
beyond  with  a  force  2T  per  unit  of  length  of  the  Ixtundary  (see 
Fig.  Hi).  Draw  a  plane  through  the  vertex  of  this  portion  and 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  let  2dd  be  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  by  the  intersection  of  the  plaue  with  the  surface  of  the  segment. 
The  tangential  forces  round  the  circumference  give  a  resultant  force 
through  the  vertex  and  toward  the  centre  of  4irTrd9'^,  U  d6  be  araail. 
This  divided  byirr*(Z9',  tbearea  of  the  portion  of  the  surface,  is  277r. 

A  gas  exerts  a  force  normally  outwards  on  every  part  of  the 
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surface,  and  the  amount  of  this  io  all  ordinary  oases  iB  sensibly  the 
same  at  every  part.  Let  p  be  this  force  per  unit  area  (or  pressure) 
exerted  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  soap-bubble. 

If  P  b©  the  external  pressure  there  is  a  resultant  outward  force 
of  amount  p  —  P  per  unit  area  on  each  element  of  the  film.  This  is 
balanced  in  the  case  of  a  soap-bubble  in  equilibrium  by  an  inward 
force  ^Tjr  where  27"  is  the  tension  for  the  film  {taking  account  oi 
both  sides).     Thus  we  have 

p-P=^l.  (20) 

If  the  radius  be  increased  by  an  amount  dr  the  force  on  each 
element  of  surface  of  area  dS  acts  through  a  distance  dr,  and  does  work 
of  amount  iTdSdrjr.  The  whole  work  done  in  an  extension  of  radius 
is  therefore  in-t'iTdrlr  =  16rrTnir.  If  the  radius  be  increased  from 
a  to  a'  the  work  done  is 

W  =  S^T(a"-a').  (21) 

The  area  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  4n'(a''  —  a'),  and  thus 
we  have  for  the  work 

W=  -iTx  increase  ofarta.  (22) 

210.  Work  done  by  an  Expanding  Oas.  —As  a  last  example,  con- 
sider a  quantity  of  gas  compressed  in  the  interior  of  a  dosed 
space.  As  will  be  seen  under  Hydr<mUUic»  on  each  element  of  the 
surface  of  the  containing  vessel  there  Is  exerted  a  force  acting 
normally  outwards  the  amount  of  which  per  unit  of  area  of  the 
element  may  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  surface. 
This  force  per  unit  area  is  called  the  preeaare  on  the 
element.  If  p  be  its  amount  at  any  point  P,  the  outward 
force  perpendicular  to  an  element  of  small  area  dS  sur- 
rounding the  point  is  pdS.  Now  let  the  volume  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  gaa  be  increased  by  a  small  outward 
motion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  boundary.  The 
element  (£i^  takes  up  a  new  position,  as  in  Fig.  115,  having 
been  displaced  bodily  through  a  mean  distance  ds  in  a.  direction  per- 
pendicular to  ite  former  position.  The  work  done  is  pdSda.  The 
whole  work  done  by  the  expanding  gas  on  the  containing  walls  is 
the  sum  of  the  works  done  in  this  way  on  the  elements  making  up 
the  surface.     Thus  we  have 

W=  ZpdtdS,  (2S) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  for  every  element  dS  of  surface. 

If  ^  is  the  same  for  every  element  as  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
case  for  a  compressed  gas,  we  have 

W=pXdadS  (24) 

Here  SdadS  is  evidently  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  veseelf 
and  if  this  be  denoted  by  dv  the  work  equation  becomes 

W=pdv.  (25) 
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Thus  if  a.  gas  ia  oonfined  in  a  cylinder  of  area  ^  by  a  pistcm,  aiul- 
lihe  pressure  applied  at  each  point  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  piston 
be  p,  the  upward  force  on  the  piston  is^^.  If  the  piston  rise  a' 
distance  A  wnile  the  pressure  remains  p,  the  work  done  is  pAh.  But' 
Ah  is  dv,  the  increase  of  volume,  and  so  the  work  is  pdv. 

211.  Finite  Expansion:  (1)  Isothennal;  (2)  Adiahatlft— The' 
pressure  of  an  expanding  gas  generally  does  vary  with  the  volume,  and 
may  vary  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.  Two  modes  of  expanaon- 
are,  however,  of  special  importance  :  ( 1 )  espansion  subject  to  the  eon- 
ditioD  that  the  temperature  is  constant ;  (2)  expansion  under  the 
condition '  that  no  heat  is  received  or  parted  with  by  the  gas.  In 
each  case  there  is,  as  will  be  shown  under  Beat,  a  definite  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  gas.  To  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  for  several  gases  the  relation  is,  in  (1)  that  the 
product  jrv,  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  tbe  space  occupied  by  the 
gas,  is  constant ;  in  (2)  that  the  product  of  the  pressure  p  by  v'^i 
whtt«  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  ecoistant  volume,  is  a  constant,  Fm-  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  dry  air,  the  value  of  y  is  very  nearly  1'41.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  two  eases  are  expressed  by  the  equations 

pv=C,pv''  =  C,  (26) 

where  £7,  C  are  constants.  These  axe  called  the  characterwtic  equationg 
of  a  gas  under  the  stated  conditions.  Oeoerally  when  they  are  used 
in  tbermodynamics  v  is  understood  to  be  the  volume  of  unit  mass  of 
the  gas. 

In  these  cases  it  is  important  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  work 
done  by  the  gas  in  a  finite  expansion,  say  from  volume  r.  to  volume 
«,.  First  let  us  calculate  in  each  case  the  variation  of  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  small  increase  in  the  volume  dv. 

(1)  The  relation  being  pv=  C,  where  C  is  a  constant,  let  v  be 
changed  to  v  +  dv,  and  let  p  become  p  +  dp  ia  consequence.  We 
have  then 

(p  +  dp){v+dv)^C, 
and  therefore 

pdv-\-vdp  +dpdv  ■■=  0. 
If  dv  be  smaU,  dp  will  be  correspondingly  small,  and  dpdv  will  be 
very  small  in  comparison  with  pdv  or  vdp.     Hence  we  have 

pdv  +  vdp  =  0, 
and  for  the  work  dW  done  in  an  expansion  dv 

dW^pdv-  -vdp.  (27) 

In  (3)  a  similar  change  gives 

{p  +  dp){v+dv)'^=C, 


(p+dpK(l+^y. 
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or  expajjditig  (l+dvjv)"^  by  the  binomial  thoorem,  and  reducing 
using  the  relation  pv^=  U,  we  obtain 

(l+,'|+...)*+p(,'^+...)  =  0. 

If  tte  be  small  we  may  neglect  all  squares  and  higher  powers  of 
.d/»i  and  products  of  dji  and  dv. 

Thus  we  obtein 

vd/p  +  fpdx  =  0, 
jind  we  have 

dW=pdv~  -Ivdp.  (28) 

y 
212.  Work  done  in  iBothennal  and  Adiabatlc  Expansionfl.— 
Now  proceeding  to  the  calculations  proposed  above,  we  have  by  (25) 
for  the  whole  work  W  done  by  the  gas  in  changing  its  volume  from 
e,  to  V,  under  constant  temperature  the  sum  of  the  works  pdtj  for  the 
successive  steps  dv  of  volume,  that  te 

r./^-^/*'.  (29) 

Bince  p  =  Cfv. 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  the  equation  wei',  where  u  ie  real 
and  positive,  and  x  ia  real :  e*  is  the  function  defined  in  §  54 
above.  Here  x  is  called  the  logarithm  of  u  to  the  base  «,  or  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  u.  This  is  usually  denoted  by  the  ^mbol 
logu,  so  that  we  may  write  instead  of  u = tf'  the  equation  x = log  u. 

Clearly  if  w  be  another  real  positive  quantity,  and  ^  be  real,  and 
wj  =  e*,  we  have 

log(uM)  =  3:  +  y=logu  +  iog«) 

log-     =a!-y=logM-logw). 

Now  we  have  seen  that 

so  that 

J   _du     du 

This  we  may  write  in  the  form  dQogu)  =  du/u. 

We  may  proceed  from  this,  which  is  an  equalaon  betweea  the 
differential  of  logu,  that  is  d(logu),  and  the  differential  du  of  u,  to  the 
integral  equation,  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  increments  of  logu  as  u 
increases  say  form  u,  to  u,,  where  Ug  and  u,  are  real  positive  quanti~ 
tiea.     This  sum  is  logu,  -  logu,  or  log{W|/M,),  and  therefore  we  have 


logu^-logUo  =  log^=  /   -". 
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W=C{\<^v,-\oev^).  (30) 

This  is  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  expanding  at  constant  tem- 
perature frcon  volume  v,  to  volume  v^,  and  is  in  general  spent  in 
overcoming  ext^nal  f<nx%g  through  the  increase  of  volume.  It  is 
also  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  estemal  forces  in  compressing 
the  gas  at  constant  temperature  from  volume  v,  to  v,. 

In  case  (2),  since  pn''' =  C,  (28)  becomes 

I  most  cases  to  141  nearly.     We 

Omsidar  the  function  l/v^'  and  let  v  be  changed  to  v  +  dv. 
Then  we  have,  as  the  reader  may  verify,  if  tfii  be  small  compared 
with  V,  (fo/»i'=  -  d(llv'''  )/{y  - 1) ;  and  by  taking  all  the  atepe  of 
increment  of  l/v''     from  v  =  v^  to  v  =  v„  we  obtain 


J    vt 


Equation  (31)  therefore  becomes 


(32) 


This  is  the  work  done  by  pressure  in  an  expansion  of  volnme  v 
to  volume  Vj,  subject  to  the  ocmdition  that  there  is  no  passage  of 
heat.  It  is  the  work  also  which  must  be  spent  by  external  forces  in 
compressing  the  gas  from  volume  r,  to  volume  v,,  subject  to  the  same 
conditioD.     This  is  called  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression. 

213.  Work  done  by  a  SyBtem  of  Forces.  — Let  F„  F^  F„  ... 
denote  any  forces  acting  on  the  particles  m,,  m,,  m,,  ...  of  a  material 
system,  and  is,,  ds„  it^  ...  be  any  displacements  in  the  direction    - 
<^  these  forces  which  are  possible  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
system  is  subject.     The  sum  /',da,  +  /',S«,  +  ...  is  called  the  vwrk 
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done  bj  these  forces  in  the  specified  displacements.     We  may  denote 
it  by  i  W,  and  write  the  equation 

tW=F^9a^  +  F,ii,+  ...^ZFiB.  (33) 

If  A'„  F.,  2„,..,3a;„8y„B2„,..b6theoomponentsof /"i, ....  ij*,,  ■■■ 
peraUel  to  die  axes,  we  have 

SW=S{Xlix  +  Y6y+Ziz).  (Si) 

If  F^,  ^,, ...  be  the  resultant  forces  on  the  particles,  and  d«„  9s,, . . . 
be  any  possible  displacements  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  system  changes  in  consequence  of  these  displacements  from  one 
oonfiguration  to  another,  d  IT  is  called  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  change  of  configuration.  Here  J[,  T,  Z  denote  the  oomponents 
of  the  resultant  forces  on  a  particle  of  mass  m. ;  but  we  may,  as  in 
(24)  of  §  156  above,  put  instead  of  these  X  +  X\  Y+r',Z  +  2^,  where 
X,  Y,  Z  now  denote  the  external  applied  forces  on  the  particle,  and 
X',  T,  Z'  the  internal  component  forces  on  the  particle  due  to  the 
mutual  connections  of  the  partidee  of  the  system.  With  this  new 
meaning  <A  X,Y,Z 

iW=l:.{XixJrYly^■Ztx)  +  l,{X•ix^■rty■<rZ'^z).        (35) 

We  thus  get  by  equations  (34)  of  §  156 

8IF=2m(iaa:  +  j3y+a«a) 

-Sm(.J'fla;+ySy  +  if8a)  +  S«t(-r'«a!+r8y  +  ^'aa).        (36) 

In  the  general  case  neither  of  the  sums  on  the  right  of  this 
equation  vanishes.  The  second  sum  is  the  work  done  by  internal 
forces,  and  this  does  not  vanish  unless  the  internal  forces  are  only 
those  which  maintain  invariable  relations  between  the  particles  of 
the  system.  For  consider  a  system  composed  of  two  mutually 
attracting  particles  A,  B.  Their  mutual  action  does  not  change  the 
position  of  their  centroid.  But  in  any  eroall  interval  of  time  A  is 
brought  nearer  the  centroid  by  a  distance  Br,,  and  £  by  a  distance  Sr,. 
If  F  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  mutual  attracting  force  the  work 
done  is  F{ir^  +  SrX  which  is  not  zero.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  directions  of  the  displacements  are  opposite,  the  forces  producing  ■ 
them  are  also  opposed,  so  that  the  works  done  are  both  positive. 

214.  Work  of  Applied  Forces  and  Foicea  of  Oonstramt. 
Kinstic  Energy. — Let  us  now  denote  components  of  force  on  any 
particle  by  X^  +  X„  Y,  +  Y„Z^+ Z„  where  X„.  Y^,  Z^  are  the  forces 
on  the  particle  other  than  those  which  do  no  work  im  the  whole  in  any 
displacement  to  which  the  system  may  be  subjected.  The  forces .Z'^, ... 
we  shall  call  the  worh-fi^vee  on  the  jnrticle.  They  are  eomdtimes  also 
called  the  applied /mvea,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  forces  arising  from  matter  outside  the  system.  The  forces 
X„  Y„  Z„  are  the  components  c^  force  which  arise  from  those  connec- 
tions of  the  system  which  are  invariable,  that  is  &om  the  unvarying 
kinematical  conditions  to  which  the  system  is  subject.    Weeh&ll  call 
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them  foroa  of  anutraint.  TbuB  the  forces  on  two  ■partideB  exerted 
in  consequence  of  an  ekstJc  link  joining  them  are  forces  due  to  the 
connections  of  the  sTStem,  but  they  must  be  included  in  the  group 
Xa,  ....  On  the  other  band,  forces  applied  to  two  particles  by  a 
rigid  rod,  which  keeps  them  always  at  the  same  distance  apart,  are 
forces  of  constraint  in  the  sense  here  adopted,  and  must  be  included 
with  X„  ....     These  forces  do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

If  the  kinematical  oonditions  are  invariable,  that  is  if  they  are 
expressed  by  equations  involving  the  coordinates,  but  not  depending 
on  the  time  explicitly,  the  group  of  forces  of  the  type  ^„  Ta  ^o  ^^ 
will  be  proved,  will  do  no  work  in  any  possible  displacement  of  the 
system,  and  so  no  sum  of  work-t«rms  due  to  them  appears  in  the 
equation  of  work.     Thus  we  oblain  instead  of  (3G) 

8IF-2m(i«fc+j^.V  +  s8*)  =  2(^,«a:+ya8y  +  Z.8*).         (37) 

The  variables  Hx,  iy,  iz  are  any  arbitrary  possible  displacements 
of  the  particles,  but  it  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this 
variational  equation,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  used  by  itself  to  obtain 
the  equations  of  §  156,  since  there  exists  along  with  it  the  relation 

2(^,8*  +  Y,iy  +  Z,tz)  -  0.  {38) 

There  are  to  be  included  in  the  forces  of  constraint  X^,  ¥„  Z^, ... 
forces,  if  any,  applied  to  keep  particles  moving  on  specified  surfaces 
or  along  guide-pieces,  for  the  conditions  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  kinematical  equations.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
are  forces  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and 
therefore  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  them.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  appear  in  the  equation  of  work.  That  the  kinematical 
oonditions  are  invariable  and  that  the  corresponding  forces  do  no 
work  on  the  whole  will  be  aasumed  unless  the  contirary  is  stated.  If 
the  system  is  rigid  X„  T,,  Z,  are  simply  the  internal  forces  X',  f ,  Z" 
referred  to  above  in  Wiat  connection. 

Now  for  tx.  By,  iz  put  dx  =  xdt,  dy  =  ydt,  dz  —  zdt,  so  that  dx,  dy, 
dz  are  the  aduai  displacements  which  take  place  in  the  motion  of  the 
system  in  the  short  interval  of  time  i^C,     We  get  then  for  (87) 

2m{xdx-\-i^dg  +  id£)  =  Z{X^doi  +  TJ.y  +  Zjiz).  (87') 

If  we  write  for  the  system  of  particles 

T=\^m{i?  +  f  +  i^),  (39) 

(*ti) 

The  quantity  T  is  called  the  kinetic  energy,  or  energy  d  motion  of 
the  system,  while  XJe,  Y^,  ZJe,  which  are  the  rates  at  which  work 
is  being  done  by  the  forces  X„  Y^,  Z^  respectively,  are  called  the 
oetimtiM  of  the  impressed  forcee. 
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By  intfigratioD  we  obtein 

r-  ^/{XJx  +  YJy  +  ZM  +  C,  (40> 

where  C  is  a  oonstant,  ftod  the  mtegral  is  takes  over  the  time  of 
motion  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configuration. 

*21G.  Forces  dne  to  OonstraintB.  Activity  doe  to  Varyiss 
Kluematical  Oonditlona. — To  find  the  forces  on  the  particles  when 
the  system  is  constrained  to  fulfil  certain  kinematical  conditions  we 
may  proceed  as  follows.  Let  the  masses  he  ntj,  m,,  ...,  and  their 
positions  at  any  instant  of  time  be  the  points  x^,  ^,,  z,,  x^,  y^,  e,, ..., 
as  indicated  above.  The  number  of  co-ordinates  required  to  fix  their 
poeitions  is  thus  Sn.  Let  these  co-ordinates,  however,  be  connected 
by  m  equations, 

/.(«..  y,.  *i.  ^v  y.. »,.  -)-o.  //a^..  y,.  *..  ^„  y..  *..  -)=o.  ■-.  («) 

i  independent.      These  give  the 

^.a;c,  +  ^'«^,+  ...=0,     S^«a:,-(-S^8a:,  +  ...-0,  ...,       (il') 

which  are  equivalent  to  (11).      Such  conditions  are   said   to  be 
invariahle. 

If  the  first  of  (41')  be  multiplied  by  X„  the  second  by  X^  and  so  cm, 
and  the  products  be  eidded,  we  obtain 

With  this  the  equation  of  work  for  any  set  of  arbitrary  displacements 
which  fulfil  the  kinematical  conditions  may  be  written 

where    J„    7„   Z^,   X„  ...  are    the    workforces   (§   214)   on  the 

particles  m,,  m, This  equation  holds  along  with  (40). 

So  far  the  multipliers  X,,  X,,  ...  are  undetermined.  We  now 
choose  them  so  that  the  co-efficients  of  ix^,  Sx,,  ...  on  the  two  sides 
of  (43)  may  be  the  same,  so  that 

■   ^  =  r-(-x.^+x,|^ -(-...  \ 

™y,  =  r,-HX,|^-^x9/.  +  ...  m 

Syi      9y, 


These  are  called  the  equations  of  motion,  and  are  3n  in  number. 
With  the  m  kinematical  equations  (41)  they  give  Sn-Hm  equations 
in  all  for  the  co-ordinates  x„y^,z^,  x,,  y,,*,,  ...,  and  the  ni  multipliers 
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X,,  Xu  ... ;  so  tha,t  the  ByBt«m  of  values  propoBod  for  X,,  X^  ...  ie  & 
possible  oae. 

The  qnanititiesX,^/3iCj  +  X,5/'^iC|  +  ...,  .,.,are  the  forces  on  the- 
particles  ajising  from  the  constraints.  For  if  a  constraint,  say  that 
given  by/j  =  0,  were  annulled,  the  motion  of  m,  could  only  be  main- 
tained unaltered  by  adding  to  X,  a  force  \SfJcix^,  to  y,  a  force 
^jfi/i/3yi.  to  Z,  a  force  \'^J^z^,  and  so  on  for  the  other  particles. 

It  is  clear  from  (42)  and  (43)  that  the  total  work  due  to  the 
invariable  constraints  is  zero.  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  kinematical 
equations  involve  the  time  explicitly  as  well  as  the  position  co- 
ordinates, that  is,  are  of  the  form 

/((,  x^,  y„  z,,  x„  y^  z„  ...)  =  0,  ....  (45> 

so  that  we  have 


•  l-i"-^- 


=0,...     (4e> 

Equations  (43)  will  still  hold,  provided  fla;,,  bx^  ...  be  variationa 
of  iCj,  x„  ...  consistent  with  the  kinematical  conditions  vihich  exitl  at 
time  t,  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  still  valid.  If,  however,  (^) 
be  multiplied,  the  first  by  X„  the  second  by  X„  and  so  on,  and  the 
products  be  added,  we  obtain 

f -2;(x*+r#+^.)-(x,|fi«,|.+x.|.H ...),        (47). 

that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  less  than  the 
rate  of  working  of  the  non'<x>n straining  forces  by  the  quantity 
\3/I/3i+X,3/',/3(+  ...,  which  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  is 
done  by  the  forces  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the  system. 
The  equation  of  work  (37),  however,  still  holds;  as  Sx,  Sy,  iz,  ...  are 
variations  of  the  co-ordinates  consistent  with  the  invariability  of  the 
conditions. 

If  X,  T,  Z,  ...  be  conservative,  we  have  §  218 


^ '■'■■si*  'di*-'' 


("■> 


so  that   the   varying  kinematical  conditions  are  inconsistent  with 
constancy  of  energy. 

Now  consider  a  little  more  in  particular  the  forces  on  the  particle 
at  a;,,  y,,  a,,  which  exist  in  consequence  of  the  condition/,  =  0.  These 
forces,  as  we  have  seen,  are  X.g/,/^:^.,  >',dfjd!/y  »iS/'i/9^ii  an"!  are  in 
the  directions  of  x,  y,  z.  ^Jga;,,  dfjdyi,  d/jde,  are  the  rates  of 
variation  o!  /^  taken  with  respect  to  x^,  y^,  s,  respectively,  when  the 
other  co-ordinates  are  taken  as  constants.  Hence  we  may  regard 
/,  =  0  as  a  relation  connecting  different  values  of  x,,  y,,  s,  with  those 
of  certain  constants,  which  are  any  proper  chosen  values  of  the  other 
co-ordinates.  It  is  then  the  equation  of  a  surface  on  which  the  point 
(."^ir  If-it  ^i)  lies,  when  the  other  variables  remain  unchanged,  and  d/,/d  ^[i 
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B/JBVit  d/JB'i,  *re  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
normal  to  tnat  surface  at  the  point.  The  resultant  force  due  to  the 
conatraiut  is  thus  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface/,  =  0. 

In  the  same  way  the  force  on.  the  particle  at  (x,,  y,,  e,)  due  to  the 
ooti8traint/j  =  0  is  obtained  by  taking  the  surface  obtained  by  sup- 
posing «„  j^,  z,  the  only  variables  in  /,  ;  and  so  on.  (I^grange, 
Theorie  des  Fonctiont,  8*"  Partie,  chap,  v.) 

The  term  in  the  variational  equation  of  work  due  to  the  con- 
straining force  on  the  particle  m,  arising  fromy,»0  is 

If  Ixj,  Si/i,  Zz^  are,  as  they  may  be,  any  variations  of  x.,  y^,  z^  giving  a 
displacement  On,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  defined  by /^^O,  with 


a  particular  set  of  values  of  the  other  variables,  and  Rj  denote  the 
resultant  force  due  to  the  condition,  that  is 


^'^mH^Mm' 


the  work  term  just  written  becomes  E,in^.  Thus  the  force  on  mi 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition /,  =  U  is  a  force  which 
tends  to  vary  the  surface  /[  =  0, 

216.  Work  done  in  Angniar  Displacement  of  Bigid  Bodjr  about 
«  Fixed  Axis. — As  a  particular  case  consider  a  rigid  body  free  to 
rotate  about  a  fixed  axis.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  we  may 
take  this  axis  as  coincident  with  the  axis  of  z.  Consider  a  particle 
at  apoint/*,  Fig.  116,  distant  r=ii/^+y*  from  the  axis,  whieh  we 
suppose  to  be  through  the  origin  0,  and  let  d  be  the  angle  a  perpen- 
dicular OP  drawn  from  the  particle  to  the  axis  makes  with  a  fixed 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  for  convenience  say  a  line  OX  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X.  Take  OX,  OY  as  axes.  The  motion  possible  to  the  particle 
is  one  in  which  dx  =  NQ=  -rsinftdfl,  dy  =  FS=r«»bd.&,^  =  id,  or 
k=  -rsinfl.e,  y  =  rcosft.6.  Alsox  =  rco8e,  t'^rsinfl,  and  therefore 
£=  -rco8e.»»-mnB.tJ,    y=  -rsinfl.e'  +  rcoee.e, 
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values  which  can  be  obtained  either  analytically,  or  by  resolving 
along  X,  y  tbe  accelerations  rfl,  rfl*  which  P  ha«  perpendicular  to  OP, 
and  aloDg  PO  respectively.  Thus  xdx  +  ydy  =  T'8d6.  Since  the 
body  19  rigid  8  and  d6  must  be  the  same  for  every  particle,  though 
of  course  the  values  of  6  are  different  for  the  different  particles, 

S{XJx  +  yjy  +  ZJz)  -  S{  -  X„»-Bin9  +  Y^rcoBeyte  =  2(Sr)dd, 

where  a  is  the  component  of  the  force  X„  Y„,  Z^  at  right  angles  (in 
the  direction  of  increasing  fl)  to  the  perpendicular  OP  let  fall  upon. 
tbe  axis  from  the  particle  to  which  the  force  is  apphed. 

Hence  for  the  body  free  to  rotate  as  described  the  last  equation 


which  we  have  already  obtained  ia  §  159above.  Also,  since  <2S'=6i^, 
and  '8dl  =  d8,  we  obtain  instead  of  (37') 

2m(i(ie  +  ydy  +  zdz)  =  S(m7J).ede  =  l.{Rr).8,  (48) 

tliat  is  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the 
axis  multiphed  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy.  Also  the  rate  of  working 
of  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
axis,  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  tbe  work  done  in  any  angular  displacement  of  the  body  about 
the  fixed  axis,  is  equal  to  the  total  moment  about  the  axis  of  the 
impressed  forces  multiplied  by  the  angle  which  measures  the  dis- 
placement. 

217.  Kinetic  Enngj  of  Botatlon.— By  integration  of  (48)  we 
obtain  for  tbe  rotating  body,  putting  Sntr'  =  iVJP,  where  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  about  the  fixed  axis 

r=iMA*9»  =  2(flr)9  +  C.  (49) 

Thus  to  a  constBJit  C  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
tbe  total  moment  of  tbe  forces  into  the  angular  displacement  to  which 
the  body  has  been  subjected. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §§  156-159  that  the  action  of  the  forc«s  on 
a  rigid  body  may  be  considered  els  producing  (I)  acceleration  of  the 
oenl^oid  ;  (2)  angular  acceleration  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through 
the  centroid,  and  that  these  accelerations  are  independent.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  prove  in  this  connection  the  important  theorem 
that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  \M^  +  \MkH^,  where  M  is  the 
mass  of  the  body,  le  its  radius  of  gyration  and  9  its  angular 
"Velocity  about  the  axis  through  the  centroid,  and  i  the  velocity  of 
the  centroid.  Let  J"  be  a  point  of  tbe  body,  G  the  centroid,  GH  the 
direction  in  which  the  centroid  is  moving,  p  the  distance  of  P  from 
the    axis.      The    square    of    the    velocity   of    a    particle  at  i*  is 
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fi +  d^p^  —  2iOpcoB^,  where  f  is  the  angle  between  the  veltxiity  Op 
and  G3.    The  kinetic  enet^  is 

since  ^Tnpcos^  =  0  and  ^mp'  =  Mi?.   Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

218.  Potential  Eneigy.  Conservative  Forces.  Oonsoiration  of 
Energy. — If  now  the  impressed  forces  can  be  derived  from  a  function 
V  of  the  co-ordinates  such  that 

x..Jf,  r.=  _8^,  z.-J^,  (5i> 

where  -  BEjdx  means  the  rate  of  variation  of  -£  with  x,  when  y,  sr 
are  supposed  constant,  —  dEjdff  the  rat«  of  variation  of  -  £  with  y^ 
when  z,  x  are  constant,  and  similarly  for  -  bEjde.  Then  the  varia- 
tion of  V  with  t,  say,  will  be 

when  the  sum  is  taken  for  all  the  applied  forces.     Thus  (40)  becomes 

where  C  is  a  constant.  The  quantity  E  is  called  the  poterUial  energy: 
of  the  system.  Since  it  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  all  tie- 
particles,  it  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  particles,  and  is 
sometimes  called  energy  of  configuration. 

Equation  (53)  esptessea  the  fact  that,  however  the  particles  may 
be  displaced  and  however  their  motions  may  be  varied,  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  and  the  potential  energies  remains  constant,  provided  the: 
forces  are  derivable  in  the  manner  specified  from  a  function  £  of  the 
co-ordinates. 

A  system  in  which  the  forces  depend  thus  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  particles  at  each  instant  is  called  a  conservative  gystem,  and  the 
forces  are  called  conaertmtive  Jorcei. 

The  value  of  the  sum  C  depends  upon  the  configuration  from, 
which  the  potential  enei^  ia  reckoned,  that  is  the  configuration  for 
which  E  is  taken  as  zero,  and  that  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily.  If 
T„  be  the  kinetic  energy  in  that  configuration,  7",  is  the  value  of  C 

219.  Belativity  of  Kinetic  Energy-  Beckiaiiiig  of  Energr  for  a. 
Self-contained  System.  Condition  necoBsaiy  forDeflniteneBS.— It  will 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  kinetic  eneigy  T,  since  it  depends  upon 
X,  y,  z  for  each  particle,  and  tfaese  depend  upon  the  system  of  reference 
to  which  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  refprred,  is  essentially  relative. 
The  equation  (40),  however,  always  holds  if  Ji^,  ¥„,  Z^  are  measured 
by  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  particles  relatively  to  the  reference 
system  employed  to  define  x,  y,  i,  and  no  ambiguity  can  arise. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  belongs  really  to  what  we  have  called  ^ 
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^f-coDtained  m&terial  syatem.  The  potential  enei^  is  that  of 
tiie  Illative  configuration  of  difierent  parts  of  the  aystem  which 
act  upoD  one  another  with  forces  depending  on  the  distances 
between  these  parts ;  the  kinetic  energy  is  the  energy  of  the 
■notions  of  the  parts  of  the  system  relatively  to  a  reference 
"frame  entirely  independent  of  the  material  system  the  energy 
-of  which  is  under  consideration.  It  is  essential  for  the  definite- 
neas  of  changes  of  kinetic  enei^  (the  absolute  amount  of  the 
kinetic  energy  is  of  no  consequence)  that  no  part  of  the  material 
system  under  consideration  should  form  the  reference  frame.  The 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  would  not  then  hold.  For  consider 
two  paj^icles  of  masses  m,  m.',  at  distance  r  apart,  attracting  one 
Another  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Let  their  motions 
be  referred  to  the  centroid  of  the  two  particles,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  their  mutual  action,  and  to  axes  through  this 
point  as  origin  which  may,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be  regarded 
as  being  "  at  rest  in  space  "  (see  -  §  195).  The  forces  on  m  and  m 
act  toward  the  centroid,  and  ore  of  the  same  numerical  amount, 
jtmm/r'.  The  acceleration  of  m  is  km'jr^,  of  m',  ktnjr^,  and  these  are 
along  the  same  Dae  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  all  in  accorduice 
with  the  Third  law  of  Motion. 

£i]t  now  let  m  he  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  the  aoceleration  of  m, 
which  must  now  be  taken  relatively  to  in,  is  no  longer  kTajr",  but 
k{m  +  rn')jr',  since  an  acceleration  Am'/j^  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
of  m  must  be  imposed  on  both  particles  to  redi'ce  the  acceleration  of 
m  to  zero,  and  since  that  does  not  affect  the  relative  motions  of  the 
two  particles,  the  acceleration  of  m,'  relatively  to  m  must  be  as  stated. 
The  corresponding  force  on  ni'  is  jfcm'(m.  + /ii'j/r',  the  force  on  m  is 
zero  ;  and  the  Third  law  of  Motion  is  not  fulfilled. 

The  consideration  in  this  way  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a 
system  relatively  to  some  chosen  one  taken  as  at  rest  is  frequently 
convenient,  especially  in  the  consideration  of  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  a  planet ;  but  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  it 
violates  the  l^ird  Law  of  Motion,  and  renders  the  estimation  of 
energy-changes  liable  to  ambiguity. 

220.  Kon-CoDflerv&tiTe  or  Dissipative  Forces.  Work  spent  in 
ovarcoming  Friction.— So  far  we  have  considered  only  conservative 
forces,  and  have  supposed  the  work  done  by  these  forces  to  have  its 
equivalent  in  the  kinetic  energy  produced  in  the  system.  There  are, 
however,  forces  such  as  those  of  friction,  with  which  we  may  class 
all  resistances  to  motion  not  arising  from  inertia,  against  whicli 
work  is  done,  apparently,  at  first  sight,  without  the  production  of 
any  equivalent.  Thus  a  body  is  moved  along  the  surface  of  anothei- 
body — a  book  pushed  along  a  table  will  serve  as  an  illustratiou— and 
its  motion  is  re»iete.d  by  a  force  acting  tangentially  in  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  bodies.  This  force  is  reversed  when  the  relativo 
motion  is  reversed,  and  work  is  still  done  against  it  in  the  motion. 
It  is  therefore  non-conservative.  Again,  a  body — for  eJtample,  n 
pendulum  bob — moves  through  a  fluid,  and  its  motion  is  resisUd  by  n 
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force  dependiog  on  the  speed  of  the  bob  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Thi» 
force  also  is  non-coaservative. 

2'21.  Conveniioa  of  Heat  into  Ordinaiy  Dytuunical  ISneigy. 
Heat  Encines. — It  appeared,  until  the  discovery  of  modem  thermo- 
dynamics set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  that  work  done  in  over- 
coming friction  was  without  equivalent.  It  ia  now  known,  chiefly 
by  the  experimenta  of  Joule,  that  when  work  ig  bo  spent  heat  is  pro- 
duced of  amoust  in  direct  proportion  to  work  spent,  and  that  heat  is- 
a  form  of  energy  which  can  be  expended  in  doing  mechanical  work. 
We  shall  deal  under  Thermodynamics  with  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
formation of  heat  energy  into  mechanical  work ;  at  present  we  shalll 
give  merely  the  chief  modifications  of  the  equations  of  tootion  of 
a  material  system,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  non-conserva- 
tive or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  duaipatiiie  forces.  It  may 
be  stated  here,  however,  that  for  the  conversion  of  heat  energy 
into  energy  of  configuration  of  the  mutually  acting  parts  of  a 
material  system,  or  into  relative  motions  of  visible  bodies,  two  bodies- 
at  different  temperatures  are  oeceseary,  and  that,  even  in  the  most' 
favourable  circumstances  of  transformation,  unless  one  of  these 
bodies isat  what  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  a  balance- 
of  the  heat  operated  on  (which  is  always  received  from  the  hotter 
body)  will  be  transferred  to  the  colder  body,  so  that  the  conversion- 
is  incomplete.  The  hotter  body,  from  which  heat  is  taken  by  the- 
working  substance,  is  called  the  tottree ;  the  colder  body,  whicH 
receives  heat  from  the  working  substance,  is  called  the  refrigerator. 

The  process  consists  in  putting  a  material  eystem,  called  the  work- 
ing substance,  through  a  closed  cycle  of  changes,  in  the  course 
of  which  more  work  is  done  by  the  working  substance  against  external 
forces  than  is  done  by  external  forces  upon  the  sutetance,  so  that 
for  each  cycle  or  stroke  of  the  arrangement  (or  heat  engine  as  it  is- 
called)  there  is  a  balance  of  useful  work  obtained.  This  is  at  the 
expense  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  substance  from  the  source,  and,  if 
there  is  no  passage  of  heat  to  external  bodies  in  the  course  of  the 
stroke,  the  difference,  ff—  A,  between  the  heat  ff  received  from  the- 
source  and  the  heat  A  given  to  the  refrigerator  in  the  stroke  has 
its  equivalent  in  the  work  done  on  external  bodies.  The  cycl& 
is  said  to  be  rewrm'We  if  when  the  operations  of  the  stroke  are  per- 
formed in  the  reverse  order  all  the  agencies  are  exactly  reversed 
throughout  the  series  of  changes,  so  that  heat  A  is  taken  from  the- 
refrigerator  and  heat  H  is  given  to  the  source  while  work  H^h 
is  done  by  external  forces  on  the  working  substance ;  and  the  engine 
perfoi-ming  the  cycle  is  said  to  be  a  reversible  engine.  Such  an  engine 
will  he  proved  later  to  have  the  greatest  possible  effiaxnoy,  that> 
is  one  in  which  the  ratio  WIH,  or  {U-  A)/J,  of  the  useful  work  done 
in  a  stroke  to  the  heat  t^en  in  from  the  source,  has  the  highest 
possible  value,  so  that  all  such  engines  have  the  same  efficiency,  whitOt 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance.  An 
engine  reversible  in  this  sense  is  also  called  a  perfect  engine. 

If  during  the  eti»ke  there  is  a  passage  of  heat  to  outside  bodies. 
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or  if,  in  any  way,  the  ratio  {H-  h)jH  is  less  than  that  for  a  perfect 
engine,  the  engine  is  not  perfect,  and  the  cycle  is  non-revereible. 

S22.  Non-BererBible  or  Diasipfttive  Forcee. — A  meet  imptxtast 
peculiarity  of  the  so-called  diesipative  forces  here  considered  ia 
the  non-reversibility  of  cycles  of  changes  in  which  work  is  done 
against  such  forces.  When  one  particle  attracts  another  work 
most  be  doDe  againat  the  attraction  by  externally  applied  forces 
in  separating  the  particles ;  and  work  is  done  hy  tlte  attraction 
against  external  forces  when  the  particles  are  allowed  to  approach 
(me  another,  ^ot  £o  with  resistances  of  the  kind  here  considered : 
whatever  the  direction  of  the  displacement  may  be,  work  must 
be  done  against  these  resistances,  and  thus,  when  a  system  is  put 
through  any  closed  cycle  of  displacements,  the  work  done  against  such 
forces  is  not  zero,  but  a  finite  positive  quantity.  Such  cycles  may 
therefore  be  called  non-reversible  cycles.  We  shall  in  future  refer 
to  forces  of  this  character  as  diatipatvne  forces. 

Any  f^stem  in  which  such  forces  have  play,  like  every  system  for 
which  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  hold,  is  reallyonly  part  of 
a  self-contained  ^stetn.  Closed  cycles  of  changes  of  the  latter  are 
reversible,  and  the  law  of  conservation  holds.  The  heat  generated 
by  dissipative  forces  is  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  only  kinetic 
energy  of  particles  of  the  partial  system  under  consideration,  or  of 
some  other  partial  system  in  relation  with  it,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  specifying.  There  is  no  means  of 
retaining  this  energy  within  any  system  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
or  even  of  completely  utilising  it  if  it  were  retained.     See  §  224. 

229.  Dissipation  of  Energy. — The  name  dissipative  /ones  is 
appropriate  inasmuch  as  the  work  done  against  them  has  it«  equiva- 
lent in  the  form  of  heat,  and  this  by  what  has  been  stated  above  it  is 
impossible  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  completely 
retransform  into  energy  of  relative  displacement  or  motion  of  visible 
bodies.  The  balance  in  general  of  heat  given  to  the  refrigerator  or 
to  external  bodies  by  a  beat  engine  is  diffused  by  conduction  and 
radiation  of  heat  throughout  all  bodies  accessible  by  such  processes, 
and  goes  to  raise  their  general  temperature.  Also  bodies  heated  1^ 
friction  invariably  lose  by  these  processes  a  portion,  often  the  vhole, 
of  the  heat  generated  in  them.  In  the  uniformly  diffused  htate,  heat 
energy  will  be  unavailable,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  bodies  at 
different  temperatures  for  its  utilisation  ;  and  the  continual  leakage 
oi  energy  to  this  form,  arising  from  conduction  and  radiation,  and  the 
rejection  of  heat  to  colder  bodies  in  thermodynamic  processes, 
steadily  increases  the  amount  of  enei^  looked  up  in  the  unavailable 
form.  This  constent  tendency  of  energy  to  become  unavailable  has 
been  called  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  due,  the  dissijxi- 
ft'twi  of  energy. 

224.  Introdnction  of  Dissipative  Forces  into  Equations  of 
ttotion. — Going  beck  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
particles,  let  uie  components  of  the  force  really  acting  on  any 
parUde  be  X,  Y,  Z,  and  let  the  forces  actually  producing  acceleration 
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le  X  -  Xg,  Y  -Yi,Z-  Zg,  where  X^,  Y^,  Z^  are  the  oomponents  of 
the  dUeipative  forces  which  must  be  applied  to  the  particle.  The 
forcee  X,Y,Zva  general  are  Datura)  forces  which  are  oonserrative, 
that  is  are  derivable  from  a  potential  V.  The  equations  of  motion 
of  the  particle  if  of  mass  in.  are 

vue  =  X'Xi,   my=Y-Ya,   mz  =  Z-Zi.  (54) 

The  variational  equation  becomes  in  this  case 

Sm(iBx+y8y+zBa)"S(X.Ba:+y,«y  +  ^.«z) 

-  iJ^X^x  +  YJiy  ^ZJfz),         (55) 

where  X^,  ^m  ^*  ^^^  ^^  same  meanings  as  in  §  214.  Instead  of 
^40)  we  obtain 

^  -  S(X>  +  Y,y  +  ZJ,)  -  Z(T>  +  r^  +  Z^),  (o6) 

or,  putting  X^=  - dE0x,  r„  =  - 5Eldff, 

^(^>  =  -  S{  J^  +  7^  4-  Z,i).  (57) 

225.  Controllable  and  U&controUable  Oomidinates.  Eate  of 
SisBipation  of  Energy. — T+fis  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
enei^ies  of  the  viaiiiU  bodies  of  the  system,  that  is  of  the  bodies  as 
distinguished  from  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles  composing 
them.  Heat  enei^y  consists  no  doubt  in  the  kinetic  energy  m 
molecular  motions,  which  are  changed  when  a  body  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature, but  the  particles  concerned  cannot  have  their  motions 
traced  individually,  nor  can  such  particles  be  laid  hold  of  so  as 
to  have  their  motions  subjected  to  conditions  arbitrarily  imposed. 
Sometimes  T+E,  the  ordinary  energy,  is  called  the  energy  depending 
on  the  eonlTotkMe  co-ordinates  of  the  system,  while  heat  energy 
depends  on  what  are  called  utuxmtroUabU  co-ordinates,  that  is  the 
co-ordinates  by  which  molecular  motions  are  to  be  defined  and 
measured.  It  is  not  impossible  that  potential  or  configurational 
enet^  may  be  really  kmetic  energy  depending  on  a  system  of 
uncontrollable  co-ordinates  of  matter  (or  it  may  be  of  ether)  in  the 
space  surrounding  the  bodies. 

The  expression  on  the  right  of  (57)  shows  that  the  sum  of  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  of  the  system  diminishes  at  a  rate 
which  is  numerically  2{X^  +  Y^  +  Z^).     This  is  the  rate  of  dis- 

221).  Body  on  a  Rough  Inclined  Plane — The  following  simple 
case  will  illustrate  this  result.  A  body  slides  a  distance  a  down  an 
inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  is  resisted  by  friction 
between  it  and  the  plane.  Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal,  m  the  masaof  the  body,  and  /'thefrictional  resistance 
on  the  body,  acting  up  the  plane,  and  supposed  constant  during  the 
displacement.     At  the  beginning  of  the  dih-placement  let  the  velocity 
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of  the  body  be  v„  and  its  potentia!  energy  i^.,  then  2"+ £  —  J)wc/  +  i'j. 
The  force  due  to  gravity  acting  down  lSie  plane  during  the  displace- 
ment is  m^sina,  and  therefore  the  resultant  downward  force  is 
myeina  -  F.  The  work  done  by  this  force  in  the  displacement  is 
(m^sina  — /')s,  and  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  m^ssina.  The 
acceleration  down  the  plane  is  ^sina  —  F\<m  throughout  the  displace- 
ment, and  is  uniform,  and  if  d  be  the  final  velocity, 

is  the  time,  t,  of  describing  s.    Thus,  by  §  90, 

..  J(r  +  ..)■=  J(^  -  ».>)/(?«».  -  /■/m). 
The  kinetic  energy  \mi^  after  s  has  been  described  is  therefore 

m^asina  -Fa■^■  \ino^. 
Hence  then 

r+  E  =  mgsBina  -Fa  +  intV  +  S„  -  mgaaina  =  Jmti„'  +  £,-  Fs. 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  has  been 
diminished  by  F»,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction. 

227.  Lavs  of  Friction.  Static  and  Elnstic  Friction. — We  may 
here  conveniently  discuss  frictional  resistance  between  bodies  in 
relative  motion.  It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  friction  which  Fio.  117, 
exists  when  solids  are  in  contact  with 
only  air  between  them,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  when  the  solids  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  lubricant  such 
as  oil.  Thus  the  terms  "solid  friction," 
or  "  dry  friction,"  and  "  fluid  friction  " 
are  in  common  use  to  denote  the  two 
kinds  of  friction,  and  two  sets  of 
"laws"  are  given  for  them.  There 
are,  however,  indications  that  these  are 
only  particular  cases  of  fluid  friction, 
that  in  fact  when  there  is  no  lubricant 
in  the  ordinary  sense  between  rubbing 
surfaces  the  presence  of  ajr  plays  an 
important  part. 

Frictional  force  exists  between 
every  pair  of  elements  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  two  bodies  if  these  elements  are 

in  contact  and  are  in  relative  motion.  It  acts  tangentially  on  e»ch 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  direction  opposing  the  relative  motion 
which  there  exists.  Only  further  research  can  reveal  it«  actual 
cause,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  shearing  stress  which  would 
resist  the  sliding  of  one  surface  on  another  to  which  it  adheres. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  resistance  to  motion  exerted  on 
a  body  which  abrades  or  cuts  into  the  surface  along  which  it  moves, 
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HzperimeDts  in  friction  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  but  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117  (due  to  Professor  Peny)  enables  all 
the  ordinary  information  to  be  obtained  very  eaeOy.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  vertical  pulley  with  a  broad  smooth  circumference,  on 
the  highest  part  of  which  a  transverse  horizontal  piece,  P,  is  made 
to  bear  by  a  weight  W.  The  pulley  is  driven  (by  htuid  or  by  a  stettm 
engine)  at  a  constant  speed  which  is  measured  by  a  speed-connter. 
Onrliig  to  friction  between  the  pulley  surface  and  the  bearing  piece, 
the  latter  would  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pulley 
until  arrested  by  a  stop  were  it  not  for  the  horizontal  force  applied  by 
means  of  the  weights  in  the  scale-pan  to  prevent  the  motion.  Thus 
by  varying  the  Burfacee  of  the  pulley  and  the  bearing  piece,  and  the 
speed,  all  the  so-called  laws  of  friction  can  be  verified.     These  laws 

1.  The  frictional  resistance  is  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of 
the  relative  motion,  provided  the  speed  be  not  excessively  small, 
in  which  case  the  friction  is  found  to  increase  towards  a  maximum 
value,  called  static  friction,  as  the  speed  falls  off  to  zero. 

2.  The  friction  dependson  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  but 
is  independent  of  the  extent  of  them  in  cimtact. 

3.  The  friction  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  one  snr&ce 
is  pressed  against  the  other,  and  is  equal  to  this  force  multiplied  by 
a  number  which  is  less  than  unity.  This  number  is  called  the 
oo-«fficieTU  of /rietion,  BJiA,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  possibility  of 
abrasion  of  the  surfaces  is  excluded,  is  considerably  less  than  unity. 

For  wood  on  wood  (dry)  the  coefficient  of  friction  varies  from 
•2fi  to  %  and  for  metal  on  metal  from  '15  to  2. 

Static  friction,  it  has  been  Btat«d,  is  greater  than  the  friction 
between  bodies  in  relative  motion  or  kinetic  fi^ion,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed.  The  amount  of  static  friction  developed  in  different 
cases  varies  from  xero  up  to  its  maximum  value,  and  is  never  more 
than  that  required  to  prevent  motion.  Thus  let  a  body  rest  cm  a 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal ;  the  downward  force 
on  the  body  due  to  gravity  is  m^sina.  If  this  be  less  than  the 
greatest  possible  value  cS.  the  static  friction,  the  frictional  force 
developed  will  just  be  mgmaa  in  amount,  and  will  act  up  the  plane. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  a  greatier  force  were  developed  the 
body  would  receive  an  upward  acceleration.  The  ratio  of  the  masimum 
of  static  friction  to  the  normal  force  is  called  the  co-efficient  of 
static  friction. 

228.  Ezperimeiits  on  Frictioii.  Deteimin&tioii  of  Co-«ffld«]it  of 
motion. — In  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  117, 
in  which,  however,  the  bearing  piece  or  slide  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable arc  of  the  pulley,  Professor  Ferry  found  the  friction  to 
diminish  as  the  speed  was  increased  until  it  reached  a  minimum 
value,  after  which  it  increased  as  the  speed  was  raised.  This  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  pumping  of  air  into  the  curved  space  between 
the  surfaces  so  that  the  pressure  was  made  to  vary  from  point  to 
point,  a«  was  proved  by  the  insertion  of  smaU   pressure  gauges. 
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Accordingly  Professor  Perry  has  replaced  the  apparatus  by  an 
improved  instrument  in  wluch  the  slide  is  pressed  by  a  weight 
against  the  upper  surface  of  a  disk  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so 
that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  both  quite  flat.  (See  Professor  Perry's 
Applied  Mechanics.) 

But  very  instructive  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  simple 
laboratory  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  118,  which  explains  itself.  The 
surfaces  in  contact  can  be  altered  by  placing  on  the  shelf,  AB,  a  plate 
of  one  of  the  substances,  and  using  for  the  sliding  phite,  C,  a  piece  of 
the  other  Bubstance.  The  Mction  is  measured  by  the  weight  W  in 
the  Bcale-pan,  while  the  normal  force  exerted  by  one  surface  on  the 
oth€ar  is  the  combined  weight  of  the  plate  C  and  its  load.    This 


<4 


B  used  by  Morin  in  his  experiments  on  the  co-efficients  of 
friction  between  different  substances. 

The  student  observes  with  this  apparatus  that  the  resistance 
before  motion  is  set  up  is  always  greater  than  that  which  exists 
after  motion,  ao  that  the  weight  W  in  the  ecale-pan  which  just 
sufGces  to  start  the  motion  wiU  produce  acceleration  ^ter  the  motion 
has  been  set  up.  A  slightly  less  weight  must  be  used,  and  the  motion 
just  started  by  a  slight  impulse  given  to  C.  If  then  the  motion 
continues  uniformly  just  the  right  force  is  applied.  The  observer 
will  soon  leam  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
motdon  by  simple  obe^^ation.  He  will  then  find  by  varying  the 
load  that  F  is  proportional  to  N,  the  normal  force  between  the 
surfaces,  that  is  that  F=iiN,  and  that  practically  the  same  result  is 
obtained  whatever  the  relative  speed  between  the  two  surfaces 
may  be. 

In  recording  the  results  of  such  experiments  the  observer  should 
not  merely  enter  the  numbers  obtained  in  his  not«-book,  but 
examine  their  significance  by  careful  graphical  comparison.  This  he 
should  do  by  plotting  them  in  curves  on  what  is  called  "squared 
paper,"  that  is  paper  ruled  by  not  too  obtrusive  lines  into  small 
squares.  Id  fact  the  note-books  of  students  generally,  and  all  note- 
books used  in  a  physical  laboratory,  should  be  made  of  paper  thus 
ruled.     The  author  has  found  that  such  books  can  be  obtained,  at 
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only  a  very  slight  increase  of  cost,  though  the  pftper  is  ruled  into 
squares  of  one  inch  in  side,  which  are  subdivided  into  squares  of 
one  t«nth  of  an  inch  by  rather  fainter  lines. 

The  test  of  the  ]aw /'=/iJV  would  thus  be  obtained  by  laying 
down  valuM  of  A'"  as  distonces  on  a  horizontal  line  along  tbe 
page,  from  a  vertical  line  at  the  left-hand  side,  which  can  easily  be 
done  on  any  scale  by  means  of  the  divisions  along  the  common 
boundary  of  a  horizontal  row  of  squares,  and  then  laying  off  the 
values  of  /*  as  ordinatea  from  the  points  given  by  the  values  of  N. 
If  these  points  lie  on  a  straight  line  the  law  is  verified,  and /i  is 
given  by  any  value  of  F  dividol  by  the  corresponding  value  of  N,  or 
better,  since  the  values  of  F  and  N  will  not  always  give  the  same 
ratio  exactly,  a  certain  mean  line  will  be  indicated,  the  tangent  of 
the  inclination  of  which  to  the  horizontal  line  is  the  value  of  ^. 

229.  OiMfflcientof  Friction  measured  on  Inclined  Plane.— When 
a  body  moves  uniformly  down  an  inclined  plane,  under  the  action  of 


gravity  and  the  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal  is  the  value 
of  fi  for  Me  surfaces  in  contact  If  n  be  the  ineUnation  of  the  plane 
to  the  horizontal,  and  IT  be  the  gravity  of  the  body,  the  component 
force  down  the  plane  isTFsina,  and  since  there  is  no  acceleration 
this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the  friction,  F,  acting  up  the  plane. 
But  the  force  normal  to  the  plane  is  ITcosn.     Hence  we  have 

/'=irsina  =  /iircosa, 
that  is 

/.  =  tana  (58) 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  may  be  found  by  thb  relation  with  great 
ease.  Have  an  inclined  plane  made  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119, 
by  two  parallel  longitudiiml  pieces  on  the  under  side  to  prevent  per- 
ceptible bending  by  any  load  used.  Prop  it  up  on  a  horizontal  table 
until  the  body  slides  uniformly  down.  Then  place  a  l^ge  set  square 
with  one  edge  along  the  table  and  the  other  intersecting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  side  of  the  plane  at  B,  and  mark  the  point  of  intersection 
on  the  vertical  edge  of  the  set  square,  and  the  point  C  on  the 
horizontal  plane.     Measure  AC,  then  BCjAC'is  /i. 

Let  the  body  be  moving  down  the  plane.     The  action  of  the 
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plane  on  the  body  is  then  a  force  Wcoea  Dormal  to  the  plaae,  and 
from  the  plane  to  the  body,  and  a  force  fi  ITcosa  up  the  plane.  The 
resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  is  therefore  ^1  +/i'ircosa 
along  a  line  in  the  vertical  plane  of  motion,  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
taQ~'l/fi  to  a  line  drawn  up  the  plane,  or  an  angle  tan~V  to  the 
normal  to  the  plane.  If  the  body  moves  up  the  plane  the  friction 
acts  down,  and  the  resultant  action  of  the  plane  on  the  body  has  the 


eame  value  as  before,  and  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  the  eame  angle, 
but  on  the  opposite  side.  This  angle  is  caJled  the  limiting  angle  of 
frvAvm. 

Consider  a  body  at  rest  on  a  plane  surface  between  which  and 
the  plane  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  ;>,  and  let  a  force  F  be  applied 
through  tlte  centroid  of  the  body  in  a  line  making  an  angle  6,  less 
than  tan~'fi,  with  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface.  The  normal 
force  is  FcoaB,  and  the  tangential  force  is  ^sin0.  The  greatest 
value  the  friction  remsting  motion  can  have  is  ftFcoeO,  and  since 
cose  >  1/^1+^',  ^Foose^^^lJl  +  fL'.  On  the  other  hand* 
ane<:^Ul+^',  and  therefore  JPsinfl-e/i/'/^l+fi'.  Hence  the 
tangential  force  due  to  F  tending  to  move  the  body  along  the 
surface  is  less  than  the  greatest  frictional  force  which  can  be  called 
into  play  by  the  normal  component  /"coefl,  and  hence  the  body  is  not 
moved  by  the  force.  The  line  of  the  force,  therefore,  to  produce 
motion  ^ong  the  surface  must  lie  outside  the  cone  of  which  the 
normal  through  the  centroid  is  the  axis,  and  the  semi-vertical  angle 

The  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough 
surface  will  be  considered  under  StaHct.  Also  the  use  of  friction- 
ergomet«rs  for  the  measurement  of  the  activities  of  machines  will  be 
described  under  ifeamava  emd  Inttramente. 

230.  Anti-Friction  Boilers  and  Ball-Bearings. — We  shall  consider 
friction  further  in  chap.  vi.  and  in  vol.  ii.  under  Viscotity,  but 
befc»«  dismissing  the  subject  here  it  is  desirable  perhaps  to  indicate 
the  general  principle  of  l^e  mode  adopted  in  many  machines  for  the 
diminution  of  its  effects.  In  aucb  cases  it  is  the  friction  of  axles  on 
bearings  that  exerts  the  retarding  action.  Thus  consider  the 
cylindrical  hearing  shown  in  Fig.  1 20.  To  the  relative  motion,  which 
is  everywhere    tangential  to  the  cylindrical   surfaces,  resistance  is 
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opposed,  and  though  this  may  be  differeot  at  different  points  oi  a 
bearing  the  friction  at  each  point  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  iba 
axial  line  <tf  the  axle,  and  so  exerts  on  the  axle  a  couple  of  mcsnent 
rSF,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  SF  is  the  sum  of  the 
tangential  forces.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  -friction  in  any  dis- 
placement ia  (2i^,  where  a  is  the  distence  each  point  of  the  axle  has 
moved  against  the  retarding  force  appUed  at  a  point  of  the  bearing. 
But  for  unit  of  time  t  is  2irrn,  where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time ;  hence  the  work  done  at  the  bear- 
ing per  unit  of  time  is  Sn-nrS/*,  that  is  the  product  of  the  couple 
rS-F  into  the  angle  3irn  turned  tjirougb  by  the  axle  in  unit  of  time. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming  friction  is  tlie 
retarding  couple  multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle.  It 
then  there  be  in  a  machine  a  number  of  bearings  at  which  the 

couples  are  L^,  £, and  the  angular  velocities  are  u„  w, the 

activity  spent  against  friction  ia  u,L,  +  iu^,+ ...,  or  Sui.  This 
work  is  less  the  smaller  the  value  of  u  at  each  bearing,  and  the 
smaller  L,  that  is  for  the  same  frictional  resistance,  the  smaller  the 
radius  of  the  bearing. 

The  effect  of  friction  can  thus  be  reduced  verymuch  by  diminish- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  bearings,  and  further  by  adopting  an  arrange- 
ment like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1^1.  There  each  end  of  the  axle  ot  a 
wheel  is  laid  in  the  angle  between  a  pair  of  overlapping  wheels 
supported,  we  shall  suppose,  on  ordinary  bearings.  The  ends  of  the 
axle  roll  on  the  supporting  wheels,  and,  if  there  is  no  slipping,  no 
activity  (or  only  a  very  httlo  on  account  of  what  is  called  ndling 
friction)  is  spent  in  consequence  oi  this  relative  motion,  it  ■  be 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axle,  r  its  I'adius,  and  R  the  radius  cf 
'  each  of  the  wheels  on  which  it  rests,  the  angular  velocity  of  each 
supporting  side  wheel  is  urjR.  If  the  average  frictional  couple 
applied  to  a  side  wheel  be  L,  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming 
friction  is  for  the  four  iml/rjR.  If  the  radius  of  the  axle  of  the 
supported  wheel  be  the  same  as  that  of  each  side  wheel,  and  there 
be  only  an  imperceptible  increase  of  weight  introduced  by  the  side 
wheels,  the  rate  of  working  against  friction,  if  the  supported 
wheel  were  on  ordinary  bearings,  would  be  i^L.  Hence  the 
activity  spent  against  friction  is  diminished  by  this  device  in  the 
ratio  rjR. 

If  the  radius  of  the  axles  of  the  side  wheels  be  made  r',  and  the 
weight  be  the  same,  the  couple  applied  to  each  side  wheel  becomes 
Lr'jr,  where  /,  has  the  same  value  as  before.  The  angular  velocity  of 
of  each  side  wheel  is  urjR.  Hence  the  whole  activity  spent  against 
friction  is  iiaLr'IR.  Sut  the  couple  applied  to  each  end  of  the  axle 
of  the  supported  wheel  when  on  ordinary  bearings  would  now  be 
2L,  if  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at  the  bearings  is  r,  and  the  activity 
spent  against  friction  would  be  4uL.  By  the  side  wheels,  then,  the 
frictionaJ  activity  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  r'/R,  which  is  independent 
of  the  radius  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  axle  of  the  supported  wheel. 
But  the  frictional  activity  of  the  supported  wheel  on  ordinary  bear- 
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iugs,  which  ie  thus  reduced  by  the  eide  wheels,  is  ia  propor- 
tion to  r;  so  that  it  is  well  to  tutn  down  the  bearing  parts  of 
the  axle  of  the  snppcnted  wheel  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
strength. 

The  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  retarding  effect  of 
friction  on  a  bicycle  wheel  produced  by  ball-bearings  depends  in 
the  same  way  on  the  substitution  of  rolling  for  slipping  in  the  bear- 
ings of  the  wheel.  Ball-beariogs  have  the  advantage  that  slipping  is 
by  their  means  more  completely  prevented,  since  the  balls  roll  in 
contact  with  the  turning  axle,  and  in  coatact  with  the  bearing  fixed 
relatively  to  the  m&chiae, 

281.  Boiling  Friction  .^-It  only  remains  here  to  say  a  word  or  two 
as  to  rolling  friction.  A  wheel  or  cylinder  never  touches  a  rail  or 
plane  in  a  point  car  line,  but  always  in  a  surface  produced  by  the 
elastic  defcomation  of  the  bodies.  There  is  thus  a  slight  sliding 
motion  of  parte  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  introduced  which  retards 
the  motion.  Thus  as  a  locomotive  wheel  turns  a  deformation  of  the 
rim  where  the  weight  is  borne  is  produced,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding indentation  of  the  rail.  This  produces  a  retarding  couple 
of  amoimt  proportional  to  the  weight  W  on  the  wheel,  say  We.  A 
wheel  given  rotating  on  a  rough  horizontal  surface  would  gradually 
be  brought  to  rest,  in  consequence  of  this  couple,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  sliding  friction  necessary  to  ensure  the  fulfilment,  which  still 
exists  in  such  a  case,  of  the  kinematical  equation  a8  =s,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  0  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  wheel  in 
any  time,  a  the  corresponding  displacement  of  the  centroid.  For  let 
this  sliding  friction  be  F,  and  mJ^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
wheel  about  its  axis,  the  moment  retarding  the  wheel  is  Fa+Wc. 
Thus  we  got  m-fa  --(/■«+  Wc). 

Along  with  this  equation  ae  =  «,  bo  that  ml^a=  -{Fa+  Wo)a. 

But  we  have,  transferring  F  to  the  centroid,  mi-^F,  and  there- 
fore k'F=  -{Fa'-ir  Wca)  or 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  thus  retards  rotation  and  tends  to 
bring  about  a  forward  slipping  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  wheel.  This 
is  resisted  by  the  force  F  which,  it  will  be  seen  from  its  sign,  acts  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  forward  motion,  and  tends  to  bring 
the  wheel  to  rest.  Energy  is  dissipated  partly  in  working  against 
sliding  friction,  paitly  because  of  the  viscosity  of  the  substances  in 
contact,  which  are  continually  undergoing  and  recovering  from 
deformation. 

The  couple  of  rolling  friction  was  experimentally  determined  by 
Coulomb  by  a  methocT  which  practically  consisted  in  placing  a 
cylinder  on  a  rough  table,  and  hanging  over  it  a  cord  to  the  ends  of 
which  weights  W  and  JT-t-  v)  were  attached.  The  value  of  jo  which 
just  produced  rotation  gave  the  couple  due  to  rolling  friction  by  the 
formala  wgr,  where  r  denotee  the  radius  of  the  cyluider  and  g  the 
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force  of  gravity  on  unit  of  weight.  From  this  the  sliding  friddou 
can  be  deduced  aa  just  shown. 

The  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  developed,  it  was 
found,  can  never  be  greater  than  a  certain  limiting  value,  and  the 
amount  developed  in  any  case  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
rolling.  It  depends  on  the  materials  tn  conUct,  and  is  proportional 
to  the  normal  force  between  the  surfaces  in  contact.  There  seems 
also  to  be  some  dependence  on  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact ;  but  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

282.  Boiling  of  a  Body  on  an  Inclined  Plane. ^ — We  may  con- 
sider here  as  a  simple  example  of  work  done  by  gravity  in  presaice 
of  frictional  forces,  which,  however,  do  not  bring  about  any  diaaipa- 
tion,  tile  rolling  of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  down  an  inclined  plane.  We 
shall  neglect  the  couple  of  rolling  friction.  Let  a  be  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  a  its  radios, 
and  ml^  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  the 
centroid.  The  oenti«id  will  be  supposed  to  move  along  the  line  of 
greatest  slope  of  the  plane,  so  that  if  the  body  is  a  cylinder  the 
axis  is  always  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  inclined  plane  with 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thus  k  in  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cylinder 
about  its  axis,  and  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter.  The  forces  on 
the  body  are  I"  applied  to  the  body  at  its  place  of  contact  with  the 
plane,  and  m^sina  acting  downward  parallel  to  the  plane  through 
the  centroid  of  the  body. 

Thus  for  the  motion  of  the  centroid  we  have,  if  ^  be  the  down- 
ward acceleration, 

ma  =  mgsma~F,  (60) 

and  for  the  moticm  of  the  body  about  the  centroid 

me-B  =  Fa,  (61) 

where  0  is  the  angle  a  radius  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  rolling 
makes  with  a  line  fixed  in  space.  These  are  the  equations  <^ 
motion. 

But  we  have  the  kinematical  equation 
ae  =  s, 
and  therefore  the  second  equation  of  motion  becomes 

mW  =  /■«'. 
Substituting  in  the  first  equation  of  motion  we  get 

^-j^"?"--  (62) 

This  is  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  produce  pure  rolling,  and 
no  more  is  developed.  If  the  surfaces,  however,  are  so  imperfectly 
rough  or  the  plane  is  so  much  inclined  that  pure  rolling  is  not  pro- 
duced, the  kinematic  equation  given  above  is  not  applicable.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  question  is  left  to  the  roiaer,  who  may 
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show  that  if  the  frictioa  developed  be  smaller  than  that  stated  in  (62^, 
that  is  ;i<  tanaJe'/{a'  +  if),  the  space  described  from  reet  in  time  t  is 
^^eiiia  -  iiOoaa)P,  and  the  angle  turned  through  ^^la/if.  ^cosa.l'. 
If  the  value  of  /'given  in  (62)  be  substituted  in  (60)  we  obtain 

and   the  acceleration   of   the  centroid    is   unifonn.     The   velocitj^ 
acquired  and  distance  travelled  from  rest  in  time  t  are  therefore 


If  the  body  is  a  sphere  /^  =  |a*,  and 

^  =  T^sina,    «=j^if('siiia; 
and  if  the  body  is  a  uniform  cylinder  iP  =  Ja',  and  therefore 
A^^^tsina,     s='^^'sina. 
If  the  plane  were  frictionless  and  the  body  were  to  slide  down, 
the  velocity  acquired  and  the  distance  traversed  in  time  t  would  be 
in  both  cases 

i=gtain,.,     s  =  yC^na.  (65) 

Thus  the  velocily  of  the  centroid  and  the  space  described  in 
Any  time  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  a'/{a'  +  i^)  by  the  rolling. 

But  it  has  been  proved  in  §  217  above  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
any  body  which  rotates  with  angular  velocity  w,  and  whose  centjxiid 
liaa  a  vdocity  *,  is  im(**  +  ^u'). 

Thus  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  comes  out 


But  the  loss  of  potential  energy  is  mgh,  where  h  is  the  vertical  height 
through  which;  the  body  has  descended,  that  is  asina.  Thus  by  the 
Talue  of  * 

Wi-i-j^^j^'"-'".  (67) 

that  is  the  gain  of  kinetic  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  potential  energy. 

This  principle,  with  the  kinematic  equation  s  =  ad,  might  have 
heen  applied  to  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  body  in  rolling  a 
distance  s  down  the  plane. 

2S'i.  Solntion  of  an  Old  FroUem. — The  greater  ^  the  smaller  is 
4,  and  therefore  the  smaller  is  a  for  a  given  time.  This  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  the  old  problem,  to  distinguish  between  a  solid  ball  of  braes 
or  copper  gilded  and  a  hollow  sphere  of  gold  when  both  are  of  the 
same  size  and  weight.  Clearly  the  value  of  /^  will  be  greater  for  the 
hollow  sphere  than  foi*  the  solid  one.     In  fact,  as  the  reader  will 
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eaeily  prove,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  hollow  sphere,  Buppoemg' 
r,  r'  to  be  the  external  and  internal  radii,  and  M  its  mass,  ift 
|itf(j^-r")/(7^-r™).  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  eohd  sphere 
is  Sifr'.  Hence  fA*  for  the  former  is  r»+r^r+r')/{r'  +  rr'  +  »-''), 
and  for  the  latter  r'.  Thus  the  solid  sphere  rolls  down  an  inclined 
plane  the  more  quickly  of  the  two,  so  tiiat  they  can  be  distinguished 
at  once  by  placing  them  on  any  inclined  plane  and  allowing  them  to 
start  together  from  rest. 

234.  Work  done  by  an  Impnlae.^The  work  done  by  an  impulse 
can  now  be  reckoned.  No  matter  how  the  impulse  is  applied  to  a 
body,  5t  is  measured  by  the  time-integral  of  the  impulsive  force,  that 
is  by  the  momentum  it  produces.  Let  it  be  applied  to  a  single  free 
particle  of  mass  m  at  rest,  then,  if  u  be  the  vdocity  acquired  by  th» 
particle,  the  impulse  is  mv.  The  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the 
particle  is  hni^,  and  this  is  the  work  dona  A^in,  let  the  partacle 
nave  initial  velocity  w,  and  the  velocity  acquired  be  v,  the  increase  of 
momentum  is  m{v  -  «),  and  this  measures  the  impulse.  The  energy 
gained  is  ^\{f^  —  u*),  and  measures  the  work  done.  The  work  done 
in  this  case  is  therefore  equal  to  tmpi'^  x  Jfv  +  u),  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  impulsive  force  varies 
during  the  time  r  of  action  of  the  impulse. 

Now  if  by  an  impulse  applied  at  any  point  of  a  material  system^ 
the  velocity  of  that  point  be  changed  from  u  to  «  in  an  infinitesimal 
interval  t,  the  work  done  cannot  differ  from  that  which  would  be  done- 
if  the  pdnt  were  a  free  particle,  since  in  the  time  r  the  point  has  not 
been  displaced  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  point  cannot  arise  until  there  has  been  such  dis- 
placement. Thus  if  /  be  an  impulse,  u,  v  the  initial  and  final 
velocities  of  its  point  of  application, 

work  done  by  impulse  I  =  ^/(m  +  «).  (68> 

2S5.  Bod  started  by  an  Impulse  applied  at  one  End.  Oasfr 
of  Wiii<TniiTn  Energy, — We  may  consider  here  the  work  done  by 
the  impulse  applied  in  the  case  described  at  §  IKO  above.  Here 
the  body  is  set  into  motion  with  given  velocity  v  of  the  extremity  to 
which  the  impulse  is  applied.  We  have  seen  that  the  rod  begins- 
to  turn  round  a  point  at  a  distance  of  two  thirds  of  its  length  fKsn. 
that  end.     Its  angular  velocity,  if  the  length  of  the  rod  is  21,  is  fe/'- 

A  motion  of  the  rod,  consistent  with  the  velocity  condition  at  the 
extremity,  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the 
end  that  is  struck.  We  shall  calculate  the  kinetic  energy  T  in  this 
case,  and  then  show  that  T  is  a  minimum  when  the  body  turns  about 
the  point  specified  above.  By  considering  the  turning  rod  made  up 
of  the  two  parts  of  lengths  23!  and  2^,-x)  rotating  with  angular- 
velocity  e/2x,  about  their  common  extremity,  the  point  that  remains- 
at  rest,  we  easily  obtain,  putting  /i  for  the  mass  of  the  rod  per  unit 
length, 

j,_u,jP-fe  +  3^  (69) 
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To  see  when  this  is  a  minimum  let  {P-Slx  +  3x*)/a^  =  u,  so  that 
we  have 

This  is  a  quadratic  to  determine  x,  which  it  is  clear  must  have 
real  valuee.  In  order  that  the  roota  may  be  real  we  must  have 
9  3-  4(S  -  u),  that  is  u  >  3.  The  leaat  value  of  u  possible  is  therefore 
j,  and  this  will  convert  the  quadratic  eipression  into  a  perfect  square, 
namely  (fz  —  If.     The  roote  of  the  quatb^tic  are  then  each  x  =  ^l. 

Accordingly  the  kinetic  enet^  is  a  minimum  for  the  motion 
actually  taken  by  the  rod.  This  result,  as  we  shall  aee,  is  a  parti- 
cular case  of  a  very  general  thtorem  of  minimum  energy  discovered 
by  Lord  Kelvin. 

236.  Bod  Btarted  by  ImpnlBe  applied  at  one  End.  Oase  of 
M'^TiTnTiin  Energy. — As  a  companion  to  this  theorem  we  have  one 
of  maximum  eneigy,  which  was  previously  discovered  by  Bertrand, 
and  of  this  we  shall  have  an  example  if,  in  the  case  of  motion 
just  considered,  we  suppose  given,  not  the  velocity,  but  the  impulse 
at  the  end  struck. 

If  the  impulse  is  /,  and  v  be  the  velocity  teken  by  the  point  struck, 
the  kinetic  enei^  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  J/c,  since  this  is  the 
work  doae  by  the  impulse.  By  the  preceding  example,  if  the  rod 
turn  about  a  point  at  distance  2x  from  the  end  struck,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  given  in  (69).     Hence  i7D=.J^f'f(P-8/3:  +  3a^/»*,  that  is 


The  factor  (P  -  Six  +  Sa^/s^  on  the  left  is  a  minimum  when 
x  =  ^.  Hence,  sinoe  its  product  by  v  is  a  constant  ^I/l,  v  must  then 
have  its  TnaTiTnnin  value.  Therefore,  when  /  is  given,  ^Iv  must  be 
a  maximuTn,  that  is  the  rod  moves  so  that  its  Hnetic  energy  is  a 


Before  proceeding  to  tJie  theorems  of  Bertrand  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
it  will  be  convement  to  discuss  shortly  the  very  general  dynanucal 
method  given  by  Lagrange. 
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*337.  Motion  of  a  S7st«m  of  P&rticles.  Einamatical  Oonditloiu 
and  Independent  Oo-ordin&teB. — The  kioematical  ccmditionB  to  which 
the  system  is  subject  have  been  severaJ  times  referred  to ;  we  shall 
deal  witii  them  here  a  little  more  particularly.  Coosidering  Grst  a 
system  consistdng  of  n  free  particles,  we  see  that  to  fix  their  position 
Sn  equations  are  required,  uiree  for  each  particle.  The  ^stem  may 
be  said  to  have  3n  degrees  of  freedom. 

Again,  a  rigid  body  has  three  directions  of  displacement  in  which 
its  centioid  mar  be  moved,  and  three  directions  round  which  it  may 
be  rotated.  AU  other  motions  or  rotaticms  can  be  compounded  of 
the  motions  in  these  directions,  or  the  rotations  about  these  axes,  as 
the  case  may  be.   The  rigid  body  is  said  to  have  6  degrees  <^  freedom. 

It  consists  of  a  Urge  number,  n  say,  of  particles,  but  the  degrees 
of  freedom  are  reduced,  iiy  the  oonnectioiiB  involved  in  rigidity,  from 
3n  to6. 

To  fix  the  poeitionB  of  a  eystem  of  n  particles  3n  equations  are 
required.  If  the  system  be  subject  to  hematic  conditions,  these 
«an  be  expressed  t^  equations  oonnecting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
particles.  We  shall  suppose  these  equations  to  be  m  in  number, 
where  of  course  m  <■  3n.  These  m  kinematical  equations  detwmine 
any  m  of  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  remaining  3n  -  m  co-ordi- 
nates. The  degrees  of  freedom  are  thus  reduced  to  3»  —  m,  and  for 
each  of  these  we  must  have  an  equation  of  motion.  The  unde- 
termined co-ordinates  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  equations  of 
motion.  And  if  they  are  determined  for  any  instant  the  con- 
figuration of  the  system  is  completely  known  for  that  instant. 

They  may  be  called  the  itutepettdent  co-ordinates.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  independence  of  co-ordinates  does  not 
justify  the  idea  tiiat  superposition  in  any  order  of  a  number  of 
variations  of  these  co-ordinates  will  lead  to  the  same  resultant 
'displacement.  Thus  the  turning  of  a  rigid  body  through  successive 
angles  a,  fi,  y  about  the  axes  of  x,y,e  will  lead  to  different  results 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  rotations  are  taken.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  a  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
is  a  function  of  the  initial  position  of  the  body  relatively  to  the  axis. 

*  §§237-252  are  intended  for  advaDcedstudeau  and  mB7bs  omitted.  Thej 
are  not  requiied  foi  the  problemB  discusaed  in  the  remainder  of  this  obaptsr. 
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The  coordinates  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  motion  may 
either  heSn-m  ordinary  poeitioii  coordinates  left  undetermined,  or 
they  may  be  3»  -  m  parameters,  as  they  are  called,  which  ore  connected 
witJh  the  position  coordinates  by  3n  -  m  equations.  Thus  when  the 
parameters  have  been  found  the  position  co-ordinatee  can  all  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Sn-m  relations  just  referred  to  and 
the  m  kinematical  equations. 

There  are,  in  this  view,  in  all  6n  -  m  quantities,  a;,,  y„  a,,  x,,  y  ,  a,, 
■  ■■I  'Kjn  ^11  '>n,Pt  9i  **)  '■'  ^  ^  determined,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
are  ain^lable  3n  —  m  equations  of  motion,  Sn  —  m  equations  connecting 
the  parameters  with  the  position  co-ordinates,  and  the  m  kinematical 
equations. 

*238.  Expression  of  Kinetic  EneiKr  in  Terms  of  G«n«nlised 
Co-otdinateB. — The  kinematical  equations  as  at  §  2 1 5  may  be  written 
in  this  form — 

Ml> 

/-{^,.  y,.  «i.  *,. !/,.  ^,.  ■■■>=o  J 

and  since  each  of  the  position  co-ordinates  is  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  patumeters^,  g,  r,  ...,  we  may  write 

«i  =  *i(P.  ?.*■. --■).    l/i^xAp^q,'-,  ...),    z,  =  4',{p,q,r,  ...)    1 
K2) 

^.=*.(p.  ?.  n  ■■■).  ;/n=x-iiP'  9>  n  ■■■).  ^-- Wp.  ?.  n  ■-■)  J 

Thus  we  obtain 


to  3h  equations.  The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dz/3;>,  .-.  are 
supposed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  parameters ]D,  q,  r,  ...  The 
substitution  of  these  values  of  x„  ^,,  i„  ...  in  the  expression 

converts  the  kinetic  energy,  T,  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities^,  q,  r,  ...  with  co-efficients  which  are  functions  of 
the  oo-ordinatds.     Thus  we  may  write 

?'=M(P.P)P'+2(p,?)??+-  +  (?,  ?)?'  +  %> '•)r+-}>     (4) 

where  (j>,p),  (p,  q),  ...,  {q,  q),  ...  denote  co-efficients  of  the  powers 
and  producte  cd  the  velocities  as  indicated. 

The  parameters  p,  q,  r,  ...  are  commonly  called  generalised 
co-ordinates,  from  the  fact  that  they  need  not  represent  merely 
position  co-ordinates,  but  may  be  any  quantity  characteristic  of  the 
motion  of  the  system.  Thus  dp  may  be  an  elementary  rotation,  or  a 
linear  displacement,  or  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  a  cross 
sedaon  in  a  pipe,  and  so  on.     To  every  generalised  displacement 
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there  is  a  generaliaed  "  force "  of  oorresponditig  typo.  Thus  in  the 
case  juBt  mentioned  the  correeponding  forces  are  respectively  a 
fxniple,  a  force  in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  a  fluid  pressure,  and  so  on. 
The  product  of  the  force  into  the  displacement  is  always  an  amount 
of  wt^k,  and  quantities  of  any  physical  nature  whatever  may  be 
taken  as  force  and  oorresponduig  displacement,  provided  their 
product  have  the  dimensional  formula  of  work,  namely  [ML^T-'], 
§191. 

*299.  OenenOimd  Forces  and  Eqution  of  Wrak.— We  shall 
denote  the  forces  correeponding  to  the  ccKodinatee  p,^,  r,  ...  by 
P,  Q,S,  ...  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  mannSr  from  the 
equation  of  work.     We  have  seen  that 

6  W=  nX^ix  +  r.«y +^.«2),  (5) 


and  hy  (3) 


to    3n  equations.      These  values  substituted   in  (40)  of  chap. 
We  il^fint  P,  Q,B,  ...  by  the  equations 


(7) 


to  Sn  -  m  equations.     Thus  we  obtain 

eW=P»p  +  Q»q  +  Rdr+...,  (9) 

which  is  the  equation  of  work  expressed  in  terms  of  generalised  forces 
and  displacements. 

*240,  Lacrange's  Eqnatioiifl  of  Hotion. — We  can  now  obtain 
Lagrange's  equations  of  motion.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining 
them,  but  the  simplest  is  by  transformation  of  the  equations  of  motion 
of  a  set  of  free  pajtictes.     Thus  consider  the  equation 

mi  =  X. 

X  is  the  actual  force  producing  the  a43CBleration  x.     Now  in  the 
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equation  of  work,  Emd  therefore  in  (7 ),  we  can  replace  X„  Y„  ...  by 
the  actual  forces  on  the  particles,  since  the  connection  forcea  which 
involve  no  work,  when  introduced,  each  bring  In  a  set  of  terms  the 
ana  of  which  is  identically  zero.  Hence  we  may  write  instead 
of  (8) 


<4 


/..dx     ..Zy 


^v/*3-f*-)-« 


Now 

..dx     dj.dx\        dBx 

%p'dk%r''dtdp 

1 

and  it  can 

easUy  be  proved  (see  §  341)  that 

80  that 
Therefore 

we  have 

Zx    hx       dhx    dx 
dp    dp'    dtdp    op' 

..dx     il/dx\     .dx 
dp    di\  dp)      dp' 

f..Bx 

/  dx      .3# 

ddT    dT 
~dtdp     dp  ' 

■)■ 

co-ordinates.     Thus  i 

a  are  obtainable  in  the  same  way  for  the  other 
ve  have  finally 

ddT    dT 
didp      dp~  ■ 
ddT    dT 

dtdq       dq~^ 

(12) 
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These  are  Lagrange's  celebrated  equations  of  motion. 
*24L  Remarks  on  Lagrange's  Eiinations. — The  reader  to  vhom 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  new  must  be  careful  to  obe^rve  the  mean- 
ing of  the  difierential  co-efficiente.  It  is  presupposed  that  x,  y,  s 
for  eveiT  particle  are  eipressed  in  terms  of  p,  q,  r,  ...  by  equations 
(2),  8o  that  X,  y,  z  ca.n  be  expressed  in  terms  of  j>,  5,  r,  ...  to  enable 
3i/9p,  3i/9?,  ...  to  be  calculated.  The  differential  co-efficients  are 
till  partial,  that  is,  for  example,  x  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  oi  p,  g,  r,  ...,  and  dxiSp  is  taken  od  the  supposition  that  p 
varies  while  j,  r, ...  are  constant,  and  so  for  the  other  diSerentiations. 
That  dxjdp  X  Bxjdp  follows  at  once  from  (3). 

Again,  the  substitution,  dxjdp  for  d{Bx/5p)ldt  may  be  justified  as 
follows.  Put  w  for  Bxjdp,  then  vi  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  ....    Then 

die    o«j .     cw . 

Butby(8) 

OX     die.     OM, 
dp     Bp       dq 
so  that  dwldt  and  dxjdp  are  identical 

The  partial  differential  co-efficients  dTjSp,  dTjdp,....  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of 
Pf  q,  r,  ...,  p,  q,  r,  ...  given  above. 

An  impco^nt  caution  in  the  use  of  Idgrange's  equations  may  be 
stated  here.  The  co-ordinates  p,  q,  r,  ...  must  not  only  be  indepen- 
dent, but  they  must  be  capable  with  the  kinematical  equations  of 
expressing  the  configuration  of  the  system  at  any  instant.  This 
is  ensured  if  x,  y,  i,  ...  ar«  expressible  as  in  (3),  Neglect  of  this 
point  has  led  some  writers  into  very  serious  error ;  for  example,  the 
expression  of  the  kinetic  enei^  of  a  rigid  body  in  terms  of  ito 
angular  velocities  at  a  particular  instant  about  its  principal  axes  has 
been  used  as  7*  in  Lagrange's  equations.  This  is  not  a  proper  choice 
of  velocities  of  co-ordinates  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  tiiese  axes 
move  witb  the  body,  and  the  angular  velocities  tell  not^iing  as  to  the 
position  of  tbe  body  in  space. 

*24:2.  Lagrange's  Eqnations  with  Dissipative  Forces. — If  the 
system  be  acted  on  by  dissipative  forces  so  that  the  actual  force  pro- 
ducing in  a  particle  m  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  mx  is  the 
force  X  -  Xif,  where  X  is  the  force  applied  and  X^  is  the  dissipative 
force,  we  have  equations  (10)  as  above,  but  instead  of  (11) 


'Si 


K4/4:-)=«-(4>--'--^  ^  '"' 
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The  sums  on  the   right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  the 

? generalised  dissipative  forces.     Denoting  them  by  P^  Q^  ...  we  gei< 
or  Lagrange's  equations  with  dissipative  terms  included 

i-'IJl.P.P  \ 

dtdp     dp  " 

dtdcf     dq 


If  tjte  forces  P,  Q,  ...  are  conservative  we  have  P=  -oEjQp, 
Q=  ^  dS/By,  ••••  where  E  is  the  potential  energy,  which  must  be  a 
function  of  the  co-ordinates  only.  If,  for  example,  it  contained  the 
time  explicitly  as  well  aa  the  coordinates,  the  forces  would  be 
derivable  from  the  f anctioQ,  but  the  conservation  of  energy  would 
not  hold.  Also  beaidee  the  conservative  forces  and  the  dissipative 
forces  any  ot^er  generalised  components  of  external  force  P,,  Q„  .... 
may  act  on  the  system.    Finally  then  we  have 

dtcp      dp     dp        ' 

ddr    dr    3£_  I      (15) 


dt  3j    3}    3} 


Q.-Q. 


In  general  £  is  a  function  of  the  co4>rdinate6  ]D,  J,  r,  ...  only.  It 
therefore  does  not  involve  p,  q,  ...,  and  dEjdp,  dEfdq,  ...  are  all 
sero  identically.  If,  then,  we  write  L  !ot  T-E  the  equations  may 
be  written 


didq      3j        '       ■* 


*243.  The  Siuipation  FnnetiiMi.  Oraflral  Form  of  Lagnmce's 
Eqmtioiu. — The  disapative  forces  P^,  Qa,  —  are  capable,  in  an  im- 
portant class  of  cases,  (£  being  derived  from  a  homc^eneous  quadratic 
lonction  of  the  velocitaee  p,  q,  ■■■,  namely 

F =^a„i^ -I- 2a„pq  +  ...+aj,q'+2a„qr +  ,..). 

Then 

o 
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The  equations  of  motion  can  theu  be  written 

dp    dp     dp 


=  P, 


dt  dg     dq      dq      dq 


The  function  F  has  been  called  by  Lord  Bayleigh  the  dissipation 
/unction.  It  ia  of  great  sernoe  in  the  geaeraf  theory  of  frictional 
reeistanoes  which  depend  on  the  first  powera  of  the  velocities  of  the 
parts  of  ft  system,  and  by  analogy  in  the  dynamical  treatment 
of  a  system  of  mutnally  influencing  electric  currents,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

*244.  Explicit  Appamnce  <tf  Time  in  Kliumatical  Eqiutioiis. — 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  process  by  which  Zdgiutge's  equations 
ore  established  in  §  241  is  not  affected  by  the  explicit  appearance  of 
the  time  t  in  the  kinematic  equations  (2).  The  only  effect  of  this  is 
to  give  kinematic  conditions  varying  with  the  time,  and  instead 
rf(8) 

"■&+§''■%'+•  I      (18) 


Lagrange's  equations  therefore  hold  for  this  case  also. 

The  Kinetic  energy,  however,  is  no  longer  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  generalised  velocities,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantitiee 
^xjdt,  dj/ldt,  ...  consLstscrf  three  pu^  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities,  a  hnear  function,  that  is  a  function  involving 
<mly  first  powers  and  no  products  of  the  velocities,  but  depending  on 
the  co-ordinates,  and  a  third  part,  not  involving  the  velocities,  but 

squares  and  products  of  S^jdt The  co-efficients  of  the  quadtntic 

and  linear  parts  as  well  as  the  third  part  itself  are  of  cxiurse  fimc- 
tions  of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  time. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  kinematic  conditions  vary  work  must 
be  spent  on  the  system  to  ensure  their  fulfilment,  but  into  this  ques- 
tion and  others  we  have  not  space  here  to  enter  (see  however  §  215). 

*245.  Qflaenlised  Components  of  Homentom. — If  T  exjnreHsed  as 
in  (4)  be  partially  differentiated  witli  respect  to  p,  q,  r,  ...,  then,  as 
the  reader  may  verify  by  inspection, 

3Z! 
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If  the  first  of  these  be  iutilti|died  by  p,  the  second  by  q,  aod  so  on, 
uid  the  reeultA  be  added  we  obWn  erideotly 

The  qoiuttities  dTjSp,  BTjdg,  ...  are,  a^  exhibited  aboTe,  linear 
foDctions  of  the  velocitieB,  and  are  called  tbe  gmxralUed  eomp&n&nta 
of  momentum  of  the  system. 

We  shall  d^iote  uiem  by  the  letters  {,  ij,  C,  ...,  so  that 

2T=p(  +  g,,  +  r{+...  (21) 

*246.  EineUcEDergrozpTessedliiTaiiiiBofaeiienliBedMomaiitft. 
Bedprocsl  Etinatioiu. — There  are  just  as  many  components  of 
momentum  as  there  are  independent  generalieed  co-ordmates,  and 
therefore  the  equations  (19^  are  independent.  By  means  of  (Id) 
p,  q,  r,  ...  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  £,  <;,  C,  ... ;  and  so  Tceui  be 
expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  generalised 
momenta.     Thoa 

3s=H[p.P]f  +  2[j»,g]£,  +  ...  +  [5,y],'+...}.  (22) 

where  square  tnsckets  are  used  to  distinguish  the  oo-efficients  [p,  p], . . 
in  this  expreeeion  for  F  from  the  quite  different  o^Scienta 
tap),  ...in  (4). 

To  distinguish  the  expression  of  7  as  in  (4)  ttom  its  expreedon 
as  on  the  right  of  (23)  we  shall  denote  the  former  by  T„  the  latter  by 
2V     We  have  lo' (21) 

r.=  -n  +  Pf  +  ?l  +  »-f+-.  (28) 

Now  in  7*.  the  velocities  p,4,  •••  ai'e  supposed  expressed  in  terms 
of  £,  71,  C,  ....     Henoe 

But  dTJSp  =  £,  ...,and  therefore  the  equation  just  written  reduces 
to  d^mloi-p-    ^8  tbus  have  the  reciprocal  relations 


(24) 


er.  ,    ST. 

ST. 

sir=«'  3T-" 

^■ 

ST.    .    St. 

ST. 

"57"'"'  "ST"'' 

Sf 
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Also  putting  dT^jdp  for  the  total  Tamtion  of  .T„  with  r«epect 
to  p  ao  tu-  as  it  appears  m  ?*_  through  its  co-efficieate  and  through 
e,  f(,  ...wehaveby{23) 

dp      3p      3^  3p    "■        9j>    '^gp 

But  it  has  been   ahowu  that  d^wiidi'=P,  ■•••     Hence  this  ralation 
gives 

37^^_37;    3r.^_32; 

dp         'Sp'     Bg  cfe.'  ■■■ 

*247.  Hamilton's  Dynamical  Eqiutioiis. — By  equations  (24-)  and 
(25)  I^grange's  equations  can  eridently  be  written  in  the  form 

d,  Jr.  I      (26) 


This  is  the  form  given  to  the  equations  hy  Sir  W.  B.  Hamiltoa.  T, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  Bu[q>DBed  expreased  as  an  explicit  function 
of  the  momenta  {,  q,  ....  In  this  form  the  equations  state  that  the 
time  rate  of  increase  of  momentum,  together  with  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  T  (expressed  as  a  function  of  the  momenta  with  co-effidents 
depending  on  the  co-ordinates)  with  the  co-ordinate  p,  when  all  the 
other  co-ordinates  and  the  momenta  remain  constant,  is  equal  to  the 
applied  force  of  type  P.  Dissipative  forces  may  of  couise  be  intro- 
duced as  already  indicated. 

If  P=  -d^ldp,  Q=  -BEj^q,  ...',  and  B  be  put  for   T„  +  E 
we  get  instead  of  (26), 


3B    dij_     dB 


(26') 


dt     ~'Zp'    dt     ~3?'    ■■■' 

and   since   we    may   write  3r./9£  =  3{7'«+^/8£,    ...,    we    have 
by(2i), 

dt     51'    d<      ^'    "■' 


(260 


Equations  (26"),  (26")  are  the  famous  canonical  equations  di 
motdon,  the  integration  of  which  has  engaged  the  att^tion  of  so 
many  mathematicians. 

*248.  Lagrange's  Equations  for  Impnlsive  Forces. — Lagrange's 
equati<ms  (12),  if  the  forces  P,  Q,  ...  be  impulsive,  tote  the  form 
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i-t>'P,_  t-i»=Q.-  ) 

where  g„  g,  ij,,  7,  ...  are  the  values  of  the  momenta  at  the  beginnitig 
and  end  of  the  time  r  of  the  action  of  the  impulsee  P,Q,...,  which 
are  the  time-integrals  of  the  generalised  forces  over  the  duration  r 
of  the  impulse.  The  other  torms  3273;-,  ...  in  equations  (26)  do 
not  appear,  inasmuch  aa  their  values  are  finite  during  the  interval 
T,  which  IB  vanishingljr  small.  Thus  the  generalised  mom.enta 
generated  by  the  impulses  are  equal  to  the  time-integrals  of  the 
generalised  forces. 

If  impulses  P,  Q,  ...  are  simultaneously  applied  during  a  very 
short  interval  r,  and  the  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  r  are 
Put''  7or  ?>  ---,  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  P,  Q,  ...  is 

J(p+y.)f+iC5+?,)9+-; 

for  provided  r  be  very  short  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  doee  not 
depend  on  the  order  or  manner  of  their  application,  though  this  will 
not  be  the  oaae  tot  the  work  done  by  any  particular  impulse. 
Hence  by  (27)  we  obtain 

H«-e.)(p+P^  +  (l-7,K?  +  J.)  +  -J"H^(P+Po)  +  G<?  +  9.)+-} 

*249.  Einstle  Energy  in  ImpnlsiTe  Genoration  of  Uotioii. — But 
identically,  as  may  be  verified  by  writing  down  the  values  of  (,  (^ 
9, 1,,  ...  and  perf<»Taing  the  multiplications, 

fP.+1?o  +  --f^  +  frf  +  —.  (28) 

so  that  we  have  for  the  work  done  by  the  impulses 

4«>-f.P.  +  19-7,7.+  -)  =  Hf(P+J'J  +  ?(?  +  ?.)+-}-    (29) 

If  ^„  7^  ...  be  all  eero,  so  that  the  system  is  started  from  rest  \yy 
the  impulses 

r=i(fP  +  13  +  fi-  +  -)-J(?P  +  GJ  +  «*-+.-.)-  (30) 

Thus  4Jie  kinetic  energy  generated  is  the  sum  of  the  impolses  each 
multiplied  by  half  the  corresponding  velocity  generated. 

'250.  BecipTOcal  Belations.  AppUc&tion. — A  reciprocal  relation 
similar  to  (28)  is  easily  obtained  with  forces  instead  of  momenta,  and 
displacements  Sp,  Sq,  ...  from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  provided 
the  potential  tnergy  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
co-ordinates.     Thus  if  the  forces  be  conservative  and  ip,  iq,  ...  be 
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digplacements  from  a  configuration  of  equilibrium  produced  by  forces 
P„  Q„  ...,  and  dp,,  Sq^,  ...  be  another  Bet  of  displacements  from  the 
name  configuration  produced  hy  the  aet  of  ftnt^es  P^  Q,,  ...,  we  have 

P^»p,  +  Q,»q,  +  ...~P,6p,  +  Q,»q,-t-....  (81) 

This  theorem  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  prove.  It  is  due  to  Lord 
Bayleigh,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  a  great  many  practical 
cases. 

For  example,  let  a  beam  be  deflected  by  a  load  applied  at  any 
point  A  ,  and  let  the  deflection  at  any  point  A,  be  observed,  then  if 
the  load  be  applied  at  A  the  same  deflection  will  be  produced  at  A,. 
Thus  the  deflection  produced  at  any  chosen  point  by  a  load  applied 
at  any  other  point  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
placing  the  load  at  the  former  point,  and  measuring  the  deflection  at 
the  ot£er  points. 

The  readar  should  experimen^Jly  verify  this  by  means  of  a  lath 
placed  on  two  supporte  on  the  game  level  near  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
attached  to  a  fine  wire  or  string  which  can  be  placed  round  the  lath, 
and  slipped  along  to  different  points.     (See  also  chap,  xv.) 

*251.  Lord  Kelvin's  and  Bertrand's  Theorems,  (l)  Lord  EelTin's 
neoram. — We  shall  now  state  and  prove  the  general  dynsjnical 
theorems  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  M.  Bertrand  respectively. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  asserte  that  if  any  material  system  is 
suddenly  set  into  motion  with  any  specified  velocities  imposed  on 
certain  parts  of  the  system  by  the  application  of  suitable  impulses  to 
thoQe  pu-ts,  and  to  those  only,  while  the  other  parts  are  left  free  to 
take  such  velocities  as  result  from  the  connections  of  the  system,  the 
resulting  motion  is  that  for  which  the  kinetic  energy  has  the  smallest 
possible  value  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  velocity 
conditions. 

Bertrand's  theorem  states  that  if  the  system  be  set  into  motion 
by  given  impulses  applied  to  definite  pointe  of  the  system,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other  motion  which  the  system 
could  have  been  made  to  take  by  the  same  impulses,  together  with  a 
merely  constraining  set  of  impulses,  that  is  a  set  of  impulses  which 
do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

These  theorems  may  be  proved  toget^r  as  foUowa  Let  the 
generalised  co-ordinates  be  divided  into  two  sets,  i>,,p„  ...,  $„9„  ---, 
and  let  £,,  £„  ...,  1f^,  7,,  ...  be  corresponding  impulses.     Thus 

•2T=S£p  +  Sitq.  (32) 

Let  p  +  ip,  q  +  iq  hfi  representative  velocities  for  impulses  {  +  ^1 
I)  +diT  of  anoth^  set  applied  to  the  system.  Then  w»  ^ve  for  the 
kinetic  energy 

27"  =  2(f  +  as)(p  +  Bp)  +  2(1,  +  a,K?  +  B?)-  (38) 

Thus 

2{r-r)^m>6(+iip+Hip)+^qii+n^q+'"t>g)     (84) 
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Now  let  the  condition  imposed  be  that  the  p- velocities  are  given, 
then  in  the  values  of  T  and  T"  every  Dp  is  zero.  When  the  p-veloci- 
tiee  are  produced  by  impulses  solely  of  that  type  every  if  is  ztt«. 
By  (32)  2T  is  then  S$p.  Again,  when  the  ^-velocitiee  are  produced 
i^impulsesof  typef  +  a£,  «i7,  22"iBS{£  +  8£)^  +  S{jft7  +  dij»9).    Thus 

2(7"  -  T)  =.  S(8J.p  +  j  a?  +  ai,«  j). 

But  the  velocitdee  p,  q  with  correepondiog  impulses  £,  0,  and  the 
velocitieB  p,  j  +  d?  with  corresponding  impulses  £  +  3f  i  ^t,  are  typical 
of  the  two  possible  motions  of  the  system.  Thus  by  the  reciprocal 
theorem    (a8)    2p(f +  «£)  +  Sjaij  =  2f^,    so    that    SpaE  +  Sg&i  =  0. 

2(7"-r)=2a,aj,  (35) 

or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
for  ^hich  the  ji-velocities  are  the  same,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  which  compounded  with  the  former  would  produce  the  latter. 
*252.  (2)  Bartnmd'B  Theorem.— According  to  the  conditions  of 
Bertiand'a  theorem,  as  stated  above,  the  £  impulses  are  given  in  the 
first  instance,  wtule  the  q  impiilfles  are  all  Eero.  The  velocities  in 
this  case  are  those  which  result  from  the  connections  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  type  p,  q.  The  enetgy  in  the  motion  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  motion  in  which  the  impolsee  ai«  represented  by  £ 
and  iyj.  Hie  velocities  arej^  +  ap,  q  +  Sg,  with  the  condition  as  to 
constraints  stated  in  the  theorem,  and  expressed  by  2Bi}(9 +  9^)  =  0. 
This  gives  2  g  Si)  =  -  Sii}bq. 
Now  by  (34) 

2(r-ri  =  a(sap+ja,+«-,By) 

t^  reciprocal  theorem  (28)  gives  for  the  two  possible  motions  here 
considered  Z$6p  =  Sqi^,  so  ^t  we  obtain  finally 

2(2'-y)  =  2a.)»9.  ,  (36) 

Thus  the  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
motion  produoed  by  the  same  impulses,  together  witii  another  system 
of  impulses  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole,  by  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with  the  former  motitni  to 
give  the  latter. 

These  theorems  botii  express  the  fact  that  any  constraint  imposed 
on  a  system  virtually  increases  ite  inertia.  Thus  for  a  singje  co- 
ordinate the  inertia  is  £jp.  If  £  is  fised  p  is  diminished  and  so  the 
energy  is  diminished  by  any  constraint ;  if  p  is  fixed  f  is  increased 
and  BO  the  energy  is  increased  by  any  constraint. 

*253.  Principle  of  Least  Action.  —  A  very  general  dynamical 
principle  from  which  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  material  system 
can  be  derived,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  containing 
all  abstract  dynamics,  can  be  littie  more  than  mentioned  here.  It  is 
called  the  principle  of  least  atition,  and  in  its  first  form  was  given, 
though  rather  vaguely,  by  Maupertuis.     The  real  theory  of  acticai  is 
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diie  to  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  io  a  very  higb  degree  to  Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamilton,  The  modem  development  of  Hamilton's  theories 
is  mainly  due  to  Jacobi,  to  whose  writings  tlie  reader  who  wighee 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  referred.* 

Let  a  B3'stein  move  from  any  configuration  to  any  other  con- 
figuration in  the  interval  of  time  troax  t,  to  t,.     The  action  of  the 
r:em  is  defined  as  twice  the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  energy, 
t  is 

Tdt.  (87) 


-Ip' 


Let  the  different  particles  dest^be  paths  of  which  s  ii 
sentative,  then  iTdt=imi'dt  =  ^mid«,  so  that 


'if"^ 


where  <,,  s,  are  limite  of  the  path  s  of  the  particle  m,  for  Hie  epochs 
t,,  (,,  and  tne  summation  is  taken  for  all  the  particles  of  the  system. 
The  latter  form  shows  that  the  action  is  the  sum  of  the  space-int^rats 
of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  composing  the  system. 

Kow  the  ayateai  may  move  from  the  initial  to  the  final  configura- 
tion in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  on  the  transition  we  can 
impose  any  possible  conditions.  Let,  then,  tlie  initial  and  final  con- 
figumtions  be  apedfied,  and  let  the  transition  take  place  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  svun  7-1- £  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 
shall  be  constant,  but  not,  however,  the  interval  t,  - 1.  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  transition.  The  mode  of  transition  for  which  the  action 
is  (as  it  is  usually  put)  least,  is  that  for  which  the  motion  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  equations  of  a  conservative  system, 
tiiat  is  for  which  we  have  the  equation  of  wotk 

SE  +  Zmiis  =  0.  (39) 

If  we  call  SA  the  variation  of  A  from  one  mode  of  transitioQ  to 
another,  the  theorem  merely  asserts  that,  subject  to  tiie  condition  of 
no  variation  of  T+E,  H  the  motion  takes  place  according  to  the 
general  vuiational  equation  of  motion — that  is  if  the  transition 
takes  place  without  any  constraint  applied  to  the  system  from  without 
— the  variation  of  the  action  from  one  mode  of  transition  to  another 
very  near  the  first  is  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantitiee.  This 
is  better  described,  as  it  was  by  Hamilton,  by  saying  that  for  the 
unguided  motion  the  action  is  stationary.  It  can  be  shown,  however, 
that  if  there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of  motion  congistent  with  the 
variational  equation,  for  that  the  action  is  truly  a  minimum. 

*  Werke,B(].  tU.  Thereader  will  find  alBoarery  auggestlvs brief  acooout 
ot  action  in  Talt's  Dsaamiet;  also  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  the  general 
tb«oi7  in  BoDth'B  Bigid  Dynamiet,  Port  ii. 
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Another  thecnrem  which  may  be  described  also  as  one  of  action 
is  that,  subject  to  the  condition  that  t^  —  i,  is  constant,  the  value  of 


S=/^ 


Ldt,  (40) 

in  which  Z  denotes  T  -  E,iB  stationaty  when  the  motion  takes  place 
according  to  the  variational  equation  of  work  (39),  that  ia  when  the 
motion  is  un«»istraiued. 

For  proofs  of  theee  theorems  the  reader  may  refer  to  Routh's 
Siffid  Dynamica,  part  ii.,  or  to  the  author's  Magnetiem  and  BUc- 
trxeity,  vol  i.  p,  18S.  We  shall  find  examples  of  «a  analo^UB 
principle  in  geometrical  optics. 

254.  Solution  of  EQiutions  of  Hotioa. — The  solutiou  of  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  has  been  studied  by 
various  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  I^grange,  I«place, 
and  Jacobi,  and  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  questions  of 
physical  astronomy  by  Professor  Hill  and  M,  Poinoar6.  The  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  latter  entitled  Methode»  NmtvtUt*  de  la  Mieanique 
Celeste  contains  a  voy  valuable  discussion  of  various  problems  of 
celestial  mechanics  ai  great  interest. 

The  expressions  for  the  momentum  of  a  system  and  its  moment 
of  ni(»nentum  about  any  axis,  and  the  expression  for  the  kinetic 
enei^  d  the  system  may  be  obtained  as  first  integrals  from  the 
equations  of  motiim  and  the  geometrical  conditions  which  the  system 
ftUfils.  They  are  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  find 
equations  which  determine  explicitly  the  configuration  of  the  system 
at  any  time  t.  When  the  problem  has  been  thus  solved,  the  velocities 
and  accelerations  of  its  various  parts  can  be  at  once  obtained. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  solve  the  equations  of  motion,  but  it 
is  possible  sometimes  to  write  down  at  once  the  expressions  for  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  and  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
system,  and  to  obtain  valuable  information  from  these  by  means  of 
the  equations  of  motion. 

255.  Motion  of  a  Top. — As  an  example  of  this  process  we  may 
Gcmsider  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves  under  gravity  about  a 
fixed  point,  the  problem,  in  fad),  of  a  top  sjnoning  without  friction 
round  a  sharp  peg  on  which  it  rests. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  two  of  its 
principal  axes  (see  §  166)  are  equal,  and  that  the  fixed  point  lies  on 
the  axis  of  unequal  moment  of  inertia.  Thus  let  0  (Fig.  122)  be  the 
fixed  point,  00  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  body,  and  let  0  denote 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  OC,  and  A  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  OE,  which  for  convenience  we  shall 
take  perpendicular  to  OC  in  the  plane  ZOC.  It  will  be  convenient 
also  to  take  a  third  axis  OD  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOC  and  to 
OE,  as  shown  in  Fig.  123.  The  directions  of  motion  are  as  shown  in 
the  small  circles,  so  that  0I>,  OE,  OC  form  a  set  of  axes  correspond- 
ing to  OX,  OT,  OZ  in  Fig.  9,  along  which  distances  may  be  taken 
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to  represent  the  angul&r  velocitdes  or  the  i 

about  them.     The  directions  of  motion  are  in  each  case  against  the 

clock  to  an  observer  looking  aJmg  the  axes  towards  the  point  0. 

Let  the  top  be  rotating  about  the  axis  00  firjid  in  the  body  with 
angular  velocity  a,  and  the  plane  ZOO  of  the  axis  of  the  top  and  the 
vertical  OZ  be  turning  with  angular 
velocity  ij,  about  02,  and  i^  he  the  augle 
the  plane  ZOC  makes  with  a  plane  fixed 
in  space.  The  motion  about  OZ  will  be 
called  frequently  in  what  follows  the 
prwe»no7ial  motion  of  the  body,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth  which  gives 
rise  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  angular  velocity  u  is  that  of  any 
'  plane  through  OC,  and  fixed  in  the 
body,  relatively  to  the  plane  ZOC. 

Let  B  denote  the  angle  ZOC.     The 
angular  velocity  >^  abont  OZ  may  be 
gvi  resolved    into  two    components,  i^coefi 

HIT  nn  /in , i—  *""*  J^sinfl aboutfixedaxesooincident in 

^«?^m   of  a^ern^  P«itioi.  with  OC  and  OE,  which  is  the 

lativelj  to  the  plane  ZOC     intersection    of    the   planes    COZ  and 

EOD.     The  former   component    gives 

with  «, «  +  >/'C0s6  far  the  angular  velocity  about  an  ksSs  fixed  in  space, 

and  coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  position  OC,  and   thus  the 

body  has   the  three  angular  velocities  a  +  i^cosO  about  OC,  i^sinO 

about  OE,  and  0  about  the  third  axis  OB. 

The  kinetic  energy  is  therefore  given  by 


T~  i{C(»  +  ,^0086)'  +  ^(4^8in'e  +  ff)] . 


(il) 


Besides  this  equation  we  might  write  down  another  expresEong 
the  fact  that,  since  there  are  no  forces  that  have  moments  about  OZ 
and  OC,  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  vertical  must  remain 
constant.  Two  of  the  angular  velocities  we  have  just  seen  are 
a  +  <^cos6  about  00  and  ij.sin0  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right 
angles  to  00,  and  in  the  plane  ZOC.  Hence  the  m<auent  of 
mtmientum  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  C(u  +  ij/coed)  about  00, 
and  A'iitdnB  about  the  axis  just  specified.  Since  the  former  is 
constant  we  have  a>  +  licosd,  the  angular  velocity  about  00,  equal^to 
the  initial  value,  n  say.  Again,  the  moment  id  momentum  about 
the  vertical  OZ  is  obtained  by  resolving  these  two  components,  and 
is  A  ij/sin'S  -I-  CncosO.    Therefore 


A  ^sin'fl  +  Cwcosft  -  If, 


where  ?  is  a  constant. 


(42) 
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If  the  centroid  be  6,  00  be  deaoted  by  h,  and  the  maits  of  the 
body  by  m,  and  the  potential  energy  be  taken  as  zero  when  G  is  in 
the  horiztmtel  plane  through  0,  we  have  for  the  potential  energy  the 
expression  mgh<X)66.     Hence 

E  =  mghcoe8,    T+S-K,  (43) 

where  f  is  a  constant,  complete  the  equations  required.    Equations 
(41),  (42),  (43)  express  the  whole  motion. 

256.  ItMng  aiid  FftUing  of  Top. — We  may  at  once  draw  some 
important  ocmdaBioDS.  First  we  shall  find  the  values  of  6  for  which 
013  0,  that  is  the  hmita  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  top  to 
the  vertical  lies.  lE^uation  (41)  may  be  written  by  (43)  in  the 
fwm 

AS'+A  V^sin'fl  +  Cji?  +  2mghcoae  =  2K.  (44) 

Eliminating  ^  from  this  by  (42),  we  have 
(ff-  Cwcoeg' 


■^^  +  —£^}^^  +Cn'  +  2mjrAooe9  =  2f.  (45) 

Let  the  top  be  given  initially  rotating  with  angular  velocity  n  about 
OC,  with  its  axis  inclined  at  ^  to  the  vertical,  and  with  ^  and  0  each 
zero.  The  value  rf  fl"  is  therefore  Cnooafi.  The  initial  value  of 
27'isCn',of  2£ is 2myAcoe^,  so  that  2if=  Cn' +  2myAeoB(3.  Putting 
then  0 » 0  in  (45),  and  substituting  these  values  of  H  and  ViK,  we 
obtain 

(cosfl-cofl/3){2miiA^(co8'9-l)-0'»i'(coefl-eoB^}"0.     (46) 

This  is  a  cubic  equation  for  the  determination  of  coe6,  and  obviously 
one  root  is  coBd  =  coBf3.  For  the  other  two  roots  we  have  the 
quadratic 

2mgA4(oofl'e  -  1)  -  (7»'(coefl  -  coe^)  =  0.  (47) 

The  erpresnioD  on  the  left  is  positive  for  coedoao,  amative  for 
coeS  =  1,  and  positive  for  oosO  =  -  1.  Hence  one  root  lies  between 
00  and  1,  and  anotlier  between  +  1  and  ~  1.  The  former  root  is,  of 
course,  inadmissible. 

Now  solving  (47)  we  have,  patting  k  tot  4mghAjC*n\  the  result 


co8e  =  i{l-.,y(l-2ifccofl/3+A')}. 


CQ8e  =  j{l-^(l-2Aco8/3 +*•)}.  (48) 

The  inclination  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  thus  lies  between  the 
limits  ji  and  cos"'[{l  -  ^(1  -  2Acoe/3  +  k')]jk],  or  a  say,  and  osdllateo 
frcoQ  one  value  to  the  other. 
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If  the  top  be  started  rotating  very  rapidly,  that  ts  if  n  be  very 
great,  we  get  by  (48),  including  terms  up  to  A*, 

a«e  =  co8^-|6in'^.  (49) 

Thus  the  Umits  of  fl  are  /3  and  eos-'(oo8)3  -  J-it8in'/3,). 

257,  Pncessional  Motion  of    Top. — By  (44)  the  value  of  il-  is 
greatest  when  a  =  0  unless  Cn'  +  2m{/k<x>s0-2£=0,  in  which  case  ^ 
is  zero.     Since  Si"  =  On'  +  27nghcosii,  this  equa- 
Pio,  laa.  tion  is 

2mjA(co8e-coa/?)  =  0,  (50) 

o  that  1^  is  zero  whenever  cos0  =  cob/3. 

When  this  relation  is  not  fulfilled  9  =  0  gives 
ii      2mgA  coB/j-cosfl 


(51) 


(52) 


*  Cn 
The  projection  of  the  peth  of  any  point  of 
the  axis,  say  the  apex  or  the  centroid,  on 
the  horizontal  plane  throngb  0  is,  as  repre- 
I,  a  periodic  curve  lying  between  two  circles,  about 
8  centre,  coiresponding  to  the  two  limiting  values  of  9.  At  the 
inner  circle  ^  =  0,  so  that  there  the  curve  is  cusped ;  at  the  outer 
circle  1^  has  a  maximum  value  (twice  the  steady  value,  §  360)  while 
0»0,  so  that  the  curve  tonches  the  circle. 

*258.  Completion  of  Solution  of  Problem. — The  motion  may  be 
completely  worked  out  and  the  position  of  the  axis  found  for  any 
instant  in  the  following  manner.  Since  Z£''Cn'+2m^hooB0,  we 
have  for  (45) 


=  2mjA(coee-cos/3){(cos'8- 1). 


CPh' 


(cose  -  008/3)}.   (5S) 


If  coaa,  coe/3,  e  be  the  roots,  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude,  of 
the  cubic  equation  (46)  for  cosS,  a  is  the  larger  and  /3  the  smaller  of 
the  two  values  of  0  between  which  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the 
vertical  oscillates.  Hence,  if  ^  be  written  for  A/tnA,  the  above 
equation  becomes 

/sin'0.e'  =  2j?(coefl  -  cosaXcosB  -  co6/3)(oose  -  o).  (54) 

Kow  putting 

coaO  =  cosocos'^  +  cos/3  sin' ^, 
we  obtain 

cob6  -  COSo  =  (C0S(3  -  cosa)siD'^ 

COS0  -  COB/3  =  (cOSa  -  C06/3)C06'^, 
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(i.     These  substituted  in  (54) 


itisfy  the  inequality 

it  to 


^'^p-a-i-sinV). 


where  f  =  (co8/3  -  coHa)/(c  - 
value  of  f  corresponding  to 
which  ^  was  zero,  or  " 


■),f^=g{o-coea)l2l.     Thus  for  any 
ue  of  t  reckoned  from  an  instant  at 
we  have 


s 


i^an'<^' 


The  value  of  <  is  thus  found  as  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
The  values  of  pi  (or  £  as  it  is  usimlly  written)  are  given  for  a. 
gradation  of  values  of  0  in  tables  of  elliptic  functions.  Hence  both 
ft  and  ^,  that  is  in  effect  corresponding  values  of  t  and  6,  can  be 
found. 

To  complete  the  solution  it  is  necesaaiv  to  show  how  correspond- 
to  be  obtained.     By  (42)  and  writing  2/ 


ing  values  of  t  and  i^ 

for  CnjA  we  get, 


"*'     •'    l-oos'9       ■'Vl+cosfl     l-ooBOJ' 

Using  the  expression  for  d  stated  above,  and  writing  m,  for 
(coS{8-cosa)/(t-t-coea)  and  m,  for  -{coo/5-coea)/{l -cosa),  we 
obtain 


^=/in+mX L— -  - 

V         "l  +TO,8m'^ 

But,  as  has  been  seen,  pdl  =  dipj{l 
Snally 


'  'l+OT,fiin'^J 

-A'sin'^)',  so  that 


(66) 
3  obtain 


*-/[(!  + 


(1 +mjBin'^)^l  -  A'sin'^ 


-(1+™,)/ — 

y  (i+« 


which  expresses  i/'  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals  d  the  third  kind. 
As  before,  values  of  yfi  and  ^  can  be  obtained  for  any  actual  case 
frcon  tables.  (Bee  for  further  discussion  of  this  subject  Oreenhill, 
EUgttie  Funetiotu.) 

%59.  Eaoationa  of  Motion  of  Top. — The  discussion  just  given 
coatAins  the  chief  facts  regarding  the  motion  of  a  top.  The  subject 
is  of  great  physical  interest  because  of  the  exact  analogy  between 
l^e  motion    and  the  elastic   behaviour   of  a  thin   round  wire   of 
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flexibility  the  some  in  aJl  directions  (chap,  zr.),  and  also  because  of 
its  bearing  on  the  important  and  difficult  Bubject  of  the  stability  of 
motion.  It  has  always  seemed  very  remarkable  that  a  top  or  gyrostat 
(which  is  only  a  top  running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  case  enclosing 
it)  should  be  stable  when  rotating  in  a  poeition  in  which  without  spin 
it  would  be  quite  unstable.  We  have  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  per- 
manence of  direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  of  the  axis  of  a  rilte 
bullet.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
we  add  a  short  sketch  of  the  method  of  investigating  the  st&bilit? 
of  the  steady  motion  of  a  top,  that  is  the  motion  in  which  6  and  i|> 
are  constant. 

But  first  we  shall  illustrate  the  I^igrangian  method  hy  using 
it  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  top,  though,  as  the  reader 
may  verify,  they  may  be  easily  obtained  otherwise.  Information 
regarding  the  steady  motion  and  the  small  oscillations  about  that 
state  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  equations. 

The  independent  co-ordinates  may  be  taken  as  9,  ip,  and  the 
angle  corresponding  to  (■>.  Only  the  velocity  u,  however,  not  the 
oo-ordinates,  entess  into  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  ^lei^y.  Thus 
we  have 

43^=^8,    ^-Jj;>8ineco6fl-C(w  +  iooeft)>iaine, 


dtd<->     dt''" 


5=-mffAsi 


The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 

je-{Ji/)cofie-(7{w  +  >^'cose)};/!sine  =  »«ffA8ine      \ 

^{A  ^'sin'e  +  C{o,  +  ^cose)cosa}  =  0  I       ^58) 

^(«^^cose)=o.-  J 

The  last  equation  shows  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 
about  OC,  that  is  w  +  i/'COBfl,  remains  equal  to  the  initial  value,  n 
say.      The  same   equation   converts  the  second,  after  integration, 

J  i^sin'O -1- CHcosft  =  ff. 

These  are  the  results  as  to  constancy   of   moment  cJ    mcansntum 
already  obtained  in  §  254. 

260.  Steady  Motionof  Top.— By  (44),  A  V.sin'e  =  Cn(cos/3  -  ooeft), 
and  if  the  angular  velocity  n  be  very  great,  cosfl  as  we  have  seen 
in  (49)  oscillates  between  the  limits  co8/3  and  co8/3  -  2mghA  mi'^fCW, 
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BO  that  the  two  values  of  8  are  very  nearly  equal.  Hance  hy  (51) 
the  utmost  value  that  Aii/'sin'O  can  have  is  2mghAeaii'fijCn,  ao 
that  if  n  U  vety  great  ^  must  be  very -small.  The  firat  of  the 
equations  of  motion  (58)  can  be  written 

AB-{{Aioo^e-Cn)<l-mgh]sui6  =  0. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  6  is  constant  and  therefore  0^0.     Thus 
we  get  the  equation  of  st^dy  motion 

{(Ayi,<x»e-Cn)^{,  +  mgh]^6  =  0.  (69) 

This  will  hold  if  sin9  =  0,  or  if.  J  i^'ooefl  -  Cn^+wijfA=0.  The 
first  of  these  gives  6  =  0  or  6  =  n-,  that  is  the  centroid  is  either  verti- 
cally above  or  vertically  below  0.  But  if  cos^  is  finite  this  leads  to  an 
infinite  value  of  i^,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  0  must  lie 
between  the  nairow  limits  stated. 

The  second  relation  gives  approximately,  since  i^  is  small, 

*-^  (60) 

for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  steady  precessional  motion,  or  half 
tiie  maximum  value  given  by  (52)  above.  If  we  solve  the  equation, 
putting  0,  for  the  constant  value  of  d,  we  obtain 

(61) 

The  values  <tf  ^  must  be  real,  and  hence  if  AcosO,  is  positive,  that  is 
if  the  centroid  is  above  the  level  of  the  point  0,  we  must  have 

,     JA  mghoosB, 

in  order  that  tiie  steady  motion  may  be  possible.  If  the  top  be 
started  with  n  very  great  and  tj,,  6  both  zero,  then  since  ^  remains 
small  ^e  negative  sign  must  be  taken  before  the  radical  in  (61).  As 
a  first  approximation  to  \p  we  get  from  this 

i  =  !^ 
*      Cn 
as  before. 

A  second  approximation  is 

The  motion  corresponding  to  the  other  root  of  (61)  is  also  possible, 
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and  its  stabilit;  ia  proved  bj  the  fact  that  the  expreesion  for  the 
period  of  the  smAll  oscillation  is  real  in  this  ca«e. 

261.  Small  Oscillatiotu  aboat  Steady  Motion. — The  small 
oscLUatioos  about  steady  motion  mny  be  investigated  by  putting 
}p  =  ipj  +  j(/,  and  6  =  0, 4- S',  where  ij/,,  0,  denote  steady  values  about 
which  the  motion  oscillates,  and  ip',  8'  are  small  variable  quantities  (rf 
which  the  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  When  these 
are  substituted  in  the  equations  of  momentum,  and  the  equation  (ftS) 
for  6,  and  the  steady  motion  conditions,  for  example 

Cn  =  mghlt}/  +  A  i^cosS,, 
are  given  effect  to,  two  simultaneous  equations  are  obtained,  which 
(with  assumed    vaXaee  /sin(2n-i/r+a),  jfsin(2ff(/r  +  6)    for   ^p^,  fl[) 
enable  the  period  r  of  oscillation  to  be  calculated.*     It  comes  out 

T=  -. —r^ .  (63) 

^(^V,'  ~  2msfAJ  i^j'cosfl,  +  myA')  ^      ' 

262.  Stability  of  Uotion.  BehaTiour  of  ayrostat.— The  process 
here  illustrated  is  exceedingly  important  as  it  is  that  which  is  often 
adopted  to  investigate  small  disturbances  from  a  state  of  steady 
or  regular  motion.     It  is  also  one 

by  which  the  stability  of  a  given  fio.  124. 

motion  can  be  tested,  that  is  by 
which  may  be  answered  the  question 
whether,  if  the  motions  be  slightly 
disturbed,  the  system  will  perform 
small  oscnllations  about  the  state 
of  motion  or  pass  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  it.  A  recondite 
example  is  the  question  of  the  sta- 
biUty  of  the  solar  system  referred 
to  in  §  184  ;  a  very  simple  exam- 
ple is  Uie  motion  of  a  particle  along 
the  lowest  generatdng  line  inside  an 
inclined  straight  cylindrical  tube, 
1^  along  the  highest  generating  line 
outside.  In  the  former  case  the 
motion  is  obviously  stable — a  small 
lateral  disturbance  will  ouly  cause 

the  particle  to  pursue  its  course  making  small  oecillationB  about  the 
generating  line ;  in  the  latter  case  such  a  disturbance  would  cause 
the  particle  to  permanently  leave  the  generating  line  and  finally  the 
tube. 

The  investigation  given  above  suffices  to  explain  most  of  the 
curious  phenomena  shown  by  a  top  formed  by  a  massive  fly-wheel 

*  For  further  information  the  reader  should  refer  to  Routb's  Advanced  Rigid 
Dynirmia,  chap.  v. 
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running  on  bearings  attached  to  a  framework  or  case  surrounding  it. 
Such  a  top  is  called  a  gyrostat,  and  in  one  form  is  a  well-knovn  toy, 
in  another  is  an  instrument  capable  of  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
recondite  physical  phenomena ;  the  latter  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  124, 
which  represents  a  gyrostat  resting  on  a  thin  edge  OD  a  glass 
plate.      The  ca^e  is  represented 

as  cut  open  to  show  the  fly-wheel.  Fig.  125, 

which  is  pivoted  on  a  spindle 
turning  OD  bearings  attached  to 
the  case.  The  fly-wheel  is  partly 
in  section  to  indicate  the  con- 
struction. As  the  section  shows, 
the  fly-wheel  is  a  thin  disk  with 
a  massive  rim.  Fig.  125  illus- 
tratesaaimplecase.  Tbegyrostat 
is  hung  by  a  string  from  a  point 
of  the  case  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel  so  that  the  centroid  is 
below  the  point  of  support.  A 
weight  is  hung  by  a  string  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  and  there* 
fore  produces  momentum  about  a 
horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  which  is  supposed  to 
rotate  rapidly  about  the  (hori- 
zontal) axis  of  the  figure.  The 
gyrostat  does  not  incline  over 
Hensibly,  but  turns  round  in 
azimuth  with  angular  velocity  i// 
in  nearly  steady  motion,  on 
which,  however,  are  super-im- 
posed oscillations  in  the  period 


GjroBtat  ebowing  preoesaion.  The 
action  of  tbe  weight  canseG  turn- 
ing of  the  aiis  in  a.  horizontal 
plane,  that  ia  ronnd  the  cord,  in 
tbe  direction  against  the  hands  of 
a  watch  to  an  observer  looking 
from  above. 


where  m  is  the  mass  hung  on  the  end  of  the  axis,  and  A  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  the  string.  A  is  of  course  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  gyrostat  about  a  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel.  The 
value  of  .^  =  ^''i   . 


On 


,  so  that  if  H  is  very  great 


C7( 


(65) 


This  would  also  be  the  formula  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  gyrostat  or  top  placed  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  supported 
at  one  extremity  of  the  axis,  as  in  Fig.  127.  The  couple  producing 
the  precession  would  be,  as  in  the  discussion  above,  due  to  the  weight 
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of  the  top.  The  complete  theory  of  the  gyrostat  includes  terms  depend- 
ing on  the  motion  of  the  case,  which  does  act  spin  with  the  fly-wheel, 
but  these  are  here  neglected.  The  reader  ought  not  to  have  much 
difficulty  in  modifying  the  equations  given  above  to  take  the  inertia 
of  the  case  into  account. 

If  the  precession  is  produced  in  any  other  way  by  an  applied 
couple,  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  couple 

L  =  Cn^.  (66) 

263.  The  Earth  is  a  Top.  Precsssion. — The  theory  of  the  top  is 
interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  earth  is  really  a  gigantic  top 
with  a  processional  motion  due  to  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  do  not  have  resultants  passing  accurately 
through  the  earth's  centroid,  and  in  a  very  sbght  degree  to  the 
action  of  the  planets. 

The  earth  spins  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  day  about  an  axis 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  66°  32'  48"  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
23"  37'  12'.  The  attraction  of  the  Hun,  for  example,  exerts  a  couple 
tending  to  draw  the  plane  of  the  equator  into  coincidence  with  the 
ecliptic,  just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  the  top  down  so  that  its  centroid 
shall  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  0.  Also  just  as  the  top  doee 
not  fall  down,  but  moves  with  a  precessional  motion  so  that  when  the 
motion  is  steady  the  axis  describes  a  cone  round  the  vertical  OC, 
the  earth's  axis  describes  as  a  result  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forcei' 
exerted  upon  it  a  conical  motion  in  space  of  period  about  26,000 
years.  The  path  of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  thus  a  circle 
among  the  stars   on   the  celestial   sphere,   about  the  pole  of  the 

There  are  three  main  periodic  disturbances  of  the  precessional 
motion,  causing  what  is  called  nulation,  or  "  nodding,"  of  the  earth,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  chapter  on  Aatronomicai  Dytutmica. 
They  are,  however,  of  the  nature  of  forced  oscillation,  since  they  are 
produced  by  forces  which  have  their  own  proper  peribd. 

26i.  ElBmeiitary  Oolcnlation  of  Precession  in  Steady  Motion, — 
The  following  method  of  investigating  the  steady  motion  of 
a  top  is  simple,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  an  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation  explained  at  §  94  above,and  can  beapplied  directly 
to  the  precessional  motion  of  the  earth.  The  top  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  u  about  its  axis  while  the  centroid  turns  with 
imiform  angular  velocity  -ii.  If  the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the 
top  be  against  the  clock  when  looked  down  upon  from  above, 
the  precessional  motion  will  be  also  against  the  clock  when  looked 
down  upon  from  above  Z  (Fig.  136).  Since  the  body  is  rotating 
with  angular  velocity  (.i+>^cose(  =  n)  about  OC,  and  angular  velocity 
lisin  9  about  OE  (Fig.  126)  in  the  plane  ZOC,  it  is  turning  about  an 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  same  plane.  Let  ijiis  axis  be  represented 
by  01,  and  a  be  the  angle  COL     We  have  at  once 
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(67) 


e  rolls  o 
Fia.  126. 


9' 


and  the  angular  velocity  about  01  ia  Jn'+yj^a. 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  ioatEintaneous  axis  c 
a  cone  in  epace,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cone  in  the  body.     The 
motion  may  be  described  by  saying  that  the  body-o 
space-cone.      With  the  directdonB    of 
rotation   in  the  case  considered   here 
the  body-cone  lies  onteide  the  space- 
cone  ;  in  the  case  of  the  earth's  pre- 
ceeaional  motion   the  body-cone  rolls 
round    the  inside  of    the  space-cone 
(see  §  267). 

In  a  short  interval  of  time  dt  the 
gravity  mg  of  the  top  generates  moment 
of  momentum  mghmaOdt,  about  the 
axis  OD  (Fig.  126)  at  right  angles  to 
OS  and  OC.  This  is  to  be  supposed 
fixed  in  direction  during  the  small  in- 
terval of  time.  This  moment  of  mo- 
mentum is  not  represented  by  that  due 
to  generation  of  angular  velocity  in  dt 
about  OD,  for  during  dt  the  axes  OC 
and  OE  do  not  remain  in  the  same 
positions.     OC  is  moved  by  the  rotation 

about  OE  through  an  angle  ^smBdt  towards  the  direction  OB, 
This  gives  an  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount 
Cnrlaaddt,  as  will  be  shown  in  §  283  below,  or  as  the  reader  may 
easily  verify.  In  the  same  way  OE  is  turned  away  from  the  direc- 
tion OD  in  the  same  time  through  an  angle  iidt,  and  this  causes  a 
decrease  of  moment  of  momentum  about  OD  of  amount  Ati/Bmd.ndt. 
If  do  be  the  angular  velocity  generated  in  dt  about  the  tempcM^arily 
fixed  asis  OD,  the  whole  moment  of  momentum  about  that  directioD 
generated  in  d(  ia  therefore 

Ada  +  {C-  A)n4^wiedt. 


JE,  OC.  OD  aro  a  reotangnlar 
system  of  azsa  fixed  rela- 
tively Co  the  plane  ZOO. 


Henco 


,da 


+  {0  -  A)n^saiB=^mghmi» 


da  =  t{mgh-{C-A)n<i,}<A 


The  genemtion  of  the  angular  velocity  da  causes  01  to  turn 
round  the  origin  0  towards  OD  through  an  angle  fffi/vn'-t-i^'sin'S 
Hence  a  point  P  on  01  at  unit  distance  from  0  moves  a  distance  of 
this  amount  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  ZOC.    But  P  is  at 
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a  distance  from  OZ  equal  to8in(0  -  a),  and  therefore  turns  round  OZ 
through  an  angle  daj{'\/ n'  +  ^'ia. 
a  easy  to  show  that  s 


1-a)}.  But  from  (67) 
-a)  =  u>sino/ii  =  iri8mfl/'/n'  + j-'sin'e,  so 
that  the  angle  turned  through  by  /*  is  dajuamS.  This  angle  must 
also  be  ij^t^  so  that  we  hare  ii'^{dajdt)jiomiB.     Hence 


^  = 


nigh-i€-A)n4._ 


which,  since  iii  =  7»- i^cosO.  may  be  written 

A  i^'coBfl  -  Cm  if-  +  ingh  =  0 


(-0) 


direction  OD  the  a 


a  OH 


the  equation  already  obtained  in  §  259  for  li/  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion. 

265.  Freceasion  Calculated  by  compounding  Moments  <tf 
Momentum. — Tho  some  result  may  be  obtained  still  more  simply, 
perhaps,  by  direct  composition  of  moments  of  momentum.  The  axis, 
OH  BB,y,  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum  lies  in  the  plane  ^0<7, 
and  makes  an  angle  /3  with  OC  given  by  the  equation 

Un^.^+J-".  (71) 

But  by  the  generation  of  moment  of  momentum  tnghsiD.bdt  about  the 
displaced  towards  OD  through  an  angle 
mgksiahdtjK,  where  K  is  the  resultant 
moment  of  momentum.  A  point  Q  on  OB 
at  unit  distance  from  0  theroforo  turns 
about  OZ  through  an  angle 

TngheiitddtjKe.\n{d  -  /3). 
But  from  (71)  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

«n(»-ffl-=n»(I-^cos8)J.     (72) 

Hence  the  angle  turned  through  by  Q  about 
OZ  in  time  dt  is  mghdtj{Cn - Aiicosff). 
This  must  be  'i'dt  since  the  motion  is  steady 
and  the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momen- 
tum always  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC.  We  have 
therefore  <L  =  mghl{Cn- A4.Q06ti),  or 
Ji^'costt  -  Cnii,  +  m<ih^(), 

the  same  result  again. 
If  d  =  >r/2,  that  isif  theaxisof  the  top  is  horizontal,  the  first  t«rm 
vanishes. 

If  »  be  great  (70)  holds  approximately,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
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first  term  is  omitted,  and  is  applicable  to  a  gyrostat  in  steady  motion, 
whether  supported  on  the  knife-edge  surrounding  its  case  (Fig.  124) 
with  its  axis  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertacal,  or  hung  by 
a  string  attached  to  the  part  o[  the  case  enclosing  the  axis  (Fig.  127). 
When  the  axis  is  horizontal  (70)  is  strictly  true,  as  the  first  term, 
which  involves  the  inertia  of  the  case,  disappears  from  the  equation. 
The  quantity  mg  is,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  whole  instrument. 

266.  Hnmerical  Example  of  Frscession  of  Oyrostat. — As  a 
numerical  example  we  take  the  following.  A  gyrostat  is  hung  with 
its  axis  horizontal  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  case  surrounding 
the  axle  at  a  distance  of  5  centimetres  from  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  whole.  The  fiy-wheel  weighs  1500  grammes,  has  a  radius 
of  gyration  of  4  centimetres,  and  rotates  at  200  revolutions  per 
second.  Themassof  wheel  and  case  together  is  2200  grammes.  F^d 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  preceasional  motion,  the  motion  being 
steady. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  about  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  cord,  that  is  mgh,  is,  in  C.Q.S.  units,  nearly  2160  x  5000.  The 
value  of  Cn  is  1800  x  16  »  400t.  Hence  i^-=  '364,  that  is  the  axis 
turns  round  in  the  horizontal  pl&ne  with  an  angular  velocity  of 
nearly  a  third  of  a  rodi&n  per  second. 

The  fact  that  a  gyrostat  thus  supported  and  moving  as  described 
can  remain  with  its  axis  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  centroid  is  not  in  the  vertical  through  the  pdnt  of  support,  has 
been  considered  paradoxical.  It  is  not  more  so,  however,  than  the 
behaviour  of  a  common  top  which  spins  with  its  axis  inclined  to 
the  vertical,  provided  the  proper  processional  motion  is  allowed  to 
take  place. 

^6  reader  may  exercise  himself  on  the  preceding  discussion  by 
considering  the  general  efiect  of  introducing  a  couple  aiding  or 
(^posing  Ihe  precesaiona)  motion.  For  a  top  spinning  in  the  ordinal^ 
manner  on  a  horizontal  plane,  or  a  gyrostat  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  to  the  vertical  on  the  knif  8-e4^e  opposite  the  plane  of  the 
fly-wheel,  or  a  gyrostat  spinning  when  hung  by  a  oord,  as  shown  in 
^g.  127,  an  opposing  couple  causes  the  body  to  fall  in  the  ordinary 
way  under  the  action  of  gravity ;  an  aiding  couple  causee  the  centroid 
to  rise.  In  this  way  the  action  of  friction  on  the  peg  of  an  ordinary 
top  in  raising  the  centroid  may  be  understood.  A  complete  account 
of  the  motion  of  a  top  in  the  case  in  which  it  spins  on  a  rough  plane 
on  a  rounded  peg  of  finite  size,  so  that  a  frictional  couple  of  finite 
moment  is  applied  to  it,  we  have  no  space  to  give  here.  The  reader 
may,  however,  consult  J  ellett's  Theory  of  Friction,  in  which  the  subject 
is  very  fully  discussed. 

267.  FrocesnonAl  Hotion  of  the  Earth. — Frecessional  motion, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  earth,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  globe,  the  southern  end  of  which  is  cut 
away,  is  weighted  so  as  to  rest  with  the  pin  projecting  from  the  north 
pole  against  the  inner  side  of  the  horizontal  ring,  and  repreeents  the 
earth.     The  cone  which  has  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and 
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its  base  dt  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  pin  with  the  ring,  is  the  space- 
cone  {§  264) ;  the  cone  which  has  its  apex  at  the  centre,  and  its  base 
at  the  circle  in  which  the  pin  touches  the  ring,  is  the  body-cone.  The 
plane  of  the  circle  of  contact  in  the  ring  is  to  be  taken  as  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic ;  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  is  twice  the  angle  between 


the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  that  is  twice  the  so-caUed 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  being  against 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  precessionai  motion  is  with  the  hands. 
The  body-coae  shown  in  the  model  is  on  a  scale  enormously  too 
large. 

The  diameter  of  the  rolling  circle  can  easily  be  calculated  for  the 
earth  supposed  spinning  with  its  centi'o  fixed  in  space  and  describing 
uniformly  its  precessional  motion  in  the  pei'iod  of  25,868  years. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  space-cone,  that  is  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  is  in  feet  about  2  x  21  x  10'  x  Kin(2;J-  27'  12"). 
This  must  be  25,868  x  a6(i^  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  con- 
tact of  the  body-cone,  so  that  the  latter  diameter  is  1'704  feet.  In 
other  words,  the  intersection  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  the 
surface  of  the  earth  describes  a  circle  round  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  figure  of  10-6  inches  radius.  The  diagram  of  the  model  is 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Jifaiural  PItilogophij,  vol,  i.  Part  i. 
The  model  itself  is  part  of  the  illustrative  apparatus  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

2G8.  Beaction  of  Top  oa  Support. — As  an  example  of  §  169  we 
may  find  the  reaction  exerted  on  the  top  by  the  supporting  horizontal 
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plane.  If  the  plane  be  smooth  this  force  ia  vertically  upward.  Let 
its  amount  be  Y.  The  motion  of  the  centroid  is  the  same  as  if  all 
the  forces  were  applied  there.  The  vertioilly  upward  component 
at  the  centtoid  is  y-my.  But  the  centroid  has  an  acceleration  AO^ 
towards  O,  and  another  Aft  at  right  angles  to  OC  in  the  direction  to 
increase  0.  Thus  clearly  m^  =  {mg- Y)sinB,  mhS'={mg- y)co86, 
so  that 

Y^mg-7nh(0Bine  +  H'coad).  (V.-i) 

The  action  on  the  ground  is  therefore  less  than  the  gravity  of  the 
top  by  mA(tl'sin0  +  e^oosfl). 

The  value  of  F  can  be  found  by  the  following  method,  which  is 
instructive.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  centroidal  motion  is  ^mh'B", 
and  the  part  of  this  corresponding  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 
velocity  As  is  JmA'(Osin0)'.  Becalling  that  force  in  any  direction 
on  an  unresisted  body  is  space-rate,  in  that  direction,  of  increase  of 
kinetic  energy,  we  see  that  the  upward  force  applied  by  the  ground 
to  the  top  over  and  above  the  gravity  mg  is  the  upward  space'rate  of 
increase  of  imh'(Bmn6y,  that  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  quantity 
per  unit  of  mcrease  of  the  height  Acos0  of  the  centroid. 

Thus  we  obtain  7=my  + J|d/rf(Acose)}{mA'(fl8in9)'},or 

y.„,  +  }^^_A.(8.i„9)..  (74) 

The  reader  may  show  by  differentiating  [putting  djdcoBQ  = 
-  {dldt)l6BinO]  that  this  is  exactly  the  value  of  Y  obtained  by  the 
other  process. 

269.  Orrostatic  Action  of  Fl^-Wlieel  oi  of  Annatnre  of 
Dynamo. — When  a  fly-wheel  runs  on  bearings  which  are  not  fixed, 
but  move  about  with  the  body  t^i  which  they  are  secured,  gyrostatic 
forces  are  brought  into  play  which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  but 
which  are  of  practical  importance.  For  example,  consider  a  dynamo- 
armature  spinning  rapidly  about  an  axis  fixed  in  bearings  on  board 
ship.  If  uie  axis  is  in  the  thwart-ship  direction,  the  rolUng  of  the 
ship  brings  into  play  forces  which  at  any  instant  consist  of  a  force 
towards  the  bow  on  one  bearing,  and  an  equal  force  towards  the 
stem  on  the  other.  The  pitching  motion  of  the  ship  has  no  such 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  axis  of  the  armature  be  fore  and 
aft,  the  pitching  produces  forces  on  the  hearings,  one  towards  the  star- 
board, Uie  other  towards  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  rolling 
produces  no  such  effect.  These  forces  are  reversed  with  the  reversal 
of  the  motion,  and  thus  a  conslantly  reversing  stress,  alternately  on 
the  front  and  on  the  back  of  each  bearing,  is  brought  iuto  play. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  the  rotating  parts  of  the  engineii, 
and  with  the  screw-shaft  in  its  bearings  when  the  ship  pitches,  but 
In  these  cases  the  angular  velocities  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  the 
efiecb  so  important. 
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The  amount  of  the  force  may  hk  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  ship  is  rolling  (or  pitching) 
be  tp,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  machine 
be  n,  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axiB  be  C,  then  rp  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  angular  velocity  {§  262)  of  the  precessional  motion  of 
the  gyroBtat  in  the  horizontal  plane  under  the  couple  L,  which  act.s 
about  on  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  to  the  plane  of 
the  precessional  motion.  The  moment  of  the  couple  L  ia  Cn  J-  (§  262). 
For  the  precessional  motion  of  angular  velocity  yp  of  the  rotating 
part  of  the  machine  imposed  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  a  couple  must 
be  applied  by  the  bearings  to  the  axis  of  amount  Cn  i^.  If  /  be  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  the  force  on  each  is 
Cn^jl.  It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
rotating  part  and  to  each  of  the  angular  velocities  n  and  ^.  It  is 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  a  roll  (or  pitch)  of  a  ship,  and  zero  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  when  the  ship  is  reversing  its  angular  motion. 

These  forces,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  such  as  to  produce  a 
couple  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  at  once  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
and  to  the  axis  about  which  the  rolling  or  pitching  is  taking  place 
They  are  sometimes  wrongly  stated  to  be  forces  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bearings. 

270.  Numerical  Ezam^e  of  Oyrostatic  Action  of  Djnuuno  ob 
board  SUp. — As  a  numerical  example  we  take  the  case  of  a  large 
alternator,  the  armature  of  which  weighs  10  cwt.,  has  a  radius  of 
gyration  dF  2  feet,  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  revolutions.  We  shall 
suppose  the  axis  placed  in  the  thwart<ship  direction,  and  the  ship  to 
roll  through  a  total  range  of  30°  in  a  period  of  10  seconds.  With 
the  pound  and  foot  as  unila  of  mafia  and  length,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  armature  is  4480.  The  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
armature  is  20-ir  radians  per  second.  The  maximum  angular  velocity 
of  the  ship  is  2,rxl5/(10x57-3)=.3ir/57-3=a65,  in  radians  per 
second.  Hence  the  couple  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  base  <£  the 
dynamo  exerted  on  the  bearings  is  4480  x  20ir  x  '165  in  ponnd-foot- 
second  unite.  If  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  bearings  is 
2  feet,  the  average  forae  in  pounds  apphed  to  each  bearing  is  this 
number  divided  by  64,  that  is  about  726.  The  force  on  the  front  or 
back  of  each  bearing,  reversed  every  half  revolution,  is  thus  about  a 
third  of  a  ton. 

271.  TTniplaiur  Hotloii  vith  reference  to  Botating  Axes. — 
Beforo  leaving  the  subject  of  the  dynamics  of  a  system  of  bodies,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  or  of  a  rigid  body 
with  reference  to  moving  axes. 

As  a  first  simple  example  we  take  (Fig.  129)  the  case  of  a  particle 
B  moving  in  a  plane,  and  having  its  position  determined  by  means 
of  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates  x,  y  drawn  from  an  origin  A , 
which  is  at  rest.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  axes  revolve  with 
uniform  angular  velocity  n  about  A,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  at  B.     Belatively  to  the  moving  axes  the  velocity-components 
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of  5  are  i,  ^.  But  besides  these  the  particle  hfl«  velocity  components 
due  to  the  motitm  of  the  axes.  To  find  the  latter,  imagine  5  to  be 
rigidly  fixed  relatively  to  the  axes  so  that  i,  1/  are  zero.  It  is  then 
turning  round  A  with  angular  velocity  n,  and  ite  linear  velocity,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  J£,  is  nr  if  r=AB.  The  componentof  this  parallel 
to  3;  is  -  ny,  and  similarly  the  component  parallel  to  y  is  the.     The 

Fig,  1S9. 


total  component  velocities  u,  v  of  the  particle  relatively  to  fixed  axes 
coinciding  with  the  positions  of  th^  exes  of  x,  y  at  the  instant  under 
consideration  are  ther^ore  given  by  the  equations 

v,  =  x~ny,  v  =  ji  +  »w:.  (75) 

The  estimation  of  m,  o  will  be  seen  more  clearly  perhaps  from 
Fig.  130.  The  revolving  axes  are  represented  by  OJC,  OY  in  one 
position,  and  by  OX',  OY'  in  a  subsequent  position  near  the  former. 
In  the  interval,  dt  say,  let  any  point  P  move  from  F  to  Q  ;  the  dis- 
placement along  the  revolving  axis  c&'x  is  from  OA  to  OA',  and  along 
the  axis  of  y  is  from  OC  to  OC  OA'  -OA  ia  the  change  in  x, 
00  -OCia  the  change  in  ^;  the  limiting  value  of  {OA'-OA)jdt, 
when  dt  is  taken  vanishingly  small  is  x.  Similarly  the  limiting  value 
of  (OCT  -  OC)ldt  is  y. 

Now  to  find  the  actual  velocities  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
axes  OX,  OF  we  have  for  the  components  of  PQ  on  these  axes  AB, 
CD.  But^i^isleasthan  OA'-OA  by  5'-i',  which  is  QB -x  ^i^'QA' . 
The  angle  EQA'  is  ndt,  and  if  dt  be  small,  QB' =y,  and 
axi.EQA'  =  nd^.  Hence  AB=^OA' -OA-ffA' ^{x-ny)dt.  If  we 
denote  the  actual  velocity  along  OX  by  u,  we  fcave  AB=udt,  and  so 
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u  =  x-ny,      Similtirly  if  »  be  the  actual  velocity  along  OY,  we  can 
show  that  v  =  j/-h  mc. 

Now,  returning'  to  Fig,  130,  consider  a  particle  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  are  numerically  equal  to  u,  v. 
The  component  velcicitieR  of  this  particle  in  space  will  be  in  like 
manner  u  —  nv,  v  +  mt.  But  these  are  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
u,  V,  and  are  therefore  the  accelerations  of  the  former  particle  rela- 
tively to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with  the  moving  axes 
of  X  and  y.     Hence  for  the  acceleration  components  we  have  the 

-nvx-2ny  —  n'x,  <B  +  nu  =  y  +  27ii-tt'i/.  (76) 

If  n  vary  continuously  «  will  include  the  term  -I'ly  and  r  the 
term  nx,  which  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  quantities  on  the 
right  of  (76). 

272.  Components  of  an;  Directed  Quantity  referred  to  Botatanc 
Axes. — It  may  be  noticed  here  that  if  /*,  Q  be  the  components 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y  of  any  directed  quantity  whatever,  the 
quantity  may  be  represented  by  a  point  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  numerically  equal,  on  any  scale,  to  P,  Q.  Then  as  P,  Q  vary  the 
point  will  change  its  position,  and  the  time-rates  of  variation  of  the 
components  relatively  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant  with 
the  revolving  a::ee  will  be  respectively 

V  =  P-nQ,   V=Q  +  nP.  (77) 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  should  find  for  the  time-rates  of 
change  of  U,  V  relatively  to  fi^sed  axes  coinciding  for  the  instant 
with  the  revolving  axes  the  values  U-nV,  V+nU,     For  n  constant 
U-nV=P~2nQ-n''P,    V+nV  =  Q  +  2nP -n^. 

This  process  may  be  applied,  of  course,  indefinitely  to  find 
successive  time-rates  of  change.  Thus  the  time-rates  of  variation  of 
the  last  components  are 

V+nU-vii{U-nV)=V->rtnU-n'V=Q-\-'&nP-Zn'Q~n^P} 
If  It  be  not  constant  the  terms  arising  from  its  variation  must  be 
supplied  in  the  values  of  U,  V,  U,  V. 

Similar  results  hold  when  the  directed  quantity  is  not  restricted 
to  two  dimensions,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (§  280}. 

278.  Equations  of  Motion  of  Particle  referred  to  Botating  Axes- 
— Betuming  now  to  the  particle  at  B  (Fig.  129),  let  ibn  mass  be  m, 
and  the  force.s  acting  on  it  parallel  to  the  positive  directions  of  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  X,  Y.     The  equations  of  motion  are 

l,x{:x-i..!)^^,-'x)  =  X,     mi:y  +  ^nx-n'y)^Y.  (79) 
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As  ao  example,  let  the  particle  be  of  unit  mafis,  and  be  attracted 
towards  the  fixed  centre  A  with  a  force /i/r*,  where  r=AB.  The 
values  of  -Y,  Y  are  —  itxjt^,  —  fty/r",  and  therefore  the  equations  of 
motioQ  are  i  -  2«y  -n'x=  -  lixjf",  y  +  2nx  -  n'y  =  -  /ly/j^,  or  as  they 
may  be  written 

(80) 

The  reader  may,  as  an  exercise,  find  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  and  from  this  and  the  value  of  the  potential  energy, 
fi/r,  find  these  equations  of  motion  by  lAgrange's  method. 

Let  us  now  suppose  ^  to  be  revolving  with  angular  velocity  n 
about  a  fixed  point  E  on  ^C  at  a,  distance  a  from  A  ;  we  have,  as  • 
remarked  above,  simply  to  add  to  x,  y  tlie  corresponding  components 
of  the  velocity  of  A.  These  sj-e  no,  in  the  direction  of  y,  and  sera  in 
the  direction  of  x.  Thus  u  remains  as  before,  v  becomes  y  +  n{x  +  a). 
The  accelerations  become  therefore  x  —  2ny  -  n^x  +  a),  y  +  2nx  -  n^y, 
and  if  the  forces  are  the  same  as  before  the  equations  of  motion  are 
as  written  above,  with  the  substitution  of  »i'(a;  +  a)  for  n'x. 

274.  Elementary  Lunar  Theory.  Approximate  Eqn&tions  of 
Uotion  of  Moon.  Eiiiiation  of  Energy. — But  we  shall  now  suppose 
that  there  are  three  attracting  bodies,  one  at  C  of  very  great  mass,  one 
at  A  of  very  much  smaller  mass,  and  a  third  at  B  of  mass  in  its  turn 
small  in  comparison  with  that  at  A ,  and  that  the  distance  AC  m  very 
great  in  comparison  with  A£.  Thus  we  have  three  bodies  wlii<^h 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sun- earth-moon  system. 

The  motion  of  the  two  first  is  approximately  one  of  revolution 
round  their  common  centroid  E,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  sun,  we  shall  take  as  at  C,  tbe  sun's  centre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  about  275  miles  nearer  the  earth.  We  shall  regard  the 
moon  as  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the  earth,  that  is 
we  take  the  acceleration  of  tbe  earth  towards  the  moon  as  negligible 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth.  The  mass 
of  the  moon  is  1/81  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  common  centroid  of 
the  earth  and  moon  is  nearly  3000  miles  from  the  earth's  centre,  so 
that  the  supposition  made  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the 

We  thus  regard  the  earth  as  moving  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  n  in  a  circle  of  radius  a  about  C  as  centre,  while  the  moon 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  the  orbit  which  results  from  tbe  motion 
it  has  at  any  instant,  and  the  forces,  tbe  attractions  of  tbe  earth  and 
the  sun,  which  act  upon  it. 

The  acceleration  of  the  eaHh  toward  the  sun  at  any  instant  is 
n'a.  This  is  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward  the  sun  at  distance  a. 
Hence  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward  the  sun  exerted  on  unit  mass 
at  5  is  n'a.afllP  or  nV/ff',  where  IP ^GB' =  {x  +  ay  +  y'.  The 
components  of  this  in  the  direction  of  x,  y  increasing  are  the 
accelerations  of  the  particle  at  B  in  these  directions.  These  com- 
ponents are  -■n^o?{x  +  a)jIP,  -n'a^ylB?.     But  approximately,  since 
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X  ftnd  ji  are  small  compared  with  a,(x  +  a)IIP  =  l/(a;  +  a)"  =  !/«'-  2a:/a', 
and  .y/^  =  yl'''\  if  quantities  involving  higher  powers  of  l/a  than  the 
third  are  neglected.  Thus  the  component  accelerations  due  to  the 
force  towards  the  sun  are  —  n'a  +  2n'x,  —  n^y.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  accelerations  in  the  same  direction  due  to  the  earth,  namely 
-  itxJT^,  -  /ty/r'.  The  total  acceleiations  along  x  and  y  are  therefore 
-n'a-\-2n'x-iixJ7',  -n'y-ny/r'.  Equating  these  to  the  accelera- 
tions x  —  2»j?  —  n\x  +  a),  y  +  2na;  —  n'y  already  calculated,  we  obtain 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  moon  with  reference  to  the  specified 
aies.     They  are 

x-2ni?  +  /'^-3n''ja:  =  0,   y  +  2)»i  +  ^y  =  0  (81) 

If  the  first  equation  be  multiplied  by  x,  the  second  by  y,  the 
Bvaa  of  the  products  is 

Hence  integrating  we  obtain 

i(^+/)-!»V  =  J+(7,  (82) 

where  (7  is  a  constant.     This  is  the  equation  of  relative  energy. 
275.  Oraphical  Descripticm  of  Path  of  Moon  rel&tdvelT  to  Earth. 

— When  the  curvature  of  the  actual  path  or  the  path  relatively  to 
the  earth  is  known  at  every  point,  the  path  can  be  drawn  by  the 
method  of  describing  successive  shiart  circular  arcs  from  the  succes- 
sive centres  of  curvature  as  centres,  as  explained  at  §  105  above. 
The  description  of  the  relative  path  in  the  present  case  is  of  great 
intereBt  on  account  of  the  more  recent  rese^t^hes  in  lunar  thetor 
carried  out  by  Mr,  G.  W,  Hill  and  by  M.  Poincar^.  We  shall 
therefore  calculate  the  curvatures  in  the  present  case. 

The  direction  cosines  of  an  element  of  the  actual  path  at  B  are 
{x■■-ny)!»,{y^■'n{x^■a)]!6,yl\ieK,l^  =  {x-nyY^-{y  +  r^x■\■a)}\  *  ia 
of  course  the  velocity  at  B.  The  forces  on  the  unit  particle  resolved 
along  the  normal  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  give  the  component 

J-  - („•,, t y)^"? t (g--^ - .■« -'-&!* "'; + "l  {8S) 

and  this  is  t^jp,  where  p  is  the  radius  of  ciu-vature.  Hence  \jp  is 
obtained    for  the  actual  path  by  dividing  the    expression  on   the 

right  by  IF. 

To  find  the  curvature  of  the  relative  orbit,  multiply  the  first 
equation  of  motion  by  y,  the  second  by  x,  and  subtt^ct  the  first 
product  from  the  second.  'Writing  *,.' for  a^ -H  i/*,  the  square  of  the 
relative  velocity  we  obtain  the  equation 
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The   qoantitjr   on    the   left,   when    divided    by  i„  becomes  the 
component   aocelemtion   in    the  relative  orbit  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature,  and  therefore  equal   to  ir'Ipt  where  pf.  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  that  orbit  at  £.    Hence  the  ex- 
presaion  on  the  right  divided  by  i/  gives  Fio.  131. 


.V 


in/i,, 


(Hi) 


where  ^  now  denotes  the  normal  component  at 
B  of  the  force  the  components  of  which  along  x 
and  y  are  -  (|i/r°  -  Ait')x,  -  nj/lr'.  The  square  of 
the  velocity  s,*  in  the  orbit  is  given  by  (82). 

This  result  agrees  with  one  obtained  by  Lord 
Kelvin,*  and  used  by  Dr.  Magnus  ^Maclean  to  draw 
by  the  graphical  method  already  referred  to  the 
relative  orbit  shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  data  utL-U 
were  /i=  1000,  n=  1,  2C=  -  I3U,  and  the  initial 
value  of  X  was  2,  that  of  y  zero. 

276.  Hotion  in  Space  rafeirod  to  Moving 
Axes. — It  ie  of  importance  to  be  able  to  refer  the 
motion  of  a  eystem  to  three  rectangular  axes 
which  are  revolving  about  a  system  of  three  axes 
which  are  regarded  as  fixed  in  upace.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  refer  the  motion  of  a  particle  on 
the  earth's  surface  to  three  axes — one,  that  of  z, 
say,  coinciding  with  the  upward  vertical  at  the 
place,  and  the  other  two  axes,  those  of  x  and  t/, 
dr»wn  from  the  earth's  centre,  southward  and 
eastward,  say,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
verticf^.  We  may  consider  these  axes  as  moving 
relatively  to  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fixed 
stars.  Taking  the  earth's  centre  as  fixed,  we 
may  take  as  one  of  these  fixed  axes  the  earth's  polar  axis  of 
rotation,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 

But  in  many  cases  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  moving  axes 
OS  in  motion  with  reference  to  a  system  of  three  fixed  axes  coinciding 
with  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  These 
being  known  in  position  with  reference  to  the  chosen  standard 
reference  system  enable  the  motion,  or  the  position  of  the  body,  to 
be  referred  to  the  latter  system  when  required. 

Consider  then  a  point  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes  OA,  OB, 
00  which  are  at  any  instant  revolving  with  angular  velocities  0,, 
0„  flj  about  themselves,  that  is  OB,  OC  are  revolving  in  their  own 
plane  with  angular  velocity  ft,  about  OA  ;  OC,  OA  are  revolving  in 
their  own  plane  with  angular  velocity  0,  about  OB  ;  and  similarly 

*  Phihiopiiical  Magazitu,  Navembur  1B92. 
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OA,  OB  ai-e  revolving  with  angular   velocity  H,  about  OC.     Tha 
directions  of  motion  are  indicated  in  Fig.  13'2. 

Then  a  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinatea  relatively  to  the  revolving  axes 
of  any  particle  whatever,  its  component  velocities  relatively  to  the 
moving  axes  are  x,  ^,  z.     The  exact  meaning  of  the  components  x 


is  explained 


above  for  two  axes.  The  same  explanation  ia 
applicable  at  once  to  the  present  case. 
To  find  the  other  parts  of  the  velo- 
city components  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  system  of  axes  is  revolving 
simultaneously  with  the  angular  velo- 
cities ft,,  ftp  ft,  about  the  instantaneous. 
positions  of  the  axes  themselves.  Con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the 
pair  OA,  OB  about  OC.  The  result 
is  to  add  to  x  the  t«rm  -  6^  just  as. 
—  ny  was  introduced  in  the  case  al- 
ready treated  in  §  262,  since  ft,  here 
plays  the  part  of  the  angular  velocity 
n.  Similarly  the  motion  of  the  pair 
OC,  OA  with  angular  velocity  ft,  about 
OB  adds  to  x  the  term  0^,  just  as  nu: 
was  added  to  i/  in  the  former  case. 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  we  have  therefore 

M«i-yfl,-Hsft,. 


The  change  of  direction  of  OA  which  is  going  on  cannot  influence 
this  result.  For  a  vanishingly  short  interval  of  time  dt  the  positions 
of  the  planes  AOB,  COA,  from  which  the  terms  -yfl,,  afl,  arise,  are 
altered  only  infinitesimally  in  direction,  and  so  in  the  limit  these 
terms  are  unaffected. 

By  the  same  process  similar  results  are  obtained  for  the  actual 
velocities  parallel  to  the  other  two  axes,  OB,  OC.  Hence  we  have- 
the  three  equations 


For  the  actual  velocity 


■sft.  +  .'cft, 


(85) 


277.  Any  Directed  Quantity  In  Space  referred  to  Botating 
Axes.  EzampleB. — As  before,  this  process  is  applicable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  rates  of  change  of  the  components  of  any 
directed  quantity  whatever  parallel  to  revolving  axes.  Thus  let  F, 
G,  H  be  the  components  (rdatively  to  the  revolving  axes  in  their 
instantaneous  position)  of  moment  of  momentum  of  a  rigid  body 
rotating  with  one  point  (the  origin)  fixed,  and  let  L,  M,  N  "be. 
similarly  the  components  round  the  revolving  axes  of  the  moments 
of  the  forces  in  the  body.     Then  we  may  take  co-ordinates  of  a. 
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point  equal  numftricaJly  to  F,  &,  H,  and  we  should  fiad  for  their 
rates  of  change 

i'=G-He,  +  l\  i      (86) 

The  quantities  on  the  sight  are  clearly  the  actual  rates  of  change,  at 
the  instant,  <X  F,G,  H  taken  parallel  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with 
OA,  OB,  OC.  Therefore,  putting  L,  M,  N  for  i^,  F,  IFin  (86),  we 
obtain  tiie  equations  of  motion  of  the  rigid  body. 

As  another  example  take  the  angular  velocities  6,,  0,,  6,  of 
the  axes  themselves.  Calling  the  angular  velocities  about  fixed  axet^ 
coinciding  at  the  instant  with  the  revolving  axes  6„  0^,  8„  we  have 

o,-e,-ej»,+0fi,=B,  I     (87) 

Thus  the  rates  of  change  of  the  angular  velocities  about  the  moving 
axes  are  precisely  those  about  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  them,  a 
proposition  which  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  at  the  instant 

e,=e„  e,=e„  e,=o,. 

21 S.  MotioiL  relative  to  tlie  Earth. — As  an  illusttationwe  take  here 
the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  free  particle  near  a  point  P  on  the  sur- 
face of  theearth,  the  axes  being  the  moving  system  described  in  §  37G 
— viz.,  axes  of  x,  y  drawn  southward  and  eastward  through  the  earth's 
centre  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  P,  and  an  axis  of  e  drawn 
upwards  along  the  vertical  through  P.  We  shall  denote  the  earth's 
angular  velocity  about  the  polar  axis  by  n,  and  suppose  that  the 
resultant  force  of  giavitation  at  any  place  P  is  directed  downwards 
along  a  line  at  that  point,  making  a  small  angle  9  with  the  vertical. 
If  &  be  this  force  for  unit  mass  the  component  along  the  vertical 
upwardia-ffooefl.  Theai-component  at/'i8ffcos(fl  +  iir)or  -flsinft, 
and  the  y-component  is  zero,  since  the  axes  of  x  and  z  lie  in  the 
meridian.  If  the  particle  be  not  at  P,  but  have  co-ordinates,  relative 
to  parallel  axes  with  P  as  origin,  x,  y,  z-  a,  additional  components 
X,  T,  Z  will  act  cm  the  particle,  which  can  easily  be  computed  when 
X,  y,  z  are  known  from  the  value  of  G  at  the  position  of  the  particle. 
Beeidee  these  we  suppose  any  other  applied  forces  X',  J",  Z'  to  act 
on  the  particle. 

If  X  denote  the  latitude  at  P,  that  is  the  angle  which  the  vertical 
there  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  of  the  system  of  axes,  about  the 
vertical  is  nsinX,  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  of  z  is  — ncot^X, 
and  that  about  the  axis  of  y  is  zero.     Hence  by  equations  (8(i), 
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putting  {F,  G,  ir)  =  {u,  V,  w)  as  given  in  (85),  and  noting  that 
8j=i  —  McosX,  0,  =  O, 0j  =  niiiiiX,  we  obtain  the  eqiiHtioas  of  motion, 

ic-2yBsinX-»'sinX{scosX  +  «8inX)  =X+X'  -G^&\ 

y  +  2iMK»8X  +  2.CTisinX-yn'  =Y+Y'  J-      (88) 

i  -  2yncos\  -  ri''coiiX(jco6A  +  aiJ-in  X)  =  ^  +  ^'  -  Gumd  j 

which  are  exact. 

If  the  origin  be  token  on  the  vertical  (e.^.,  at  F)  at  a  distance  a 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  only  change  required  ie  a  substitu- 
tion of  2  +  a  for  z.     The  equations  become  then  : 

3:-2.v'»8inX-M'8inX(«oosX  +  3;BinX)  =  -V  +  A"-6-'sinfl  +  n'a8inX(io8X] 

i'-23^coHX-n'co.iX(zcoBX-i-«oinX)  =  ^'+2'-ffcosfl  +  n'aco8*X.        J 

279.  Foncavlt's  Pendnlnm. — As  an  example  we  consider  the 
motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  suspended  from  P,  and 
performing  small  oscillations  about  the  vertical  under  gravitj.  A 
sufficiently  exact  solution  for  practical  purposes  is  obtained  by 
tatdng  the  motion  along  the  axis  of  2  as  zero,  and  neglecting  the  terms 
in  n'  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  x-  and  ^-equations  (see  §  278). 
The  force  -Gsine  is  negligible,  since  0  is  very  small;  the  horizontal 
applied  forces  influencing  the  motion  are  those  due  to  the  stretching.' 
force,  T,  in  the  thread,  and  are  respectively  -  Txjl,  -  Tyjl.  But  by 
the  ^-equation  of  motion,  tdnce  the  left-hand  side  is  zero,  and  the 
appUed  force  is  -  2fe//=7'(siiice  a=  -i),  we  have 

T=  ffcose  -  jt'ocos'X  =  J,  (89) 

where  g  is  what  may  he  called  the  apparent  gravity  of  a  unit  particle 
along  the  vertical  (see  §  281).  Thus,  with  u  written  for  nsinX,  the 
equations  are 

i-2L<y  +  |i-0,       y  +  iwx  +  ty^O.  (!I0) 

A  suitable  solution  of  (90)  for  the  case  of  ordinary  small  vibrations 
in  one  plane  is 

z=acosT7i(co8(tit,  y  =  -  acosmtsiauit,  (91) 

where  m=Jgjl.  This  satisfies  the  equations  to  terms  involving 
w'^.  Here,  when  t-0,  ':t:-a,  y  =  0;  when  ut  -  »r/2,  a;  =  0,  and 
y=:  -aoos{ntic/2ui) ;  and  so  on.  The  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  will  therefore  seem  to  rotate  about  the  vertical  with 
angular  velocity  ui,  that  is  nsinX,  and  will  make  a  complete  re- 
volution in  24/cosecX  hours. 

This  reauit  was  given  by  Foucault,  who  first  proposed  to  illustrate 
the  earth's  rotation  by  the  relative  rotation  of  the  plane  of  osciUation 
of  a  pendulum  about  the  vertical.  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the   experiment  owing  to  the 
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influence  of  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  pendulum- wire  at  the 
u[^)er  end.  The  result  may,  however,  be  taken  as  completely  verified 
by  the  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out. 

It  is  clear  that  a  possible  mode  of  vibration  of  a  freely  suspended 
pendulum  is  one  in  which  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle.  For  this  we 
must  have  a  constant  displacement  Jsi^  -H  y* «  a,  and  the  solution  is 

x^acoeml,    ^  =  asinin<,  (^^') 

with  properchoice  of  the  origin  of  time.  {Here  m  is  no  longer  gjl.) 
When  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  differential  equations  (85) 
each  equation  gives 

The  roots  of  this  are  -a^Jgjlja.u.i  are  real.  In  one  cose  the 
pendulum  goes  round  with  the  earth's  rotation  in  the  period 
'2wl[Jgll  -  u}  ;  in  the  other  it  revolves  against  the  earth's  rotation 
in  the  period  inj{Jgll  +  ai].  These  periods  are  2irl[Jgjl-n!aii\) 
and  2iri(Jg(l -\- namX),  so  that  the  angular  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth  in  the  former  cue  is  diminished  by  nsinX,  in  the  latter  is 
increased  by  nsinX,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

This  experiment  and  others  analogous  to  it  have  been  held  to 
prove  that  the  earth's  rotation  ia  absolute,  and  not  merely  relative 
to  the  fixed  stars.  On  the  other  band,  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  when  the  motion  is  referred  to  axes  fiied 
relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  action  on  the  body  except  that 
of  the  eulih  is  neglected,  the  equations  are  of  the  simple  form 
obbiined  by  omitting  from  (Ull)  the  terms  depending  on  w,  and  that 
when  it  is  referred  to  axes  fixed  to  the  earth  these  terms  must  be 
included.  The  question  very  much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
"absolute  rotation  "  of  the  earth. 

^80.  Deviatioa  of  Fallins  Body  from  Vertical  Deviation  of 
PntiectUflL — As  another  example  we  calculate  the  deviation  from 
the  vertical  of  a  body  let  fall  fi-om  rest  at  a  point  at  distance  A  above 
the  origin  supposed  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  equations  of  motion 
are  by  (88) 

Jc-  2yj(sioX=0,  y  +  2iwcosX  +  2i«sinX  =  0,  s-2i/«co8X=  -g.   (92) 

Integrating  each  of  these  we  obtain,  since  x^-y^^ii,  x=y  =  i3,  and 
(=0, 

a:-2j/wsinX=-0,    y  +  2vrtC08X  +  23:jtsinX  =  2Anco6X,\      -„„,, 
i-2j/ncosX= -y(.  /      ^^^> 

The  first  and  third  of  these  give  by  elimination  of  ;/  and  integration 

a;  =  (Jsrf-l-s-A)tanX. 

But  clearly  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation  A  -  e,  the  dis- 
tance fallen  parallel  to  the  vertical  in  time  t,  is  \g^,  so  that  x,  the 
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southward  devution,  is  practically  zero.  Henoe  the  third  term  in 
the  second  of  the  integrnted  equations  may  be  taken  as  zero.  Sub- 
stituting for  z  the  value  li  —  \g^  in  the  second  term  of  this  equation, 
and  integrating  for  the  eastward  deviation  in  time  t,  we  gtit 
J"  JyCncosX.  When  the  particle  has  fallen  to  the  surface  i—  -Jihjg, 
and  therefore  y  =  ^2^ih'lg.ncix\.  If,  for  example,  h  be  200  feet, 
the  deviation  y  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  is  intereeting  to  conwder  the  case  in  which  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  body  is  nearly  horimntal.  From  the  approximate 
equations  (92)  we  can  calculate  the  deviation  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  produced  in  a  shot  fired  with  a  velocity  V  at  a  given 
small  elevation  a,  and  in  a  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  ji  with  the 
positive  (southward)  direction  of  x.  The  reader  may  go  through 
the  details  of  calculation  according  to  the  following  steps : 

Equations  (92)  integrated  once  from  0  to  t  give,  since  initially 
«■•  Fcosacoe^,  y=  rcosasin/J,  i=  Fsina, 

3:-2ynBinX=  rco8aCOS/3  \ 

y  +  2swcosX  +  2in8inX=  Fcosasin/J  ^      (93) 

Neglecting  the  terms  in  n  in  the  first  and  third  of  these,  in- 
tegrate from  0  to  t,  and  find  values  of  x  and  z.  Substitute  these 
in  the  second,  and  integrate  from  0  to  f,  and  find  y.  Substitute  for 
y  in  the  first  and  third  of  (93),  and  neglecting  the  terms  in  n' 
integrate  from  0  to  (.     This  giveu  x  and  e.     The  results  are 

a;—  r(C08aC0s;3-H  Fit^nsinXooBasinj^  1 

y=  r(eo9asin/3-  ri''»i(cosX8ina+BiDXco6acos3)4.^yt''iicosx[    (9r/) 

*=  -^3**+ Vtaina  + K(^cosXcosasin/3,  J 

The  terms  in  »  in  these  are  the  deviations. 

For  r=2400  feet  per  second,  a  =  4°,  X  =  56°  N.,  /3  =  0,  and  for 
the  full  horizontal  range  we  obtain  approximately 

8«=  -  -— nsin!Xsin*ocosa=  -  IS'8 

in  feet.  The  deviation  is  therefore,  allowing  for  the  other  terms, 
about  IS  feet  to  the  west.  The  projectile  is  supposed  imreRieted, 
and  the  range  is  nearly  five  miles.  A  100  lb.  shot  fired  from  a 
service  6  inch  gun  with  the  velocity  and  elevation  stated  would  have 
a  i-ange  of  about  .'iOOO  yards. 

•im.  Apparent  and  True  Gravity.— The  theory  just  explained 
illustrates  the  resolution  of  iotations,Hnd  the  fact  that  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  on  a  particle  at  any  place  has  to  furnish  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  the  acceleration  required  by  the  motion  of  the 
particle  with  the  earth.  Thus  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  has  a  mean 
motion  round  the  circle  of  latitude  at  the  place  at  which  it  is 
suspended.     The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  thus  altered  botJi  in 
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magnitade  and  direction  from  this  cause.     G  denotes,  as  stated,  the 
true  gravitational  tatca  per  unit  mass  on  the  particle  P  (Fig.  133). 
Regarding  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  we 
take  PC,  the  line  drawn  to  the  centre,  Fio.  1S3. 

as  the  direction  <^  G,  and  resolve  it  into  / 

two  components,  one  PB  along  the  / 

radius  at  P  of  the  circle  of  latitude,  i 

the  other  in  a  direction  PA  making 
a  small  angle  with  PC.  The  latter 
it  is  which  gives  the  initial  accelera- 
tion t/  oi  n  body  falling  under  tlie 
action  of  gravity  and  revolving  with 
the  earth,  and  is  not  toward  the 
point  C  Thus  PA,  the  vertical  in 
which  the  pendulum  hangs  whun  not 
oscillating,  and  about  which  the  plane  of  oscillation  revolves,  is  not 
directed  to  the  earth's  centre. 

The  acceleration  along  PB  ia  ti'.ffcoeX,  if  P  be  the  earth's  radius. 
Hence  if  fl  be  the  angle  PA  makes  with  PC  we  have,  since  B  is  very 
small,  n'Ilcos\lg-BjcoBBCP=eJ8iji\.     Also 


Thus  we  have 
and 


gIG  =  sinX/sin(X  +  fl) »  sin  X/(Bin  X  +  flcos  X). 
'ftcos»X, 


G  =  p  +  «'ffeos'X  or  ff  = 


2(ff-»'ffco8'x)' 


The  value  of  v^Rjg  is  about  i;^,  eo  that  at  the  equator  G  is 
diminished  by  this  fi'action  of  itsdf,  and  by  less  at  other  places, 
according  to  the  latitude,  as  stated  in  (94). 

282.  Enler's  Dynamical  Equations, — Returning  to  the  example 
of  a  rotating  rigid  body,  let  the  rotating  axes  be  fixed  in  the  body, 
and  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia.  Let  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  OA  be  A,  about  OB  be  B,  and 
about  OC  be  C.  We  shall  denote  the  angular  velocities  of  the  axes, 
which  are  now  also  the  angular  velocities  of  the  rigid  body  about  the 
same  axes,  in  this  case  by  w,,  lu,,  u,.  Then/'=  .-f  u,,  ff  =  ^u,,  H=  Cuy 
E<]uations  (86)  then  become 

Ai,-{B-C)i»^^=L  \ 

BA,^(C~A)«^,  =  3f  \      (95) 

(7i,-(,4-5)»,«,=  iV  ) 

As  already  stated  L,  M,  y  are  the  moments  about  the  axes  of  the 
forces  applied  to  the  body. 

These  equations  are  known  as  Ruler's  equations  of  a  rigid  body 
rotating,  with  one  point  fixed,  about  the  principal  axes  for  that  point. 
Use  has  already  been  made  of  an  equation  equivalent  to  the  second 
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of  these  in  §  264  above.  If  the  body  have  an  axis  of  Bymmetry  (as  a 
top  for  example)  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  C,  then 
A=  B,  and  the  equatioDB  become 

J4,-(C-^)*,,«,=Jf  ^       (96) 

These  eqnatione  might  havti  been  made  the  startiDg- point  of  the 
discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  top,  and  the  reader  may  so  apply 
them  as  an  exercise.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  cannot  take  the  axes 
01),  OE  (Fig.  121)  as  the  principal  axes  of  equal  moment  to  be  u.<«d 
in  Euler's  equations,  inasmuch  as  although  OD  and  OE  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  one  another  and  to  DC,  they  do  not  in  the  general  case 
fulfil  the  condition  of  being  fixed  in  the  body.  Ijet  an  axis  OA  (Fig. 
134)  at  right  angles  to  0(7  and  fixed  in  the  body  make  an  angle  ^  with 
OE  {£0  produced)  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  I^t  OB  be 
another  axis  in  the  same  plane  DOS  and  at  right  angles  to  OA. 
The  axes  OA,  OB  are  revolving  at  the  instant  with  angular  velocity 
u  +  il/cosd  about  00,  the  axis  of  the  top.      But  OD  is  turning  with 

angular  velocity  ij^cos0  in   the   same  plane,  and    therefore  OA  is 

separating  from  OD  with  angular  velocity  u.     Hence  ^  «  w. 

The  angular  velodties  u,  about  0^1,  w,  about  0B,&ai  w,  about 

the  axis  OC are  respectively  Asinf-  i^sinOcos^,  +0coe^  f  i^sinSsin^, 
u  -f  ii<co86.     The  applied  couple  is  ni^AsinO  about  OD,  and  therefore 
the  component  coupler  are  tn^AeinSsin^  about  OA,  mghainBcoR^ 
about  OB,  and  zero  about  00.     These  are  L,  M,  N  respectively. 
The  reader  should  substitute  the  values  in  (95),  and  verify  that 

"the  equations  of  motion  (58),  §  259,  are  obtained.     This  can  easily 

be  done  by  eliminating  ^  between  the  first  and  second  equptions  of 

motion,  and  putting  w  for  ^. 

283.  Kinetic  Energy  tn  Temu  of  *"g"^"  TelocitieB  of  Bod; 

Abont  Principal  Axes. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  kinetic  energy  T 

is  given  by  the  equation 

T=^A  u.,'  4-  B^,'  +  C^,^.  (97) 

This  expression  for  T  cannot  be  used  to  obtain  Euler's  equations  by 
the  Ldgrangian  method,  and  the  reason  afibrds  a  good  illustration  ot 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  method  is  legitimate.  The  angular 
velocities  u^,  u,,  u,  about  the  principal  axes  are  not  velocities  of  co- 
ordinate»>  fixing  the  position  of  the  system,  as  specified  in  §  229  ;  and 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  from  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  that  expression  must  be  transformed 
to  one  involving  such  co-ordinates. 

2H4.  AitgnimT  Velocities  abont  Principal  Axes  expressed  in 
Temu  of  Position  Co-ordinates.— Co-ordinates  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to  are  those,  B,  4/,  <p,  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of 
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a  top  ;  and  the  relations  between  u„  u„  w,  and  8,  >p,  iji,  B,  J/,  f  bave 
been  given  above.  We  oullect  here,  however,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  the  values  w,,  w,,  w,  in  terms  of  0,  i^,  ^  and  of  d,  i^,  ^   in 


u,  =  0siDf  ~  i^sinOoos^,        6=:w,8in^  +  w,co8^ 

(■(,  =  floos^  +  4<8ineBiii^,        >/'=(w,Bin^  -  (u,oos^)-:— 


=  \i/oosfi  +  f, 


^  =  u,-(«,8iii^-u,coe^V 


tane 


285.  Direction  OosinM  of  Principal  AzM. — In  Fig.  134  are  repre- 
sented three  points  A',  T,  Z  and  three  points  A,  B,  C  Ijring  in  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  the  centre  of  which  is  0,  uie  fixed 
point  of  the  body.     X,  Y,  Z  are 
the    extremities   of   three    rect-  To.  134. 

angular  axet  which  are  fixed :  A , 
B,  C  are  the  extremities  of  the 
axes  fixed  in  the  moving  bodj. 
The  sides  XY,  YZ,  ZX  and  AB, 
BC,  CA  of  the  two  spherical  tri- 
angles drawn  on  the  sphere  are  all 
quadrants,  and  the  0,  ij/,  ^  are  as 
indicated.  The  nine  direction 
cosines  of  OA,  OB,  00,  with 
reference  to  X,  Y,  Z,  ate  equal  to 
the  coeipes  of  the  arcs  deecribed 
on  the  sphere  joining  the  three 
points  X,  Y,  Z  with  A,  B,  C. 
They  are  easily  obt&iaed  by  the 
elffluentary  formula  of  spherical  trigoi 


direction  cosines 
of  OC,  we  have 

of  OA,  ^„  /3^  /3,  those  of  OB, 

o,=coBfloo8i;'Coe^-8ini^sin^ 
a,=  cosflsini/-cos0+eosi^sin^ 

y. 

a,=  -sintfcoe^ 
/3,=  -oosflcos-^sin^-sini^oos 
/!,=  -cosftsin^'sin^  +  cosj.ooe 
fJ,  =  sinflBin^ 
^siuBcosi//,  y,  =  sin9sin4',   7,= 

286.  Consideration  of  Tennji  in  Enler's  Eauationfi.— The  firet  of 
Baler's  dynamical  equations  may  be  written 

Hence  AA^  may  be  r^arded  as  due  to  two  couples,  Zand  {B  -  C)bi^  . 
The  latter  has  been  called  the  omtrifugal  couple  about  OA  due  to 
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the  rotation  of  the  body  round  the  axes  OB,  OC ;  and  similarly  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  the  other  equations  have  been  named. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  maJiing  out  this  interpretation  analytically, 
but  it  seems  less  intuitive  than  the  following,  by  which  indeed  tne 
equations  can  be  inferred  or  recalled  at  any  time. 

The  couples  L,  M,  If  acting  on  the  body  produce  moment  of 
momentnm  about  OA,  OB,  OC  in  two  ways— (1)  by  the  generation 
of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes ;  (2)  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  body.  Imagine  OA  fixed  for  the  moment,  the  rotation  of 
OC  about  OB  will  turn  OC  nearer  to  OX  in  time  dt  by  an  angle 
ujil,  and  this  would  produce  about  the  fixed  line  OA  moment  of 
momentum  Ciii,nia{iojit)  ^  Ciii^a^dt.  Thus  at  the  instant  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  increasing  at  rate  (7u,u,  in  consequence  of 
the  motion  about  (7£. 

In  the  same  time  dl  the  rotation  about  OC  turns  OB  away  from 
the  fixed  position  of  OA  through  the  angle  la^t,  and  so  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OA  is  diminishing  at  the  instant  at  rate  diu,<i,. 

Thus  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  moment  of  momentum  about 
OA  at  the  instant  considered  is  j1  u,  —  (^  —  (7)u,ui,,  and  this  must 
be  equal  to  the  moment,  L,  of  the  applied  couple.  Similarly  the 
other  equations  may  be  explained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  process  is  only  a  particular  case  of  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  set  of  rotating  axes,  OA',  OB",  OC 
fkeed  in  lAe  body.  Let  A,,  h,,  a,  be  the  moments  of  momentum  round 
aDy  three  such  axes  turning  with  angular  velocities  6^,  S,,  6,  about 
themselves.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  change  c^  momentum 
about  OA'  is  A,  -A,d,  i-h,9,.  The  parte  of  this  are  capable  of  the 
same  explanation. 

287.  Motion  of  Bigid  Bod;  abcmt  a  Fixed  Point  nnder  No 
PorcM.' — The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  unacted  on  by  external  forces 
and  turning  about  a  fixed  point,  that  is  the  case  in  which  L,  M,  If 
are  all  aero,  is  very  interesting.  Since  no  forces  act  the  ads 
of  maximum  moment  of  momentum,  as  the  body  moves,  remains 
unaltered,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  plane  through  the 
origin.  The  moment  of  momentum  about  it,  H  say,  is  constant, 
so  Siat  we  have 

A\'  +  B'w,'+Cu,'  =  W.  (100) 

Also  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  constant,  so  that  we  can  write 

Au,'+Bu,'  +  C^,'  =  R'.  (101) 

These  results  are  easily  derivable  from  Enter's  equations.  For 
multiplying  the  first  by  A  u^,  the  second  by  Bw„  the  third  by  Cu-,, 
adding  and  integrating,  we  get  (100).  Again,  multiplying  the  first 
by  u,,  the  second  by  u„  the  third  by  u,,  adding  and  integrating,  we 
obtain  (101). 

The  angular  velocity  w  about  the  instantaneous  axis  is 
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But  the  angular  velocities  are  connected  hy  the  relation  (101),  so 
that  if  we  take  distances  x,  y,  z  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  such  that 
ia,  =  Kxlk,  bi^  =  Kylk,  ui,  =  Jizjk,  we  shall  obtain  instead  of  (101) 

Ax'  +  B!f  +  a*=k',  <101') 

the  equation  of  an  ellipeoid,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  momental 
ellipeoid  (see  §  164).  Thus  the  angular  velocity  about  the  instan- 
taneous asis  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  coincident  radius- 
vector  of  the  momental  ellipeoid. 

As  the  body  moves  the  direction  01  of  the  iuetantaneous  axis 
changes  both  in  the  body  and  in  space.  Its  direction  cosines  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are 
ujui,  mju,  uiju.     As  uij,  u,,  U]  vary  it  changes  its  position  in  the 

'288.  ISotion  under  Ho  Forces.  Foinaot's  Bepresentatlon  by 
a  Momental  Ellipsoid  rolling  on  a  Fixed  Plane.  Sylvester's  Ueasnre 
of  the  Time  of  Uotion. — The  direction  01  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  also  changes  in  spsce.  To  find  its  motion  we  notice  first  that 
the  axis  of  resultant  moment  of  momentum,  that  is  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origin,  remains  fixed  in  space. 
But  the  components  of  moment  of  momentum  with  reference  to  the 
axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  are  A  w,,  Bu,,  Cw.,  and  therefore  the 
direction  cosines  with  reference  to  these  axes  of  toe  axis  of  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  are  Auijff,  SaiJH,  CaiJH.  But  these  are 
the  direction  eosinas,  relatively  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid, 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius-vector  coin- 
ciding with  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  component  of  angular 
velocity  along  this  perpendicular  is  therefore 

{A  w,'  -i-  J5«/  +  C,^;)IH=  fCjff, 

and  remains  constant  as  the  body  moves. 

Since  this  perpendicular  is  fixed  in  space  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  such  that  the  momental  ellipsoid  which  moves  with  it  is 
always  in  contact  with  a  plane  the  direction  of  which  is  fixed  in  space. 

The  plane  just  specified  is  also  fixed  in  position.  Let  p  be  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  (OL  aay)  let  fall  from  0  on  the  tangent 
plane  which  touches  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  at  which  it 
is  intersected  by  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  this  perpendicular  and  the  instantaneous  axis  is  pjr,  and 
this  has  also  the  value 

{Ai?  +  Bv'  +  Cz')jrJA'^  +  By+"C'P  or  {A  u.,'  -h  £u.,'  -(-  fi-.O/*-  ^■ 

Hence  }/  =  K*7'IH^J'  =  /e'X*IH'.  Thus  ;.  is  of  constant  length,  and 
the  plane  is  fixed  in  position: 

It  will  be  observed  that  lu'p'/r'  is  K*jH*,  and  is  therefore 
constant,  that  is  the  angular  velocity  upjr  of  the  body  about  the 
perpendicular  is  constant. 
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Thus  as  the  body  turns,  the  momenta!  ellipsoid,  which  turns  vith 
it,  is  always  iu  contact,  at  its  intersection  with  the  instantaneous 
axis,  with  a  plane  fixed  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  at  the  origio. 
The  point  of  contact  is  always  instantaneously  at  rest,  and  so  the 
motion  may  be  desciibed  as  one  in  which  the  momental  ellipsoid 
rolls  on  a  plane,  fixed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  resultant  impul- 
sive couple  which  would  generate  from  rest  the  actual  motion  at  any 
iostaat.     The  time-integral  of  this  couple  is  of  course  H. 

Now  consider  an  ellipsoid  of  which  the  equation  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 

l-i-Ah         l+Bh-'      \+Ch  '  ^        ' 

This  is  an  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  momental  ellipsoid  and  moving 
like  the  latter  with  the  body.  A  plane  touching  this  ellipsoid  at 
the  point  x,  y,  z  and  parallel  to  the  invariable  pune  at  the  origin 
has  its  normal  in  the  direction  OL.     Hence  for  such  a  plane 

1  +  ^A  "    1  -H  flA  •      1  +  CA  ' 

where  fi  is  a  constant.     These  give  S?  =  ^l(K^ -^  Aif '). 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact,  Q  e&y,  are  thus 

x  =  R(l+Ah)u„    y'.lHl  +  Bh)^„    z  =  Ii{l+Ch),c,. 

where  R  has  the  value  just  obtained.  The  projection  of  the  radius- 
vector  OQaa  the  line  OL  is  therefore 

~{(\+Ah)Ao,,'  +  {l+Bh)Bo,,'  +  {l  +  Ch)C^,']~^J{X'  +  hIP), 

a  constant.     Hence  this  tangent  plane  is  fixed  in  space. 

If  r'  be  the  length  of  OQ,  and  0  denote  the  angle  QOJ,  the  velocity 
of  Q  is  (or'sinO.  But  if  ^  denote  the  angle  QOL,  the  distance  of  Q 
from  OL  is  r'sin^,  and  therefore  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  round  OL 
is  wsin0/sin^.  By  calculating  the  values  of  sinO,  sin9  we  easily 
obtain 

u?mn'0/Bia'^  =  ir{wy'-R'{^  +  hK'f}j[hV-IP{K^  +  hB'y], 

which  reduces  to  h'IP.  Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  Q  itmnd  OL 
is  UI. 

Hence  if  the  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  (101")  at  Q  turn  round 
OL  with  this  uniform  angular  velocity,  the  time  during  which  the 
body  has  performed  any  part  of  its  motion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
tiu-ned  in  that  time  by  this  plane  divided  by  hH.  This  mode  of 
representing  the  time  is  due  to  Sylvester  {Phil.  Mag.). 

"289.  Polhode  and  Herpolhode.— The  points  of  contact  of  the 
fixed  plane  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  give  two  loci,  one  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  othei-  on  the  plane.  The  former  is  called 
the  paihode,  the  latter  the  herpolAoile. 

To  find  the  polhode  we  have  only  to  determine  the  locus  of 
points  in  the  body  the  taagent  planes  at  which  are  at  a  constant 
diiftance  from  the  fixed  point  0.  Let  p  be  the  constant  length  of 
the  perpendicular ;  we  have  the  equations 

A3?  +  Br/  +  C)!i'  =  k',    ^V+B'y'  +  (7V  =  A-'J|  (1U2> 

These  equations  give  the  single  relation 

A{K'A  -  Hy?+  B{K'B  -  H*)y'+C{K'C  -  W)^-^  0,        (103) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  cone  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  origin. 
This  cone  is  fixed  in  the  body  and  turns  with  it.  Its  intersection 
with  the  surface  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is  the  locus  of  the  points 
in  which  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  fixed  plane.  We  may  call  this 
the  body-coiie.  It  rolls  on  a  fixed  or  space-cone  the  intersection  of 
which  with  the  fixed  plane  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  with  the  plane. 

By  eliminating  z  between  the  two  equations  (102),  we  obtain 

A{A  -  CV+  B(B  -  <V  =  *'(^,'  -  C\  =  l^('t  -  C\,        (104) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  OC.  If  C  be  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia,  p*  has 
its  least  value  when  the  ellipsoid  touches  the  plane  at  either 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  z,  for  then  :^=p':^I^IC'.  The  value  of 
}^jjf  is  C  in  this  particular  case,  and  ig  always  less  in  others  so  long 
as  G>B3-A.  'Dierefore  the  quantity  on  the  right  of  (lo4)  is 
negative,  and  the  co-efficients  of  x*  and  y"  on  the  left  are  also 
negative.  The  projection  of  the  polhode  is  therefore  an  ellipse. 
When  C  is  the  least  principal  moment,  the  quantity  on  the  right  of 
(104)  and  the  GO-elficients  on  the  left  are  all  positive:  hence  the 
cnrve  is  an  ellipse  in  this  case  also. 

If  C  be  the  intermediate  moment  the  co-efGciente  of  ar*  and 
y*  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  curve  is  a  hyperbola.  If  A 
be  the  greatest  moment,  B  the  least,  the  equation  may  be  written 
a3?-bf  =  c  if  ITjK'^C,  and  bi/'-ax>=c  if  S'/K'^C,  where 
a,  b,  e  are  all  positive.  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis 
c^  X  is  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola,  in  the  latter  the  axis  of  y  is  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

If  3' I  ff '  =  C,  the  intermediate  moment,  the  equation  takes  the  form 
fliK>-fty»  =  0,  which  represents  the  two  straight  lines  a;.ya- y  ^6  =  0, 
xJa-\-yJb  =  M.  These  lines  cross  on  the  axis  of  mean  moment,  and 
are  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  x,  y  of  the  polhodes  round  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  moment.  These  are  two  closed  curves,  the 
projections  of  which  on  planes  at  right  nngles  to  the  axes  they 
surround  are  ellipses,  and  which  meet  in  the  axis  of  mean  moment. 
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The    straight   liaes  separate   those   fayperboUc    projections    of   the 

polhodes  which   have  their  axis  parallel  to  OA  from  those  which 

have  their  axis  paiallel  to  OB, 

Fio.  135.  and    the   polhode    is    therefore 

~  called  the  separating  polhode. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  herpol- 
hode  we  have  not  space  to  Bay 
more  than  that,  since  the  pol- 
hodes are  closed  curves  rotmd  the 
OSes  of  greatest  and  least  moment, 
the  herpolhode  must  lie  between 
two  circles,  of  which  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  0  on  the 
fixed  plane  is  the  common  axis. 
For  bhe  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  contact  nt  any  in- 
stant from  the  foot  of  this  per- 
pendicular isr"  ~jr,  and  we  have 
for  this  the  valuep^^w'tf '/A"'  -  1). 
By  giving  to  w  its  greatest  and  least  values  we  obtain  from  this  the 
radii  of  the  two  circles,  and  clearly  the  herpolhode  lies  between 
them,  and  as  the  body  rolls  must  touch  them  alternately.  Since  the 
herpolhode  is  a  curve  in  the  fixed  plane,  if  we  join  each  point  of  it 
with  the  origin  we  obtain  a  fixed  or  spaceKX>ne  on  which  the  body- 
cone  rolls  as  the  body  turns  about  the  fixed  point.  The  form  of 
the  herpolhode  is  shown  in  Fig.  lAb,  which  is  taken  from  Routh's 
AdvaTtced  Rigid  Dynamicv,  chap.  iv.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
cuJTves  are  always  concave  to  the  centre  of  the  circles. 

The  reader  may  prove  from  (100)  and  (101)  that,  it  A>B>  C, 
»'(  =  «,'  +  ".'  +  "/)  lies  between  {K%C  +  A)  -  I/'JICA  and 
{K'{B+C)'ff'}inC  or    [K'{A  +  B)-I{']IAB, 

according  as  H'jK'  is  less  or  greater  than  B, 

'390.  Stability  of  Motion  of  Body  under  No  Forces.^-We  h&ve 
given  this  slight  sketch  of  Poinsot's  representation  of  the  motion  by 
the  railing  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  on  a  fixed  plane,  mainly  on 
accoont  of  the  light  which  the  discussion  throws  on  the  stability  of 
the  motion  of  a  rotating  body  unaeted  on  by  forces.  When  the  body 
rotates  about  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  the  momental  ellipsoid 
merely  spins  on  the  fixed  plane ;  if  a  small  disturbing  impulse  be 
applied  the  body  will  begin  to  rotate  about  a  slightly  different  axis. 

If  the  axis  deviated  from  is  that  of  greatest  or  least  moment  of 
inertia  C,  the  polhodes  are  closed  curves  enclosing  that  axis :  and, 
since  in  this  case  ff'jfi'  is  very  nearly  equal  to  C,  the  elliptic  pro- 
jection on  the  fixed  plane  is  very  small  in  every  dimension,  unless 
either  kXIf  -  K')l K'AiA  -  C)  or  k\H' ^  K'^IK'B(B -C)  be  great. 
,  Hence  for  a  very  small  disturbance  the  axis  of  rotation  changes 
position  in  the  body,  but  only  slightly,  and  the  motion  may  be  said 
to  be  stable.     For  a  moderate  disturbance,  however,  if  the  elUpse  is 
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veiy  eccentric,  that  is  if  A(A  -C)/B{B  —  C)  is  very  small  or  very 
great,  the  axis  may  deviate  much  from  the  principal  axia,  and  though 
the  instantaneous  axis  may  return  a^ia  to  proximity  to  the  principaJ 
azds,  the  motion  may  be  said  to  be  unstable.  Thus  for  any  wide 
limits  of  stability  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighbouring  polhodee 
should  be  approximately  circular. 

If  the  axis  is  that  of  intermediate  moment,  the  polhodes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  convex  toward  the  axis,  and  so  the  instantaneous 
axis,  if  disturbed  from  the  principal  axis,  will  deviate  greatly  from 
its  original  position,  unless  the  disturbance  displaces  It  along  one  of 
the  straight  lines  which  form  the  separating  polhode.  Since 
H'jK-^B,  this  riue  requires  separate  discussion.  Investigation 
shows  that  the  motion  is  stable  if  the  displacement  is  along  the 
separating  polhode.* 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  top  will  show  the  reader  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  a  given  disturbance  is  smaller  the  greater  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  the  body  ia  rotating  about,  or  nearly 
about,  a  principal  axis.  To  take  the  case  most  favouisble  to  the 
disturbance,  let  it  suddenly  generate  a  velocity,  u  say,  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  that  about  which  the  body  is  spinning  with 
angular  velocity  11.  The  deviation  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  then 
tan~'u>/£).  The  greater  O  the  smaller  is  this  angle,  and  if  Q  is  very 
great  ordinary  slight  disturbances  hardly  affect  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  which  remains  nearly  fixed  in  space.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  axis  of  a  rapidly  rotating  top  has  only  a  slow  processional 
motion  combined  with  a  slight  motion  of  nutation,  though  the  top  is 
considerably  inclined  to  the  vertical,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  only  changes  with  an  extremely  slow  conical  motion,  under  the 
influence  of  the  couple  due  to  solar  attraction. 

The  effect  of  the  spinning  motion  given  to  plates,  knives,  dec., 
thrown  by  a  juggler,  in  preserving  the  directions  of  the  body  in 
space  is  also  explained  in  this  way.  The  bodies  are  generally 
f^mmetrical  round  an  axis  about  which  they  are  made  to  spin. 
Without  this  spin  a  disturbance  would  cause  the  body  to  move 
in  a  way  impossible  to  foresee,  and  there  would  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  would  return  to  the 
performer. 

A  quoit  well  thrown  is  made  to  spin  about  ite  axis  of  figure,  and 
preserves  the  direction  of  its  axis  nearly  unchanged  during  its  flight. 
A  rifle  bullet  also  is  given  a  very  rapid  spin  about  its  axis  of  least 
moment  hy  the,  helical  grooving  of  the  barrel,  and  the  direction  of 
this  axis  remains  approximately  unchanged.  In  such  cases  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  body  moving  through  it  is  rendered  definite, 
and  repeated  ehobt  can  be  made  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditiona.t 


InitUution,  1879. 
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STATICS  OF  A  UATEEIAL  STSTEU. 

291.  Ooaditlons  of  EQnilibrinm. — We  shall  now  consider  a  little 
more  in  particular  the  equilibrium  of  a  materia!  system.  It  follows 
from  equations  (26)  of  chap.  iii.  that  if  the  ceutroid  of  the  system 
be  without  acceleration  we  have  the  three  equations 

SX=0,  SY=0,  SZ=Q.  (1) 


S.{Zy-n)  =  0,  l{Xi:-Zx)  =  (i,  2(7a;-Zy)  =  0.  (2) 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  equations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  poesibility  of  accelerations  of  individual  particles.  The  forces 
JT,  y,  Z  involved  in  the  sums  are  the  externally  applied  forces,  since, 
as  explained  in  §§  153,  155,  internal  forces  between  the  pHitides 
cannot  enter  into  the  summationB. 

If  the  system  be  a  rig^d  body  the  equations  still  hold.    Equations 
(2),  however,  can  then  be  transformed  to 

2A^,=  0,  Sff^r,  =  0,  2«^,  =  0  (3) 

where  £,  is  the  component  of  any  force  X,  T,  Z  applied  at  the  point 
X,  y,  z  taken  parallel  to  the  plane  yz,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  X,  and  r^  is  the  distance,  J{y'-\->?),  of  the  point  x,  y,  z  from  the 
axis  of  x;  similarly  R^r^  are  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
plane  of  zz  and  the  axis  of  y,  and  so  on.  The  sums  SHj'„  ...  are 
those  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about  rectangular  axes 
drawn  through  the  origin.  It  will  be  seen  from  equations  (.^2)  of 
chap.  lit.  that  if  each  of  these  suns  be  sero,  the  body  is  without 
angular  acceleration  about  the  axes.  When  a  rigid  body  is  thus 
without  linear  acceleration  of  its  ceutroid  and  angular  acceleration 
about  any  aiis  it  is  snid  to  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  equations  (1) 
and  (2)  are  then  called  equations  of  equilibrium. 

It  will   be  observed  that  motion  of   the  system  is  not  excluded. 
The  centroid  of  the  body  may  be  in  motion  with  unifoim  velocity  in 

s  marked  with  an  aeteiitk,  are  iDtended  for 
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a  straight  Ime ;  and  the  body  ma,y  be  rotating  vith  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  aa  axis  through  the  centroid.  The  accelerations  in 
the  latter  case  of  the  particles  towards  the  axis  of  rotation  are  then 
produced  entirely  by  intemal  forces. 

We  may  remark  that  if  (1)  holds  the  sum  of  the  component 
forces  in  any  direction  will  vanish,  and  conversely  that  if  the  sum  of 
the  resolved  components  along  each  of  three  non-coplanar  non-parallel 
lines  vanish  then  (1)  must  hold.  The  first  proposition  is  obvious, 
the  second  is  proved  in  the  following  way  i  let  l^,  m„  n^,  l^  m^  n„ 
l„  m,,  n,,  be  the  direction  coiines  of  three  lines  which  are  not  coplanar, 
then  for  the  sum  of  components  along  the  first,  say,  S/*,,  we  have 

and  similarly 

ZF,  =  t,:SX  +  m,£r+n,^Z 

Now  if  S/*!  =  £/',  =  S^,  =  Owe  must  have  identically  SX=0,2r-0, 
1£Z=^0,  since  by  the  condition  that  the  lines  are  not  coplanar  and 
not  parallel  the  determinant  (i,m,«j)  is  not  aero. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  the  sum  of  moments  round  any  axis 
whatever  is  sero  if  (1)  holds,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  round  any 
three  axes  which  are  not  coplanar  and  not  parallel  is  sero.  Let,  as 
before,  2„  m^,  n„  /,,  m,,  n,,  l^,  m,,  n,,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tliree 
axes,  let  the  first  pass  through  the  point  a,,  b^,  Cj,  the  second  through 
the  point  a^  b,,  e,,  the  third  through  the  point  a,,  \,  e, ;  and  let,  as 
before,  x,  y,  s  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  through  which  the  force 
X,  Y,  Z  passes,  and  let  X,  ^  r,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  any  axis 
whatever  passing  through  the  origin ;  for  the  sum  L,  say,  of  the 
moments  round  the  axis  (X/if)  we  have 

L  =  XS(%  -  Yz)  -(- ^-Z^Xz  -  Zx)  +  vS(Yx  -  Xj/), 
but  for  the  sum  of  moments  round  the  axis  (Z,m,n,) 

+  m,j{jr(»-«,)-Z(«-o,)}+»,2){y(,-«,)-J'(!/-»,)l 
with  similar  expressions  for  the  moments  round  the  other  two  axes. 
But  by  hypothesis  ii  =  Z,  =  i,  =  l),  and  since  2(^)  =  0,  S{Y)  =  V, 
2(ir)  =  0,a'll8uch  suinsasi:^^,,  2:rc„2^6„  ...,  must  be  each  zero. 
Hence  the  equations  for  L,,  L,,  X,  roduce  to 

l,l.{Zy -  Yz)  +  m,^(Xz-  Zx)  +  n,l.(Yx-  Xy)  =  (i 

and  two  similar  equations  for  the  other  two  axes.  But  since  the 
axes  are  not  coplanar  the  determinant  (;,in,n,)  is  not  zero,  and  there- 
fore we  roust  have  identically 

Z{Zy-Yx)  =  (i,  ^{Xz-Zx)  =  i),  lL{Yx'Xy)  =  0 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  moment  round  eveiyaxis  through  the 
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origin  is  zero,  thnt  is  the  mom^it  round  every  axis  is  zero,  since  the 
origin  may  be  tftken  at  aay  point  whatever. 

292.  Energy  Oiiterion  of  Eanilibriam.  —  Now  consider  a  per- 
fectly general  pystem  of  n  particJes  which  are  subject  to  kinematical 
conditions  expressed  by  m  equations  connecting  the  co-ordinates,  we 
have  the  equation  of  work  [(37),  §  218  above] 

where  ^Y,  Y,  Z  represent  the  forces  impressed  on  any  particle  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  z. 

If,  as  we  here  suppose,  the  impressed  forces  do  no  work  on  the 
whole,  this  expression  is  zero,  and  we  have 

2(,VB*-(-r9y-K.2'az)  =  0.  (4) 

If  .^=  -Si'/^i,  itc,  this  becomes 

K?^ix+aj,+sf»=)-o  (5) 

d^        (jy        c)z 

This  equation  asserts  that  for  the  small  displacements  hx,  iy,  Ss 
the  variation  of  the  potential  energy  is  zero,  that  is  to  say,  when  no 
work  is  done  by  the  impressed  forces  in  a  set  of  possible  displace- 
ments of  the  particles,  the  potential  energy  V  has  for  the  configura- 
tion then  possessed  by  the  system  a  stationary  value. 

*2d3.  DerlTfttion  of  the  Internal  Forces  from  Kinematical  Oon- 
ditlons. — If  the  co-ordinates  of  the  ptuliicles  of  the  system  nre  con- 
nected by  m  kinematical  relations  as  expressed  in  (41)  §  215  above, 
we  obtain  from  the  results  there  set  forth  the  Sit  equations  of 
equilibrium 

x,*x,^'  +  \M*...^o,     a;+x^^+x,^/i^...=o.     (6> 

These  with  the  m  equations  of  condition  make  up  3n  +  m  equations 
by  which  the  3n  co-ordinates  of  the  particles  in  tlie  configumtion  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  m  undetermined  multiples  may  be  found. 

The  conclusions  obtained  at  §  2lf>,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms 

^tSfildx^,'X,df,ld^i,  hold  here  with  some  slight  modification 

of  statement.  Thus  \idfjdx,,  X,^,/3y„  X,d/,laz,  are  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  applied  to  m,  in  consequence  of  the  condition 
/■[  =  0,  in  order  that  under  the  given  applied  forces  and  the  forces 
due  to  the  other  m  -  1  conditions,  the  particle  ni,  may  be  without 
acceleration.  This,  as  explained  also  at  §  21.^,  is  a  force  tending  to 
vary  the  condition  /,  =  0,  that  is  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
expressed  by/,  =  0  when  all  the  variables  except  a:,,  y,,  e,  are  sup- 
posed maintained  constant.  ~ 

When  the  equations/,  =  0,  /,  =  0,  ...  involve  the  time  explicitly 
as  in  (45),  §  215,  we  obtain  from  (fi)  by  (46),  §  213,  the  equation 

S(Xi-^r^  +  Z^)-S{xK)  =  0  (7) 


^T*' 
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which  ahovg  that  in  the  case  of  equilibrinm  th«  activity  of  the 
forces  of  constraint  is  not  zero,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  invariable  kine- 
matical  conditions,  but  has  the  value  2(Xd//dO- 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium  of 
a  system  of  connected  particles  the  reader  should  consult  the 
Mioanique  Analyliqut  of  Lagrange,  to  whom  the  method  described 
above  of  finding  the  forces  produced  by  the  constraint's  is  due. 

*294.  Dflrivatioii  of  the  Equations  of  Eqnilibiiiim  ftom  the 
FriBciide  of  Work. — Suppose  now  the  system  to  be  a  rigid  body. 
The  most  general  displacement  the  body  can  have  is  made  up  of 
displacements  of  the  centroid  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and 
rotations  round  paraUel  axes  throufih  the  centroid. 

Let  the  co-oniiiiates  of  a  point  P  \»  x,  y,  z  and  a,  b,  e  be  those  of 
the  centroid.     Then 


where  x,  y".  z  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P  relatively  to  the  centroid. 
Now  let  the  centroid  be  displaced  ao  that  a,  h,  c  are  increased  by 
ha,  Sb,  ie,  and  let  the  body  be  turned  through  angles  d£,  Si;,  df  about 
axes  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  through  the  centroid.  Then,  as  shown 
in  effect  at  §  2B0  abovs, 

Sx^Sa  +  t'dij  —  yii 

ir/~»b+x'ai  -z'ii 

iz=  Se  +  t/iK-x'it]. 

Hence  if  JC,  Y,  Z  represent  the  components  of  applied  force  on  the 
particle  P  we  have  for  the  whole  body 

•S.{Xhx-\-YhyJrZhe)  =  ha%X-^hh'S.Y-^ie'S.Z-via.{Zy'  -Yz) 

+  ft,S(Xz'  -  Zx')  +  8fS(ra;'  -  Xy%  (8) 

For  equilibrium  it  is  necessary  by  (40)  of  chap.  iv.  that  the  work 
doue  in  these  displacements  should  vanish. 

Tlie  displacements  represented  here  correspond  to  the  six 
freedoms  of  a  rigid  body,  and  must  be  independent.  Hence  we 
may  equate  the  co-efficients  of  Sa,  3fi,  he,  S£,  d^,  S(  to  zero,  and  we 
obbiin 

S.V  =  0,  ...,  ...,  S{Zj/'-ya')  =  0,  ...,  ..., 

the  six  equations  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body. 

*:^93.  Screw  Displacetnest  of  &  Body.  Degrees  of  Freedom.— It 
is  shown  at  §  11.5  above,  thnt  if  a  body  be  free  to  move  as  a  nut  upon 
a  fixed  screw-shaft  it  has  one  degree  of  freedom  ;  that  this  is  the  case 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  angle  through  «hich  the  nut  is 
turned,  and  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  nut 
moves  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ecrew,  are  connected  by  an  in- 
variable relation,  so  that  a  motion  of  this  kind  involves  change  of 
only  one  independent  variable.  If  ta,  db,  Be  be  variations  of  a,  b,  e 
and  6£,  Si],  iC  ^  rotations  about  the  three  axes,  then  if  the  body  is 
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perfectly  free  these  six  quantities  are  independent.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  a  single  constraint  is  effected  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
single  equation,  for  example 

ASa  +  B8b  +  Cic  +  GK  +  Sifl  +  ISC=0.  (9) 

The  imposition  of  one  such  relation  removes  one  of  the  dt^rees 
of  freedom  of  the  body,  the  imposition  of  five  such  conditions  would 
leave  the  body  with  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  freedom  would  be  of  the  nature  just  explained.  For 
let  five  such  equations  hold,  and  bo  independent  in  the  sense  that 
the  determinant  given  by  the  co-efficients  of  any  group  of  four  of 
the  variations  is  not  identically  zero.  We  can  find  any  five  of  the 
quantities  3a,  ib,  ...  in  terms  of  the  sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
displacement  is  settled  when  the  angular  displacement  df',  say,  round 
the  axis  of  sis  assigned.  ThusthedisplHcementisonoof  thecentroid 
in  a  perfectly  definite  direction,  and  a  rotation  of  corresponding 
amount  about  a  determinate  axis  through  the  centroid.  This  can  be 
shown,  as  at  §  114  above,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  lioear  displacement, 
parallel  to  this  axis,  together  with  a  rotation  about  a  definite  parallel 
axis,  that  is  the  displacement  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  nut  on  a 
definite  screw. 

*2'j6.  Condition  that  aWrench  slwnld  prodoce  no  Displacement 
about  a  (Htos  Screw.  Bociprocal  Sctowb. — In  §  177  we  have  con- 
sidered the  system  of  forces  called  a  wrench,  and  defined  the  pUcA  of 
the  xarmieh  as  the  ratio  of  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  about 
the  axis  of  the  wrench  to  the  intensity  of  the  wrench,  that  is  to  the 
resultant  of  the  force  along  the  axis.  We  may  consider  the  axis 
of  the  wrench  as  that  of  a  screw,  and  speak  of  the  wrench  either  as 
a  wrench  or  as  a  screw. 

Let  now  the  body  be  acted  os  by  a  wrench  of  intensity  F  on  & 
screw  jS.  The  resultant  couple  being  G,  the  pitch  of  the  wrench  is 
GjF:  denote  this  by  p^.  Now  let  the  body  be  free  to  move  about  a 
screw  a  of  pitch  p^  at  a  perpendicular  distance  h  from  pg,  and  con- 
sider the  work  done  by  the  wrench  in  a  twist  of  auiplitude  t^  about  a. 
The  couple  of  the  wrench  resolves  into  two  couples,  one  round  the 
'  screw  a  of  moment  Gco&afi,  where  a^3  denotes  the  angle  between  the 
two  screws,  and  the  other  of  moment  G'sina/3,  the  axis  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  a.  The  force  /'  resolves  into  two  forces,  one,  Fcosafi, 
along  a,  the  other, /"sina/J,  at  right  angles  to  a,  and  at  the  per- _ 
pendicular  distance  h  from  it.  The  displacement  along  the  axis  of ' 
a  is  pj^-     Hence  the  work  S  IK  done  in  the  displacement  is 

&cosa/3.3^  +  /"cosa/J.pjjB^  -  f  Asino/Jo^, 
This  may  be  written  more  briefly  as  the  equation 

iW=Fi{p^-i.p^)coBaj3-hBinali]H.  (10) 
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i  must  have  the  con- 

(P.+P(,)«»»|5-*»«»/3-«  (11) 

This  expression  may  be  called  the  work  eo-effieient  of  the  displace- 
ment round  the  screw  a.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  wrench 
acted  on  the  screw  a,  and  the  body  were  free  to  turn  round  the 
screw  (i,  the  work  co-efficient  would  not  be  altered.  We  fihali  denote 
it  in  future  by  O_o.  Two  screws  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  if  CT  „ 
vanishes,  that  is  when  a  wrench  on  one  screw  does  no  work  is 
a  displacement  of  the  body  on  the  other,  and  also  when  a 
wrentdi  on  one  screw  can  produce  no  displacement  of  the  body  on  the 
other. 

If  two  screws  intersect,  that  is  if  A  =  0,  they  are  reciprocal 
if  j:>,+Pg  =  0,  or  if  a|3=ir/2.  If  two  screws  are  at  right  angles, 
and  do  not  intra-sect,  the  value  of  A  is  not  zero,  and  the  value 
of  Ki  a  will  be  —Asina/3,  unless^  or  ^o  is  infinite.  When  p  =  oo 
the  body  is  incapable  of  rotation,  when  Pg^  '^  the  intensity  of  the 
wrench  ia  zero ;  since  a/3  =  ir/S,  the  wrench  cannot  move  the  body 
in  the  former  case,  in  the  latter  case  the  couple  has  no  component 
about  a,  and  the  body  is  not  moved.  Thus  the  screws  in  this  case 
are  reciprocal. 

If  a,  /)  be  coincident  h  =  0,  and  the  body  will  not  be  moved 
if  p^  and  pg  are  both  zero  or  both  infinite.  In  the  former  case  there 
is  no  couple,  and  the  body  iscapable  only  of  rotation;  in  the  latter  case 
there  ia  no  force,  and  the  body  is  capable  only  of  motion  of  transla- 
tion. Heoce  there  is  no  work  done  in  any  displacement,  and  the 
screws  are  reciprocal.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  if  the  pitch 
of  a  Sicrew  be  zero  or  infinite  it  is  reciprocal  to  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  a  cyliodroid  is  determined  by  two  screws.  It 
follows  that  if  a  screw  be  reciprocal  to  two  screws  8,  i^  on  a  cylindroid 
it  is  reciprocal  to  every  screw  on  the  cylindroid. 

It  has  been  proved  above  that  a  twist  on  any  other  screw  \ii  on 
the  cylindroid  can  be  expressed  as  a  twist  on  each  of  the  screws  $,  <p. 
Hence,  since  a  wrench  on  /)  does  no  work  on  a  body  free  to  move  in 
a  twist  round  0  or  0,  it  can  do  no  work  in  a  twist  round  \(/.  Thus 
the  proposition  is  proved.  It  is  stated  shortly  by  saying  that  the 
screw  fl  is  reciprocal  to  the  cylindroid  $,  <j>. 

*297.  Oonditions  of  Eatdlibrium  given  by  Theory  of  Screws. — 
Now  returning  to  the  question  of  equilibrium,  we  have  for  each 
degree  of  freedom  of  the  body  an  equation  of  the  form  (10).  Thus 
if  a,  fi,  y,,..  denote  the  various  screws  about  which  the  body  can 
move,  and  0  denote  the  wrench  to  which  the  forces  reduce,  we 
have  for  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
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For  a  rigid  body  there  are  sis  such  independent  equations  if  the 
body  is  perfectly  free.  The  freedom  of  the  body  is  limited  by  the 
intRxluction  of  coDstraiiits,  whifch  are  each  expressed  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  (9).  Let  these  equations  be  in  number  7n(m  ■=  6),  then 
the  body  has  6  -  m  degrees  of  freedom. 

Thua  if  i»  =  4  it  c&n  be  proved  that  for  equilibrium  the  wrench 
to  which  t^e  forces  reduce  must  be  reciprocal  to  each  of  tioo  acrews. 
Thus  there  are  in  this  ca^  only  two  freedoms,  that  is  in  reality  only 
two  independent  equations  d  the  form  (10)  hold  for  the  body. 

If  two  screws  about  which  the  body  is  free  to  move  be  deter- 
mined, the  body  is  free  to  move  about  any  screw  on  the  cylindroid 
expressed  by  these  two  screws.  For  as  stated  above  a  twist  about 
any  screw  on  a  cylindroid  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  twists  about 
any  two  axes  on  the  same  cylindroid. 

A  crylindroid  contains  all  the  screws  (infinite  in  number  of  course) 
which  are  related  to  two  screws,  and  is  called  a  «erew-com.plex  of  the 
teeond  order ;  all  the  screws  which  can  be  constructed  from  three 
given  screws  form  a  screw-complex  of  the  third  order ;  and  so  on. 
A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order  comprises  all  the  screws  which 
can  be  formed  from  six  given  screws.  A  body  capable  of  turning 
round  six  given  screws  is  a  perfectly  free  rigid  body,  and  can  turn 
about  every  line  in  space.  A  screw-complex  of  the  sixth  order 
therefore  comprises  every  line  in  space. 

For  further  information  on  the  Theoiy  of  Screws  the  reader  is 
referred  bo  Sir  Robert  Ball's  treatise,  and  also  to  Professor  Minchin's 
*'  Treatise  on  Statics,"  vol.  ii.  The  subject  is  intimately  related  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  Ltneor  CompUax*,  which  has  been  treated 
by  FlUcker,  Klein,  and  others. 

298.  deduction  of  Applied  Forces  to  Two. — The  applied  forces 
on  the  body  may  of  course  be  reduced  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  two  forces.  It  is  only  necessaty  to  take  any  one  of  the  resolutions 
to  a  force  F  and  a  couple  &  in  a  plane  inolined  at  some  definite  angle 
^  to  the  force.  Then  suppose  the  couple  represented  by  two  equal, 
and  along  the  projection  of  F  upon  the  plane  of  the  couple, 
find  opposite  forces,  one  Gja  at  a  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  F, 
and  the  other  Gja  at  a  distance  a  from  the  plane  of  FbhA  the 
former  force.  The  two  intersecting  forces  F  and  Gja  give  a  resul- 
tant/?=(.*'+ 6»/a»+ 2^(?/o.co8^)»,  inaplaneat  right  angles  to  that 
■of  the  couple,  inclined  at  an  angle  coa^'{(/'-t-G/([.cos0)/7?}  to  the 
direction  of  F.  This  resultant  R  and  the  other  force  Gja  form  a 
system  of  two  forces  equivalent  to  the  applied  system. 

A  particular  case  of  reduction  to  two  forces  which  is  worth 
noticing  is  the  following.  Let  Oz  (Fig.  136)  be  the  central  axis  of 
the^stem.  The  force  ^isat  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
Replace  the  lutter  by  two  opposite  forces  each  Gja  acting  parallel  to 
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the  &xia  Ox,  and  at  points  A,  A',  ^,  -  Ja  from  0  along  Oy,  and 
replace  J  by  two  forces  each  ^/"acting  parallel  to  0^  at  ^,  A'.  The 
forces  \F  ai^AGja  at  A  give  the  foroe  1{P  +  iG'ja'y  acting  along  AO, 
and  similarly  those  at  A'  give  a  force  of  the  same  amount  at  A', 
These  forces  act  towards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  xOi/,  and  are 
inclined  to  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  186  at  angles  each  tan  ~'( /'a/26). 

2<)9.  Farther  DiacuABion  of  Workditerioii  of  Equilibrium. — 
Betuming  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  material  system  of  any  kind, 
we  see  that  the  condition  of  invariability  of  any  configuration  of  the 

no,  136. 


r!«m,  that  is  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  in  that  configuration,  is 
t  the  impressed  forces  on  the  sjrstem  should  not  do  any  work  in 
any  infinitely  small  possible  dLiplacement  of  the  system  from  that 
configuration,  so  far  at  least  as  quantities  of  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities  are  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  Sx,  iy,  bz  be  any 
infinitely  small  changes  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  the  sum 
Z{Six+  Y&y  +  Z&z)  must  vanish  for  the  changes  of  configuration  of 
the  particles  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  X,  Y,  Z 
represent  work-forces  defined  as  at  §  214  above,  and  that  the  sum 
is  taken  for  all  points  to  which  these  forces  are  applied,  and  which 
move  so  that  the  forces  do  work. 

To  see  that  this  condition  holds,  we  take  the  case  of  a  system  the 
configuration  of  which  is  specified  by  m  independent  co-ordinates, 
P,  q,  ....  Here  the  work  equation  for  infinitely  small  changes,  ip, 
tg,  ...,  of  these  co-ordinates  is 


lSfF=PSp  +  QSq+.. 


(13) 


If  for  aUpOBtiUe  modea  of  variation  of  the  configuration  this  sum  of 
works  vanish,  the  forces  acting  on  every  part  of  tibts  system  must  be 
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a  balancing  Byatem  of  forces,  otherwise  work  would  be  done  in  one  or 
more  of  the  possible  modes  of  displacement.  The  condition  is  there- 
fore sufficient.  To  see  that  it  is  necessary  we  may  limit  the  freedom 
to  any  one  co-ordinate,  p,  say.  Then  the  work  done  in  any  displace- 
ment will  he  Pip.  If  tins  is  not  zero,  it  can  be  made  aero  by  applying 
a  force  P'  such  that  for  a  displacement  ip,  {P  +  P')Sp  =  0,  or 
P=  -  P'.  The  system  is  now  in  equilibrium  and  cannot  have  been 
in  equilibrium  before. 

It  is  always  possible  to  limit  the  freedom  to  any  one  of  the  possible 
freedoms  of  the  system  by  means  of  frictionless  constraints.  Hence 
we  see  that  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  change  of  configuration 
of  any  kind  in  a  system  the  configuration  of  which  is  fixed  when  the 
co-ordinates  p,  q,  ...,  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  and  su£Scient  that  the 
work  done  by  the  forces  in  every  possible  displacement  should  vanish. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  obtained  for  the  separate  particles  of 
the  system  by  the  introduction  of  the  constraints  have  been  given  in 
§  293  above. 

Since  the  co-ordinates  p,  y,  - .  - ,  are  independent,  we  must  have  more- 
over for  equilibrium  the  relations 

P=0,    e  =  0,   i?  =  0,  ....  (14) 

300.  Stable,  TTnstable,  and  Hentral  EQuUlbrinm.— In  the  case  of 
a  conservative  system,  in  which  also  no  work  is  consumed  in  over- 
coming frictional  resistances,  the  work  i  W  has  the  value 

ar.-(|„....), 

that  is,  it  is  the  amount  of  diminution  of  the  potential  energy  involved 
in  the  displacements  Sp,  ...,  and  we  have  seen  that  for  equilibrium 
the  value  of  E  must  be  stationary.  In  general,  though  not  necessarily 
in  all  cases,  £^  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  (lEj^  =  0,  ..., 
that  is  in  a  coafiguration  of  equilibrium.  In  the  case  of  a  minimum 
of  E  any  small  displacement  from  the  configuration  of  equilibrium 
would  (when  small  quantities  of  higher  order  than  the  first  are  taken 
into  account)  involve  an  increase  of  the  potential  energy,  that  is  any 
forces  applied  to  produce  the  displacement  would  on  the  whole  have 
to  work  against  the  forces  depending  on  E  called  into  play  by  the  dis- 
placement. The  system,  if  displaced  and  then  left  to  itself  by  the 
removal  of  the  displacing  forces,  would  under  the  forces  depending 
on  the  value  of  E  now  existing  return  towards  the  position  of 
equilibnum.     The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  stable. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  forces  apphed  to  produce  the  displacement 
from  the  configuiation  of  equiUbrium  act  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  called  into  play  by  the  variation  of  E,  which  wiU  be  the  case  if 
J?  is  a  maximum,  the  system  if  left  to  itself  after  any  small  displace- 
ment will  move  further  away  from  the  equilibnum  configuration. 
The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  be  unstable. 

If  finally  the  forces  depending  on  E  are  zero  after  any  amaU  dis- 
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placemeat  there  is  equilibrium  also  in  the  new  configuration,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  said  t-o  be  neutral. 

We  have  examples  in  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  under  gravity,  for 
example  a  pendulum.  In  every  such  case  the  equilibrium  is  ^ble 
only  when  the  body  is  in  the  lowest  position  which  it  can  aasume. 
Take  the  case  of  a  ball  on  a  surface.  If  it  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  a 
epherical  cup,  the  equilibrium  ia  essentially  stable.  If  the  ball  is  at 
the  top  of  a  spherical  cap  the  equilibrium  is  essentially  unstable.  If 
it  is  at  rest  on  a  plane  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

Abodymay,however, beatable  for  some  displacements  and  unstable 
for  others.  For  eitampte,  let  the  ball  be  at  rest  on  a  saddle-shaped 
suriace,  so  placed  that  one  principal  section  of  it  is  convex  upwards, 
the  other  coucave  upwards.  The  ball  is  stable  for  displacements 
along  the  concave  section,  and  unstable  for  displacements  along  the 
other. 

301.  Example.     The  Fanicnlflr  Polygon. — A  usual  but  very 
instructive  example  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  is  the  f  imicular 
polygon   represented   in   Fig.    137.      A 
number  of  weights,  lo,,  lo,,  ....  tOg,  are  Fig.  137. 

suspended  at  points  B,  C,  D,  ...,  M  At 
different  distances  apart  along  a  cord 
which  is  secured  at  its  ends  to  fixed 
points  A,  N.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
inclinations  of  the  successive  parts  of 
the  cord  to  the  horizontal  and  the 
stretching  forces  in  those  parts. 

We  suppose  the  mass  of  the  cord 
itself  to  be  negligible,  so  that  no  action 
(£  gravity  on  it  has  to  be  considered. 
Also  we  suppose  that  the  cord  is  without  rigidity,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  under  forces  appliedto  itt 
ends,  unless  those  forces  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  evety  |»rt;  of  the 
cord  between  the  points  of  application  ia  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
forces.  The  applied  forces  are  the  weights  w. ,  w,, . . . ,  w,,  and  it  is  clear 
that  under  their  action  the  cord  will  lie  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
A,  N.  Let  the  weights  be  arranged  in  the  order  shown  in  the  figure 
from  the  extremity  A  of  the  cord,  and  let  a,,  a,,  ,..,  a„  a^+^  be  the 
lengths  of  the  portions  of  cord  AB,  BC,  ...,  MN.  Further  let  the 
distances  of  the  points  B,  C,  D,  ..  ,  N'  below  the  horizontal  through 
A  be  ^,,  y,,  i/„  ...,  ya+[,  and  their  horizontal  distances  from  A  be 
a;,,x„a;„  ...,«,+,.  Then  for  any  possible  displacements  of  the  system 
the  equation  of  work  is 

8r=«;,Sy,  +  w,ay,+  ...+w,«y,. 
For  equilibrium  the  expression  on  the  right  must  be  tero. 

The  geometrical  equations  are 

V  +  y,*  =  «,', ,(*.+, -a:.)'  +  (y.+,-y.)'  =  «i;+„ 

which  give  the  «  + 1  relations 
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M«i+yi«y,-0,  ...,<a!,+,-*,)(-8a!,)  +  (y,+,-y,)(-ay,). 
since  9a:,+,  =  0,  8y,+,-0. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  the  last  set  of  equations  by  X,,  the  second 
byX^  ...,and  ^e  last  by  X,^.,,  adding  to  the  expression  for  the  woric 
and  equating  separately  to  zero  the  co-efficients  of  8y„  dy„  ...,  By, 
thus  formed,  we  obtain 

w,  +  X^i  -X/y,-y,)  =  0  l 

«',+^i(y.-yi)-^<y»-yj)=o  I  (15) 

Beddee  these  we  have  from  the  terms  in  dx„  Hx,,  ...  the  equa- 
tions 

\x^-\{x,-x^)  =  Q,  X,(x,-i,)-X,(«,-x,)-0,  ..., 

\x^  =  X^a;,  -  «,)  =  \{x^  -x^  = =  X,+[(a:,+ ,  -  x,)  -  r,  say. 

These  give  values  of  X,,  X^  ...  in  terms  of  the  oonstant  r.  Sub- 
stituting in  (15)  we  obtain  the  n  equations, 


Jy,-y,_^i-Vt\ 


(16) 


If  e,,  e^  ...,  9,+i  be  the  angles  the  parts  n„  a„  ...,  0,+,  of  tha 
cord  make  with  the  horizontal,  ,v,/a;j^ tan0„  (y,  — yi)/(3;,  —  a^)^ 
tan0„  ...,  so  that  the  equations  just  found  may  be  written 

w,=T<tanej-tanSi)  \ 

«.,  =  r(tan9,-tane,) 


=  r(tane,+,-tan8,) 


The  obvious  interpretation  of  these  equations  is  that  r  is  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stretching  force  in  each  cord.  Evidently 
the  same  horizontal  pull  must  be  exerted  towards  each  side  on 
every  individual  particle,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  of  (15)  and 
(17)  are  the  sums  of  the  upward  vertical  pulls  exerted  on  each 
3>ari;icle  by  the  cords  attached  to  it.  The  stretching  forces  in  the 
cords  AB,  BC,  ...  are  respectively  X,o„  X,a„  ...,  X,^.,a,^,, 
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For  the  complete  determination  of  6p  6,,  ...,  6„^.,  we  have  the 
two  oonditioiks 

djSinS, +  a,sine,+  ..,+a,+i8inB,+,  =  A  \    «jgi 

a,coB9j  +  a,co6e,+  ... +ffl,^.|a»e,+,  =  i  f 

vhere  h,  I  are  reepectively  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  distance  of 
iVfrom  A.  EquatioDB  (17)  serve  to  find  tanS,,  tanO,,  ...,  tanO,^  in 
terms  of  ta,n6,  and  r.  Substitution  in  (18)  mil  then  give  0,  and  r, 
and  the  problem  is  completely  solved. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  take  the  dmple  case  of  two  equal 
weights  connected  as  in  Fig.  1 38  b;  three  equal  strings  with  two 


points  on  the  same  level  and  at  a  distance  I  apart  (2  >  a).     The  equa- 
tdons  are  in  this  case, 

to = T<tan  e,  -  tan  »,)  =  T(tan  fl,  -  tan  »,) 
sin  ft,  +  sin  9,  +  dne,  =  0 
coeft,  +  coeft,  +  cosfl,  =  0. 
If  in  these  equations  we  put  ft,  =  0  we  obtain 

tan8,+tanft,»0 
sinft,  +fdnfl,  =0 


The  first  two  of  these  are  satisfied  by  fl,  =  2ir-flj.  The  values 
0,=  -9,=  ^irmight  betaken  as  a  solution,  but  they  would  give  ^— a, 
a  case  which  is  excluded  by  the  question.     The  other  values  give 


This  is  the  solution  represented  in  Fig,  138,  and  it  is  evidently  the 
only  solution. 

302.  Example.  Bifllar  Snspensloit. — As  an  example  of  stability 
of  equilibrium  we  consider  here  an  arrangement  which  forms  part  of 
several  instruments  of  great  importance  in  Physics.  A  body  of  given 
mass  M  is  suspended  by  two  threads  X,  L  of  given  lengths  attached 
at  their  upper  ends  to  two  fixed  points  not  necessarily  in  a  horizontal 
line.     The  points  of  attachment  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  to 
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the  suspended  body  are  not  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level,  or  at 
equal  distances  oa  the  two  sides  of  the  vertical  through  the  centroid 
of  the  body. 

In  Fig.  139  A,  B  ara  the  projections  on  a  horizontal  plane  of  the 
points  to  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  are  attached,  A',S  are 
those  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  or  paints 
Fia.  139.  at  which  they  are  attached  to  the  body.  A.",  S' 

are  those  of  the  latter  points  when  the  body  is 
deflected  from  the  position  indicated  by  A'E. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  body  is  in  stable  equili- 
brium when  J  '^  are  in  line  with  A  B. 

That  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  thi« 
position  is  evident  from  ih»  fact  that  then  the 
threads  are  in  one  plane.  For  let  the  body  be 
deflected  from  that  position  to  that  shown  by 
AB,  A"S' .  Each  thread  becomes  inclined  to 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  two  upper  points 
of  attachment,  and  a  couple  is  brought  into 
play  tending  to  briag  the  body  beck  to  the 
former  position.  The  horisontal  components 
of  the  tension  of  the  threads  act  along  AA" , 
B'B,  and  are  equal  and  parallel  since  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  the  body  to  remain  in 
the  same  vertical  in  all  positions  of  the  body. 
The  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  threads  is  Mg,  the 
gravity  of  the  body.  Hence  if  one  of  these 
vertical  components,  that  ia  AA'  say,  be  denoted 
by  \Mg{l  +c),  the  other  must  be  ^Mg{\  -e). 
Also  if  the  mean  of  the  vertical  heights  of  A  above  A',  and  B  above 
B  \ie  k,  and  the  former  height  be  Ml  +/),  the  other  must  be  &(1  -f). 
If  e  be  positive,  /  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
greater  or  less  stretching  force  acts  in  the  thread  of  greater  vertical 
height. 

Let  L  be  the  restoring  couple  called  into  play  when  the  body  is 
defl.ected,  and  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallels 
AA",  BB".  Then  the  horizontal  forces  along  these  lines  are  each 
Ljp.  This  is  the  horizontal  force  which  must  be  applied  at  A",  B' 
in  each  of  these  directions  to  keep  the  body  deflected.  Hence,  since 
for  each  thread  the  vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  the  direction  of  the 
thread  represent  the  directions  of  thtee  forces  in  equilibrium,  we 
have  the  two  equations 

BF'  Lip 


j(I+7)   jJWi+o)'  *<■-/)   iiW-0' 


But  if  AB^ia,  A'B'  =  2b,  the  sum  of  the  area£  of  the  two  triaugles 
AIA",  BIS'  is  ^i^AA' ^BBr)j>,  and  this  is  evidently  Safreinfl,  if  e  he 
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the  angle  of  deflection  AIA".     Hence  we  obtain  from  the  equations 
just  written 

i(^^-+5*-)p-^*irJf.2»s.i„e, 


This  shows  that  for  a  given  deflection  L  is  smaUer  the  greater  h, 
that  is  the  aenaHnUty  is  greater  the  greater  the  mean  length  of  the 
tlureads.  Also  Jj  is  greater  the  greater  a  or  6,  and  vanishes  with 
either  of  these  quantities.  The  sensibUity  therefore  is  less  the 
greater  a  or  b,  and  is  inflnite  when  a  or  fi  is  zero. 

In  general  the  arrangement  is  made  symmetrical,  that  is  each 
pair  of  points  of  attachment,  the  pair  at  the  top  and  the  pair  at  the 
bottom,  is  in  a  horizontal  lioe,  and  /  lies  midway  between  AB, 
and  also  between  A'B".     Hence 

£  =  Jr?'^sinfl. 

The  value  of  A  is  now  JP  -  AA"'  and  AA"'=a'  +  if-'iabcoae. 
Therefore  A*  =  P  -  (a  -  6)"  -  Aabma^^d.     Hence 

i  = J/?«t8infl (20) 

{P-(a-J)'-4aiein*ie}t  ^     ' 

If  the  fil^ee  be  nearly  at  the  same  distance  apart  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  I  be  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  h,  we  have 

Z  =  .%^sina.  (21) 

That  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  is  a  minimum  when  the 
threads  are  in  the  same  plane  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
body  b  deflected  from  that  position  each  thread  becomes  inclined  at 
a  greater  angle  to  the  vertical,  and  so  the  body  is  raised. 

303.  Stability  of  Equilibrinm  of  Bodies  at  Best  or  m  Steady 
Motion.  Centre  of  Or&vity.  Vehicles  HoTing  in  Onrres. — 
For  a  body  resting  under  gravity  on  a  plane,  whether  horizontal 
or  inclined-~for  example,  a  table  supporting  a  load — the  condi- 
tion of  stable  equilibrinm  is  simply  that  the  vertical  through  the 
centroid  of  the  body  shall  fall  within  the  ha»e  or  area  of  sup- 
port of  the  body.  To  define  this  area,  suppose  a  closed  thread 
placed  on  the  horizontal  plane  of  support  so  as  to  surround  eveiy 
point  of  contact  between  the  supports  of  the  body  and  the  plane, 
and  then  drawn  tightly  up  to  the  outer  supports.  It'  will  mark 
out  an  area  on  the  plane,  and  that  area  is  called  the  base  of  the  body. 

If  the  vertical  ^11  outside  this  area  the  resultant  force  of  gravity 
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on  the  body  and  the  resultant  of  the  vertically  upward  actions  ra»  the 
body  of  the  points  of  support  wiU  give  a  couple  tumiog  the  body 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  Hence  ia  produced  the  overtummg  of  a  cart 
or  carriage  when  it  is  drawn  along  a  slope  so  that  one  wheel  is  higher 
than  the  other,  or  in  other  cases  when  one  wheel  passes  over  a  euffi- 
ciently  high  obstacle. 

The  higher  the  centroid  of  the  vehicle  the  more  danger  there  is 
of  overturning — that  is,  the  smaller  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
vehicle  can  be  tilted  from  equilibrium  on  a  horiaontal  plane  without 
capeiaing.  This  angle  measures  the  margin  of  stability  of  the  body. 
For  let  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  centroid  to  the  plane  of 
support  and  meet  the  latter  in  C  (Fig.  140).     Then  if  .^  t«  one  of 


the  pointfiof  support  the  angle  through  which  the  body  can  be  turned 
in  the  plane  GCA  is  ta.a~'CAICG,  which  is  less  the  greater  CG.  The 
figure  shows  a  block  in  stable  equilibrium  tilted  over  through  a 
smaller  angle  CGD  or  BAD,  The  block  would  just  be  on  the  point 
of  overturning  if  it  were  tilted  so  far  that  D  coincided  with  A. 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  usual  to  refer  in  this  connection 
to  the  "  centre  of  gravity  "  of  the  body  instead  of  to  the  centroid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  point,  if 
any,  fixed  relatively  to  the  body  through  which  the  resultant  of  tiie 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  body  always  passes,  tn  what- 
ever position  the  body  may  be  placed  relatively  to  the  earth.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  such  point  exists  for  bodies  in  general,  but  only  for  dis- 
tributions of  matter  fulfilling  certain  conditions.  We  shall  discuss 
these  under  Gravitational  A  Uractum  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
the  forcefl  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  bodies  of  such  moderate 
dimensions  as  those  that  have  ordinarily  to  be  considered  are  very 
approximately  parallel,  the  resultant  of  gravity  always  passes  through 
a  small  space  about  the  centroid,  and  hence  the  centroid  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  fulfilling  the  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  body.  In  this  approximate  sense,  perhaps  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  Utter 
term  only  where  it  is  strictly  applicable. 
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Wlien  a  bod;^ — for  example,  a  railway  carriage — moves  with 
unifonn  speed  round  a  curve,  the  forcee  acting  od  the  body,  over  and 
above  those  required  to  give  the  acceleration  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  must  be  in  equilibrium.  For  this  reason  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  across  the  rails  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  the 
carriage  as  it  runs  is  tilted  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  carriage,  «  its  speed,  and  R  the  radius 
of  the  curve.  The  force  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path 
(supposed  plane)  is  Mi^jR.  The  reaction  of  the  rails  on  the  carriage 
must  be  such  as  to  give  a  resultant  through  the  centroid  of  the 
carriage  which  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical  and 
eqoal  to  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  the  other  horizontal  and  equal  to 
Mt^lB.  Hence  the  inclination  of  the  line  across 
the  raila  to  the  horizontal  is  \8.tir\Mi?jRMg)  Fi«.  141. 

or  tan-'(w'/jfi).  , 

Of  course,  in  practice  the  tilt  of  the  rails  j    i 

is  arranged  iar  scMne  convenient  speed  which  :  / 

should  not  be  exceeded.      The   passage   from  ,        '/ 

the  straight  to  the  curve  on  railways  is  also  ■     C/'-*— 

made  gradual    accenting   to   certain   practical  ■     / 

rules,  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  books  \    I 

oa  Civil  Engineering.  •  / 

Again,  let  a  pendulum  be  hung  in  such  a     'L....,.,a.)ja. 

carriage.  The  bob  will  move  outwards  from  ^^^^a^^^^^nl 
the  vertical  until  the  cord  is  so  far  inchned  as 
to  give  a  hcaisontal  pull  equal  to  that  required  to  give  it  acceleration 
equal  to  t^/fi.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  bob  to  the 
vertical  is  then  '^\gR — that  is,  the  thread  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  across  the  rails. 

In  turning  a  comer  quickly  a  bicyclist  inclines  the  machine  over 
towards  the  comer.  Let  PH  in  Fig.  141  represent  the  horixontal, 
and  let  PG  be  a  line  representing  the  inclination  of  the  frame  of  the 
bicycle  to  the  vertical.  Owing  to  the  grip  each  tire  has  of  the  ground, 
a  horizontal  force  is  applied  to  the  wheels  in  the  direction  PH,  besides 
a  vertical  component,  the  sum  of  which  for  the  two  wheels  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  rider,  with  a  slight  modification 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  wheels.  The  resultant  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion represented  by  PG.  On  bicycle  racecourses,  which  are  circular, 
the  track  is  inclined  inwards  to  give,  without  danger  of  slipping,  a 
reaction  along  the  sloping  frame,  as  here  indicated.  If  (?  be  the 
centroid  of  the  rider  and  machine,  the  resultant  may  be  there 
resolved  into  two  components,  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical.  The 
former  fumishee  the  inward  force  Mt^jR  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  turning,  where  v  ia  the  speed,  M  ihe  total  mass,  and  R  the 
radius.  The  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  machine  to  the  vertical 
has  the  approximate  value  v'jgR. 

304.  Xbinillbriiuii  of  a  Fendnlnm  hong  in  Vehicle  under  Accele- 
ration.— Also  as  another  case  of  relative  equilibrium  consider  a  pen- 
dulum hung   in   a  railway  carriage  which  is  undergoing  constant 
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acceleration  in  the  directioD  of  motion.  The  posltioo  c^  the  pen- 
dulum is  one  inclined  backwards  juet  enough  to  give  a  forward 
pull  ma  on  the  bob.  Hesce  the  iuclination  of  the  thread  to  the 
vertical  ia  tan " '(a/(?)'.  If  the  carriage  is  under  a  retarding  accele- 
ration of  the  aame  amount,  the  inclination  of  the  thread  is  in  the 
direction  of  motion  forwai^,  and  has  the  same  value. 

When  either  acceleration  is  imposed  from  uniform  motion  the 
pendulum  is  deflected  and  oscillates  about  the  position  just  indicated, 
finally  coming  to  rest  in  the  inclined  position  if  the  acceleration  is 
uniformly  maintained. 

305.  Simple  Conical  Pendulum. — As  an  example  of  relative 
equilibrium  we  may  consider  the  arrangement  called  the  Conical 
Pendulum.  A  particle  P  of  mass  m  is  suspended  1^  a  cord  of 
negligible  mass  from  a  fitted  pointjl  (Fig.  142),  and  describes  uniform 
circular  motion  under  the  action  of  gravity  round  the  vertical  through 
the  point  support.  The  hcnizontal  component  of  pull  T  applied  by 
the  thread  gives  the  necessaiy  acceleration  of  the  particle  towards 
the  centre  C  of  the  circular  orbit ;  the  vertical  component  balancee 
the  weight  of  the  particle.  Thus  if  tr  be  the  velocity  of  the  particle, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  path,  I  the  length  of  the  Uiread,  and  0  ite 
inclination  to  the  vertical,  we  have  TBin6  =  mv'llgind.  But  the 
vertical  component  of  T  is  TVmO,  and  therefore  Tco»d=mg.  Hence 
we  obtain,  substituting  in  the  former  relation  mgjcoe6  for  T, 

v'coBe=gleia'B. 

Now  if  T  be  the  period  of  revolution  of  the  particle  in  the  circle, 
r=2jr(mnft/»,  and»'  =  4ff'?«n*e/r».     Substituting  this  value  of  u*  in 

the  equation  last  obtained  we  find  gr'  =  4v'lcoad,  or 

"V-T^  (22) 

that  is,  the  period  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  equal  to 
the  vertical  distance  of  A  above  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

306.  Oomponnd  Conical  Feadulnm. — Now  let  the  pendulum  be 
a  rigid  body  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  point  ^  in  a 
vertical  spindle  round  which  it  turns  in  azimuth,  like  one  of  the 
arms  with  attached  weight  of  the  centrifugal  governor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Let  it  be  symmelrical  about  a  line  through  A  and  the 
centroid  G  of  the  pendulum,  and  let  it  revolve  with  constant  angular 
velocity  w  at  a  constant  inclination  0  to  the  vertical  (Fig.  143). 
It  is  required  to  find  the  period  of  revolution  r  in  terms  (^  u 
and  0. 

This  prohlem  may  be  solved  at  once  by  observing  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  a  top,  the  motion  of  which  is  limited  to  steady 
precession  about  the  vertical  (§  264),  or  it«  solution  may  be  deduced 
at  once  from  £uler's  equations  of  motion,  g  282  above.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, however,  to  solve  it  from  first  principles. 

We  observe  first  that  the  sum  of  the  moments,  about  an  axis 
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through  A  perpeDdicular  to  the  paper,  of  the  mass-accelerationB  of 
the  particles  towards  the  vertical,  must  be  equa]  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  the  same  axis  of  the  forces  applied  by  gravity,  that 
is  to  Mglahid,  if  Jlf  be  the  total  mass  of  the  pendulum,  and  I  be  the 
distance  of  G  from  A. 

Let  P  (Fig.  143)  be  o  particle  of  mass  m,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  plane 
PQR  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AG.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  PR 
from  P  on  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  syimnetiy  and  the  vertical, 

Fia.  143. 


and  let  x  be  the  distance  QR  from  the  foot  R  of  this  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  e^ymmetry,  I'  be  the  distance  AQ  and  y  the  distance 
PR.  The  distance  PU  of  the  particle  from  the  vertical  is  then 
J{{l!«iaB-x  cofifl)'  +  y'].  Eence  the  force  necessary  to  give  the 
acceleration  along  PU  required  for  the  rotation  is 

The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  line  through  A  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  is  the  component  along  the  line  RU  multiplied  by  the 
distance  AU.  The  component  is  mu'(/'sin6 -xcos0)  and  ^^  Is 
^cosO  +  xainO.     Hence  the  moment  required  is 


mia'^{{P  -  a^)sinecosfl  -  lfx{co^B  - 


n'9)}. 


If  now  we  find  the  sum  of  moments  for  all  particles  in  the  plane, 
we  see  that,  since  fand  B  are  the  same  for  all  such  points,  the 
terms  Mia'l'x(co^O  -  sin'6)  contribute  nothing  to  the  result.  Hence 
summing  for  the  whole  pendulum  we  liave  ij'sineco5e(Sm^'  -  2ww^), 
for  the  total  moment.  If  ^  be  the  moment  of  inertia,  of  the  pen- 
dulum about  the  axis  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and  0 
that  about  the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  foregoing  sum  is 
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«'(5-C0sinecoa8. 

aince  2mP - Sbw"  =  S wT  +  Sot/ -  Xmn^ -  Zm^  =  B-C. 

Equating  tfais  to  the  moment  applied  by   gravity,  we  obt&in 
u'  =  Afffl{B  -  (7)co8e,  or  since  u.  -  2Tr/r. 


=v^ 


etc. 


M,l 


(23) 


The  same  result  may  be  deduced  from  Euler's  equations  thus. 
We  have,  puttiog  Wj,  m,  for  the  angular  velocities  respectively 
about  the  azb  of  symmetry,  and  about  an  axis  perpendicuJar  to 
the  latter  through  A  in  the  plane  GJU,  Ai^-{C -  B)a>,h,,  =  L, 
where  L  =  Mgls\a6,  «i-0,  ii,  =  0,  iu,  =  uic<i8e,  <.i,  =  w8ine.  Thus 
we  obtain  at  once  J'  —  {/i-  C)co»8/Mgl,  the  same  result  as  before. 
When  the  pendulum  is  a  particle  of  mass  ?ii.  suspeaded  by  a  mass- 
less  thread  £  =  mfC  =  0,  and  M=m.  Hence  we  fall  back  on  the 
case  discussed  in  §  302. 

807.  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle  on  a  Snrfkce  and  on  a  Ourre. — If 
the  surface  is  smooth  it  is  only  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  particle  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface.  The  resultant  will  then  be  balanced  by  the 
reaction  of  the  surface.  Let  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  be  I,  m,  n,  and  X,  Y,  2he  total  components  along  the  axis  of 
the  applied  forces.     For  equilibrium  we  must  have 

The  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  of  any  point  on  a  surface  are  connected 
by  a  relation  which  is  expressed  by  ^(j-,  y,  s  )  =  0,  where ^  denotes  a 
function  of  cc,  y,  z.  If  rfj:,  rfy,  dz  be  increments  of  x,  y,  z  giving 
new  values  x  +  dx,y-Tdy,z-\-dz,  then 

ip{x  +  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz)-i,(3i,  y,e)  =  0. 

In  the  limit  when  dx,  dy,  dz  are  taken  very  small  this  gives 

S^       3y       vz 

Hence  d^jdx,  d<pjdy,  di^jdz  must  be  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  short  line  PQ  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  projections  on  the  axes  are  dx,  dy,  dz.  Since  this  holds 
for  every  direction  in  which  PQ  is  taken  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  P,  that  is,  dfjdx,  d^jdy,  d^jdz  are 
proportional  to  the  direction -cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  sur^ce,  we 
have  therefore 

_l^rf*_  1  dip_  1  d^  .-  , 

Xdx''Tdy"'Z'dz'  ^     ' 
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Theee  give  two  eqnationB,  which  with  i^x,  y,x)  =  0  determiae  the 
co-ordinates  of  P,  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

A  curve  is  given  by  two  independent  equations  connecting  the 
co-ordinates  x,  ^,  z  of  points  on  the  curve,  that  is  the  curve  is 
regarded  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  Let  I,  m,  n  he  the 
directiou'coainee  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  P,  then  if 
a  particle  be  in  equilibrium  on  the  curve  at  P  the  component  of  the 
applied  forces  taken  along  the  curve  must  be  zero,  that  is,  we  must 

lX+mY+nZ  =  0.  (26) 

This  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determines  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Now  let  the  surface  be  rough.  Resolve  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
forces  into  two  components,  one  along  the  normal  and  the  other  in  the 
tangent  plane.  The  former  is\X+iiY  +  r2,ii  we  puf  X,  /x,  v fur  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal.  We  shall  denote  this  by  ^.  The  cosine 
of  the  angle  6  say  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  applied 
forces  and  the  normal  is  this  quantity  divided  by  JX'  +  ¥^  +  2'. 
The  cosine  of  the  complementary  angle  is  ^1  -  cos'6,  and  therefore 
the  component  in  the  tangent  plane  is  i/.V'  ■*■  Y*  +  Z'  Jl  -  cos'd,  and 
has  the  value 

We  shall  denote  this  by  T.     Hence  for  equilibrium 

^iV*.r=0.  (27) 

No  force,  however  great,  which  makes  an  angle  0  with  the  normal 
to  the  surface  less  than  teai'^iiNjN,  that  is  than  tan~'ft,  will  produce 
motion  of  the  particle.  For  any  such  force  will  have  a  normal  com- 
ponent S'  and  a  tangential  component  T'  such  that#'tan6  =  T',  and 
since  tanO^fi,  T'  ■<ii.N'.  But  in  consequence  of  If'  friction  of  amount 
liN'  can  he  called  into  play  to  prevent  motion,  and  this  is  greater 
than  the  tangential  force  2". 

Now  imagine  a  curve  drawn  on  the  sut&ce  to  mark  out  a  region 
on  the  surface  ne&r  P  so  that  at  every  point  Q  on  the  curve  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  normal  at  P  makes  with  that  at  Q  is  just 
equal  to  tan"V-  That  curve  will  enclose  a  space  round  P  within 
which  the  angle  0  is  less  than  tan~'/»  ^^^  ^'^  every  point  of  which 
therefore  the  particle  is  in  equilibrium. 

In  the  same  wayfor  equilibrium  of  a  particle  on  a  rough  curve,  if 
OS  before  /,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  we  have  the 
tangential  component  IX+mY+rtZ.  The  component  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  the  resulant  force  and  the  tangent 
is  {{mZ-nYy  +  (HX-lZy+{lY-mXfy.     Hence  for  equilibrium 

lX-i-mY+nZ^ti{(mZ-'nY)  +  {nX-lZ)  +  (lY-mX)y  =  (),    (28) 
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which  with  the  two  equations  of  the  curve  determine  the  position  of 
equilibrium. 

Clearly  equilibrium  will  exist  for  any  point  for  which  the  angle 
e  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  iorae  and  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  latter  and  the  resultant 
force  is  less  than  tan~'/i.  The  angle  tau~  V  ^  called  the  angle  of 
repose. 
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308.  Fnnicnlftr  Polygon  and  Polygon  of  Forces/ — In  engineering 
the  forces  acting  on  the  different  parts  of  a  etructure  or  machine 
are  for  the  moat  part  determined  by  graphicot  processee.  Of  these 
we  give  a  short  account  here,  with  a  few  examples ;  but  many  other 
apfuications  will  be  found  in  what  follows. 

As  an  example  to  introduce  the  subject  we  take  the  problem  of 
the  funicular  polygon,  of  which  we  have  considered  (§  301}  the 
analytical  solution  in  a  certun  case.  At  each  point  1,  2i  3,  -- 
of  the  polygon  (Elg.  144)  three  forces  may  be  r^arded  as  acting, 


namely,  two  along  the  adjacent  parte  c^  the  chain,  and  the  third 
the  applied  force  U',  12'.  ...  aa  the  case  may  be.  In  each  part 
12,  23i  ■■■  ot  the  chain  the  stress  along  the  part  pulls  on  the 
terminals  with  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

Since  the  three  forces  at  each  point  1,2,  -  -  -  must  be  in  equilibrium 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle taken  in  order  (§  142).  Thus  they  can  be  represented  by  any 
triangle  to  the  sides  of  which  their  directions  are  parallel.  Taking, 
then,  11'  we  draw  a  triangle  the  aides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the 
forces  at  1,  we  denote  by  0  the  point  in  which  the  two  lines 
representing  the  forces  in  the  two  parts  of  the  chain  meet,  and 
indicate  by  arrows  drawn  within  the  triangle  the  directions  in  which 
these  forces  act  on  the  point  1.  By  an  arrow  on  the  third  side  and 
the  nnmber  I  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  that  side  the  applied 
force  which  acts  at  1  in  the  funicular  polygon  is  indicated. 
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Now  the  aide  of  this  triaagle  which  represdntB  the  force  from 
1  to  2  ill  ^^f>  funicular  polygon  will  with  a  reversed  arrow  represent 
the  opposite  force  which  acts  at  2  from  2  t>o  L  Then  drawing  a  line 
Irom  the  extremity  of  1  (Fig.  145)  parallel  to  the  applied  force  at  2 
(Fig.  144),  to  meet  a  line  from  0  drawn  parallel  to  the  force  in  the  part 
of  the  chain  from  2  to  3)  we  add  in  Fig.  145  the  triangle  the  sides  of 
which  and  the  arrows  within  it  represent  the  magnitudee  and  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  at  2  in  the  funiculai*  polygon.  The  line 
representing  the  applied  force  is  marked  2.  So  the  force-diagram. 
(Fig.  145)  is  constructed  by  adding  a  triangle  for  successive  points 
at  which  forces  are  applied  to  the  chain ;  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  any  partial  sequence  of  the  points  1,  2,  in  Fig.  144,  or  made 
complete  by  the  inclusion  of  all  such  points  together  with  the 
terminal  points  at  which  the  chain  is  supported.  [In  the  figures 
only  three  forces  are  shown,  but  there  may  of  course  be  any 
number.] 

For  distinction  the  numbers  which  designate  points  in  the 
funicular  polygon  and  corresponding  eidcB  of  the  polygon  of  forces 
are  printed  in  clarendon  type  in  the  former  case  and  in  ordinary  typo 
in  the  latter. 

309.  Forces  equlTtlsnt  to  Oiven  SjFBteiii  obt^ned  tnm  Force- 
polygon. — The  lines  1,  2,  ...  Fig.  145,  form  the  sides  of  a  polygcm 
which  represents  the  applied  forces  and  which  we  shall  call  tbe/oroe- 
diagram  or/ortie-polj/gon  ;  and  we  shall  prove  that  the  two  forces  which 
join  the  aztremitles  of  this  polygon  to  0,  if  taken  as  shown  hy  the 
arrows  in  Fig.  145,  represent  two  forces  which  properly  applied  to  a 
rigid  body  would  just  equilibrate  the  forces  1,  2,  ...  if  these  were 
applied  without  change  of  magnitude  or  line  of  action  as  given  in 
B4g.  144  to  the  same  body. 

For  these  two  forces  have,  when  the  forces  are  all  transferred  to 
one  point  of  the  body  (as  specified  in  §  177)  a  resultant  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  1,  2,  ....  Further  tJie  lines  bO,  Oa  represent  the 
«tretching  forces  in  the  terminal  part£  of  the  chain  (Fig.  144),  and 
when  the  chain  is  in  equilibrium  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  these 
forces  round  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  mtanents  of  the  applied  forces  about  the  same  point, 
since  those  in  the  parts  12t  23>  •■•  of  the  chain  being  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  have  no  moments  round  any  point.  Thus  the 
'equality  of  moments  must  still  exist  when  the  forces  H',  23',  •-■  are 
.applied  as  above  to  a  rigid  body,     Thus  the  proposition  is  proved. 

From  the  proposition  just  established  we  deduce  at  onoe  the 
conclusion  that  if  any  forces  11',  22',  ■-■  act  la  any  directions  in  one 
plane  on  a  rigid  body  they  are  equivalent  to  two  forces  represented 
tyj  Oa,bO  oiVi^.  145,actingin  these  directions  in  the  terminal  parts 
of  the  funicular  polygon  of  Fig.  144 ;  that  is  the  graphical  conatruo- 
tion  reduces  the  system  to  two  forces. 

But,  moreover .  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  given  system  of  coplaoar 
forces  acting  on  a  rigid  hody  we  can  construct  any  number  of 
funicular  polygons  each  of  which  will  give  a  system  of  two  forces 
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equivaldDt  to  the  given  ajstem.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
construction  that  the  origin  0  of  the  force-diagram  should  not  lie 
in  the  direction  produced  of  any  of  the  sides  1,  2,  ...  of  this  diagram, 
car  that  if  it  is  so  situated  a  terminal  point  of  the  funicular  polygon 
should  be  taken  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  applied  force  represented 
by  the  aide  of  the  force-diagram  on  which  0  lies. 

310.  Case  of  Vertical  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces  are 
vertical  the  sides  1,  2,  3,  ...  of  the  force-polygon  become  a  vertical 
straight  line,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  0  in  Pig.  147  give 


tho  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  f oi-ces  in  the  sides  of  a  funicular 
polygon  (Fig.  146)  which  correspond  to  these  lines.  We  may  apply 
this  to  find  the  funicular  polygon  in  which  would  hang  a  weightless 
chain  loaded  with  equal  weights  at  successive  equal  distances  apart, 


(1)  when  these  distances  are  measured  along  the  polygon,  (2)  along 
the  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  applied  forces.  We  shall 
suppose  first  the  terminal  points  A,  £  of  the  funicular  polygon 
given  and  to  be  on  the  same  level. 

Draw  the  force-polygon,  that  is,  draw  a  verbical  straight  line 
at  (Fig.  147)  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  applied 
forces.  Through  the  middle  point  m  of  this  line  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  take  any  point  on  this  perpendicular  as  origin  0. 
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From  0  draw  Uaee  to  a  6  and  each  of  the  pointB  of  division  of  the 
line  a  b.  These  sjre  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  a  funicular  poly^n 
in  which  the  chain  will  h&ng.  For  case  (1)  take  any  distance  r 
and  lay  it  off  from  0  along  Oa,  and  take  its  projection  p,  on 
Om.  T*y  the  same  distance  along  012,  and  find  the  projection^  on 
Om,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  lines  Oa,  012,  02S,  ...  Ob.  Take 
the  sum  u  of  the  projections,  and  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than  AB, 
diminish  or  increase  r  in  the  proper  proportion  to  give  the  proper 
enm  of  projections.  Having  obtained  the  projections  draw  vertical 
lineeat  suoceBsive  distances  apart  equal  to  the  successive  projections. 


Then  from  a  point  A  (Fig.  148)  representing  the  first  terminal  point, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical  in  \, 
from  1  draw  a  line  parallel  to  0 12,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2, 
and  80  on  until  at  tJie  point  £,the  polygon,  is  completed. 

For  case  (2),  draw  the  verticals  at  the  proper  equal  distsjicee 
apart.  From  A  draw  a  line  parallel  to  Oa,  meeting  the  first  vertical 
in  1,  from  \  a  line  parallel  to  012,  meeting  the  second  vertical  in  2. 
and  so  on  until  B  la  reached. 

Sll.  Given  System  of  Forces  Bednced  to  Two  Forces  throng 
Two  OiTfln  Fixed  Points  and  Internal  Forces. — In  the  apphcations 
generally  made  of  the  methods  of  graphical  statics  the  applied  forces 
are  given  in  magnitude  and  line  of  action.  We  have  seen  that  given 
coplanar  forces,  if  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  are  equivalent  to  two  forces 
represented  by  Oa,  bO  of  the  force-polygon,  which  set  alon^  lines 
parallel  to  these  directions  from  the  extreme  points  of  a  funicular 
polygon.  When  the  forces  act  on  any  connected  system  of  particles, 
each  force  may  be  regarded  as  applied  to  some  particle  of  the  systenL. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  two  forces  applied  at  two  arbitrary  points 
G,  ff  of  the  systiem  together  with  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces 
acting  between  G  and  B,  and  the  points  of  application  of  the  Farces 
(Fig.  150).  For  take  any  force  apphed  at  a  point  A  to  the  system. 
It  can  be  resolved  into  two  components  P,  Q  acting  at  A,  acting 
along  AG,  AH  respectively.  Introduce  at  G  two  opposite  forces 
each  equal  to  /*  in  the  hne  AG,  and  at  B  two  opposite  forces  each 
equal  to  Q  and  acting  in  the  line  AB.  Thus  we  represent  the  foroe 
at  J  by  a  force  P  at  G,  and  a  force  Q  at  B,  together  with  the  pair 
consisting  of  P  in  the  direction  AG  at  A  and  P  in  the  direction  GA 
at  G,  and  the  pair  consisting  of  $  at  .^  acting  from  A  to  B  and  Q 
at  ^acting  from  Bto  A. 
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The  s&me  process  can  be  followed  for  all  tfoe  applied  forces,  and 
we  obtain,  therefore,  a  resultant  force  at  G,  and  a  resultant  at  H, 
which,  with  the  pain  of  internal  f orcee  between  G  and  3  and  the 


points  of  application  of  forces  of  the  system,  are  equivalent  to  the 
given  forces. 

312.  STBtem  of  Forces  on  Bigld  Body  Beduced  to  Two  Forces 
throng  Two  Oiren  Points. — If  now  the  points  of  the  STStem  in- 
cluding G,  H  (Fig.  150)  are  rigidly  connected  the  introduction  of  the 
pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  is  by  the  connections  rendered 
unnecessary,  as  the  two  forces  acting  through  G  and  H  are  in  their 
action  on  the  body  equivalent  to  the  given  applied  forces.  These 
two  forces  must  therefore  with  the  given  applied  forces  form  a  force- 
polygon,  that  is,  if  the  applied  forces  be  laid  down  in  order  as  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  beginning  with  a  and  ending  with  b,  it  must  be 
possible  to  find  an  origin  0  auch  that  the  lines  Oa,  bO  represent  the 
forces  at  G  and  ff.     The  lines  aO,  Ob  represent  the  equilibrant  of  the 

The  forces  at  6  and  H,  which,  with  the  pairs  of  internal  forces 
specified,  are  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  on  the  rigid  system,  are 
therefore  the  forces  in  the  terminal  aides  of  a  funicular  polygon  of 
the  given  applied  forces. 

It  is  clear  also  that  in  the  case  of  a  rigid  system,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  funicular  polygon  so  that  the  terminal  sides  in  which  the 
pair  of  equivalent  forces  act  may  pass  through  two  points  8,  H  chosrai 
arbitnuily  in  the  body.  Though  only  one  pair  of  forces  through  6,  H 
is  obtainable  by  the  process  described  above,  it  is  clear  that  more  than 
one  funicular  polygon  can  be  drawn  by  which  the  system  of  forces  is 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  forces  through  G,  H,  For  let  the  single  result- 
ant force  (if  one  exist)  of  the  system  of  forces  be  found  from  the 
pair  of  forces  equivalent  to  the  given  s3rBtem,  and  its  direction  be 
laid  down  in  the  funicular  diagram.  Two  forces  in  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  resultant  to  G,  ^respectively  can  be  made  to 
give  that  resultant. 

313.  Oonditions  of  EatiUibriTUii  of  Ooplanar  Forces. — ^We  may 
now  consider  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  coplanar 
applied  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body. 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  are:  (I) 
that  the  forces  should  have  a  sero  resultant;  (2)  that  the  sum  of 
their  moments  about  any  point  in  their  plane  should  vanish. 

The  first  condition  is  evidently  fulfilled  only  when  the  foro»- 
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polygon  of  the  applied  forces  ie  closed,  that  is  when  the  points  a,  b 
coincide:  the  second  is  fulfilled  only  when  the  funicular  polygons  are 
cloeed.  [The  first  condition  is  sufficient  by  itself  when  the  foroee  are 
all  applied  at  one  point.] 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  one  funicular  polygon  is  cloeed, 
for  then  it  will  follow  that  all  are  closed.  Since  a,  h  coincide  in  the 
force-polygon  the  two  forces  Oo,  bO  to  which  the  given  forces  are 
equivalent  are  equal  and  opposite.  They  must  also  be  in  the  same 
line,  otherwise  the  Bum  of  tiie  moments  of  the  system  round  every 


point  in  the  plane  would  not  be  lero.  But  difierent  pairs  of  these 
equivalent  forces  are  given  by  the  different  positions  ^  0,  and  each 
force  of  every  pair  must  pass  through  both  the  terminal  points  A,  B 
of  the  funicular  polygon.     Hence  A,  B  coincide. 

This  ia  obviously  true  for  every  funicular  polygon  that  can  be 

If  tlie  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  all  pass  through  one  point  the 
polygon  of  applied  forces  is  closed,  and,  as  remarked  above,  that  is  the 
single  condition  necessary  and  sufficient  for  equilibrium.  From  this 
we  obtain  the  following  geometrical  theorem.  If  the  polygon  of  forces 
be  drawn,  and  from  any  point  Olines  be  drawn  to  the  pointe  of  meeting 
IS,  23,  34, ,  ...  of  the  sides,  and  if  then  from  a  point  cliosen  arbitrarily, 
in  the  line  of  action  of,  say,  the  force  1,  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to 
(J12to  meet  the  line  of  action  of  2.  then  from  the  latter  point  of 
meeting  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  0  23  to  meet  the  line  of  action  of 
3,  and  so  on,  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon. 

314.  Bedl^rocal  Fignres. — In  fact  the  following  geometrical 
theorem  holds  for  the  two  polygons.  The  force-polygon  (Fig. 
151)  drawn  in  a  plane  has  its  angular  points  joined  with  any 
point  0  in  the  plane.  Then  a  second  closed  polygon  (Fig.  152)  is 
drawn  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  lines  drawn  from  the  point  0  in 
the  first,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  the  angular  points  ot  the 
second  polygon  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  first,  and  these  lines  meet 
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in  a  point  O  (Elg.  15S).  The  polygons  are  said  to  be  reciprocal 
figures  and  the  points  0,  O  are  callM  their  poles. 

Each  polygon  is  a  force-polygon  for  a  syetem  of  equilibrating 
forces  acting  along  the  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  other,  and  a 
funicular  polygon  for  a  system  of  forces  acting  along  the  lines  through 
its  own  pole,  and  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  other  polygon. 
Henoe  the  names  rewprocal  figw"c».  The  diBcueaion  of  systems  of 
forces  by  means  of  reciprocal  diagrams  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  in 
his  Memoir  on  Bedproeal  Figures,  Frames,  and  Diagrams  of  Foreet. 
(Trans.  R.S.K,  vol.  xxvi.,  or  Rep.  of  Papers,  vol.  ii.  IGl.) 

315.  Giren  System  of  OopUnar  Forcas  repreBented  by  Single 
Force, — In  order  that  the  forces  in  their  action  on  a  rigid  body  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  single  force  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  force- 

Edygon  should  not  be  closed.  Then  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
at,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  two  forces  represented  by  Oa,  bO  of  the 
force-polygon,  and  acting  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.  Let  1,  m,  be  the 
points  of  application  of  the  termini  forces  of  the  funicular  polygon, 
and  the  two  lines  of  action  A 1,  Bm  be  produced  to  meet  in  C,  then  the 
two  forces  in  theae  lines  may  be  replaced  by  their  resultant,  a  single 
force  through  C.  The  same  reduction  to  a  single  force  may  be' 
obtained  by  any  funicular  polygon. 

If  the  two  forces  J 1,  ^m  (Fig.  1&3),  to  which  the  system  reduces 
in  the  first  instance,  are  parallel  the  construction  fails.    This  will  be 


the  case  when  the  pole  0  of  the  force-polygon  is  in  line  with  the 
terminal  points  a,  6  of  that  polygon.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
take  another  pole  not  so  situated,  and  the  reduction  is  given  at  once 
by  the  corresponding  funicular  polygon. 

When  the  force-polygon  is  dosed  the  single  resultant  is  zero.  If 
one  of  the  funicular  polygons  is  not  closed,  no  funicular  polygon  is 
closed,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  any  point  in 
the  plane  is  not  zero.  The  forcee  reduce  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  represented  by  Oa,  bO  in  the  force-polygon  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  154  by  the  two  dose  parallel  lines)  or  theptmillel  forces  ^1,  Bjn 
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of  the  fuDicular  polygon.  Hence  these  forces  £ona  a  couple,  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  which  round  any  point  in 
their  plane — that  is,  the  moment  of  the  couple — is  equal  to  the 
product  of  ^ther  force  by  the  distance  between  them.  Since  the 
force-polygon  is  closed  this  result  is  obtained  for  every  podtion  of 
0,  and  every  corresponding  funicular  polygon.  Diffei-ent  pairs  of 
forces  tire  obtained  for  the  couple  for  the  different  positions  0,  but 
all  have  the  same  magnitude  and  directiou  of  moment. 

Any  group  of  forces  of  the  applied  system  may  obviously  have  its 
resulbuit  determined  by  treating  it  as  a  separate  system  by  the 
methods  above  described. 

316.  Oaae  vS  Parallel  Applied  Forces. — When  the  applied  forces 
are  parallel  the  force-polygon  obviously  reduces  to  a  straight  line, 

and  the  lines  of  different  forces  may 
}riQ,  155,  in  whole  or  in  part  coincide,  though 

/their  directions    may    be    opposed. 
'     For  example,  when  the  system  haa 
a  EOro  resultant  the  polygon  is  still 
to  be  regarded  as   closed — that  is, 
^  .^  ■    ,  a  ^^^  terminal  points  a,  b  still  coiii- 

\  /  cide ;   the  straight  line   represents 

\  /  the  different  parts  of  the  polygon 

'>,  /  brought  together  in  line, 

''v      /  If  the  funicular  polygons  are  not 

/ _....';  '[ !„'  closed  the  forces  are  reducible  to 

C  ^  a  single  force  parallel  to  the  given 

forces.  For  example,  in  the  system 
of  forces  shown  in  Fig.  146  the  force-polygon  is  represented  by 
the  line  a,  1,Z,  3,  4,  5,  b,  in  Fig.  HI,  and  the  resultant  is  rapre- 
sented  by  the  line  ba.  To  find  its  hue  of  action  it  is  only  necessary 
to  draw  a  single  funicular  polygon  corresponding  to  any  pole  0  of 
the  force-polygon.  Two  forces  in  the  diractions  A\,  B5  (Fig.  146) 
meeting  in  Cwill  be  thus  obtained  which  are  equivalent  to  the  given 
forces,  and  the  line  through  C  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

317.  OfspMcal  Process  foi  Besnltant  of  Parallel  Forces.— From 
this  we  can  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  parallel 
forces.  For  let  U',  22"  (Fig.  155)  be  the  two  given  forces,  and  draw 
the  force-polygon.  Then,  choosing  a  pole,  draw  a  funicular  polygon 
as  shown.  Twoforcesin  the  directions  A\,  ^  are  equivalent  to  the 
two  given  forces.  These  are  respectively  the  resultants  of  11'  and 
F  and  22i  luid  F  acting  at  1  and  %  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Pro- 
duce AX  and  B2  to  meet  in  C,  and  draw  lines  through  C  parallel  to 
12.  and  to  the  given  forces  respectively.  Let  the  latter  line  meet 
12  in  i>.  Then  in  the  triangle  IDC,  ID  represents  F  and  DC 
represents  the  force  11',  and  in  the  triangle  2DC,  D2  and  DC 
represent  respectively  F  and  22'-  Thus  \DlDC=Ff[X  and 
I^IDC=Fj23:.  Hence  1/J//32  =  22'/ll',  which  is  the  well-known 
result  for  two  parallel  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body.  Plainly  all 
funicular  polygons  lead  to  the  same  result. 
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Clearly  from  this  it  is  poBfflble  to  replace  a  single  force  by  two 
forces  is  given  Uoee  parallel  to  the  giveu  force.  For  let  the  given 
force  act  at  C  and  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  C£, 
and  let  j1,  £  be  points  in  the  given  lines.  Through  E  draw  a  line 
parallel  Ui  AB  meeting  the  given  lines  in  P  and  G.  Join  BF, 
cutting  CE  in  H.     OH  and  HE  represent  the  force  which  must  act 

Fio.  166'. 


FiQ.  167. 


along  AF  and  B6  respectively.  This  follows  at  once  from  the 
similarity  of  the  triangles  CHB,  FHE. 

Th«  diagrams  (Figs.  156,  156')  show  the  possible  cases,  and  the 
description  applies  to  both. 

318.  Locns  of  Pole  of  Pnnicnlar  Pdygoiu  when  Tennlnal  Foicea 
pan  through  Fixed  Foimts. — ^The  position  of  0  may  be  taken  arbi- 
trarily, and  there  is  a  funicular 
polygon  for  every  chosen  position. 
When,  however,  conditions  are  im- 
posed on  the  terminal  forces  this 
choice  oi  0  iB  restricted.  Let,  for 
example,  the  terminal  forces  pass 
through  two  fixed  points  O,  H. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  pole  of  the 
funicular  polygons  is  displaced  the 
point  of  meeting  of  any  two  of  the 
ndee  of  the  polygon  moves  along 
a  straight  line.  For  in  Fig.  157 
let  1,  m  be  points  on  two  of  the 
applied  forces  from  which  the  sides 
\A,  mB  of  a  funicular  polygon  are 
drawn ;  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
forces  in  theee  linee  in  the  direc- 
tions .^1,  Bm  and  of  amount  given 

by  Oa,  hO  are  equivalent  to  the  applied  forces  included  between  the 
points  1,  nt>  Hence  the  resultant  acts  at  C,  the  point  of  meeting 
of  theee  f<«ces,  and  this  point  of  meeting,  as  0  is  varied  in  position, 
most  always  lie  on  the  line  of  the  resultant  through  0. 

We  can  now  prove  that  if  the  terminal  linee  .^1,  B^  of  the 
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fuoicalar  polygon  in  which  act  the  forces  represented  by  Oa,  hO  of 
the  force-polygon  pass  through  two  fixed  poiats  Off,  the  locus  of  the 
pole  0  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  joining  the  fixed  points.  The 
resultant  of  these  forcee  is  represented  by  the  line  ab,  and  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  two  lines  must  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  ab.  The 
lines  drawn  from  ab  to  the  pole  0  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  lines 
drawn  from  the  fixed  pointe  to  the  different  points  of  intersection 
C  at  Gl,  Bm  on  the  line  of  the  resultant. 

Let  C|,  C„  0,  be  different  points  on  this  line,  and  join  these  with 
G  and  H.  P^m  G  draw  a  line  paiollel  to  f7,^  intersecting  (7,C,  in 
Z,  tben  GC„  LG  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  forces  given  by 
Oa,  bO,  and  on  the  same  scale  LC,  will  represent  td)  the  resultant. 
Now  through  Cj,  L  draw  lines  respectively  parallel  to  (7,(?,  C,S. 
These  will  meet  in  a  point  G,  on  G3.  Similarly  lines  drawn  through 
C„  L  parallel  to  Ofi,  C,ff  will  meet  on  OS.  The  points  G,  G„  ... 
represent  the  poles  0  of  the  force-polygon.  The  locus  of  0  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  Gil. 

Or  suppose  the  terminal  force  ffl  resolved  into  two  components 
at  G,  one  along  GS,  the  other  parallel  to  the  single  resultant, 
and  resolve  the  other  terminal  force  in  the  same  msunsr.  The  two 
forces  parallel  to  the  resultant  must  together  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  resultant,  and  the  forces  along  Gff  must  be  equal  and  opposite, 
otherwise  the  resultant  could  not  have  the  direction  it  has.  There- 
fore, the  former  pair  of  components  is  always  the  same.  Let  ab  be 
divided  in  C  into  t^wo  parte  representing  these  components,  then  0 
must  be  so  situated  that  the  components  of  aO,  Ob  parallel  to  GH 
may  be  equal  and  opposite.     Hence  CO  is  parallel  to  Gff. 

Lines  drawn  through  Gff  parallel  to  aO,  Ob  respectively  are 
terminal  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  and  the  remaining  sides  are 
given  by  the  other  lines  drawn  from  the  pole  0. 

319.  Flames.  StiffliSBS  of  Frames. — The  reader  will  now  easily 
see  how  to  fipply  the  prindplee  which  have  been  explained  to  the 
solution  of  various  problems  regarding  funicular  polygons.  Tor 
example,  to  draw  a  funicular  polygon  the  terminal  sides  AA',  Bff  of 
which  shall  pass  through  two  fixed  points  G,  ff,  while  any  other  side 
shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  /,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  in  the 
diagram  of  the  force-polygon  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  funicular 
polygons  which  pass  through  G,  I  and  /,  ff.  The  point  of  intersection 
of  these  two  loci  is  the  pole  of  the  funicular  polygon  required,  which 
can  then  be  coostructed. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  with  such  problems  in  detail ;  we  pass 
on  to  give  one  or  two  applications  to  structures  of  connected  tnirs 
After  these  we  can  only  take  examples  as  they  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  phy^cal  results ;  but  many  most  interesting  applications  of 
graphical  statics  to  continuous  bodies  will  be  afforded  by  the  study 
of  the  elastic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  Fraime  isan  arrangement  of  bars  connected  where  they  meet  by 
joints,  round  which  each  bar  connected  is  otherwise  free  to  turn. 
Since  here  we  consider  only  plane  structures,  the  axes  round  which 
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the  bats  iara  at  the  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
bars.  The  applied  forces  are  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  pins 
uniting  the  bars  and  forming  the  joints,  and  not  to  the  ends  of  the 
bars.  The  only  forces  in  the  Mrs  are  then  stresses  along  their 
lengths.  In  st^ctures,  however,  the  bars  are  often  fixed  at  the 
ends,  and  this  has  an  important  effect  on  the  strength  of  those  bore 


which  act  as  strnte,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Elasticity. 

Aframeiasaid  to  be  stiff  when  no  change  of  relative  configuration 
of  the  bars  is  poffiible  except  that  produced  by  extension  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  han.  Consider  any  bar  of  such  a  frame.  Forces  are 
applied  to  it  I^  the  oth^  bars  at  its  extremities,  and  forces  from 
without  the  frame  may  also  be  there  applied  to  it  by  the  pins  of  the 
joints.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  the  bar  be  neglected,  the  applied 
forces  under  which  it  is  in  equilibrium  are  two  resultant  forces 
applied  at  its  ends.  Since  the  forces  internal  to  the  bar  form  by 
themselves  so  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned  an  equilibrating  system, 
tbe  forces  applied  t-o  the  ends  must  be  in  equilibrium.  They  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  must  act  along  the  bar  if 
it  be  straight. 

If  the  forces  on  the  ends  be  pulling  forces,  the  bar  is  said  to  be 
under  tension,  if  they  are  pushing  forces  the  bar  is  said  to  be  under, 
thrust.  Id  the  former  case,  as  already  stated,  it  is  called  a  tie,  in 
the  latter  a  strut. 

In  order  that  a  closed  frame  in  which  the  bars  meet  in  n  points 
may  be  stiff,  it  b  necessary  and  sufficient  that  there  should  be  2n-3 
connecting  bars. 

320.  Application  of  Oraphical  Hethods  to  find  StreBses  in  Ban 
of  Frame. — Fig.  158  shows  a  frame  formed  of  bars  jointed  at  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  ■-.,  8>  with  external  forces  applied  to  it  at  these 
points  as  shown  by  the  arrows  external  to  the  frame.  The  syBtem  of 
external  forces  is  in  equilibrium  tind  the   force-polygon  is  shown 
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below  in  Fig.  159.     0  is  the  pole  of  a  funicular  polygon  indicated  by 

the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  158,     This  polygon  is  of  couree  also  closed. 

The  fotoee  in  the  connecting  bare  are  found  for  each  point,  1,  2,  3,  ... 

of  meeting  the  force-polygon. 

We  begin  at  the  point  8>  where  only  three  forces  act.  The 
polygon  for  these  is  evidently 
the  triangle  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  lines  numbet«d  8,  9, 
10  in  Fig.  159.  ThiB  order 
gives  also  the  direction  of  the 
forces  at  8. 

Then  we  pass  to  7.  where 
four  forces  act ;  there  the  poly- 
gon of  forces  is  a  quadrilateral 
of  which  the  two  sides  7  and  9 
are  known,  since  the  force 
applied  by  Uie  bar  9  is  of  the 
same  amount  but  opposite  ui 
direction  according  as  it  acts 
at  7  or  8. 
The  ot.her  two  eidea  are  parallel  to  the  bars  11  and  12-    The  four 

forces  are  thus  in  the  order  indicating  their  direction,  7,  9,  11,  13, 

at  7.  , 

Next  we  take  the  forces  at  1.     There  the  polygon  is  a  pentagon  of 

which  three  sides  are  known,  those  given  by  the  applied  force  at  1, 


and  the  forces  applied  at  that  point  by  the  bare  10  and  11.  These 
Utter  forces  have  at  1  the  opposite  directions  to  those  applied  by  the 
same  hare  at  the  points  8  and  7  respectively.  Thus  the  polygon  is  to 
be  completed  by  sides  parallel  to  18  and  14,  and  taken  so  that  the 
pentagon  is  closed  by  the  sides  in  the  order  1,  14,  13,  11,  10,  which 
gives  the  direction  of  the  forces  at  1.     The  sides  10  and  13  cross. 

Similarly,  the  forces  applied  by  the  other  bars  are  obtained.  Tba 
nature  of  the  stress  in  each  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  by  the  lettere 
S,  T.     Thus  10,  U,  18,  21,  with  the  cross-bare  13  and  19,  are  in 
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compression  and  act  as  strata,  the  bars  9, 12, 16,  20,  with  the  cross- 
bars 11,  15,  17  are  is  tension,  that  is  act  as  ties. 

321.  Example.  Boof-Glrder. —Another  example,  showing  a  roof- 
girder,  is  given  in  Figs.  160,  161.  The  reader  should  go  through  the 
exercise  of  finding  the  force-poljgons  for  the  points  of  meeting, 


1>  2,  3>  4t  5)  6i  7r  observing  that  there  are  no  applied  forces  at  the 
two  latter  points.  It  will  be  verified  that  the  bars  12,  23,  34, 
45  are  stmts,  and  the  remaining  bars,  17,  27.  73,  36.  46,  65.  67, 
are  ties.  Each  bar  is  marked  in  the  diagram  with  S  or  T,  according 
as  it  is  a  strut  or  a  tie.    The  force-polygons  are  exhibited  in  Fig,  161 . 

823.  Example.  Bridge-OiTder. — Fig.  162  shows  a  bridge  girder 
with  two  seta  of  vertical  applied  forces.  The  polygon  of  forces 
consiste  of  two  sets  of  parall^  forces  arrauged  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers.  The  bars  in  the  frame  are  marked  T  or  S,  according  as 
they  are  tiea  or  struts. 

The  diagrams  show  the  forces  acting  in  bars  which  occur  in'  any 
section  of  the  girder,  and  of  course  a  girder  may  be  regarded  as  cut 


across,  provided  forces  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  maintain  equili- 
brium. These  forces  are  those  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  ban 
cut  acroea  by  the  parte  removed. 

When  the  frame  containa  bars  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
stiffiiess,  the  determination  of  BtreEses  becomes  more  troublesome, 
and  we  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question.  The  student  may  seek 
further  information  in  practical  works  on  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  or  in  the  treatises  on  Graphical  Statics  of 
Cremona,  Maurice  Uvy,  and  Oulmann. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EQnnJBBIUU  AND  HOTIOH  OF  A  OHAIN  OB  7LEZIBZ.E 
OOBD. 

S23.  IdeaJ  FleziUd  Chain.— The  leogths  of  flexible  compara- 
tively massless  cord  la  the  fuaicular  polygon  suggest  an  ideal, 
flexible,  and  massleas  couDection  between  particles.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  small  massive  particles  thus 
connected,  first  when  the  particles  are  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
then  for  any  field  of  force  whatever.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
particles  and  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  we 
Fio.  IH.  can  arrive  at  an  exact  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  a  flexible 
cord  or  chain  of  sensible  mass. 

A  chain  of  great  flexibility  and  considerable  mass  per 
unit  length  is  mode  for  certain  purposes  not  requiring 
great  strength  by  connecting  small  hollow  spberica!  pellets 
of  metal  by  abort  links  of  thin  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
Each  link  is  of  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  ehape  formed  by  two 
small  knobs  at  its  ends  and  the  connecting  piece  of  wire. 
The  adjoining  links  of  each  pellet  are  secured  by  these 
knobs,  which  have  been  passed  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter 
of  the  pellet  through  holes  the  edges  of  which  have  then 
been  pressed  down  round  the  wire.  This  is  an  approxi' 
mate  realisation  of  the  ideal  chain  referred  to  above. 
The  alternation  of  perfectly  flexible  links  with  loading 
spherules  will  help  to  make  the  dynamics  of  a  chain 
clearer,  while  leaving  the  results  applicable  to  continuous 
strings  and  cords  which  are  capable  of  being  r^^arded  as 
flexible. 

824.  Ohain  nnder  Gravity.  Tlie  Oatenary. — Let  the 
particles  under  the  action  of  gravity  be  n  in  number,  of  equal  gravity 
to,  and  separated  by  successive  flexible  links  each  of  length  a.  Then 
instead  of  (17)  of  §  301  we  have     ' 

ro=T<tane,-tane,)  =  r(tane,-tan9,)=...  =  r(tane,+  i-tane,). 

Now  consider  the  curve  touching  each  link  at  its  middle  point, 
and  let  there  be  a  horizontal  link  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal 
tangent  to  the  curve.     The  equations  just  written  express  that  the 
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tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  to  the  horizontal  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  of  each  point  of  contact  measured  along  the 
polygon  from  any  chosen  point  of  contact  at  which  tanS^O.  If 
arjw  be  denoted  by  c,  and  dutance  along  the  polygon  from  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  hnk  (evidently  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve)  be 
denoted  by  »,  the  property  just  stated  may  be  expressed  by 

tftii9  =  f  (1) 

Let  there  be  a  very  large  number  of  particles  at  very  small 
distances  apart  loading  the  chain,  then  the  polygon  approximately 
coinddee  with  the  curve,  and  can  be  made  to  do  so  without  limit  of 
closeness,  by  taking  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  successive 
particles  infinitely  short.  The  distance  «  along  the  polygon  thus 
agrees  in  the  limit  with  the  distance  along  the  curvo  between  the 
two  pointa,  and  (1)  may  be  applied  to  every  point  of  the  curve.  It 
may  now  be  written  in  the  form 

l=;  (^) 

where  dyjdx  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  y  with  increase  of  horizontal 
distance  x  from  the  lowest  point. 

Now  let  ds  be  an  element  of  length  of  the  curve  thus  obtained, 
and  let  ix,  Sy  be  corresponding  changes  in  a:  and  y.     We  have 

Ss'  =  8^  +  iy'  or  {»yl»sy - iy'Kta^  +  iy')  =  («y/B«)'/[  1  +  (iylixY). 
In  the  limit  when  dx,  ty  are  made  infinitely  small  this  becomes 
dy  1 

^y ^ (3^ 


Hence  by  (2) 


dy 
In  the  same  way  we  obtain 


V('^  +  c=-)  **^ 


d*    J{>P  ■*■<?)'  *®^ 

In  these  expressions  we  suppose  the  positive  sign  always  given  to 
the  radical. 

It  may  be  verified  by  the  reader  that  the  last  equation  is  deriv- 
able from  the  integral  relation, 

X  =  clog{«  +  V(s'  +  <?))  +  C,  (6) 
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where  C  is  a  coDstaat.  Since  s  is  measnred  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve,  and  we  take  a;  =  o  when  8=0,  we  have  (7=  -clogc.    Thus 

We  may  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 

•*- i 

where  e  Ib  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  If  we 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  quantity  on  the 
right  by  -s  +  J{^  +  (^  and  take  the  reciprocals  of  both  sides  we 
obtain 

so  that 

This  is  the  equation  in  terms  of  s  and  x  of  the  curve  to  which 
the  particles  hang.  It  is  known  as  the  caiaiartf  since  it  is  the  curre 
in  which  a  uniform  flexible  chain  fixed  al  its  two  ends  always  hangs 
under  gravity.  To  find  the  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  we  have, 
since  dyjdie=eje, 

l4(-4  (»> 

and  therefore 

where  (7  is  a  constant.  If  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  curve  C=  -o,  and  the  equation  is 

y  +  c  =  ^(/  +  e"'j.  (10) 

This  is  slightly  simplified  if  the  origin  be  taken  at  a  point  distant  o- 
vertically  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.     Then 

j-|(/+."-)-  (II) 

A  line  through  this  origin  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  lowest 
point  will  in  whst  follows  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissR,  and  the-' 
equation  of  the  curve  will  be  (11). 

Since  (7)  gives  ^  »  «*  +  c*,  equations  (4)  and  (5)  can  be  written 


da     y     (U     y 
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These  resnlta  are  shown  in  Fig.  1G5.  A  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 
catenary  at  any  point  P,  and  a  length  PT=ais  taken  from  P  along 
the  tangent.  The  point  7*  is  a  point  in  that  involute  of  the  catenary 
which  starts  from  the  lowest  point.  From  P  draw  the  ordinate 
of  tlie  curve  meeting  the  axis  OX  in  M.  From  T  draw  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ordinate  meeting  it  in  U.     Then 


%/■&= 


nPTR^oc»TPR. 


But  this  is  sjy,  that  is  PTjPM.  Hence  PTM  is  a  right  angle,  and 
the  tangent  at  7*  to  the  involute  meets  the  axis  OX  in  the  foot  of 
the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  P. 

JiSfisu,dx!da^cosPTR  =  amTPR^TMjPM~TMiy,  since  PTM 


Fig.  166. 


is  a  right  angle.  But  dxjde  =  cly,  hence  TM=e,  that  is,  the  point  of 
contact  7*  of  a  tangent  to  the  involute  starting  from  the  lowest  point 
of  a  catenary  is  nt  a  constant  distance  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  tangent  with  a  fixed  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
The  curve  possessing  this  property  is  called  the  tractory. 

We  have  thus  a  simple  rule  for  drawing  a  normal  and  a  tangent 
at  any  point  P  of  a  catenary,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  involute  already  referred  to.  Draw  the  ordi- 
nate MP  to  the  point  'P,  and  on  this  line  as  diameter  describe  a  circle. 
In  the  circle  lay  off  from  jlf  a  line  MToi  length  e,  and  draw  the  line 
PT.  PT  tenches  the  catenary  at  P,  and  a  line  PN  perpendicular  to 
P  is  a  normal.  T  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  involute.  This 
gives  of  coui«e  a  mode  of  describing  the  tractory  from  the  correspond- 
ing catenary. 

A  catenary  photographed  from  one  actually  formed  by  the  Sezible 
chain  describtd  in  §  323  is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  little  distortion  where  the  chain  passed  over  the  two  supports. 

325.  Oeometrical  Deflcription  of  Oatenary. — The  catenary  can 
be  described  by  the  method  of  successive  small  arcs  drawn  from  the 
centres  of  curvature  as  explained  in  §  10f>.     The  radius  of  curvature 
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con  be  found  as  followa.     Since  tanfl-s/c,  (l  +  tan'd)tffl<-(is/c,  and 
therefore  if  £  be  the  radius  of  curvature, 

ff  =  ^  =  c(l+tan'fl)  =  ^. 

Hence  to  tiad  the  centre  of  curvature  for  any  point  P  of  the 
catenary  we  describe  a  circle  touching  PM  at  P  and  passing  through 
the  point  T.  If  then  MT  be  produced  to  meet  the  drcle  in  another 
point  U  the  line  MTJ  will  give  the  length  R  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture. If  this  length  is  laid  off  from  P  along  the  normal  it  will  give 
as  its  other  extremity  the  centre  C  ot  curvature. 

Fia  166. 


Or  still  more  simply  thus  :  Produce  the  normal  through  P  back- 
wards to  moot  the  axis  OX  in  L,  LP  is  equal  to  R,  which  can  then 
be  laid  off  from  P  to  C.  For  the  two  triangles  PTM,  LMP  are 
similar  and  MT  =  c.     Hence  LPly  =  yjc  or  LP  =  y'/c. 

For  example,  to  draw  a  catenary  for  which  the  value  of  c  and 
the  lowest  point  A  are  given  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  From  the 
value  of  c  find  the  origin  0.  Tbroui^h  0  draw  OA  (Fig.  167),  and 
produce  itso  that  j4£  =  0^.  From  £  as  centre  draw  a  short  circular 
arc  through  A.  Join  B  to  one  extremity  A,  of  this  and  produce 
BA  to  meet  ilie  axis  OX  in  if,.  Then  on  A^B  take  a  point  B^  such 
A^B,  is  equal  to  M,A,.  From  this  point  as  centre  draw  a  second  are 
continuing  the  former  short  arc  beyond  A^  to  A,.  Join  B^A^  and 
produce  to  if,.  Bepeat  the  process  just  described,  and  so  on,  till 
the  catenary  has  been  drawn  as  far  as  may  be  desired. 

The  curve  may  of  counw  also  be  constructed  by  calculating  for 

fiven  abscissK  the  corresponding  ordinates,  and  laying  Ibe  curve 
own  on  squared  paper  in  th«  usual  way. 
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826.  Stretching  Force  in  O&teiuiT.— The  Btretching  force,  T,  in 
the  uhuD  ftt  any  point  is  easily  found.  The  horizontal  component 
of  7*  ie  T  and  therefore  T  =  Tdejdx,  th&t  is  hy  (12)  and  the  value 

w/or  of  I/c. 

T=-^  =  ^y-  (13) 

Clearly  to,  the  gravity  of  a  particle,  is  the  ai^ion  of  gravity  on 
the  matter  corresponding  to  the  length  a  of  the  chain.  When  the 
nnmber  of  particles  is  made  very  great  a  becomes  correspondingly 


small,  and  then  ve  call  wja  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  chain  (now 
regarded  as  continuous)  per  unit  of  length.  The  stretching  force 
at  any  point  in  thus  equal  to  the  downward  force  of  gravity  on  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  length  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point 
as  given  by  (II). 

327.  Oeneral  Theory  of  the  Eanilibiinm  of  &  Flexible  String 
or  Chain. — The  conception  of  a  chain  as  a  succession  of  small  massive 
particles  connected  by  short  flexible  links  enables  the  general  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium'  to  be  at  once  written  down.  Let  the  chain  be 
placed  in  a  field  of  force  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  exerted  on  a 
particle  of  mass  /i  situated  at  the  point  P  {x,  y,  z),  a  force  the  co-or- 
dinates of  which  are  /tX,  fiY,  fiZ.  Let  a  denote  a  distance  along  the 
chain  from  any  fixed  point  P,  and  let  is  denote  the  distence  between 
the  particle  at  P  and  the  particle  next  it  on  either  side.  Also  let  T 
denote  the  tensile  (stretching)  force  in  the  link  before  P,  and 
T  ■¥  tT  that  in  the  link  after  P,  that  is  before  and  after  as  marked 
by  a  point  traversing  the  chain  in  the  sense  of  s  increasing.  We 
easily  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 

a.  The  componeut  of  the  applied  forces  X,  ¥,  Z,  on  the  particle  in 
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the  direction  of  either  link  mnst  balance  the  difference  of  pulls  AT 
between  the  two  links.     That  is,  if  iS*  be  the  component  in  question 

mS->rdT=ii.  (U) 

h.  If  this  component  S  is  zero,  the  stretching  forces  are  the  same 
in  ever^  link.  The  applied  forces  on  the  particle  of  mass  m,  bisect 
the  angle  (infinitelj  nearly  180°  for  a  chain  of  infinitely  short  links) 
between  the  links  on  the  two  sides  of  the  particle  ;  in  other  words 
the  applied  forces  are  everywhere  normal  to  the  chain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  pulls  in  the  links  can  furnish  no  component  of  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  d^ned  by  two  successive  links.  Hence  the 
resultant  of  tbe  applied  forces  on  each  particle  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  pair  of  links  connected  with  it,  or,  as  it  is  genersily  ezpresBed, 
there  is  no  oomponent  of  applied  force  at  any  point  perpendicular 
to  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  of  the  chain  at  that  point. 

c.  Also  it  can  be  proved,  as  at  §  205,  that  the  normal  component 
Nol  the  applied  forces  on  each  particle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
stretching  force  T  in  either  link  at  the  particle  into  the  curvature  of 
the  chain  at  the  particle,  that  is,  if  £  be  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
the  direction  of  ^  be  taken  as  positive  when  across  the  curve  from 
the  convex  to  the  concave  side, 

-ir.|.  (15) 

328.  Analftical  Oonditionii  of  Eiiiiilibriiim. — These  results  oaa 
be  expressed  more  analytically  as  follows.  Take  rectangular  axes  of 
se,  y,  z.  The  direction -cosines  of  the  link  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
particle  at  P  are  those  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  along  which  a  is 
taken,  and  are  dtcjds,  dyjiU,  dzjde.  Those  of  the  next  link  (that  on 
the  positive  side)  are  dxjda  +  6{iixjdt),  d}//da-i-!l{dyj(U),  dxjdg-\- 
Hdxjdt).  The  components  of  T  edong  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  are  there- 
fore r^c/rfg,  Tdyjdi,  Tdzjda,  and  of  T+dT  axe  {T-i-dT){dxjd«  + 
Hdx/d»)},  ix.  Hence  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  particle  at  P  we  have 
for  the  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 

da      de        da 
or,  if  a  denote  the  mass  of  tbe  chain  per  unit  of  length,  fi  =  ads,  and 
the  equation  just  written  becomes 


ii^Y'^-"-- 


ia\    del 


(16) 


These  three  equations  are  realty  all  expressed  in  (14)  and  (15) 
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above,  which  can  be  deduced  from  them  as  follows.  Takiog  the 
axis  of  a:  along  the  curve  at  the  particle,  that  is,  t^ang  dx/da^l, 
dyjda  =  dzjdg  =  0,  ne  have  X=S  and  (Px/d^  =  0,  and  obtain 

^+^5=0.  {17) 

The  reader  ma;  verify  that  the  same  result  is  got  by  multiplying 
thefirst  of  (15)  by  dxjda,  the  second  by  dyjds,  and  the  third  by 
de/da,  adding  the  products,  and  obfierving  that  since  {dxjde)'  + 
{dyjday  +  {dzjdiY  =  1,  da:jds.S{dxj_dg)  +  ...  =  0. 

When  the  forces  X,  T,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential  V  so  that 
X  -  - 3 r/3a:,  7  "  - 3 F/Sy,  Z  ^  -^ r/3a,  the  equations  of  equi- 
librium have  the  form 

Equation  (16)  becomes  then  also 

^-,'y:.o.  (19) 

da         da 

It  is  shown  at  §  55  that  if  p  be  the  step  from  the  origin  to  an 
element  of  a  curve,  d^\da  is  a  unit  step  along  the  tangent,  while 
XiPpjda'  {E  being  the  radius  of  curvature)  is  a  unit  step  at  right 
angles  to  the  tangent  and  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements 
of  the  curve.  Thus  if  dx.  dy,  dz  be  the  projectioun  of  da  on  the  axeo 
and  t,  j,  k  be  uoit  steps  parallel  to  the  axes, 

dp  -  idee  +jdtf + kda, 
and 


da'       da'^da'        da« 

Thus  ^pjd^  is  a  step  along  the  radius  of  curvature  of  which  the 
projections  on  the  asea  of  x,  y,  z  are  respectively  d^xjd^,  <pyjdg', 
^zjdtf.  The  components  of  any  step  along  the  radius  of  curvatiure 
are  proportional  to  these  quantities. 

The  dii'OCtion-cosines  of  the  radius  of  curvature  are  thus 

(s.  %  s)/v/{(S)-HS)'*(sr}' 


and  sioce  BtPpjdf  is  a  step  of  unit  length,  we  have 

i.-(S)"^(2y-(sy 


(20) 
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Denote  the  direction -coeiiies  just  found  for  the  normal  by  X,  mi  ' 
for  brevity,  multiply  the  first  of  (16)  byX,  the  second  by/i,  the  third 
by  V,  and  add.  Since  kdxjda+iidxjda  +  ydajda  ia  zero,  being  the 
coeine  of  90°,  we  obtain 

^+<r{XX+^y+i.Z)-0.  <21) 

The  expression  (XJC+iiY+rZ)  is  what  we  have  denoted  by  -V  in 
(15),  which  is  therefore  identical  with  (31).  Hence  statement  (c)  is 
proved. 

The  reader  may  easily  construct,  if  necesaary,  a  formal  analytical 
proof  that  the  force  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  is  zero.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  direction -cosines  of  the  binormal 
(that  is,  a  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point  considered)  are 
vdyj<U  -  itdzjda,  &e. 

He  may  also  as  an  esercine  find  the  equation  of  the  common 
catenary  from  (16)  by  putting  ^Y  =  0,  Y=iS,Z  =  g ;  and  aa  another 
find  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  would  hang  if 
its  mass  per  unit  length  at  each  point  were  proportional  to  the 
tensile  strass  there  existing.  The  latter  curve  is  called  the  cateiusry 
of  uniform  Btrength.  The  equation  connecting  p  the  radius  of  curva- 
htre  at  any  point  in  this  catenary,  and  the  distance  «  of  the  point 
from  the  lowest  point  is 


329.  Analogy  between  Eqnilibrimn  of  String  and  Onrvilinear 
Uotion  of  ft  Particle. — The  equilibrium  of  a  chain  bears  a  remark- 
able anali^y  to  that  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  a  curve  under 
applied  forces,  and  from  solutions  of  problems  of  the  one  kind,  those 
of  problems  of  the  other  kind  can  be  inferred.  To  see  the  nature  of 
this  analogy,  imagine  a  particle  to  move  along  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
of  the  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  its  velocity  at  each  point  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  T,  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  ^e  point.  Then 
we  get  for  (17)  d*jdi  +  <rS=-ii,  or  itU/ds  +  <rST=0,  that  is  since 
id»lda=9 

i  +  <T5r=0,  (22) 

the  equation  giving  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  under 
a  tangential  force  of  amount  -  aST  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
Again  (21)  clearly  gives  in  like  manner 

'^--ST,  (23) 

for  the  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent.  The  specified 
motion  of  the  particle  is  thus  given  by  the  applied  tangential  and 
normal  forces  >S',  If  per  unit  length  of  the  chain,  each  multiplied 
byr. 
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The  aamft  roeult  is,  of  couree,  at  once  given  by  equations  (16), 
which  become 

i+tr7'j=o,  y+^rr-o,  i+<rrir=o.  (24) 

Each  uf  these  ie  of  the  same  foi-m  as  (22),  but  the  three  together  give 
also  <2S). 

For  example,  a  particle  falling  along  any  smooth  ciirve  In  a  vertical 
plane  under  the  action  of  gravity  has  at  each  point  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  point  considered  below 
a  certain  level.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  free  particle  which  has 
a  horizontal  component  of  velocity,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  with  its 
axis  vertical  and  its  vertex  upward.  The  velocity  at  any  point  is  that 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  particle  in  falling  freely  from 
the  directrix  (§  50)  of  the  curve. 

The  form  ofa  chain  hanging  under  the  action  of  gravity  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downward  if  the 
horizontal  component  of  stretching  force  represented  by  a;  be  constant. 
l^is  will  be  the  case  if  X=  0,  and  y^g.  £ut  in  the  ciroumstancea 
supposed  Y=ff,  so  that  o-r=l.  But  i  =  T=Jiyy  where  y  is  the 
height  of  the  point  at  which  T  is  taken  above  the  directrix  of  the 
parabola.  Hence  ir=\.jj2gy,  that  is  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit 
of  length  at  different  cross-sections  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  directrix. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  the  directrix  and  the 
axis  as  axes  of  x  and  y\a3?  =  ia{y  -  a),  where  a  is  a  constant.  Thus 
we  find  for  the  length  of  an  element  d»  the  value  dx,J\  +x'jia' 
=  dxjyja.  The  weight  of  the  element  is  proportional  to  d»l  Jy,  and 
is  therefore  proportional  to  dx.  Thus  the  weight  of  any  arc  of  the 
parabola  is  proportional  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  arc. 

The  analogy  just  discussed  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philoaophy,  §§  581,  562,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for 
further  examples. 

The  theory  of  a  string  in  the  field  of  a  cenbrai  farce  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  have  not  here  space  to  deal  with  it. 

330.  Motion  of  an  loextensible  Obaln.  Oondition  of  Inextensi- 
unity.- — We  now  consider  the  motion  of  an  inextensible  string  or 
chain,  leaving  questions  regarding  elastic  strings,  bo  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  apart  from  the  physical  theories  in 
which  they  arise,  to  the  chapter  on  Elasticity.  First  of  all  it  is  clear 
that  a  condition  is  imposed  on  the  variation  of  velocity  along  the 
chain  by  the  fact  that  no  element  can  alter  in  length.  Let  ie,y,z\>e 
the  component  velocities  at  one  point  P  of  the  chain,  and  at  +  dx, 
y  +  dy,  i  +  dz  the  component  velocities  at  another  point  Q,  distant  dg 
along  the  chain  from  the  former.  Then  the  tangential  velocities  at 
the  two  ends  of  da  are 

■dx  ,    dy  .    da 
de      da      as 
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If  the  length  d»  iRto  remain  unchanged  these  velocities  must  be  the 
same.  Hence  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order — 
namely,  the  productA  dxd{dx/ds),  &c. — we  obtain  the  necessary  con- 
dition. 

dt  de     ds  da     di  dt       ' 

This  may  also  be  obtained  at  once  by  difierantiating  with  respect 
to  t  the«q\iatioQ(dxldgy  +  (dT/jdey  +  {dildsY-l,on  ^.  mippasition 
that  de  is  constant.  The  same  equation  differentiated  with  respect 
to  t  without  this  supposition  gives  the  rate  of  stretching  of  the 
cord,  which  it  will  be  found  is  represented  by  the  expression  on  the 
left  of  (25). 

This  equattou  is  sometimes  called  the  equation  of  continuity  of  an 
ineztentdble  chain. 

331.  SliiAtioilS  of  notion. — To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion 
we'  have  only  to  eatpress  the  fact  that  the  component  forces  on  an 
element  of  the  chaiu  as  reckoned  in  (16)  above  are  no  longer  zero, 
bat  are  equal  to  the  mass-accelerations  of  the  element  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes.  Taking  as  in  (828)  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  fixed  in  space, 
and  putting  u,  v,  w  for  the  velocities  at  any  instant  of  the  element 
in  the  directione  parallel  to  these  axes,  we  have  for  the  equations 
of  motion 

These,  with  the  kinematical  equation  (25),  are  sufficient  to  enable 
tbe  co-ordiDat«a  x,  y,  z  of  an  element  of  the  chain,  and  the  stretching 
force  r,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  and  t. 

332.  Tangenti&l  and  Normal  Beaolution.  Oonditions  of  Inex- 
tenslbllity.^Wben  the  motion  of  the  chain  is  in  one  plane  it  is 
convenient  tio  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes  coOKisting  of  the 
tangent  and  normal  to  an  element  of  the  chain.  The  appropriate 
kinematical  condition,  or  I'ather,  conditions,  may  be  obtained  from 
(26)  or  investigated  separately.     We  shall  choose  the  latter  course. 

Iiet  u,  V  now  denote  the  component  velocities  along  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  a  increasing,  and  towards  the  centre  of  curvature 
respectively.  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  it  and  v  used 
abuve,which  are  velocities  relatively  to  fixed  axes  of  x  and  y  In  a  short 
interval  of  time,  dt,  the  end  P  (Fig.  168)  will  have  moved  a  distance 
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vdt  along  th«  tacgent  at  F  and  a  dietance  vdt  along  the  normal  there ; 


•  {u  +  <hi)dt  along  the  tan- 


ntheaame  interval  Qhas  moved  a  distant 
gent  at  Q  and  a  distance  {i>*dv)dt 
along  the  normal  at  the  same  point. 
Apply  to  both  points  displooemente  udt, 
vdt  equal  and  opposite  to  the  displace- 
meata  of  i*.  P  will  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  position  ;  Q  will  have  then 
been  displaced  relatively  to  P  through 
the      two     component     displacements, 

{(u+du)co&da  -  u  -  (v  +  dvmida  }dt 

parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and 

{(v  +  dv)coeda-v  +  {u-i-dii)anda]dt 

parallel  to  the  normal  at  P.     This  can 
be  easily  verified  from  Fig.  IG8. 

If  da  is  ineztensible  these  displace- 
ments  cannot  have  altered  the  length 
of  da.  If,  therefore,  di^  be  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  the  element 
at  the  beginning  and  eud  of  dt,  we 
have,  supposing  ^a  very  small,  so  that  oosda  =•  1,  and  aada  —  da 


.4- 


dij,= 


-(v  +  dv)da 
*-{u'+du.)da  ' 


Mdv-v  +  (u  +  da)da. 


fiy  making  dt  very  small  we  can  make  d^  as  small  as  we  please. 
Hence  in  the  limit  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  u  -  vda  =  0,  or 
aince  da=dalR 


d  equation  gives  in  the  limit  also 
ds*H     "' 


(28) 


where  (i>(  =  d^/dt)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  element  in  the  plane 
of  motion. 

Since  u,  v  are  velacitiex  referred  to  moving  axes,  the  accelerations 
of  the  element  are  to  be  calculated  as  explained  in  §  272  above.  Thus 
the  accelerations  along  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  positions  of 
the  tangent  and  normal  at  the   instant   under  consideration  are 
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respectively  u-<*e,  v  +  aiu.     The  equ&tiona  of  motioa  are  thuH   by 
§  273  above 

a(u-ii>v)  =  iTS+-     ;  ] 

^  '  da  > 

(29) 


a{v  +  utm)  = 


R 


It  will  be  remembered  that  A' as  dafiaed  io  §  327  is  the  applied 
foroe  along  the  normal  towards  the  ceiiti«  of  curvature,  The  value 
of  wisrfD/d«  +  u/fl,  asgivenia(2n). 

:)3.S.  Steady  Hotiou  of  Chain.  StlffiiuB  .dne  to  Uotioo. 
Peraiateiice  of  Indentation. — Froui  these  equations  we  can  at  once 
draw  an  important  coDclusion  regarding  the  steady  motion  of  a  chain. 
Let  the  chain  be  of  uniform  maas  per  unit  length,  and  move 
uniformly  without  change  of  figure  or  change  of  position  of  its  curve 
in  space.  Then  u  =  «  =  0,  anS  v  "^  0.  Also  by  (28)  w/u  ^  \jR.  Hence 
the  equations  of  motion  become 


Thus  the  curve  in  which  the  chain  moves  is  the  equilibrium 
curve  of  the  chain  at  rest,  and  the  stretching  force  T  is  a{RN+  u'), 
that  ia  T  exceeds  the  value  for  stationary  equilibrium  by  irt^.  When 
the  chain  is  dnven  very  rapidly  the  value  of  T  becomes  very  great  in 
compaiison  with  the  applied  forces,  and  consequently  these  have  only 
a  comparatively  slight  effect  in  controlling  the  figure  of  the  chain. 
Thus  let  a  chain  be  hung  over  a  pulley  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  let  it 
be  put  into  rapid  motion  by  rotating  the  pulley.  Jf  then  it  be 
stfuck  a  blow  with  a  hatumer,  the  form  of  the  chain  will  be  altered 
at  the  part  struck,  and  the  hollow  made  by  tho  blow  will  remain  at 
the  same  position  in  space  and  gradually  disappear  under  the  action 
of  gravity.  The  chain,  in  fact,  when  running  yields  to  the  blow 
like  a  bar  of  lead.  This  Quo^i- rigidity  or  stifihees  conferred  on  the 
chain  by  its  motion  is  very  suggestive  as  to  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  mechanical  properties  of  solid  substances  as  the  result 
of  the  inertia  of  a  system  of  moving  particles,  or  even  by  the 
inertia  of  a  moving  fiuid  (see  §  336). 

%'Ai.  Ezperimsntal  ninstntionK  of  Stiffliess  dud  to  Motion. — 
The  esperiment  of  the  moving  cliain  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  169, 
which  shows  the  chain  (1)  revolving  in  its  Egure  of  equilibrium,  (2) 
as  disturbed  by  a  blow.  It  is  well  in  making  the  experiment  to  use 
a  somewhat  large  and  deep  grooved  pulley,  and  a  faiily  massive 
chain.  The  kind  of  dimensions  are  shown  by  Fig.  16S;  if  the  pulley  is 
taken  as  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  it  will  serve  very  well.  A  curb 
chain  such  as  might  be  used  asa  light  trace-chain, say  weighing  about 
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three  or  four  ounces  per  foot,  serves  very  well  for  an  experiment  on 
the  scale  here  indicated.     The  puUey  should  be  well  secured  :  if  the 
room  it!  not  too  lofty  the  frame  of  the  pulley  may  be  bolted  to  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling  and  driven  by  a  cord  from 
a  driving  appamtus,  and  the  chain  made  long  ?"3<  169. 

enough  to  be  reached  easily  from  below. 

When  striking  the  chain  with  the  hammer, 
it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  the  chain 
off,  to  direct  the  blow  horizontally  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  chain  is  moving.  Fig.  169  is 
taken  from  an  address  on  The  Theory  of  Stream- 
Linea  in  Station  to  the  Seaiatance  of  A'hipg,  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Froude  (Proc.  B.  A.,  1875, 
Nature,  Nov.  18,  1875). 

Ezperimenta  on  a.  smailer  scale  with  lighter 
chains  may  be  made  with  a  vertical  pulley 
attached  to  a  whirling  table.  The  pulley  should 
overhang  so  that  the  chain  may  be  jerked  off 
the  pulley  while  still  spinning.  It  is  then 
possible  to  illustrate  the  apparent  or  virtual  solidity  given  to  the 
flexible  chain  by  the  motion  in  the  following  manner.  The  pulley 
(not  deeply  grooved)  i?,  say,  about  six  or  eight  inchee  in  diameter, 
and  a  ctoeed  chain  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  circumference  of 
the  pulley  is  hung  on  it  bo  that  there  is  a  part  below  the  pulley 
which  hangs  in  a  nearly  circular  figure,  really  in  a  catenary.  The 
chain  is  set  into  rapid  motion  in  this  figure  by  rapidly  rotating 
the  pulley,  and  is  then  jerked  off,  by  a  slight  sidewise  impulse,  so 
that  it  is  received  by  a  horizontal  board  placed  just  under  and  just 
a  very  little  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain.  The  chain  con- 
tinues to  revolve  after  leaving  the  pulley,  and  preserves  its  shape 
while  it  rolls  like  a  hoop  for  some  little  diKtance  along  the  board. 

335.  Oh&in  in  Steady  Hotloii  moveB  in  Eanilibriam  Ficnra. 
Telocity  of  Poise  of  any  Form. — The  dynamical  explanation  of  the 
result,  as  stated  above,  lies  in  the  increased  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  enables  the  applied  forces  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
are  no  applied  forces  any  form  of  the  chain  is  an  equihbrium  curve, 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  chain  along  the  curve,  whatever  it  may 
be,  causes  no  distortion.     The  value  of  7*  is  then  tnx'  by  (SO). 

To  make  the  matter  clearer,  consider  a  uniform  chain  moving  in 
a  plane  through  a  smooth  tube  of  any  form  under  no  applied  forces 
except  those  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  tube.  This  reaction  is 
everywhere  normal  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chain  is  travelling 
relatively  to  the  tube,  and  cannot  affect  the  stretching  force  in  the 
chain,  which  is  therefore  the  same  at  every  point,  however  the 
curvature  may  vary,  and  is  equal  to  the  pull  applied  at  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  ends  if  theee  are  free.  I^et  now  its  value  T  be  equal 
to  iru'.  The  force  vN  applied  to  the  chain  per  unit  of  length  will  by 
(30)  be  zero,  and  there  is  no  action  whatever  between  the  tube  and 
chain.     The  velocity  of  the  chain  is  given  by  the  equation 
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(31) 


=n/!- 


Let  the  ends  of  the  tube  be  straight  and  in  line  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  170.  The  chain  enters  at  A  and  emerges  at  B  with  velocity  te. 
Mow  impose  on  the  whole  system  of  tube  and  chain  a  uniform 
volocity  u  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ends  are 
moving.     This  will  not  disturb  the  relative  motion,  but  will  bring 


The  chain  in  tnhe  Is  a  serleB  of  small  Bpberea  at  equal 
distances  apart,  connected  b;  fine  threads. 

the  straight  ends  of  the  chain  to  rest  and  produce  a  motion  of  the 
shape  ABoi  the  chain  with  velocity  u  towards  the  left.  The  mutual 
action  between  the  tube  and  chain  remains  zero,  and  therefore  the 
tube  may  be  removed.  Hence  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  a  bend  of  any  shape  along  a  chain  or  flexible  cord  under  a  Btret«h- 
ing  force  T,  the  value  JTjir.  This  is  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
ordinary  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  of  transverve  displace- 
ment along  cordn.  In  that  theory,  however,  the  motions  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  small;  here  no  limit  is  imposed  on  the  size 
or  shape  of  the  bend  in  the  chain.  This  simple  proof  of  the  formula 
for  the  velocity  of  a  transveroe  wave  along  a  cord  seems  to  have  been 
first  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait.* 

336.  Qnaal'Bi^idity  of  Tttbe  prodaced  by  Fluid  flowing  in  it. 
—The  same  kind  of  rigidity  may  he  given  to  a,  flexible  tube  by 
running  through  it  a  fluid  of  coDKiderabls  density,  sucb  as  water.  If 
the  radius  of  curvature  nt  say  cross  section  be  R  and  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  be  h,  the  normal  force  applied  by  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  of  curvature  will  be  au'jR  if  cr  be  the  mass  of  the  fluid  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  tube.  This  will  be  applied  by  the  tube  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  in  it  of  a  stretching  force  T  ai  amount 
<ru',  since  the  normal  force  per  unit  of  length  due  to  7*  is  TjR.  Thus 
T  is  independent  of  the  curvature  of  the  tube  and  is  the  same 
throughout. 

337.  Example.  Ohain  Falling  nnder  Gravity. — As  an  example 
of  the  equations  of  motion  we  may  consider  a  chain  falling  under 

*  "  Elements  of  Hatural  PbiltuopbT."    Appendix. 
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the  action  of  gravity,  and  bo  that  every  part  of  the  chaio  lies  in  one 
vertical  plane ;  a  chain,  for  example,  hung  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
then  suddenly  released  at  one  end.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  the 
tangent  to  the  chain  at  any  element  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The 
equations  of  motion  are 


a{v  +  uv)—  -agcoaij)*- 


(S2) 


IHSerentiate  the  first  of  these  with  respect  to  s,  and  multiply 
the  recond  by  l//f,  that  is  by  dipjdt,  and  subtract  the  second  result 
from  the  first.  The  right-hand  aide  of  the  resulting  equation  is 
d?Tjdi?-TIIP.  The  left-hand  aide  reduces  by  the  kmematical 
relations  [dvjda^vjR,  dvldg-\-ujR  =  a>{^^),llR  =  d<fld«\  to  -<i-^". 
Hence  we  obtain 

1  /  T     d?T\ 


<ri^" 


d^ 


(3S) 


which  gives  the  rate  at  which  each  element  of  the  chain  is  changing 
ita  direction. 

At  the  instant  of  release  the  chain  has  no  motion,  and  conse- 
quently the  tensile  stress  at  different  points  just  after  release 
satisfies  the  equation 

g-j-»,  («) 

which  we  shall  presently  arrive  at  in  a  different  manner. 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is  (see  §  340) 

T=  -Tf-^^^-L--—,  (85) 

in  which  a  is  supposed  to  be  measured  from  the  point  at  which  T=  Tq, 
and  T  is  r.ero  when  8  =  1. 

3^8.  Uode  of  SolTinc  Problems  on  Oludiu.  Examples. — In 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  finding  T,  it  is  necessary  generally  to 
solve  a  differential  equation,  and  the  constants  of  the  solution  must 
be  determined  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  For  instance,  if  the  chain 
is  cut  at  any  point,  the  value  of  2*  is  there  zero  ;  if  it  is  fixed  at  any 
point,  the  tangential  velocity  and  acceleration  are  there  sero,  and  so 
on.  If  one  extremity  of  the  chain  is  constrained  to  be  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  surface,  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  along  the  normal 
to  the  surface  is  always  £61*0. 

If  both  ends  of  the  chain  were  released  at  once,  it  is  evident  that 
from  that  instant  there  would  be  no  tensile  force  anywhere  in  the 
chain,  which  would  fall  freely  in  the  curve  in  which  it  hung  before 
release.     This  also  follows  from  (85)  above. 
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The  result  (34)  obtained  in  §  337  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
case  in  which  the  etretching  force  in  a  uniform  chain  is  suddenly 
altered  at  any  point — for  example,  the  case  in  which  the  chain  given 
in  equilibrium  or  in  motion  under  applied  forces  is  suddenly  freed  or 
fixed  at  some  point,  or  has  the  Btretching  force  in  it  suddenly  altered 
at  one  or  more  points.  The  solution  is  obtained  by  superimposing 
upon  the  stretching  force  T,  formerly  existing  in  the  chain,  a 
stretching  force  T'  fulfilling  equation  (34).  The  stretching  force  at 
any  point  is  thereby  changed  from  T  to  7*4-  7".  We  take  here  a  few 
examples. 

[In  the  more  general  case  of  a  non-uniform  chain,  the  equation 
for  the  variation  of  the  stretching  force  2*  to  be  applied  is  (41) 
below.] 

(1)  A  uniform  chain  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  S 
on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  under  the  action  of  a  repulsive  force  F 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  change  of 
stretching  force  in  the  chain  just  siter  it  is  cut  at  one  point. 

The  stretching  force  at  the  point  cut  ia  suddenly  reduced  to  zero, 
and  thus  the  tensile  force  T'  suddenly  applied  there  is  -  Fit.  We 
have,  therefore,  by  (34),  at  any  point  at  an  angular  distance  B  from 
the  point  at  which  the  chain  is  cut  (since  «  =  9tf,  l  =  2nS): 

_e-2T      .-(.S-2r) 


The  tenidle  force  in  the  chain  at  this  point  thus  becomes 


or  the  stretching  force  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  factor  in 
brackets  to  1. 

(2)  A  uniform  chain  is  held  in  contact  with  the  convex  suiface  of 
the  lower  half  of  a  vertical  hoop  by  equal  upward  vertical  forces  just 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  applied  at  the  two  ends  of  the  horizontal 
diameter.  The  hoop  is  suddenly  removed  without  alteration  of  these 
forces:  it  is  required  to  find  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  just 
aft«r  the  remoral  of  the  hoop. 

Let  F  be  the  amount  of  each  applied  vertical  force  and  T  the 
tensile  force  at  any  point  when  the  hoop  is  in  position.  Then  if  i/.  be 
the  angle  the  radius  to  the  point  makee  with  the  horizontal  diameter, 
the  first  of  (82)  gives 

T-F-agIifcos\i,dil,  =  F-iTgKsmif,. 
0 

At  the  lowest  point,  therefore,  T^F-agH. 
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Also,  if  ^  be  th6  force  per  unit  length  on  the  chain  at  the  same 
nnt  acting  normally  Inward,  and  Jf'  be  the  reaction  of  the  hoop 


by  (32).     Thus 


~=:A"  +  irg^n\P, 


iV'  =.  -  -  (r?8in;/.  =  -  -  2ff^si 


by  the  value  of  T  just  obtained.  At  the  lowest  point,  therefore, 
N'  =  FjR-2og.  If  the  forces  F  are  just  sufficient  to  support  the 
chain,  N'  =--(i  at  the  lowest  point,  and  therefore  F=%agR. 

Let  now  the  hoop  be  removed.     The  chain  just  after  is  not  in 
motion,  and  the  equations  fulfilled  by  the  tensile  force  are : 

-_=-ffycos4',    -  =  ffysint/-, 
which  give  ^Tjd^  -  TjE^  =  0,  that  is,  since  <&  =■=  S^ 

Henoe 

T  =  Ae'f'  +  Be-*, 

subject  to  the  conditions  thatT'^^  when  ip^O,  and  when  \!/  =  ir. 
IhoB  F=A +B^Ae'+Bf.  Determining  ^  and  B  from  these 
two  equations  we  obtain 


y^yi»(l -.-')-.-»(!-.') 


For  the  lowest  point  this  gives 

T^2F  ,     -     ,-, 

ei'  +  e-l' 

EO  that  the  value  of  7*  ie  there  changed  by  the  removal  of  the  hoop 
in  the  ratio  4/(«i'  +  e~4*'),  since  as  we  have  seen  T=F-/rgR  as 
the  lowest  point,  and  F=  2agS. 

(3)  A  uniform  chain  b  hung  vertically  from  its  two  ends,  which 
are  close  together.  One  of  the  ends  is  then  let  go :  it  is  required  to 
find  the  tensile  force  at  the  bight,  where  the  chain  passes  over  from 
the  free  side  to  the  other. 

This  cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  of  (34),  since  at  the  bight 
Ji  =  Q,  but  the  solution  may  be  obtained  from  first  principles.  It  is 
dear  that  there  is  no  stretching  force  in  the  chain  on  the  side  that 
is  let  go,  for  each  portion  on  that  side  at  any  instant  is  then  falling 
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freely  under  gravity.  When  the  free  end  has  fallen  for  a  time  I,  it 
has  deecended  a  distance  «•  ^^t',  and  acquired  a  velocity  v^bj/I,  whicli 
at  that  instant  ia  the  velocity  of  the  falling  part  of  the  chain.  But 
since  the  whole  length  of  the  chain  is  constant,  21,  Bay,  the  sta- 
tionary portion  is  now  of  length  /  +  js,  and  ia  therefore  increasing  in 
length  at  rate  ^i  =  ^v. 

The  rate  at  which  mass  ia  passing  over  to  the  stationary  dde  is 
^av,  and  aince  as  it  passes  over  each  element  is  brought  to  rest,  the 
rate  of  destruction  of  momentum  at  the  bight  is  Jwi*  =  ^irg'l'.  This 
is  the  value  of  the  tensile  force  at  the  lower  end  of  the  non-moving 
portion. 

The  rate  of  exhaustion  of  kinetic  energy  at  the  bight  is  ^ir^^, 
and  hence  the  whole  energy  exhausted  from  the  beginning  np  to 
time  t  is 

As  the  reader  may  verify,  the  lose  of  potential  energy  in  the  time  ( 
is  <rg8(l-^),  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  falling  portion  is 
iTga{l-^»).  The  energy  exhausted  ia  thas  ^ag't's  =  -^gai/H'  as  already 
found.  This  energy  is  wholly  dissipated  if  the  chain  be  in- 
exteoaible. 

Another  example  involving  discontinuity  in  the  stretching  force 
due  to  impulsive  setting  into  motion  of  successive  elements  of  the 
chain  is  the  following : — 

(i)  A  fine  chain  lies  on  a  table  in  a  small  heap  close  to  the  edge. 
One  end  is  carried  vertically  up  from  the  table,  over  a  smooth 
horizontal  rod  at  distance  a  above  the  table,  and  down  again  until 
the  free  end  hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  table ;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  motion  and  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  rod. 

If  X  be  the  distance  below  the  table  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  chain  at  any  instant,  the  momentum  on 
the  descending  side  is  then  a{a  +  T)j:,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
momentum  of  the  part  already  on  that  tide  ia  <i(a  +  xyh.  If,  then,  T^ 
be  the  stretching  force  at  the  top  of  that  portion,  we  have 

.T{,a-\-x)i  =  ,Tg{a^-x)-T,. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  momentum  of  the  chain  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  rod,  the  aide  of  constant  length  of  chain,  is  made  up  of  two 
parts — the  rate  at  which  momentum  is  given  to  the  chain  formerly 
at  rest  in  the  heap,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  upward  momentum  of 
the  upward  moving  chain.  The  upward  velocity  ia  numerically  k, 
since  the  chain  is  inextensibte.  Id  time  di  mass  axdt  of  chain  is  set 
moving  with  velocity  x,  and  the  rate  of  generation  of  momentum  at 
the  lowest  point  is  tnr'.  The  rate  at  which  the  portion  of  chain  below 
a  cross-section  very  near  the  top  (and  moving  with  the  chain),  where 
the  stretching  force  is  T",,  is  gaining  momentum,  is  thus  aax  +  vx'. 
Thus 
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In  time  dt  a  length  xdt  of  chain  is  carried  from  the  ascending 
side  to  the  other  a&d  has  its  momentum  changed  from  ai-'dt  upwards 
to  ax'dt  downwards.  If,  however,  the  length  of  chain  on  the  rod  is 
infinitesimal,  this  by  (29)  cannot  cause  any  finite  difference  in  T 
between  the  two  sides.  Thus  T,  =  7*,,  and  we  obtain,  by  adding  the 
equations  formed, 

or 

|{(2a+i)W).2j«(2»  +  >,)J-. 

Hence,  integrating  and  determining  the  constant  of  integration  from 
the  fact  that  i;  =  Q  when  x'^x^,  we  get 

(2a  +  xyP  =  lg{x'(Za  +  x)-  x,\aa  + 1,)}. 

If  we  divide  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  2(2a+x)and  multiply 
by  a,  we  obtain  on  the  left  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  chain. 
The  reader  may  prove  that  the  expression  obtained  on  the  right  is 
less  than  ^ag(x  -  x^  the  amount  of  potential  energy  lost  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  motion. 

The  time  of  ^ling  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  value  found 
for  X.     Of  coui-so,  if  X,  =  0,  the  time  is  infinite. 

339  Ohain  on  Eon^  Snrfbce.  Friction  of  Bope  roond  Cylinder. 
— When  a  string  or  chain  rests  on  a  surface,  as  for  example  when  a 
rope  is  woand  round  a  cylinder,  or  if  the  chain  is  in  motion  under 
applied  forces,  the  action  of  the  surface  including  the  friction  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Thus  for  the  equations  of  motion  of  an 
element  of  the  chain  we  must  writo  by  (39) 

,K«-«t.)=.^---i', 

(3fi) 

where  iV"  and  F  are  the  normal  force  and  the  friction  applied  to  the 
element  per  unit  of  its  length  by  the  surface.  Let  the  chain  be  at 
rest  on  the  surface  and  be  on  the  point  of  motion  under  the  tangential 
pull  To  applied  at  one  extremity.  Further  let  A^=0,  and  F=ilS', 
where  fi  is  a  constant.  We  have  N' =  -TjR,  and  since  dTjdt  =  F, 
we  have  also 

dT  T  dT  dM 


'^' 


(37) 

Hence  for  the  value  of  7*  at  distance  a  from  the  end  at  which  the 
pull  is  T^, 


logi"=  - 
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If  the  surface  be  a  circular  cylinder  roand  which  the  chain  ie 
wound  in  epirea  at  right  angles  to  the  generating  lines,  we  have 

Thus  the  pull  which  must  be  applied  at  distance  s  from  the 
end  to  which  7,  is  applied  is  0017  the  fraction  e  ~ '"''  of  the  whole 
pull  T^.  The  remainder  1  —  e''"'"  of  the  applied  pull  in  balanced 
by  frictional  resistance.  For  each  turn  the  ratio  of  diminution 
is  e"^'". 

To  form  a  numerical  estimate  <^  the  diminution  of  the  required 
balancing  pull,  let  the  cylinder  be,  say,  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  let 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  fi  be  -J.  In  a  distarice  round  the  cylinder 
of  six  inches  the  value  of  7  is  diminished  to  e'  ''^T,  and  therefore  in 
a  distance  of  80  inches  to  Tfe,  that  is  to  7'/2-71828....  In  a  little 
less  than  four  turns  of  the  rope  round  the  cylinder  the  value  of  T 
is  brought  down  to  T/^,  that  is,  to  7/150  nearly. 

This  shows  how  by  pai«ing  a  rope  a  few  times  round  a  poet  a 
great  pulling  force,  for  example  that  exerted  by  a  steamer  moored  to 
a  quay,  can  be  balanced  by  a  comparatively  slight  pull  upplied  to 
the  free  end  of  the  rope. 

340.  ImpnlBlTe  Motion  of  Ohun. — Now  let  the  string  given  on 
any  curve,  whether  plane  or  not,  be  8et  into  motion  by  tangential 
jmpulises  applied  at  its  end-elements.  The  effect  of  the  applied  forces 
during  the  short  interval  r  of  the  impulse  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
thug  if  T  denote  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  of  the  chain,  and 
u,  V  denote  the  tangential  and  normal  velocities  generated,  we  have, 
adapting  (32)  to  the  case  of  impulse, 

The  second  of  these  by  (27)  is  tdu!d«  =  Tj^,  and  the  first  gives 
^rdujdt^■u4lr!ds-d?Tldf.     Hence,  eliminating  u,  we  obtain  the  rela- 

<PT     1  dodT 


'd^      odt'da     H? 


-a,  (41) 


which  connects  the  values  of  T  at  different  points  along  the  curve. 

That  this  result  is  not  limited  to  plane  curves  for  the  initial  form 
of  the  chain  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  motion  of  each 
element,  produced  as  it  in  by  impulsive  stretching  force  along  the 
chain,  can  only  take  place  in  the  osculating  plane  (the  plane  defined 
at  each  point  by  a  pair  of  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve  which 
there  meet).  There  is  no  force  anywhere,  and  no  velocity  generated, 
along  the  binormal,  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane. 

This  equation  can  easily  be  solved  when  the  variation  of  a  along 
the  curve  is  known.     In  the  particular  cases  of  A  a  constant  with 
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(1)  (d<rjde)la,  (2)  cr,  a  constant,  the  solution  is  easy.  In  the  first  case 
in  which  (rfi7-/rf«}/(r  is  a  constant,  asay,  wehaveo-  =  o-,e"  where  <r,  is  the 
value  of  (T  where  «  — 0.  This  ie  therefore  the  case  of  a  chain  the 
maes  of  which  varies  exponentiajly  with  distance  along  the  chain. 
The  constancy  of  R  limits  the  curve  to  the  case  of  a  circle  or  beliz. 
The  solution  in  the  case  of  o  constant  is  that  of  the  equation 

'lll-}-T=Q,  (42) 


If  7'=7',  when  «-0,  and  2'=0  when  »=i,  we  have 

C=  ~Te-"''l{e"''-e-"'=),    C ^T,t"''({>^"' -»-' 
so  that  with  these  conditions 


(48) 


If  /  be  infinite  C=  II  snd  C  =  T„  and  the  solution  is 

T=T^"',  (45) 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  tensile  impulse  at  any  point  to  the 
value  at  a  point  at  a  distance  K  farther  along  the  curve  is  e.  The 
curve  in  this  case  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  helix  extending  to  infinity. 
This  result  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy/,  vol.  i., 
Fait  I.,  §  317,*  where  the  differential  equation  (41)  is  obtained  in  a 
different  manner. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  differential  equation  may  be 
solved  also  when  the  radius  of  curvature  A  is  a  quadratic  function 
of  t.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Stokes,  Camh.  Phil.  Trang. 
1849,  or  Collected  Papert,  vol.  i.,  or  to  Kouth's  Advanced  Rigid 
Dynamics,  p.  306. 

Equation  (41),  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  §  338,  may  be 
applied  to  all  cases  in  which  the  tensile  force  T  in  the  chain  is  sud- 
denly altered  to  a  new  value  :  for  example  that  in  which  the  chain 
attached  at  fixed  points  is  suddenly  released  at  one  point. 

*  From  the  pauage  here  referred  to  a  olanse  seems  to  have  dropped  out. 
In  line  18  of  p.  299  after  "for  iastaDCe,"  snpplj  the  words  "and  when  the 
cord  is  given  in  the  foim  of  a  helix,  extendiog  to  loSnity  from  the  poiot 
acted  on."  The  discumioD  is  carried  oat  b;  Lagracga's  method  of  multi- 
pliers, and  fe  verj  instructive. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
STATIOS  AND  KINETI08  OF  FLUIDS. 

341.  Distinction  between  a  Solid  and  a  Flnid.— So  far  we  have 
considered  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Particles  or  of  a  Rigid  Body : 
we  bave  now  to  consider  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 

The  actual  physical  diatincticm  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or  at 
all  events  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  is  no  doubt  clearly  appre- 
hended by  moet  people,  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  in  words 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  beat  definition  perhaps  of  a  fluid 
is  that  it  is  a  subetooce  which  has  no  elasticity  of  shape.  In  a 
following  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  subject  of  elasticity,  but  one 
or  two  definitions  must  be  given  here  to  enable  the  distinction 
between  a  solid  and  a  fiuid  to  be  understood. 

342.  Elasticity  of  Bulk  and  Shape.— Elasticity  itself  may  be 
defined  as  that  property  of  matter  which  renders  necessary  the 
application  of  external  force  to  change  the  bulk  or  shape  of  a  body, 
and  the  continued  application  of  the  external  force  to  maintain 
the  change  effected,  and  which  enables  the  body  to  return  towards  or 
to  its  former  bulk  or  shape  when  the  external  force  is  removed. 

When  a  body  suffers  change  of  bulk  or  of  shape  it  is  said  to  be 
alrained,  and  the  change  of  relative  configuration  of  the  particles  of 
the  body  involved  sets  up  within  the  body  forces  opposing  the 
change,  which  depend  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  change  which  baa 
been  effected.  It  is  these  internal  forces  that  have  to  be  overcome 
or  balanced  by  the  external  forces  which  are  applied  to  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  external  forces  required  depend  only 
upon  the  amount  of  change  of  bulk  or  shape  which  has  taken  place. 

S43.  TiBCOflity. — There  are  however  developed  within  almost  all 
bodies  forces  of  resistance  to  change  of  shape  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  change  which  has  been  effected,  but  upon  the 
rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding.  But  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  body  is  no  result  of  elasticity  of  the  body.  It  is  due 
in  fact  to  tangential  action  between  the  portions  of  the  body  which 
always  opposes  their  relative  motion,  and  extinguishes  vibrational 
motion,  with  conversion  of  the  enei^y  of  the  motion  into  heat 
within  the  substance.  Such  forces  are  called  mecoue  /orce«,  and  also 
dissipative  forces  because  they  dissipate  energy.  They  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  forces  which  are  developed  within  elastic  bodies. 
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when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  or  bulk,  which  depend  on  the 
amount  oE  change  that  has  taken  place,  and  which  must  be  balanced 
by  the  applied  forces,  when  the  body  remaina  in  a  atate  of  equi- 
librium in  the  changed  state.  These  latter  forces  are  called  elastic 
f<mxs.  They  are  forces  concerned  in  the  transference  of  enei^y  from 
storage  in  one  always  available  form  to  storage  in  another,  for  example 
from  energy  of  motion  of  a  vibrating  body  to  energy  of  change  of  con- 
contiguration  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  strain.  They  have  no  tendency 
to  dissipate  energy  although  in  the  body  in  which  they  are  developed 
dissipative  forces  may  at  the  same  time  have  play. 

344.  Homoceneity  a&d  Isotropy  of  a  Body. — Before  proceeding 
to  the  discussion  of  elasticity  of  bulk  and  elasticity  of  shape  we 
take  the  two  following  definitions,  first,  of  a  homogeneous  body, 
second,  of  an  isotropic  body.  A  body  is  said  to  be  homogensoue 
when,  if  cubes  of  equal  size  similarly  situated  in  the  body  (that  is, 
with  sets  of  parallel  edges  parallel)  are  taken,  these  cubes  show 
similarity  of  properties,  that  is,  when  properties  taken  with  respect 
to  the  direction  parallel  to  each  set  of  four  parallel  edges  are 
identical  in  all.  The  properties  however  relative  to  one  set  of 
four  parallel  edges  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
properties  relative  to  another  set  of  four  parallel  edges  of  the  same 
cube.  If  however  the  properties  of  any  one  cube  with  respect  to  a 
specified  direction  in  the  original  body  be  the  same  for  all  the  cubes, 
the  body  is  homogeneous. 

If  the  properties  of  the  body  be  the  same  for  all  directions 
through  the  same  point  the  body  is  not  only  homogeneous  but 
isotropic.    The  body  is  said  to  possess  hmnogeneity  and  iaotropy. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  or  isotropic  as  r^ards  its  elastic 
properties  when  the  elastic  properties  are  those  by  which  is  is  tested. 
In  general  bodies  which  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with  respect 
to  one  set  of  physicaT  properties  are  homogeneous  or  isotropic  with 
respect  to  others,  but  tliis  is  not  invariably  the  case.  For  example, 
a  crystal  of  sulphur  is  not  isotropic  as  reg^ds  its  electrical  properties, 
but  is  very  approximately  isotropic  in  its  magnetic  properties. 

345.  Elasticity  of  ui  Isotropic  Body. — Bodies  which  occur  most 
commonly  in  nature  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  isotropic 
as  regards  their  elastic  pioperties,  and  in  the  case  of  an  elastic  body 
we  imve  only  two  kinds  of  elasticity  to  deal  with  (1)  elasticity 
of  bulk,  (2)  elasticity  of  shape.  Change  of  bulk  without  change 
of  shape  is  easily  imagined.  Take  a  sphere  of  material  and  immerse 
it  in  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a  hydiuulic  press ;  equal  pressure  will 
be  applied  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  direction  towards 
the  centre.  Jf  the  sphere  be  isotropic  it  will  remain  a  sphere  under 
the  uniform  pressure  applied  all  over  its  surface,  there  wilt  be 
no  change  of  shape  of  the  sphere  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  It  will 
have  been  however  converted  into  a  smaller  sphere,  and  to  maintain 
it  a  smaller  sphere  the  continued  application  of  pressure  will  be 
required.  If  the  pressure  be  removed  the  sphere  will  return  towards 
its  former  bulk.     The  strain  to  which  the  sphere  is  subjected  by 
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umform  pressure  is  measured  by  the  lutio  of  the  amouot  of 
dimlDution  of  votume  to  the  original  volume  of  the  sphere,  that  is  if 
6v  be  the  positive  amount  of  change  of  volume,  and  o  the  original 
volume,  the  measure  of  the  strain  is  iv/v.  If  ■»  be  the  original  V 
radius  of  the  sphere  and  r  be  the  new  radius  the  value  of  Sv  ie 
4ir(r'  — r''),  and  the  original  volume  is  equal  to  in-r*,  bence  the 
strain  of  the  sphere  is  (r*  -  r'")/)^.  This  may  be  written  (r  -  r') 
(r'+rr'  +  r'*)/)^  which,  if  r'  be  nearly  equal  tor,  is  very  approximately 
3{f-  -  r')r.  The  quantity  {r  -  r')/f,  which  is  the  ratio  of  diminution 
of  the  length  of  radius  to  the  length  of  the  original  radius,  may  be 
called  the  strain  that  the  radius  is  subjected  to ;  thus  the  strain  for  a 
small  alteration  of  volume  of  the  sphere  is  approximately  three  times 
the  strain  of  the  radius.  This  relation  will  appear  again  frequently 
in  the  discussion  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies. 

S^.  Specification  of  Shearing. — In  order  to  specify  alteration  of 
shape  without  alteration  of  volume  let  the  reader  imagine  a  cubical 
part  of  an  isotropic  body.  Let  one  face  of  the  cube  be  imagined 
cemented  fast  down  to  a  horizontal  bed  and  let  the  opposite  face  of 
thecube  be  cemented  to  a  horizontal  plate  at  a  distance  from  the  bed 
just  equal  to  the  length  of  edge  of  the  cube.  Now  let  the  upper  plate 
be  moved  in  its  own  plane  through  a  small  distance  in  the  direction 
of  one  set  of  parallel  horizontal  edges  of  the  cube.  There  is  thus 
no  alteration  of  the  vertical  dts- 
Fio.  171.  tance  between  the  two  faces  of  the 

'illl"  1 1 1  III  1 1 1 1 1  mil  i  niii  I  mil  I  illllllll  1 1 1  ini'il  liil  I  [i  1 1  lli ' '         cube,  but  the  effect  of  the  motion 

WliJil  ill|pililiiilllll^  of  the  upper  face  in  the  direction 

A     ,"  ^\    ,'C'  specided  will  have  been  to  render 

/  /  the  four  edges  which  were  formerly 

vertical  a  set  of  four  parallel  lines 

...— .Lijj Lf  no  longer  vertical.      If  x  be  the 

■     ^1'*  I  distance(^i'orf7(7')throughwhich 

t         t the  upper  face  has  been  moved  as 

llfllllllllilllllltllllillllllllllllillllfilllliP"    "      stateii,aiid/bethe  distance  between 

<Illlllllllllllilllllllllllllllllll.llllllll!llllllllllMllill..ii ^^Q  faces,  that  is  the  edge  of  the 

cube,  the  inclination  of  each  of  the 
formerly  vertical  lines  to  the  vertical  is  now  tan~'a;/^.  If  ic  be  small 
in  comparison  with  I,  this  inclination  is,  very  nearly,  xjl. 

By  this  displacement  each  horizontal  section  of  the  cube  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
cube  through  a  distance  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  section 
from  the  lower  face,  that  is,  through  a  distance  PQ,  which  is  equal 
to  xyjl  if  y  be  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  lower  face. 
Obviously  there  ha^  been  no  change  of  volume  of  the  body  or  of  any 
part  of  it,  the  body,  and  every  part  of  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
has  undergone  change  of  shape. 

The  land  of  strain  here  specified  is  called  sheariitg  atrain  and 
will  engage  our  attention  later  to  a  considerable  extent ;  tlie 
measure  of  the  strain  ia  the  ratio  x/l,  that  is,  when  x  is  smolli 
the  inclination   to  the  vertical  of  the  two  inclined  positions  into 
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which  two  of  the  formerly   vertical   faces  of  the  cube  have  been 
thrown. 

347.  Stress  iBTolved  in  Shearing  Strain. — When  a  solid  hody  it 
thus  subjected  to  change  of  shape  without  change  of  bulk,  force  must 
be  applied  in  this  manner  to  the  plate  to  maintain  change  of  shape 
of  the  body.  This  applied  force  is  force  tangential  to  the  interface 
between  the  plate  and  the  cube  to  which  it  is  cemented,  and  has  the 
same  value  per  unit  of  area  all  over  the  interface.  The  applied  force 
must  be  maintained  if  the  state  of  strain  on  the  body  is  to  continue, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  the  body  returns  towards  its 
former  shape.  Within  the  body,  if  it  has  elasticity  of  shape,  is  set, 
up  a  system  of  internal  forces  in  consequence  of  the  state  <x  strain, 
and  tending  to  undo  that  state. 

An  isotypic  solid  has  elasticily  both  of  bulk  and  shape,  a  fluid  is 
isotropic  but  has  only  elasticity  of  bulh,  and  has  no  elasticity  of 
shape,  at  least  it  has  not  in  ordinary  circumstances.  For  it  is 
not  impossible  that  in  certain  special  circumstances  bodies  which 
ordinarily  behave  as  fluids  may  be  found  to  poesess  elasticity  of 
shape.  At  present  however  we  define  a  solid  as  a  body  which  has 
the  two  elasticities  we  have  specified,  and  a  fluid  as  a  body  which  has 
only  the  first,  namely  elasticity  of  bulk. 

348.  Visconi  Besistance  to  Change  of  Shape. — In  all  actual 
fluids  however  there  is  resistance  to  change  of  shape  not  depending 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  change  is  proceeding,  that  is  to  say, 
all  fluids  are  more  or  lees  viscous.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  most  ordinary  observation.  By  tilting  a  glass  of  water  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  the  water  can  be  set  into  oscillation  in  the  vessel ; 
continual  changes  of  shape  of  every  part  of  the  water,  though  not  of 
bulk,  proceed  and  are  resisted  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  water.  This  resistance  depends  upon  the  rate  of  change 
of  shape  and  disappears  when  that  rate  is  zero  however  great 
the  change  that  has  been  effected  may  be.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  vibration  has  subsided  and  a  sufficiently  delicate  thermo- 
meter would  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  been 
slightly  raised.  Fluids  differ  very  considerably  in  viscosity,  that  is 
in  the  amount  of  resistAnce  which  they  oSer  to  change  of  shape 
going  on  at  a  given  rate ;  in  fact  this  resistance  may  be  so  great  that 
the  body  only  very  slowly  changes  its  shape  under  ordinary  forces 
and  appears  to  behave  as  a  solid.  If  however  the  body  be  a  highly 
viscous  fluid,  a  sufficiently  long  continuance  of  only  a  small  force  will 
suffice  to  produce  a  marked  change  of  shape.  Water,  for  nzample, 
has  a  small  degree  of  viscosity,  alcohol  and  some  other  liquids  have 
still  less ;  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  oils  have  a  higher 
viscosity  of  varying  amounts,  that  of  castor  oil  for  example  is  very 
considerable.  The  viscosity  of  treacle  is  very  great,  so  much  indeed 
that  there  is  a  perceptible  retention  of  the  shape  of  a  portion  of  the 
treacle  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  laid  quickly  as  a  heap  on  a  table. 

849.  ExpOTimental  Dlnstration  of  ViBcosity.  —  The  following 
experiment   illustrates  the  different  viscosities  of  substances  very 
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well.     Three  or  foui'  ordinary  finger  glasses  are  mounted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  172,  in  slings  made  of  wire,  each  sling  attached  by  a  stiff 
joint,  about  which  the  sling 
Fi&.  172.  cannot  swivel,  to  a  stiff  wire, 

which  again  is  rigidly  attached 
to  a  hook  above.  The  isus- 
peneion  wires  are  alt  made  of 
the  same  material  and  of  the 
same  length  aod  gauge.  One 
of  the  glasses  is  filled  rather 
more  than  half  full  with 
wat«r,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  with  the  same  weight 
of  s}reiTa  oil,  castor  oil,  and 
treacle  respectively.  Small 
bits  of  paper  are  placed  OU 
the  surfaces  of  the  liquids  in 
line  along  the  radii  of  the 
glasses  to  indicate  any  relative 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
liquid  at  the  surface  that 
may  be  set  up  by  the  motion 
given  to  the  glasses. 
Each  wire  is  taken  by  its  lower  end  and  slowly  twisted  round  BO 
that  each  sling  with  the  glass  and  contents  is  made  to  turn  through 
approximately  the  same  angle.  Two  operators  can  manage  the  four 
glasses,  can  twist  them  through  the  same  angle  and  let  them  go 
approximately  at  the  same  moment.  As  soon  as  the  wires  are  let  go 
they  begin  to  untwist  and  the  glasses  with  their  contents  turn  round 
vertical  axes  coincident  with  the  wires.  Ae  each  wire  untwists  the 
elastic  couple  in  it  producing  the  motion  of  the  glass  diminiahes,  from 
a  uuudmum  value  when  the  wire  is  let  go  to  nothing  when  the  twist 
ha«  just  all  come  out;  but  during  the  period  of  untwisting  it  has  had  a 
positive  value,  and  so  the  glass  has  been  constantly  receiving  angular 
velocity.  The  glass  then  continues  to  turn  past  the  position  of  aero 
twist  and  the  wire  acquires  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ab  that 
twist  increases  however,  an  increasing  couple  resisting  the  motion 
finally  brings  the  glass  to  i-est  and  then  causes  it  to  describe  nearly 
the  same  succession  of  positions  in  the  reverse  order.  Thus  each 
glass  performs  vibrations  about  the  vertical  axis,  in  fact  it  is,  with 
ita  contents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  bob  of  what  we  may  call  a 
tornoTtal  pendulum.  It  will  be  noticed  on  making  the  experiment 
that  the  amplitude  or  range  of  motion  falls  off  in  all  cases,  but  with 
greater  rapidity  in  the  case  of  the  oil  than  in  the  case  of  either 
the  treacle  or  the  water.  When  the  glasses  are  left  to  themselves 
they  are  turned  round  by  the  slings,  and  if  there  were  no  disturbances 
such  as  ordinary  pendnlum  vibration,  if  the  glasses  were  quite 
circular  and  turned  about  their  axes  of  symmetry,  and  if  moreover 
the  liquids  had  no  viscosity  and  there  were  no  drag  between  the 
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glasses  and  the  liquids  exerted  at  their  surfaces  of  separation,  the 
glasses  would  turn  while  the  liquids  remaioed  undisturbed. 

This  state  of  things  is  more  closely  approximated  to  by  water  than 
in  the  other  cases,  but  even  in  water  there  is  a  tangential  action 
between  it  and  the  glass,  so  that  the  glass  drags  the  water  in 
its  neighbourhood  round  with  It.  This  turning  motion  with  the 
glasK  is  communicated  to  portions  of  water  nearer  the  middle  bj' 
viscous  action  between  them  and  the  outer  portions.  This  is  shown 
by  the  displacement  which  taWes  place  in  the  small  pieces  of  paper. 
If  the  glass  is  turned  round  slowly,  at  first,  the  water  turns  round 
with  it  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  paper  are  not  altered,  but 
when  the  pendulum  is  released  the  to  and  fro  motions  of  the  pieces 
of  paper  near  the  outside  show  that  the  outer  portions  of  the  water 
are  dragged  with  the  glass  through  angles  which  are  greater  tlie 
greater  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  the  motion  is  more  completely  communicated 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  liquid  and  the  tangential 
drag  exerted  against  the  motion  of  the  glass  by  the  liquid  is  in  that 
case  larger  and  the  glass  is  more  quickly  brought  to  rest. 

In  the  case  of  the  treacle  however  the  viscosity  is  so  great  that 
turning  motion  takes  place  in  the  same  phase  throughout  the  liquid. 
The  glass  carries  with  it  the  outer  stratum  of  the  treacle,  the  outer 
stratum  the  stratum  next  it,  so  that  the  whole  liquid  turns  approxi- 
mately as  a  rigid  body  would  round  the  vertical  axis  and  there  is  but 
slow  falling  ofi'of  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

The  oscillation  of  the  vessel  generates  waves  in  the  fluid  which 
travel  in  from  the  surface,  and  involve  dissipation  of  energy  in  work 
against  friction.  If  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  oscillation  to  the 
measure  of  vicosity  be  groat  the  waves  travel  in  quickly,  but  are 
very  rapidly  damped  out,  so  that  only  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the 
fluid  is  affected.  When  this  ratio  is  small  the  fluid  and  vessel  move 
together ;  dissipation  of  eneigy  is  slight,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
oscillator  is  increased.  In  the  intermediate  case  considerable  rela- 
tive motion  is  set  up  in  the  fluid,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is 
quickly  damped  out.     {See  VUcosity  in  Vol.  iL  below.) 

'AM.  BehavioaT  of  Pitch. — A  stilt  more  extreme  ca^e  would  be 
obtained  by  filling  the  glass  with  pitch  or  shoemakers'  wax.  This 
substance  is  apparently  hard  and  brittle,  for  when  thrown  down  it 
flies  in  pieces  with  a.  conchoidal  fracture  Like  that  of  glass.  A  piece  of 
it  however  laid  on  a  table   gradually  flows  out  in  a   horizontal 

There  is  little  or  no  diminution  of  amplitude  due  to  the  viscosity  of 
this  material  when  it  is  placed  in  the  glass  of  the  torsional  pendulum ; 
but  this  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  viscosity,  on  the  contrary  the 
great  viscosity  of  the  material  prevents  it  from  undergoing  in  the 
short  time  during  which  the  force  acts  any  sensible  distortion.  The 
viscosity  of  the  material  and  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  behaves  as  a  fluid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  foUowmg  experiment, 
which  is  due  to  Lord   Kelvin,      In  a  glass  jar  about  ten  inches 
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in  diameter  and  about  the  same  deptb,  nre  pl&ced  a  small  quantity  (£ 
water  and  a  few  ordinary  corks.  Then  a,  cake  of  shoemakers' 
wax  of  about  the  diameter  of  the  jar  and  about  thiee  inches  thick 
is  moulded  and  placed  in  the  water  above  the  corks  so  as  to 
confine  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water  rises 
above  the  wax  ajid  serves  to  maintain  the  temperature  fairly  con- 
stant. A  few  lead  bullets  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cake  and  the 
arrangement  is  left  to  itself.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  corks  have  become  lost  to  view  by  passing 
into  the  cake,  and  on  looking  at  the  glass  from  below  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  wax  has  closed  up  behind  the  corks  so  that  they  are  now 
under  the  influence  only  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding  wax.  The 
lead  bullets  also  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  from  the  surface 
and  no  trace  of  their  passage  into  the  wax  will  be  discernible.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  corks  will  begin  to  push  themselves  through  the 
upper  surface  of  the  slab,  pushing  the  wax  before  them,  and  finally 
breaking  through  the  covering  skin  and  escaping  into  the  water 
above,  while  the  bullets  are  finally  found  in  the  water  below  the 
slab.     The  wax  is  now  found  to  be  perfectly  continuous. 

The  long  continued  action  of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wax  by  the 
bullets  has  enabled  them  to  pass  slowly  through  against  the  resistance 
ofiTered  to  the  motion,  a  resistance  approximately  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  progress  of  the  bullets.  In  the  finrt  instance  the  corks 
were  pressed  against  the  lower  face  of  the  wax  slab  by  the  water, 
they  gradually  penetrated  the  slab  and  were  then  urged  upwards  by 
the  force  applied  to  them  by  the  surrounding  wax,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  explained  presently  for  fluids  genwally. 

In  fact  the  slab  of  wax  has  acted  on  the  corks  and  bullets  just  as 
the  treacle  or  oil  <a-  any  other  imperfect  fluid  would  have  acted.  The 
bullets  would  have  svmk  down  through  the  oil,  and  the  corks  would 
have  bobbed  up  from  the  bottom  very  quickly  as  in  the  case  of 
water.  The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  the  wax  is  tliat  the  time 
has  been  prolonged  to  two  or  three  months.  The  wax,  which  at 
ordinary  temperatures  breaks  like  a  glassy  solid  when  thrown  down, 
behaves  here  as  an  extremely  viscous  fluid. 

351.  Solidity  of  Pitch  in  Special  Oirciimstainces.''There  are 
circumstances  in  which  pitoh  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  true  solid;  for 
example,  if  a  piece  of  pitch  is  cast  into  the  fonn  of  a  bell,  and 
is  struck  with  a  hammer  true  elastic  forces  will  be  developed  in  it 
and  the  bell  will  vibrate  giving  out  a  musical  note.  The  fact  that  a 
musical  note  ie  given  out  is  proof  that  the  particles  of  the  bell  when 
their  relative  positions  are  displaced,  are  ui^ed  towards  their  former 
relative  positions  with  forces  proportional  to  their  displacement,  that 
is,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  relative  displacement  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They  seem  therefore  to  be  true  elastic 
forces,  and  the  body  appears  to  have  in  these  circumstances  of  rapidly 
alternating  forces  applied  to  it,  true  elasticity  of  shape. 

If  the  bell  however  be  set  down  on  its  mouth  on  a  table  and  left 
to  itoelf,  it  will  become  is  a  few  days  a  meie  sheet  of  pitch. 
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352.  Znter&ce  in  a  Fluid.     Flnld-PreBBiire.    Fnasnte-Head.— 

Kow  let  us  consider,  as  an  approximation  to  an  actual  fluid,  an 
isotropic  fluid,  free  from  viecosity.  Since  there  is  no  elasticity  of  shape 
and  no  viscosity,  thera  is  no  tangential  action  between  two  portions 
of  the  fiuid  exerted  on  either  portion  at  the  separating  Burface.  Thus 
any  action  whatever  exerted  by  one  portion  of  Quid  on  another  must 
be  everywhere  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  surface  of  separation  between 
the  two  portions.  We  shall  for  brevity  call  the  separating  sui-face 
between  two  fluids  an  inte>-/aee.  An  interface  has  of  course  no 
physical  existence,  it  is  a  mere  geometrical  boundary  between  two 
portions  of  fluid.  There  will  in  general  be  force  applied  across  the 
interface  by  one  portion  on  the  other,  and  this  as  we  have  seen 
is  everjrwhere  at  right  angles  to  the  interface.  Take  any  area,  .$  of 
the  interface,  and  let  I'  he  the  force  exerted  across  it  by  one  portion  A 
on  the  other  B.  An  equal  foitie  is  of  course  exerted  across  the  same 
area  by  the  portion  B  on  A.  The  ratio  FjS  is  called  the  average 
pressure  over  the  area  S  of  the  interface.  If  throughoutany  finite 
region  of  the  interface  the  ratio  of  J"  to  5  is  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  S,  uniform  pressure  is  said  to  be  exerted  over  the 
region  of  the  interface.  If  however  the  pressui*  is  not  uniftmn  we 
define  the  preseure  at  a  poiiU  P  in  the  interface  in  the  following 
manner.  Talce  any  area  S  of  the  interface  surrounding  P  and  take 
the  force  F  over  that  area,  then  as  just  stated  FjS  is  the  average 
pressure  over  the  area  S  which  includes  P.  Now  let  S  be  diminished 
indefinitely,  but  be  always  taken  so  as  to  include  P,  and  let  the  ratio 
FjS  approach  as  this  diminution  is  carried  on  more  and  more  nearly  to 
a  fixed  value.  This  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  is  the  pressure  at  P.  It  is 
shown  in  §  Z'ib  that  the  pres'^ure  at  P  is  the  same  for  all  interfaces. 
The  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  required  to  give  a  pressure  p  at 
its  base  by  its  weight,  is  called  the  head  of  the  fluid.  If  p  be  the 
pressure  and  p  the  density,  then  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid 
of  unit  area  of  cross  section  and  height  h  is  gph,  in  absolute  units,  or 
pk  in  gravitation  units.  In  the  latter  case  if  A  be  in  feet  and  p  in 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  pressure  p  in  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ph. 

353.  Hjrpotheses  of  Ordinary  Hydrodynamics. — In  the  definition 
of  pressure  given  above  we  have  assumed  that  the  diminution  of  the 
area  is  pursued  indefinitely.  This  statement  however  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  more  than  that  this  fixed  ratio  is  approached  more 
and  more  nearly  the  farther  the  diminution  of  the  area  is  carried, 
within  the  limits  of  observation  or  experience  of  areas  set  by 
the  most  refined  instruments  of  physical  research.  No  doubt  if  we 
could  go  beyond  those  limits  we  should  come  down  to  the  grained 
structure  of  the  substance,  and  have  to  take  into  account  the 
want  of  homogeneity  involved  in  our  having  molecules  wiUi 
interspaces  between  them.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  statistical  treatment,  but  this  is  avoided  by  the 
hypothesis  here  adopted  that  the  smallest  portion  of  fluid  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  which  the 
fiuid  has  in  bulk.     The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  calculate 
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the  acceleration  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  forces  acting  upon  the  portion.  These 
forces  fajl  into  two  sets :  (1 )  The  forces  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  by  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  by  the  molecular  actions  of  the 
molecules  of  the  fluid  itself  near  the  surface  as  in  capillarity. 
(2)  Actions  upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  applied  from  without,  for 
example,  the  forces  of  gravity  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid.  We 
shall  suppose  the  fluid  at  first  incompreBsible,  that  is  to  say,  that  no 
system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  capable  of 
altering  its  volume.  Afterwards  we  shall  consider  shortly  the 
motion  of  compressible  fluids. 

*d:A.  Accelerstion  of  an  Element  of  a  Flnid.^We  have  now  to 
calculate  kinematically  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  of  a  fluid.  Let 
the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  at  a  point  /'  be  q  and  let  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  moving  at  that  point  be  specifled,  let  it 
arrive  at  a  point  Q  along  its  path  after  an  interval  61  and  let  ij'  be 
the  velocity  it  has  at  Q.  Then  the  aecelemtion  of  the  pai-ticle  is  the 
limit-ratio  of  the  increase  of  velocity  5'  -  9  to  the  interval  of  time  dt  in 
which  it  is  effected.  When  the  interval  of  time  is  made  vanishingly 
small  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  is  St/lit.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  iq  is  the  difference  between  the  velocity  which  exists  for 
a  particle  at  i'  at  time  (,  and  the  velocity  which  exi^  for  a  particle 
at  Q  at  time  (4-31.  The  change  is  therefore  made  up  of  two  parts  : 
(1)  the  difference  between  the  velocity  at  Q  at  time  1,  and  the 
velocity  at  the  point  /'  at  the  same  time,  (2)  the  change  of  velocity 
which  the  velocity  at  Q  undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  dt. 

If  r'llrf  denote  the  I'ate  of  variation  of  9  along  the  path  of  the  par- 
ticle at  time  t,  and  <U  the  length  of  the  step  from  /'  to  0  be  very  small, 
the  change  specified  in  (1)  is  cq'ca.da.  Again  let  c'j'lct  be  the  rate 
of  change  of  velocityat^  with  time,  then  since  thevelocity  at  ^  at  time 
t  is  'j  +  c'jli's.d^  At  time  t  +  dl  it  has  become  q  +  ciq  ■t-cilc*-<l^)ci-^> 
that  is  r/  +  (!rj;i't.dt+  {(Q'jl?s)t't}dadt.  The  last  tei-m  vanishes  in 
comparison  with  the  othei's,  and  when  dt  is  made  very  small  we  have 
for  the  change  in  q  brought  about  by  the  displacement  of  the  particle 
from  /*  to  ^  in  the  interval  dl  tbe  value  T'qjvt.dt-'rvqjc^.dt.  Hence 
if  q  denote  the  time-i'ate  of  change  of  q  we  have  since  q  =  dijdt  or  i. 

In  the  case  of  steady  motion  the  velocity  at  each  point  of  the  path 
of  the  particle,  and  indeed  at  each  point  of  tlie  fluid,  does  not  change 
with  the  time,  and  we  have  then 

'-'!!■  ('> 

These  equations  may  be  put  into  other  forms  which  ore  sometimes 
convenient.  Thus  let  it,  i;  w  be  the  components  of  acceleration 
parallel    to    the    axes.      Since    5'  =  «'-Hr  +  «j'   we    have    q^uajq 

+  wjq  f  wu'iq,  Zqlvt  =  ?«/ri.«/?  +  ?r/3(.«/5  +  c«'!<}t.KJq,   gcqio' 
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+  wd^lQz).  Taking  the  sum  of  theso  expressioos  for  3?/a'  and 
qcql^s,  and  equating  to  the  value  of  q  we  obtain  an  equation  which 
must  hold  for  any  ^veu  case  however  the  axes  are  chosen.  Hence 
the  quantities  multiplied  by  ujq,  vjq,  wjq  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
equation  must  be  equal.     We  obtain  therefore  : 


3" 
it 

^»^> 

^^^ 

"t 

■3i+"55  + 

'%- 

i" 

dw 

;^w 

aw> 

a« 

Si-^-SS* 

-s,* 
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*3ou.  Equation  of  Oontinnity. — Now  we  have  to  eetablisfa  an 
equation  which  states  that  if  there  be  no  creation  or  annihilation 
of  matter  in  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  whatever 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  matter  within  any  portion  of 
space  takes  place  in  any  time  must  be  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  fluid  that  has  entered  the  space  and  the  amount  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  space  across  its  boundaries  in  that  time. 

This  is  called  the  equation  of  continuity.  First  we  shall  show  that 
toe  time  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  a  rectangular  element  the 
csnti*  of  which  is  at  thti  point  x,  y,  z  where  the  components  of 
velocity  are  u,  v,  w,  and  the  edges  of  which  are  lengths  4x,  dy,  dz 
taken  along  the  axes,  is  {Su/dx  +  ^v/Sy +  di''li}z)dxd'jde. 

For  consider  a  filament  of  infinitely  small  cross-section  it  and 
length  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  6,,  6,  be  positive  numerical 
multipliers,  each  leas  than  unity,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremities 
of  such  a  filament  relatively  to  P  are  —  ^dsc,  Bjiy,  B^di  for  one  end, 
|ii£,  d/li/,  djlz  for  the  other.    Hence  the  expression 

u^idujd^ix  +  e,^ul^y.dy  +  9,dujhz-dz 
gives  the  value  of  u  at  the  former  or  latter  extremity  of  the  filament 
according  as  the  negative  or  the  positive  sign  is  taken.  Hence  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  u  at  the  latter  extremity  above  that  at  the 
former  is  (^uj^x.dx.  Tliia  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  length  of  the 
filament,  and  produces  a  rj^te  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  filament  of 
amount  a(^uj^x.dx). 

The  quantity  r^uft^x  is  constant  for  all  the  filaments  and  we 
have  therefore  for  the  rate  of  increase  of  volume  of  the  element  due 
to  the  variation  of  u  the  value  ^ulSx.dxdydz. 

Similarly  for  the  rate  of  increa^  due  to  the  variation  of  v,  w 
through  the  element  we  have  9r/3y.(£edyrf2,  aw/Sy.'^dy^  respec- 
tively. The  whole  rate  of  change  of  volume  is,  in  the  limit,  the 
sum  of  these.  The  ratio  of  this  sum  to  the  original  volume  of  the 
fluid,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  tmilal  rate  of  change  of  volume, 
is  called  the  divergence  of  the  flow  of  the  fluid  at  P,  and  is  denoted  by 
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divq  ^hero  5  is  the  resultant  of  m,  v,  w?  at  P.     Hence  we  write 

&,.|S*8«  +  8".  (4) 

o^  ay  c" 
This  expression  gives  the  divergence  as  far  as  quantities  of  the  first 
order  of  smallness.  It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  the  ra.tes  of 
increase  of  dimensions  in  the  directions  of  y  and  z  augment  the  rate 
of  increase  of  volume  produced  by  the  flow  along  x,  and  similarly  for 
the  other  directions  y,  z.  These  effects  are  left  out  in  the  discussion 
given  above,  but  the  reader  may  easily  verify  that  the  tenos  depend- 
ing on  them  are  small  compared  with  those  retained. 

The  unital  increase  of  volume  in  time  dl  sustained  by  a  given 
portion  of  the  fluid  at  P  is  thus  (au/S^  +  oWSy  +  SWS*)'''-  If  p  be 
the  density  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid,  its  density  at  time  dX 
p+pdl.  Uence  the  mass  of  the  element  after  dt  has  elapsed 
{p+pdt){l  +  (d'*ldx+dvldl/  +  d^lc'>)'it}dxdydi:.  But  since  ti 
must  have  the  same  value  as  before,  namely  pdxdydx,  we  find, 
neglecting  the  term  multiplied  by  dt', 

which  is  the  equation  of  continuity.  In  fact,  quantities  of  the 
second  order  being  n^\e<^eA,f^uj()x-\-^vlf)y  +  '^wlo^')dxdyih  is  the 
rat«  of  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  element  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  volume,  and  pdxdydz  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  its  ma^e 
arising  from  alteration  of  density,  and  these  must  together  give  a 
zero  result. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  reckoned  the  divergence  of  any  other 
quantity  connected  nith  the  flow  of  the  fluid  if  the  quantity  varies 
continuously.  Thus  we  have  a  similar  expression  for  the  divergence 
of  the  flow  of  inertia  of  the  body.  The  rate  of  flow  of  inertia  per 
unit  of  volume  at  /*  is  pj  if  p  be  the  density  at  P.  The  components 
of  this  are  pu,  pv,  pw,  so  that 

0*        dy        ds 
Clearly  since  this  is  the  rate  of  diminution  of  matter  in  unit 
volume  it  is  the  time  rate  of  diminution  of  density  at  the  fixed  point 
P,  namely  op/D'-     Hence  we  have 

|£  +  S^)  +  3M  +  S^)  =  0,  (7) 

dt       oic  dy  32 

which  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  continuity.  Since  p  may 
vary  with  the  time  for  a  fixed  point,  and  also  with  the  position  at 
a.  particle  of  the  fluid  at  time  t,  the  value  p  of  the  rate  of  increase  of 
p  regarded  as  a  quantity  characterUtie  of  a  portion  of  the  Jlxiid  is  given 
by 

p-^^+,£p+4p+«,ap  (8) 

ct      d^      3y      8^ 
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•356.  Vdocity-Potentlal.— When  the  distribution  of  velocities  at 
any  point  in  the  fluid  nt  any  particular  instant  of  time  is  obtained 
from  a  function  ^  of  the  ccMitdinates  of  the  point,  in  the  manner 
described  by  tlie  equations 

«=-a^/ax,  r=-3way,  M=-Of/as,  (9) 

the  motion  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  a  velocity -potential  ip.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  this  is  the  mode  of  deriving  the  component- 
forces  from  a  force- potential  as  explained  at  §  218  above.  It  is  an 
elementary  theorem  of  what  is  called  partial  differentiation  that 
2'*/9a:3y^3^^/3j9a',  so  that  if  the  velocities  are  so  derivable  from 
a  function  0  of  the  co-ordinates  we  must  have  the  three  relations 

dwidv-dvidz-0.  aw/s^-ewsa^^o,  Bvidx-5uisi,=o.  {9') 

When  equations  (9)  hold  we  have 

udx+vdi/  +  wdz=  — 0^/3a:.(ic  +  S^/a»/.rfy-t-3^/3z.(fa)=  -dip, 

where  d^  is  the  change  of  f  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  a  are 
changed  to  x  +  dx,  i/ +  d>/,  z  +  ih.  The  quantity  dif  is  what  is  called 
a  perfect  differential  of  the  function  ^  of  the  co-ordinates.  The 
int^iral  of  d^jda.da  taken  along  any  path  in  the  fluid  is  then  ip,  -  ^, 
where  f„  f,  are  the  values  of  ^  at  tbe  final  and  initial  ends  of  the 
path.  This  integral  is  not,  however,  free  from  ambiguity  in  certain 
cases,  as  will  be  explained  below.     (See  §§  358,  193.) 

The  quantities  on  the  left  of  equations  (9')  have  a  certain  physical 
interpretation  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
Think  of  a  small  rigid  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  z,  and 
let  the  centre  move  with  component  velocities  w,  v,  w.  Let  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  about  diameters  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  z  be  0j,  0,,  dj  then  the  velocities  of  a  point  on  the  surface,  the 
coordinates  of  which  are  dx,  dy,  dz,  are  by  §  277, 

I',  -  9,dy  +  e,dz,    V  -  B^dz  +  djlx,    w  -  »,dx  -*-  B^dy. 

A  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  however  does  not  move  as  a  rigid 
body.  The  component  velocities  at  a  point  (i+dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz) 
are  u+iJul^x.'Ue  +  duldy-dy  +  dulSz.dz,  ...,and  these  can  be  written 

with  two  similar  expressions.  We  shall  show  that  the  last  line 
corresponds  to  the  terms  -ii,dy  +  d^o(  the  velocity  of  the  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  rigid  sphere,  that  in  fact  the  component  angular 
velocities  £,  i;,  (  (or  components  of  ^t'n)  of  the  fluid  at  tbe  point 
X,  y,  z  are  given  by 
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When  these  quantities  axe  nil  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
irrotational ;  if  they  are  not  all  zero  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
rotatumal,  but  ia  most  frequently  called  vortex-motion. 

*H17.  Rotational  HoUonof  a  Flntd  Element.  Oomponents  of 
Anfnlar  Veloclt;. — Consider  a  small  sphere  of  the  fluid  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  /'  {x,  y,  z),  where  the  velocity  components  are  ii,  e,  w. 
If  3k/3«,  3u/3y,  ...  be  the  space-rates  of  variation  of  u,  p,  w  at  P., 
the  velocity  of  a  point  very  close  to  P,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are 
a!  +  a,  y  +  /3,  2-i-y  has  components  u  +  a9«/2a:  +  /J3w/52/+row/c!-t-- -I 
so  that  the  component  velocities  of  the  element  relatively  to  P  are 
adi'ld^  +  iid^ldv  +  yB^ld^i  ■■■■  The  moment  of  momentum  A„  of 
the  sphere  about  an  axis  through  P  parallel  to  that  of  :  is  therefc«« 


/^Hr.'*p*T^^y-/'iU'*p^u-'y 


where  the  integrals  are  taken  throughout  the  sphere.  But  ^wI():k,  ... 
are  constants  throughout  the  field  of  integratioa,  and  hence  there  is 
for  every  term  pdvy.aiiSv/dx  for  which  J3  ia  positive  another  term 
for  which  (i  has  an  equal  but  negative  value,  while  everylhing  else  is 
the  same,  and  so  for  the  terms  involving  jiy. 
The  moment  of  momentum  thus  reduces  to 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  is 
p/(;}'  +  y')rfCT,  and  clearly  by  symmetry  fjJ^dZJ  =/y-dn.  Hence  if 
n  he  the  moment  of  inertia  pj'^'dsj  =  p/y'rfni  =  J  /i,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameter  {>arallel 


'(s-D- 


(11) 

This  proves  that  i{3«'/3y-3ti/3s)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
sphere  about  the  axis  of  x.  In  the  same  way  h,,  A,  can  be  found 
and  |(_3w/<)s-9w/3x),  J{3*'/<^^~3«/3y)  shown  to  1»  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  sphere  about  the  diameters  parallel  to  y  and  z. 

•358.  Irrotational  Hotion.  Single  and  UoIUple  Valued  Poten- 
tials.— The  vanishing  of  the  quantities  h^.  A,,  A,  shows  that  the 
fluid  has  no  rotation  of  its  elements.  But  the  vanishing  of  these 
quantities  is  the  criterion  that  u,  %  w  should  be  derivable  from  a 
function  f  of  the  co-ordinates  by  the  process  of  differentiation  stated 
in  §  354  above,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  ^ ; 
and  conversely,  the  existence  of  a  velocity-potential  proves  that 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  elements  of  the  fluid  (§  S61).     It  can 
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be  proved  that  if  in  a  perfect  fluid  a  velocity-potential  exlBte  in  any 
part,  that  part  retains  its  velocity-potential  so  long  as  t^e  fluid 
continues  to  exist  as  such,  provided  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  con- 
servative (§  193). 

The  potential  ip  may  be  either  single  or  multiple  valued,  that  is 
for  assigned  values  of  the  co-ordinates  f  may  have  a  single  definite 
value  or  have  any  one  of  a  series  of  possible  values.  In  the  former 
case  the  value  of  /dip/di.dt  or  J'd^  taken  along  a  path  drawn  in  the 
lield  has  the  same  value  ^,  -  ^,  (where  ^,,  ^,  are  the  values  of  ^  for 
the  final  and  initial  points  of  the  path)  for  aU  paths  having  the  same 
initial  and  final  points ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  impossible  to  vaiy 
the  path  indefinitely  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  integral  altmg 
it.  It  is  generally  possible,  however,  to  draw  a  family  of  paths 
joining  two  points  of  the  field  for  each  of  which  the  integral  referred 
to  has  the  same  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  assign  to  the  initial 
point  P  of  the  path  a  value  f ,  of  ^,  then  the  value  f,  at  the  terminal 
point  Q  will  be  greater  than  lf^  by  the  integral  fd^jde.dt,  the  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  path  is  tlrawn. 

For  example,  consider  an  endless  tube  with  fluid  flowing  along  it 
in  closed  paths.  The  value  of  /dipjda.da  taken  along  one  of  these 
paths  is  not  zero  though  the  initial  and  final  points  P,  Q  of  integra- 
tion coincide,  forf  continually  diminishes  at  positiverate-(2f/f2s(  ^7) 
along  the  path,  so  that  if  ^,  be  an  assigned  value  of  ^  for  the  starting- 
point  and  ^,  be  the  corresponding  value  forthe  (coincident)  final  point 
of  the  integration,  ^,  ^^, -jc,  where  c  is  what  is  called  the  eyUic 
eon^ant  for  the  flow  along  the  tube. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  closed  path  is  drawn  in  the  tube 
beginning  at  P  and  returning  to  P,  and  such  that  it  can  be  contracted 
to  a  point  without  passing  out  c&  the  tube,  the  value  of  fd^jda.da 
taken  aloag  it  is  zero,  since  whatever  diminution  of  ^  along  one  part 
of  the  path  which  proceeds  on  the  whole  with  the  flow  of  t^e  fluid,  is 
annulled  is  the  put  of  the  path  which  returns  against  the  flow. 

As  an  example  of  a  single  valued  function,  let  ^  be  /i/r,  where  r  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  a  point  0.  The  value  of 
fd^jda.dai^  =/d^)  taken  along  a  path  from  a  point  P  to  a.  point  Q  for 
which  r  has  the  values  r,,  r,  respectively,  is  lijt.-iijr^,  and  is 
therefore  zero  fc^  any  closed  curve  not  passing  through  the  point  0. 

On  the  other  hand  if  ^^^tan~'(^/3;), 

/d^/<&.A»  =  ^{tan-'(yA)-1ai»"'(y,M)} 
when  taken  along  a  path  from  an  initial  point  P,  (x,,  y^  to  a  final 
point  Q  (a:^,),  Fig.  178.  But  this  is  fi(fl,  -  (),)  if  ft,  -  fl,  be  tie  angle 
between  the  radii  dmwn  from  the  origin  0  of  coHi^inates  to  Q  and 
P.  This  angle  obviously  depends  on  the  path  drawn  from  Pto  Q: 
for  if,  like  the  path  PA  Q,  it  consists  partly  of  a  single  closed  loop 
round  the  origin,  the  radius-vector  turns  round  as  a  point  passes 
along  the  curve  from  Pto  Q  through  an  angle  2^+4.  QOP.  If  the 
cnm'e  makes  a  double  circuit  round  the  origin  the  value  of  9,-  9,  is 
iv+  i-  QOP,  and  so  on.     The  integral  is  thus  the  same  for  all  paths 
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joining  P  and  Q  which  m&ke  the  same  number  of  circuits  round  the 
origin. 

Again  in  this  case  let  curves  PBQ,  PCQ  be  dmwn  from  Pto  Q. 
so  that  the  two  form  a  closed  curve  round  0.  The  integral  along 
PBQ  is  not  equal  to  the  integral 
along  PCQ.  For  the  integral 
taken  along  the  doeed  curve  from 
P  back  to  P  again,  in  the  direction 
taken  as  positive  (say/'^Q),  is  ^irfi, 
and  therefore  if  the  integral  from  P 
to  Q  along  PBQ  be  /il  that  along 
PCQ  is  2(r/>~ri/.  If  the  closed 
curve  PBQCP  did  not  enclose  0  the 
iut^ral  round  it  would  be  xero,  for 
as  a  point  passed  from  P  round  the 
path  the  angle  0  between  a  line 
drawn  to  it  from  0  and  OP  would  not  turn  through  2)r  but,  however 
devious  the  path  might  be,  through  a  zero  angle  on  tiie  whole. 

In  all  cases  of  multiple- valued  functions  the  integral  can  be 
deprived  of  ambiguity  by  imposing  restzictions  on  the  path.  In  tiie 
caee  just  considered  let  a  line  OD  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  from 
0  to  infinity,  and  let  no  path  be  drawn  which  crosses  this  line.  The 
integral  is  then  the  same  for  all  paths  starting  at  P  and  ending  at 
Q  \  in  fact,  the  function  is  rendered  single- valued. 

Similarly  in  the  cane  of  the  closed  tube  along   which    fluid  is 

flowing  the  potential  may  be  rendered  eingle-valu^  by  introducing 

a  diaphiagm  across  the  tube  which  no  path  of  integration  can  cross. 

These  considerations  ore  of  course  applicable  to  force-potentials 

as  well  as  to  velocity-potentials.     (See  also  §  486.) 

*S59.  EqnationB  of  Plnld-Hotion. — We  may  now  write  down  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid,  and  apply  them  to  a  few  of  the  simpler 
cases  which  occur  in  practice.  Consider  again  a  parallelepiped  of  the 
fluid  having  its  centre  at  the  point  x,  y,  z,  and  its  edges  cS  lengths 
dx,  dy,  dg  parallel  to  the  axes.  Let  X  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
of  mass  on  the  element,  then  Xpdxdydx  is  the  force  acting  on  the 
element  from  without  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  X.  Besides 
this  there  is  force  due  to  pressure  applied  to  the  element  by  the 
surrounding  fluid.  If  the  pressure  at  the  centre  x,  y,  s  be  /*  then  we 
obtain  by  the  process  used  in  §§  354,  Sn.i,  for  the  difference  of 
pressures  on  the  two  ends  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
X,  -  (jpl^x.dx  towards  the  right.  The  force  on  the  element  due  to 
this  difference  of  pressure  is  —  SplBx.dxdydz.  The  whole  force 
applied  in  the  direction  of  x  to  the  dement  is  therefore 
[pX~  dpld^}  dxdydz. 

This  must  be  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  the  element  multiplied 
into  its  mass,  and  similar  results  hold  for  the  acceleration  in  the 
other  two  directions.  By  the  values  of  the  component  acceleratJoos 
given  in  §  355  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of  motion 
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If  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  derivable  from  &  potential  function  O,  the 
potential  energy  per  unit  of  volume  in  the  field  of  the  applied  forces^ 
these  equations  become 

in  which  u,  «,  to  are  uaed  for  the  component  accelerations.  Now  for 
any  instant  of  time  ^  is  a  function  oi  x,  y,  z,  and  the  change  of  p 
corresprnding  to  changes  dx,  dy,  da  of  x,  y,  s  is  dp  =  ^pj^x.dx 
+<)pld!/.<h  +  Bpld"-'^,  M»d  similarly  da  =  ^aj^x.dx  +  dajdy-dy 
+  dO/d^''^  If  tlien  we  talce  the  three  equations  of  motion  as  last 
written,  multiply  the  first  by  dx,  the  second  by  dy,  and  the  third  by 
dx,  we  obtain 

-idQ-i'-dp\=iidx  +  Hy  +  u:dz.  (U) 

Now  let  p  be  a  function  of  ;j  so  that  1/p  is  equal  to  f\p)  where 
./"{/>)  is  the  differential  co-e£Bcient  with  respect  to  ;>  of  a  function 
/(p),  dt  p.  The  quantity  within  the  brackets  on  the  left  is  then,  for 
a  given  instant  of  time,  purely  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  and 
the  whole  expression  on  the  left  denotes  the  diminution  of  o  +/{p), 
a  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  which  takes  place  when  x,  y,  z  are 
changed  to  a; -(- da;,  y  +  dy,  J -H  (£z,  and  is  therefore  a  perfect  differen- 
tial (§  356).  The  quantity  on  the  right  is  therefore  in  this  case 
proved  to  be  also  &  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  z  (which,  however,  may  also  depend  upon  i), 

*360.  Ealvin's  Theorem  of  Raid  Motion. — The  greater  part  of  the 
theory  of  fluid  motion  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  theorem  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  Before  stating  the  theorem 
we  lay  down  one  or  two  definitions.  If  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  an  element  of  a  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid,  the  rate 
at  which  the  particles  are  moving  along  the  line  is  hi  +  mv-i-  nic. 
This  velocity  multiplied  by  d»,  the  length  of  the  element,  is  called 
the  flow  along  the  tiemenl.  If  dx,  dy,  dz  be  the  projections  of  da  on 
he  axes  the  values  of  2,  m,  n  are,  by  §  24,  rixidg,  dy/da,  dzjdt. 
Hence  we  may  write  the  flow  in  the  form  vdx  +  vdy  +  wdz. 

Now  consider  the  rate  of  alteration  of  this  quantity  with  the 
time  at  any  instant.  It  will  depend  upon  two  things,  the  rates 
of  alteration  of  u,  v,  u>,  and  the  rates  of  alteration  of  dx,  dy,  dz  at 
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that  instant.  The  form«r  rates  are  u,  v,  w  ;  the  latter  are  die,  dy,  dk  ; 
for  if  X,  for  example,  be  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x  at  tiie 
initial  Heft  hand)  end  c&dx,k  +  dxia  the  velocity  at  the  other  end. 
The  difference  between  these  Telodties  is  dx,  and  in  the  rate  at 
which  dx  is  increasing  in  length,  and  similarly  dy,  dz  are  the  rates 
at  which  dy,  dz  are  increaang.      For  x,  y,  z  we  may  write  of  course 

Hence  if  at  the  begiiuung  of  an  element  of  time  di  the  flow 
along  the  element  be  vida:-\-vdy-\-'wdz,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  ie 

(u^-\id£){dx+^di)  +  {v+vdtXdy+d^)  +  {tB-\-Kdt)(dz  +  dzdt). 

Hence  the  change  is  {vdx-\-vdy+'ihdz-\-vdv-k-t!dv  +  v:dm]dt  +  * 
quantity  mtiltiplied  ly  dt*.  Neglecting  the  Utter,  since  dt  is  taken 
very  small,  and  dividing  by  dt,  we  get  for  the  rate  of  changu  of  flow 
the  equation 

~(vdx  +  vdy+v!da\^itdx-t-i!dy  +  v>dz*vdu-¥vdv+u>dv) 

=  ttdx  +  v(fy+wdz  +  qdq, 

where  9*0  u' +«'+«>*,  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity. 

The  flow  along  any  finite  curve  a  drawn  in  the  fluid  is  the 
integral  fj^tdx  +  vdy  +  \ndz)  taken  along  the  curve  from  one  end  te 
the  otb^.  [That  an  integral  is  taken  along  a  curve  or  over  a  surface 
we  denote  oy  the  suffix  a  or  S  placed  below  the  integral  sign.] 
Hence  the  rate  of  alteration  of  the  flow  along  the  finite  arc  a  is  by 
the  result  already  obtAined 

(16) 


J  f  {udx+vdy+u!dx)=  I  {udx-¥vdy-\-v-dx)  +  \{q^-q;). 


where  j„  9,  are  the  values  of  the  velocity  at  the  final  and  initial 
ends  of  the  line.    This  is  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem. 

If  the  curve  be  closed  7,-7,  and  the  iutc^^ted  term  on  the 
right  vanishes.  If  udx  +  rdy-i-Kdz  be  a  perfect  differential  of  * 
single  valued  function  of  the  co-ordinates,  the  conditions  for  which 
have  been  stated  in  §  859,  the  integral  on  the  right  also  vanishes, 
iind  the  flow  along  the  curve  a  is  ccnstant  as  the  fluid  moves. 

Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  derived  by 
(U)  from  §  36S, 

^   /"(«.fe+«iy+«d8).-y"'^-0,  +  0.+i(9,"-?/).      (16) 

The  only  conditions  (besides  the  condition  that  O  shall  be  one  valued) 
therefore  required  to  prove  that  the  quantity  on  the  left  vanishes 
when  the  integral  is  taken  round  «  cloeed  path  are  that  l/p=/'(p),  snd 
th&t/J'{p)^,  orf{p)i  At>i^  ^  should  be  single-valued  functions  of  the 
co-ordinates. 
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The  integral  /(udx+vdy  +  mi)!)  taken  round  any  closed  cnrve  is 
called  the  oiroulation  round  the  curve.  Hence  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem 
for  this  case  asserts  that  under  the  oondibiona  stated  it  the  circulation 
is  Kero  at  one  instant  of  time  for  &  closed  curve  moving  with  the 
fluid  it  is  zero  sow  afln-wardt. 

361.  Onrl  of  Velocity.  Normal  Spin.  Oirculfttion  nmnd  Onrre 
szpTMBed  as  Snrbce  Int^nl  of  Normal  Spin. — Now  consider  any 
closed  curve  moving  with  the  fluid  and  any  surfacs  of  which  the  curve 
is  the  bounding  edge.  Let  dS  be  an  element  of  the  surface  and  dt 
an  element  of  the  curve,  and  let  Z,  nt,  n  be  the  direction  cosines 
of  the  normal  to  dS  drawn  towsnla  the  positive  side  of  the 
surface. 

The  positive  side  of  the  surface  is  defined  in  the  following 
manner.     Let  the  integral  /(wie  +  trfy  +  vkU)  be  taken  round  the 

Fin.  ftt 


dosed  curve  in  a  directitm  chosen  as  positive,  and  then  suppose  an 
observer  to  walk  round  the  curve  in  the  positive  direction  while  the 
surface  lies  on  his  left  hand.  The  obeerver  then  looks  down  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  surface. 

There  are  in  fact  for  every  element  of  the  surface  two  associated 
positive  directions,  one  of  traversing  the  edge,  and  one  of  the  normal 
ta  the  element.  These  are  related  like  the  direction  of  turning  and 
the  direction  of  advance  of  a  right-handed  screw. 

We  can  divide  any  surface  bounded  by  a  single  closed  curve  into 
elements  infiniteeimat  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on 
the  surface.  Let  this  be  done  and  let  the  boundary  of  each  element 
in  succession  be  traversed  io  the  positive  direction.  Koch  linear 
element  of  boundary  will  in  this  process  be  traversed  twice  but 
in  opposite  directions  if  it  belongs  Xo  two  adjacent  elements  of 
Burfoce,  and  only  once  if  it  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
surface. 

If  the  outer  bounding  curve  enclose  regions  like  A ,  B,  over  which 
the  surface  integral  is  not  taken,  the  integral  round  the  boundary  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  edges  of  all  such  regions.     Fig.  174   shows 
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the   direction  of    the   line   integration   for  these  portions  of  the 
boundary  according  to  the  observations  stated  above. 

These  things  being  nnderstood,  we  can  now  j»T>ve  the  following 
theorem : 


/{tulx+ 


udz)  =  2/(li  +  m.,+nC)dS, 


{17) 


where  the  second  integral  is  taken  over  the  surface  and  the  first  is 
taken  round  the  whole  bounding  edge. 

To  prove  this  consider  Fig.  175.     Let  ABCA  be  a  triangular 


element  of  the  surface,  OA,  OB,  00  lines  drawn  from  a  point  0  to 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  parallel  to  the  axis  <^  co-ordinates.  Then 
we  have,  going  round  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C, 


H 


.^+.*+«.^v 


=/  («S"S)--/  (-2-^)-/  {"to- 


OABO 


OBOO 


OCAO 


If  the  element  be  very  small,  and  the  lengths  of  OA,  OB,  OC  be 
da^,  dy,  ds  we  can  use  the  values  of  u,  v,  to  for  the  middle  points  of 
OA,  OB,  OC  in  calculating  the  three  integrals  on  the  right.  Take 
the  first  of  the  three,  it  is  evidently 
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which  reduces  to 


»(l-:-ei)"-"(iMh 


if  n  be  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  to  the  area  ABC 
m&kes  with  OC,  the  normal  to  the  area  A  OB,  and  dS  denote  the  area 
of  the  triangle  ABC. 

In  the  some  way  we  obtain  the  other  two  integrals  and  therefore 
we  have  for  the  element  ABC. 

Here  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal  is  from  the  surface  in  the 
direction  receding  from  the  point  0. 

Doing  this  for  the  whole  surface  divided  into  triangular  elements 
(it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  surface)  and  adding  the  line  integrals 
together  for  one  sum  and  the  surface  integrals  for  another,  the  line 
integrals  along  aides  which  are  common  to  two  adjacent  triangles  cut 
one  another  out,  and  leave  only  the  line  integral  taken  once  round 
the  whole  bounding  edg«.  Hence  by  (10)  the  theorem  expressed  by 
(17)  is  proved. 

This  is  a  most  important  theorem  and  holds  for  any  directed 
qoantity  of  which  the  components  are  u,  v,  to.  The  components 
du>/dy-dt'/d«i  ...that  is  2f,  2i],  2(,  may  be  taken  as  components 
parallel  to  x,  y,  e  of  another  directed  quantity  of  which  the  component 
along  the  normal  (which  is  twice  what  may  be  called  the  nonrnd  a^'n) 
is  given  by  the  quantity  in  brackets  on  the  rightof  (18).  Theselatter 
components  dte/dy  — Bti/ds,  ■..,  have  been  called  the  components 
of  the  oititl  of  u,  u,  w,  and  the  process  here  illustrated  of  deriving 
one  directed  quantity  from  another  is  sometimes  called  cinfling. 

Betuming  now  to  (17)  we  see  that  if  £,  7,  (  be  all  zero  for  any 
surface  enclosed  by  a  curve  the  circulation  is  zero  round  the  ciu^e. 
Hence  if  it  is  zero  for  one  surface  enclosed  by  the  curve,  it  must  be 
zero  for  all  such  surfaces,  that  is  every  such  surface  must  give  a  zero 
integral  of  normal  spin. 

Now  from  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  we  have  the  result  that  ia  the 
circumstances  stated  in  §  359  the  circulation,  if  zero  at  any  one 
instant,  is  henceforth  always  zero.  Hence  if  the  surface  integral  of 
curl  is  zero  for  the  surface  enclosed  by  any  curve  it  is  henceforth 
always  zero.  Since  this  can  be  applied  to  all  curves  moving  with  the 
fluid  that  can  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  if  £,  ij,  f  be  once  zero  for  any 
portipn  of  the  fluid  they  must  henceforth  always  be  zero  for  the  same 
portion  of  the  fluid. 

*362.  First  Litegral  of  Ean&tions  Of  Motion,  Stead;  Motion.— 
Now  let  a  velocity- potential  exist  and  a  be  a  single- valued  function 
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of  the  co-ordinates  for  any  epoch  of  time  that  may  be  ta 
left-band  side  of  (1 6)  is  -  d{f^  -  ^,)/(it,  so  that  the  equ&tioi 


But  d'l>jdl~B'Pldt  +  3;diild'^+i/5l>l(it/+''<)i-ld>:  =  dflBt-f  so  that 
(19)  may  be  written 

If  f  does  not  vary  at  any  particular  point  in  the  fluid  the 
co-ordinates  of  which  are  fixed,  or,  as  it  is  usually  put  in  technical 
language,  if  ^  is  not  an  explicit  function  of  the  time,  d^/d<  —  0,  and 
the  motion  is  then  said  to  be  eCeady.  The  last  equation  may  then 
be  written,  with  euffizea  dropped  for  the  integrals,  in  the  form 

Q  =  C,  (21) 


J    P 


where  C  is  the  value  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (20)  for  tiie 
initial  end  of  the  line.  The  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  total  energy 
of  the  fluid  at  the  point  considered  per  unit  of  mass.  Where  p  is 
taken  in  absolute  units  of  force  per  unit  of  aiv&{/<lplp  +  ^'+ti)lgiB 
a  quantity  which  is  sometimes  tklled  the  dynamic  head  of  the  fluid 
(§  352).  Thus  in  the  case  of  steady  motion  there  is  constant^  of 
dynamic  head  both  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  fluid  and  at  each  particle 
in  its  motion. 

If  p  be  a  function  of  p,  we  have  for  /dpip  the  value  /(p)  and 


K?.'-?.')=-o.  +  a.-  (23) 

The  interpretation  of  (22)  is  that  -  O,  -h  O,  is  the  amount  of  potential 
energy  in  the  fi^td  of  applied  force  lost  by  the  fluid  per  unit  of  mass 
in  passing  along  the  curve  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  J(g/  -  g') 
is  the  kinetic  energy  per  unit  of  mass  gained  by  it.  The  latter  is 
equal  to  the  former  plus  the  work  done  by  fluid  pressure  on  the  fluid 
in  the  passage.  But  the  fluid  on  entering  the  portion  of  curve 
considered  has  work  p^  done  on  it  per  unit  of  volume,  and  therefore 
work/(p,)  per  unit  of  mass,  and  on  leaving  it  does  work  per  unit  of 
its  own  mass /(;>,)  on  the  surrounding  fluid.  Or  thus :  unit  mnra  of 
the  fluid  on  entering  brings  energy  ^q^  +  Q^  and  has  work  done 
upon  it.  J\p^;  unit  mass  in  leaving  carries  off  energy  Jfi'-HQ,  and 
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does  wort  ^,)  and  we  hove  i?,' +  f^ +^,)  -  i?/ +  Q, +y(P»)-    Th« 
equatioD  expresses  thus  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  fluid. 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid  for  which  p  may  be  taken  as  independent 
rf  the  pressure /(p)  =plp,  and  equation  {2i!)  becomes 

-0',-p.)  +  }(7,'-9.')--(o,-fl.)-0.  (24) 

P 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noticed  that  (20)  does  not  give  the  actual 
▼alue  of  the  pressure  at  any  point.  All  it  does  is  to  give  when  p  and 
O  are  known  the  difference  between  the  values  of  p  at  two  points  in 
the  fluid.     If  p  be  imifomi  the  equation  is 

)>,-?.+ Jp(?,'-!.')+f('",-»,)-f[|^]_-  (25) 

Of  course  this  pressure  is  not  nooeasarily  unknown.  It  may  be 
experimentally  found  in  most  cases. 

•363.  Stream-LinOB. — An  idea  of  great  importance  and  utility  in 
fltud  motion  is  that  of  a  strtaTnJine,  that  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fluid 
so  that  for  any  given  instant  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  fluid  at 
any  element  is  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  cb  be  an  element 
of  length  of  a  stream-line,  dx,  dy,  dz  its  •projections  on  the  axes 
d  X,  If,  s,  the  equations  of  the  line  are 


dx  ^dy     dz_da 


r  if  the  velocities  are  derivable  from  a  potential 


(26) 


dx     dy     dx     da 

S^'Sy'S^"'^.  (27) 

3^   5y   3'«    c« 

Hence  a  stream-line  is  perpendicular  at  each  point  to  the  surface 
of  equal  velocity-potential  there.  These  stream-lines  are  precisely 
analt^UB  to  lines  of  force  in  the  cases  of  gravitational  attraction 
and  electrical  and  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  (See  chap.  x. 
below.) 

The  flow  along  an  element  of  a  stream-line  vdx  +  vdy  +  v:dz 
is  qda,  and  hence  we  have 


di  f  ^^= J ^^-^  J 1^= f  ^'^  +  k{<i? 


-?.')■  (28) 


In  the  case  of  steady  motion  we  have 


■{qda)  =  -^gdg  +  qdq  =  2qdq, 
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K>  that  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  when  applied  to  a  stream-line  in 
a  fluid  in  steady  motion  bepomeB 

«?,■-!.')-/«■'—-'>,*'■.-_/'*■        m 

Dropping  suffixes  for  tbe  values  of  the  quantities  at  the  final  end 
of  the  line,  and  denoting  by  (^  tbe  value  of  i9a'-*-o«->-  the  initial 
vaiua  of/dpjp,  we  get 

C.  (30) 


If  ^  fit. a- 


C  has  thus  a  value  peculiar  to  each  stream-line,  but  in  general  has 
different  values  for  different  stream-lines.  Tbe  equation  is  the  same 
as  that,  (21),  obtained  for  any  path  upon  the  suppoeition  of  the 
existence  of  a  velocity- potential.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  ajid  is  given  in  hie  Hydrodynamiea,  17S8;  it  is  there 
obtained  practically  from  the  consideration  of  work  done  on  a  portion 
of  tbe  fluid  in  passing  along  tbe  sti-eam-Iine  from  one  point  to 
another  (see  §§  210,  362). 

•364,  Two-X>imeilBi<Qial  Motion. — A  very  important  particular 
case  of  motion  is  that  which  is  independent  of  one  of  the  co-<a*di- 
nates,  s  say ;  this  is  commonly  called  motion  in  two  dimensitxis. 
For  this  case  tbe  equation  of  continuity  if  tbe  fluid  is  inoompree- 
sible  is 

^^^1"  =  ^-  (81) 

Tbe  equation  of  a  stream-line  may  be  written  for  two-dimensional 
motion  in  the  form 

vdy-vdx  =  o,  (32) 

and  the  equation  of  continuity  just  written  is  the  condition  that  tbe 
velocities  u,  v  are  derivable  from  a  function  i/.  of  the  co-ordinates 
(and  possibly  of  £),  called  the  atreoTii-funetion,  by  tbe  equations, 

«--?^,    .-i*.  (3S) 


'lifa  +  2*is.O.  (84) 

Equation  (34)  integmted  gives 
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and  if  the  motion  be  steady  thia  reduces  to 

V—C.  (36) 

which  is  the  int^ral  equation  of  a  stream-line  in  the  case  of  steady 
motion.  This  equation  may  he  regarded  as  giving  the  whole  family 
of  stream-lines  if  C  be  regarded  ss  varying  from  one  stream-line  to 
another. 

If  there  exist  a  velocity-potential  <f>  (which  of  course  is  also  a 
functioQ  of  X,  y,  t  in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  motion)  the  two 
expressions  for  each  component  velocity  give 

1  of  continuity  for  an  incompressible 

d^    dy'     ' 

and  the  companion  equation  in  i^ 

This  last  expresses  the  fact  that  the  quantity  d^ldx  -  3u/3y  (double 
the  angular  velocity  of  an  element  of  tiie  fluid  about  on  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  e)  is  zero,  that  is  that  the  motion  is  irrotatjonal. 


Consider  an  element  ds  of  an  equipotential  line ;  the  com- 
ponents of  (^  on  the  axes  are  da,  dy.  The  flow  across  de  is  (see 
Fig.  llS)vdx-udy.     But 

wtc  -  wdly  -  ^da;  +  ^idy  =  (i  J-, 

that  is  (2^  measures  the  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  tfa  (^B  in  Fig.  17fi) 
in  the  direction  from  right  to  left  to  an  observer  looking  along  da 
in  the  positive  direction  (from  ^  to  S  in  Fig.  176). 
Th«  differential  equation  of  an  equipotential  line  is 


3«       dy 
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and  that  of  a  stream-line  ie 


(89) 


which  show  that  «quipotential  lines  and  stream-linee  are  families  of 
curves  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

*!t66.  0«llllgate  FnncUons. — The  equations  (37)  are  the  analytical 
conditions  that  ir,  =  y  4-ti^,(t  =  ^- 1)  should  he  a  function  of  the 
complex  variable  z=x  +  iy;  in  other  words  W  changes  with  2  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rate  of  variation  dWjdx,  of  W  with  a,  is 
independent  of  the  particular  change  given  to  «,  that  is  of  the  relation 
of  dx  tody.  Thus,  representing,  as  in  §  27,  x  by  distance  along  the 
axis  of  X  from  a  chosen  origin  and  y  by  distance  along  the  axis  of  y, 
and  z  by  the  step  OP,  where 
Fio.  177.  i*  ia  the  point  given  by  the 

Cartesian  co-ordinates  x,  y, 
dW/dz  is  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  infinitesimal 
step  PQ  {-rfa)  from  P  to  & 
neighbouring  point  Q.  The 
proof  that  equations  (37)  ex- 
press this  is  left  to  the  reader. 
It  ia  an  elementary  thecnem 
proved  at  the  outset  in  trea- 
tises on  Functions  of  a  Com- 
plex Variable. 

If  then  we  can  find  a 
function  IK  of  the  complex 
variable  2,  and  if  that  func- 
tion be  expressed,  as  it  can 
always  be,  in  the  form  ^  +  t>t, 
where  ^,  1^  are  functions  of  the  real  variables  x,  y,  we  see  that 
the  curves 

^  =  const.,     ■^  =  const.  (40) 

form  a  cotyugale  ayatem,  that  ia  if  either  set  of  curves  be  ta^en  aa  the 
equipotential  lines,  the  other  set  is  the  corresponding  system  of 
stream-lines.    Hence  ^  and  1^  are  what  are  called  conjugate  fumAuma. 

In  Fig.  177  are  shown  two  such  sets  of  conjugate  curves.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  (1)  the  stream-lines  and  equipotential  lines  due 
to  two  line-sources  A.,  B,  one  positive,  the  other  negative,  that  is, 
one  a  line-source,  the  other  a  line-sink,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  diagram.  Fluid  flows  out  along  the  lines  diverging  from  A 
and  conveiging  on  B ;  the  curves  (circles)  closed  t«und  the  sources 
are  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  curves  may  also  be  regarded  as  (2)  the  lines  of  flow  and 
equipotential  curves  for  fluid  moving  without  rotation  in  closed  paths 
round  A  and  B,  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  central 
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line  running  up  and  down  the  page.  This  central  line  is  a  rectilinear 
line  of  flow  for  both  A  and  B.  The  curres  radiating  from  A  and 
converging  to  B  are  then  the  equipotential  curves. 

The  theory  of  conjugate  functions  is  dealt  with  in  books  on  the 
Theory  of  ^tinctioru  of  a  Complex  Variable  {e.g.,  the  treatise  of 
Forsyth  or  that  of  Harkness  and  Morley).  To  these  and  to  treatises 
on  Slectricity  and  MagnetUm  we  must  refer  for  a  full  account  of  the 
properties  of  these  functions,  and  the  principle  of  Conformal  Repn- 
tentation,  by  which  from  the  solution  of  one  problem  the  solutions 
of  others  may  be  derived. 

366.  Eff»ct  of  Motion  on  PiMsnra.  TorrlcalU's  Theorem. — In 
$  <)62  we  have  found  the  important  result  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  less  than  it  would  he  if  there  were  no  motion  by  ^pq',  where 
f  is  the  velocity  at  the  point.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  given 
by  a  liquid  escaping  under  gravity  from  an  orifice  in  a  veasel,  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  which,  as  well  as  the  jet,  is  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  in  which  either  through  the  great  cross-section  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  orifice,  or  by  a  oontinual 
supply  of  liquid,  the  level  of  the  free  surface  is  kept  up.  Take  a 
path  beginning  in  the  free  surface  and  ending  in  the  surface  of  the 
jet,  then  a=  -gz,  where  z  is  measured  downwards  from  some  chosen 
level.  Hence  if  A  be  the  depth  of  the  point  on  the  jet  chosen  below 
the  free  surface  we  have  j,  =■  0,  Q,  -  Q,  =■  -  gh,  and 

f.i,h,  («) 


It  is  to  be  most  carefully  observed  that  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  velocity  inside  the  issuing  jet.  That  depends  on  the  value  of 
p  at  the  point  considered. 

3G7.  Veloeit7  in  Jet.  Veu  Ooatneta. — Although  the  velocity 
At  the  surface  of  the  issuing  jet  is  given  by  Torricelli's  theorem,  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  velocity  for  the  whole  jet.  For  some  distance 
beyond  the  orifice  within  the  vessel  the  stream-lines  of  fluid  are 
convergent,  and  this  convergence  continues  in  the  jet  outside  the 
orifice.  The  velocity  inside  the  jet  is  therefore  less  than  at  the 
surface,  and  the  pressure  is  greater.  At  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  orifice  the  stream-lines  have  become  parallel,  and  we  may  take 
the  velocity  as  uniftnin  there  over  the  cross-section,  and  the  pressure 
as  atmospheric.  The  cross-section  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  orifice, 
and  the  velocity  is  that  {J2gh)  for  the  fall  A  from  the  surface  to  the 
croas-section. 

This  vena  contracta,  as  it  is  called,  has  an  area  depending  on 
inrcumstancee,  and  the  investigation  of  its  amount  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  is  impossible.  It  can  however  be  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  area  of  the  actual  orifice.  For  consider  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  with  the  orifice  plugged  up.  The  pressure-force  of  the  h'quid 
on  each  element  of  the  wall  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  o 
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force  applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  wall.  Thus  the  force  applied  to 
the  liquid  by  one  element  of  the  wall  may  be  regarded  as  balanced 
by  that  applied  by  au  opposite  element  of  the  internal  surface,  so 
that  no  motion  of  the  liquid  takes  place. 

If  now  the  orifice  be  opened,  a  force  which  is  left  unbalanced  is 
applied  to  the  liquid  by  the  part  of  the  wall  oppoeite  the  orifice. 
If  A  be  the  depth  and  a  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  unbalanced  force 


X. 


applied  is  gptth,  or,  in  gravitation  unite,  pah.  This  must  be  the 
momentum  produced  per  unit  of  time  in  the  issuiug  fluid,  if  the 
pressure  on  every  otier  part  of  the  wall  is  fffioh,  which  will  be 
approximately  the  case  if  the  region  of  motion  within  the  vessel  is 
ivmote  from  the  wall,  as  wheu  the  orifice  is  formed  by  a  tube 
with  sharp  edge  passed  some  way  into  the  liquid,  Fig.  178.  In 
this  case  then  we  have  paV,  for  the  momentum  of  the  fluid  issuing 
per  unit  of  time,  if  a'  be  the  eSective  area  of  the  orifice,  that  is  the 
area  of  the  contracted  vein,  tdnce  weight  pa'v  issues  with  velocity  v. 
This  must  be  gpah,  and  therefore 


i^  =  -,yA. 


'42> 


This  has  been  verified  by  Borda,*  who  obtained  a'  =  a/l-924, 
with  an  orifice  formed  by  a  re-entrant  tube  as  described. 

A  concordant  result  was  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  IVoude,  of 
Torquay,  and  published  in  the  Prooeedinge  of  tie  Glattfow  Phtlo- 
aophieal  Society,  1876,  in  two  communications  (February  2S  and 
March  31} — one  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fraude  to  Sir 
William  liiomBon,  and  the  other  a  note  by  Professor  James  Thomson. 
The  accompanying  cuts.  Figs.  178, 178',  show  the  flow  at  a  re-entrant 
orifice  with  thin  edges :  the  first  gives  the  general  nature  of  the 
jet,  the  second  the  stream-lines  near  the  edge.     Fig.  179  shows  the 

*  H^m.  de  rAcadSioie  Aea  Scieact^,  IT86.  For  the  theor;  ot  tbe  twna  nm- 
tracta  see  alM>  Rajleigb,  PkS.  Mag.  1876,  p.  441,  or  Collttted  Papert,  vol.  1.  p.  297. 
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stream-lines  near  an  orifice  with  thin  edge  in  the  vertical  aide  of  a 
vessel. 

In  most  cases  the  condition  stated  above  is  only  approximately 
fulfilled.  When,  for  example,  the  orifice  is  one  made  in  the  vertical 
side  of  a  vessel,  there  is  considerable  motion  near  it  in  the  liquid 
and  the  pressure  is  lowered  in  consequence.  The  flow  therefore 
corresponds  to  an  unbalanced  pressure  over  an  opposite  area  of  the 
surface  greater  than  that  of  the  orifice,  and  Uie  vein  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  orifice  in  area. 

There  is  abio  in  all  cases  a  small  diminution  of  velocity  due  to 
friction,  so  that  if  c,  be  the  ratio  a  fa,  and  c,  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  discharge  to  the  Torricellian  value,  we  have  for  the 
volume  discharged  per  second  CiC,aJ2gA  or  caj'igh,  if  c  =  e^c,. 

It  may  be  taken  that  for  oridces  in  the  walls  or  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  without  projecting  or  reentrant  mouthpiece,  c  is  about  -62. 

Fig.  18U. 


-:bJ^:. 


368.  Flow  ttarongli  a  videnins  Spont. — A  greater  fiow  is  obtained 
by  fitting  the  orifice  with  a  projecting  tube  or  spout,  as  in  Fig.  180. 
For  a  mouthpiece  at  right  angles  to  the  side 
with  a  sharp  edge  of  junction  the  value  of  e  Fig.  182. 

is  about  '82.  A  loss  of  pressure  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  pipe  just 
outside  the  inner  mouth  is  not  quite  filled 
with  the  stream-lines  of  the  liquid.  Within 
this  space  eddies  or  whirls  are  formed,  which 
involve  waste  of  energy  of  head  iu  work  done 
against  friction. 

A  larger  rate  of  flow,  in  fact  one  exceed- 
ing the  higher  limit  corresponding  to  the 
orifice  in  the  vessel,  is  obtained  by  making 
the  mouthpiece  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 

form  of  the  tube  given  by  the  stream-lines  T  |  ^"^^^ 

at  emergence,  but  with  a  widening  outer  end  I 

which  becomes  gradually  cylindrical.  The 
loss  of  pressure  just  referred  to  is  then  avoided,  and  for  a  smooth 
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well-ma^le  mouthpiece  of  tfaiB  kiod  h  velocttf  only  about  S  per  cent. 

below  Uie  limit  is  obtained.  

The  velocity  is  thus  a  little  less  than  ^2yA,  but  the  area  of  the 
orifice  is  really  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  mouthpiece 
must  however  be  mode  to  run  full,  that  is  it  must  be  filled  before 
the  fiow  ia  allowed  to  begin.  The  velocity  through  the  throttled 
part  of  the  vein  near  the  junction  of  the  mouthpiece  wiUi  the  vessel 
is  of  course  greater  than  that  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  ia 
correspondingly  small.  If  the  area  of  the  narrowest  part  be  made 
veiy  small,  the  pressure  may  fall  towards  lero,  and  approach  to  this 
value  is  lihown  by  the  jet  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
occupying  only  part  of  the  outlet-space.  For  if  /*  be  the  pressure 
where  the  jet  has  become  cylindrical,  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  neck, 
and  r,  »  be  the  corresponding  velocities,  we  have  P  -p=-ip{t^  -  V). 
But  if  J,  a  be  the  areas,  r/K=  Aja,  and  therefore 

P-p  =  yr{A'/a'-i).orP-p=ffph{A*la'-l). 
If  then 

;>  ^  0,  that  is  if 

^  =  1±1P.\  (43) 

the  pressure  at  the  neck  is  equal  to  or  less  than  zero.  But  it  is 
found  experimentally  that  a  liquid  containing  air  bubbles,  as  water 
generally  does,  cannot  susbain  negative  pressure,  that  is  stretching 
force,  and  the  limit  is  reached  really  before  A'  has  been  made  so 

great  that 

4f-.^!!±ffP^  =  !l+i  (44) 

o'        gph  1    '  ^     ' 

where  r  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  p  to  that  dne  to  the  bead  h. 
Thus,  ii  gph^P,  we  have  A'la'-»2,  nr  A-aj2. 

Thus  it  is  not  sufGcient  in  determining  the  supply  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  to  consider  only  the  area  of  t£ke  orifice  in  the  wall  df  the 
reservoir.  The  form  of  the  tube  beyond  must  also  be  considered. 
The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  this  method  of  increasing  the  flow 
through  an  orifice,  and  a  law  had  to  be  passed  to  prevent  its  use  by 
persons  supplied  with  water  from  the  public  reservoirs. 

^H'l.  £xperimetital  EloBtiutiotu  of  TorricsUl's  ThMnam. — That 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
free  surface  above  the  orifice  in  the  case  here  considered  is  frequently 
illustrated  by  the  apparatus  indicated  in  Figs.  183,  184.  Therang(> 
of  tiie  jet  on  a  horizcmtal  plane  below  the  orifice  is  measured  for 
various  depths  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface  and  heights  above 
the  plane.     Let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  x  it.-< 
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height  above  the  horizontal  plane  od  which  the  jet  impinges.  Let 
the  jet  emerge  horizontally.  Then  the  horizontal  velocity  remains  v 
throughout ;  the  vertical  velocity  of  a  portion  of  the  jet  at  any  time  t 
after  it  left  the  orifice  is  gt.  Hence  in  time  t  the  horizontal 
distance  travelled  is  vt,  and  the  vertical  distance  fallen  is  ^g^.  But 
this  is  X,  and  therefore  we  have  t  =  J^xjg.  If  y  be  the  range  on 
the  horizontal  plane, 

by  Torricelli's  theorem. 

The  point  at  which  the  jet  meets  the  plane  is  therefore  a  point 
on  a  parabola  of  which  the  orifice  is  the  vertex  and  of  which  the 
latua-rectum  is  4A.  Also,  if  the  vertical  distance  x  between  the 
plane  and  the  orifice  be  fixed,  the  ranges  for  different  depths  h  of 


Via.  184. 

the  orifice  below  the  free  surface  are  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola  of 
which  the  values  of  h  are  the  abscisss  and  the  latua-rectum  is  4x. 

The  square  of  the  range  is  thus  for  given  positions  of  the  orifice 
and  the  free  surface  proportional  to  the  distance  x  of  the  plane 
below  the  orifice,  and  for  a  given  position  of  this  plane  is  proportional 
to  the  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface.  A  vessel  is  therefore 
constructed  with  orifices  at  difierent  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and 
for  a  certain  position  of  the  free  surface  (which  can  be  kept  constant 
by  having  a  sufiicieut  supply  and  on  overflow  or  a  siphon  to  prevent 
the  level  from  rising  above  the  required  position),  the  ranges  on  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  jets  from  these  orifices  are  calculated  and 
marked  on  the  plane,  and  the  result  is  verified  by  causing  the  jets  to 
flow.  Figl83  gives  the  range  tor  difierent  valueaof  A  in  the  propor- 
tion S,  16,  25,  on  a  plane  at  the  same  distance  below  the  orifice  in 
each  case.  Fig.  184  shows  the  ranges  on  the  same  plane  for  depths 
of  the  orifice  in  the  proportion  stated.  The  figures  are  taken  fiQia 
Winkelmann's  HoTidbach  der  Phymk. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  if  any  two  values  of  ^  and  h  be  taken 
these  may  be  interchanged,  that  is  the  range  for  a  distance  x  of  the 
plane  below  the  orifice  and  a  depth  h  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface 
is  the  sune  as  that  for  a  distance  A  of  the  plane  below  the  orifice  and 
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a  depth  x  of  'the  orifice  below  the  eurface.     This  is  illustrated  by 

Fig.  185. 
*370.  Flow  of  a  Oompreasiblo  Fluid.    Adiabatic  Flow  of  a  Gas. 
— So  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
Fig.  1^.  the  case  in  which  p  is  coustent.     Id  a 

gas  however  the  density  varies  with 
the  pressure  and  in  different  wa^ 
according  to  the  condition  imposed  on 
the  fluid.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  the  density  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure,  that  is  plp=pjp,-  If 
the  heat  contained  by  each  portion  of 
the  fluid  remains  constant,  that  is  for 
adiaixUic  compression  or  Tarefaction, 
the  condition  is  pjp''=pjp^i  where  y 
is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  dl  the 

fluid  pressure  constant  to  the  specific  heat  volume  constant. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  /^plp  =  ipJp,)^ogpJp.  where  p^,  p, 

refer  to  the  initial  and  final  ends  of  the  line  of  integration  s.     Hence 


(22)  i» 


a  this  case 


Stlogfi +  }(,,'-,.■)  + 0,-0,-0. 


(45) 


In  the  other  c 


/dpip  =  y{pjp,  -  pJpo)/(t  -  1). 


o  that  for  (22)  we  have 


-v) +  !(?,■ 


If  at  the  initial  end  of  the  line  e  the  velocity 
and  Q,  ~  C^  be  negligible  we  have 


-O,  =  0.  (46) 

3  zero  or  negligible 


T?'-'' '-.*:, '•-^■-      t*') 


\pj 


p*     pi/ 


This  equation  may  be  applied  to  integration  along  a  stream-line 
in  all  circumstances,  or  to  integration  aJong  any  line  moving  with 
the  fluid  if  the  motion  is  irrotational. 

*371.  Staady  Flow  of  a  Gaa  into  a  Vacrnim. — It  will  be  shown 
later  that  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  waves  of 
voluminal  compression  and  compression  through  an  elaetic  fluid  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  Spjdpi  where  dpISp  is  the  rate  of  variation  of 
pressure  with  density  taken  under  the  condition  of  constancy  of 
temperature,  or  of  zero  transmission  of  heat  from  one  part  to  another, 
or  whatever  the  condition  may  be  which  obtains  when  the  pulse  is 
transmitted.     It  is  known,  from  the  small  amount  of  stifling  of 
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sound  with  dutaace  traversed  ta  ordinaTy  cases,  that  in  air  and 
other  gasea  waves  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  are  transmitted 
adiiibatically.  Hence  hpl^p  must  be  calculated  from  the  equation 
pIp'^C,  aa  that  we  have  dpld9  =  yplp-  Henco  if  the  velocity  of 
sound  at  pressure  p^  and  density  p,  be  V^,  and  at  pressure  p^  and 
density  p^  be  F„ 

'.■-,4t(''.'-K.).  (48) 

From  the  first  expression  for  5,' in  (47)  it  will  be  seen  that  V,  =  0 
when  ji,  =  0,  and  therefore  when  the  gas  escapes  adiabatically  into  a 
vacuum  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  V^iljy  -  1.  The  value  of  y  is  for 
air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  1-41  nearly,  so  that  the  limiting 
velocity  is  2-209  F,. 

Here  an  interesting  point  arises.  The  mass  of  gas  flowing  from 
an  orifice  into  a  vacuum  is  ^ip^a'  where  a  is  (as  at  §  367)  the 
eflTective  area  of  the  orifice.  Hence  we  have  by  the  value  of  q^  just 
obtained 

But  since  p,  is  zero,  this  would  give  zero  rate  of  flow  of  gaseous 
matter,  a  result  which  requires  careful  consideration.  The  case  of 
/>,  =  0  is  a  limiting  one  which  has  no  existence  in  practico.  The 
gas  cannot  at  once  expand  iuto  the  vhcuous  space  so  as  to  fulfil 
just  beyond  the  orifice  the  condition  f>,~0,  but  follows  for  some 
wiiy  stream-lines  ^bich  finally  become  lost  by  viscosity  and  difliision 
of  the  gas. 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  orifice  the  pressure  is  p  and  the 
density  p.  If  the  flow  is  steady  the  amount  of  matter  crossing  a 
section  of  a  tube  of  flow  must  be  the  !jame  at  all  ports  of  the  tube. 
The  amount  per  unit  area  is  therefore  qp,  and  this  must  be  the  same 
at  every  point  in  a  stream-line.  If  then  a  be  the  area  of  a  tube 
and  M  be  che  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  across  a  section,  we  have  a  =  Mjqp. 

Since  M  is  constant  the  value  of  a  will  be  least  where  qp  is 
greatest.     Now  we  have  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  qp 

V  %^dp       ' 

dq  _      q  dp 

dp         p  dp  , 

But  also  by  (22),  since  a  =  0  and  q^-d 


'!% 
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and  therefore  qdqldp=  -Ijp.  Subatituting  in  the  value  of  dqjdp 
juat  found  we  obtain  dq!dp=  -ljqp=  -qjp.dpjdp,  or  dp/dp^ljq^ 

■''-%■  <"*' 

or  the  velocity  is  that  of  the  propa^tlon  of  sound.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  is  a  mimmum,  for  clearly 
this  must  give  a  m.aximum  value  of  qp. 

Now  in  .the  case  of  adiabatic  flow  by  (48)  9' =  2(  1',=  -  F')/(y-l); 


hence,  since  for 

^"-2IV/(y  +  l) 


flow  along  : 


Vy  +  1/ 


,  stream-line  we  have  g'=  P, 
This  last  rei^ult,  witi  pjpy 


T  +  l/ 


or  if  y  =  l-4I,p  =  -635p„,  andp  =  -527p„. 

The  conclusion  is  that  if  p,,  the  pressure  in  the  leceiving  chamber, 
be  less  than  this,  the  stream,  after  coming  to  a  minimum  width, 
widens  again  somewhat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  180.  The  curve  drawn 
normally  across  the  streams  from  jf  to  5  is  evidently  concave 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  tubes  must 
be  on  the  outward  side  of  that  curve,  as  indicat«d  by  the  cross-lines. 

The  pressure  in  the  narrowest  part  of  each  stream-tube  cannot  be 
less  than  '527p,,  nor  p  less  than  -635p,.  Outside  this  the  streams 
must  widen  and  the  velocity  increase  since  p  diminishes. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  p,  outside  the  orifice  be  greater  than 
This  the  flow  will  be  in  parallel  tubes  at  the  narrowest  part  and  the 
pressure  will  be  p.. 

When  the  velocity  of  flow  is  greater  than  Y  no  disturbance  of 
]iressure  can  be  propagated  back  along  the  outflowing  gas,  since  this 
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would  taks  place  at  velocity  F,  so  that  diminution  of  pressui 
■a27p^  cannot  affect  the  pressure  behind  the  contracted  vein. 

The  discussion  of  this  case  is  due  to  Profeasor  Osborne  Reynoldi 


Phil.  Mag.  March  1886.     The  results  agree  with  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Napier,  Engineer,  I8B7,  January  4  and  25. 

For  adiabatic  flow  of  a  gas  there  are  thus  two  values  of  the 
preaaure  for  a  value  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  greater  than  its 
minimum  value,  one  greater  than  '-yilpg  and  one  leas.  Hence  there 
are  two  possible  values  of  the  pressure  at  C  (Fig.  187)  in  a  tube  of 

Fiu.  187. 


varying  section  for  which  the  preiisure  at  the  two  equal  necks  A,  B 
is  b'ilp^.     For  a  liquid  the  pressure  at  (7  is  ffreater  than  at  A  or  B. 

*37:!.  Jet-Pnmp. — Fig.  1H8  shows  the  action  of  Professor  James 
Thomson's  jet-pump.     A  jet  of  water  is  driven  at  high  velocity 
through  the  converging  mouthpiece  F,  which 
opens  at  a  point  just  a  little  short  of  the  most  Fig.  188. 

constricted  part  of  the  surrounding  tube  T. 
This  tube  is  connected  by  a  side  branch  with 
the  space  from  which  the  water  is  tu  be 
drawn.  The  flow  of  the  water  along  the  con- 
stricted neck  of  T  gives  by  Bernoulli's  theorem 
a  lower  pressure  at  the  constriction  than  at  the 
part  beyond,  and  there  is  consequently  a  flow  of 
fluid  from  the  space  surrounding  and  behind 
the  nozzle.  The  increasing  pressure  from  the 
constricted  part  of  T  forwards  is  employed  in 
retarding  the  fluid  flowing  into  it. 

The  pump  may  be  employed  of  course  to 
transfer  one  fluid  from  the  space  by  means  of  a 

jet  of  another  fluid  applied   by  P.      In  this     

case  a  mixtore  of  the  two  fluids  is  delivered       __ 

by  2"  to  the  delivery  pipe.     We  shall  suppose      __ 

that  the  average  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the 

nozzle  is  p^,  in  the  surrounding  pipe  p,,  and  in 

the  delivery  pipe  p,  while  the  densities  of  the 

fluids  and  their  velocities  are  p^,  p„  p,  r„  »,,  v  respectively,  while 

the  areas  of  delivery  in  the  three  cases  are  a„  a^  a.     The  momeDl.um 

carried  in  by  the  jet  in  unit  of  time  is  p,v^a.,  and  the  rate  at  which 

momentum  is  generated  by  the  pressure  is  pfl^ ;  similarly  in  the 

other  cases.     The  rate  at  which  momentum  is  delivered  by  the  jet 

and   the  surrounding  pipe  is  therefore   (pi  +  Pi*'i')<»,  +  {pi  +  p,«,')'*r 
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The  momentum  delivered  per  second  across  a  d'oea-aection  of  the 
delivery  tube  is  (p  +  p'^)a,  and  we  have 

(Pi  +  P.f.>.  +  (P,  +  P.*.0",  =  (P  +  P">-  (al) 

Beaid&s  this  we  have  the  equation  of  continuity,  namely,  the 
condition  that  as  much  matter  ie  delivered  as  flows  from  the  two 
jets.    This  condition  is 

a,p,r>,  +  o,p,v,  =  op».  (52) 

Of  course  the  engineering  student  will  understand  that  here  and 
elsewhere,  if  pressure  is  measured  in  puunds  per  square  foot  or 
square  inch,  the  p  in  the  formula  as  written  above  is  g  (that  is  82'2) 
times  the  pressure  thus  reckoned,  and  equatdou  (51)  will  have  the 
form 

Thus  if  p,,  py  p  be  taken  in  pounds  per  squam  foot,  e,,  t>,,  v  in 
feet  per  second,  p,,  p^  p  will  be  taken  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
a,,  a,,  a  in  square  feet.  The  quantities  pjp^,  pjp,,  pip  will  be  the 
heads  in  feet  corresponding  to  the  three  pre^ures. 

*373.  Kumorlcal  Example  on  Action  of  Jst-Pomp. — ^We  take  an 
example  from  Professor  Perry's  treatise  on  "The  Steam  Engine" 
(to  which  the  reader  may  very  profitably  refer  for  further  practical 
exsjnpies  on  this  and  similar  subjects).  Let  the  rate  of  flow  in  the 
jet  be  1  cubic  foot  per  second  under  a  head  of  (lO  feet,  and  let  it  mix 
with  6  cubic  feet  drawn  in  the  same  time  through  the  surrounding 
tube  T  from  a  tank,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  jet :  it  is  required  to  find  how  high  the  mixed  jet  will 
rise  with  atmoepheric  pressure  above  it.  All  frictional  loss  in 
addition  to  that  involved  in  the  mixing  is  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  is  to  he  taken  as  9/34  of  an  atmosphere. 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  as  unity,  and  as  the 
unit  of  pressure  the  gravity  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (that  is  62'5 
pounds)  pel-  Gqv>^re  foot  we  obtain  i\'l'ig  ~  94  —  9  =  8fl,  ii^'j^g  =  25,  so 
that  (if  g=-Si-2)  tt,  =  74,  r,  =  40  (in  feet  per  second).  Butr,o,=  l 
and  v/t,  =  6,  so  that  o,  =  1  /74,  a,  =  S/20,  and  a  =  1/74  +  3/20  =  1 21/740 
(in  square  feet).     Hence  i'12I/740  =  7  and  ?'=6180/12I,  in  feet  per 

If  then  p  be  the  average  pressure  where  the  streams  have 
became  completely  mixed  we  have 


12I\  74       20/     12rx64-4 
=  69 -28-4.!>8  =  40-542. 
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Since  tbo  water  is  drivea  out  against  atmoepheric  pressure,  token 
as  equivaleot  to  a  bead  of  Si  feet  of  water,  the  height  to  which  the 
pump  can  raise  the  water  above  the  jet  in  the  circrumstancee  stated 
is  40-642  -  84  =  6-542  in  feet. 

•S74.  Tftiiation  of  PraMure  in  Horizoiital  Taporln*  Pipe.— It  is 
important  that  the  physical  reader  should  consider  what  happens  in 
as  many  practical  cases  as  possible.  We  therefore  give  here  a  few 
cases  of  variation  of  fluid  pressure,"  which  may  help  to  correct  pre- 
conceived and  erroneous  ideas.    Fig.  189  shows  discharge  of  a  liquid 


yu 


itt   ' 

!" 

I 

jjy 

from  a  vessel  by  a  very  gradually  tapering  tube,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nozzle  is  nearly  straight.  The  variation  of  pressure 
is  shown  by  glass  tubes  kept  filled  by  the  fluid  to  heights  which 
indicate  the  pressures  at  the  points  at  which  the  tubes  are  attached. 
Let  us  suppose  that  at  D  the  orifice  has  half  the  area  that  the  cross, 
section  of  the  mouthpiece  has  at  0,  that  the  latter  area  is  half  the 
cross-section  that  the  mouthpiece  has  at  S,  and  that  at  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  sensible  motiotL 

At  D  the  pressure  ia  atmospheric,  at  C  the  velocity  is  half  that 
at  D,  and  therefore  the  pressure  p  at  C  is  given  by  the  relation 
P  "*"  ii^l'^T  =  P  *  J?' ;  and  since  g'  =  2gh  where  A  is  the  height  of  the 
level  of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice,  we  have  p  =  P  +  '^gph.  The 
gauge-glass  at  G  shows  the  diffei-ence  of  pressures  J?(iA.  Thus  the 
motion  has  brought  down  the  pressure  from  the  static  -/alue  that 
would  exist  at  C  by  ^gph.  Similarly  the  pressure  at  B  is  greater 
than  that  at  (7  by  J  irf  the  amount  JffpA  which  that  at  C  is  below 
the  static  value,  and  so  on,  until  the  great  width  at  A  iB  reached, 
where  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  not  sensible. 

Another  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  190.  There  the  pipe  is 
carried  up  and  bent  horizontally.  The  pressure  at  the  nozzle  is 
again  atmospheric,   and   the  velocities  are  the  same,  so  that   the 

'  Mostly  tskBD  from  the  Addiessot  Mr.  W.  Fronde. Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.    ]HTS. 
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pressure  p  at  the  lower  horizontal  part  of  the  mouthpiece  at  D 
is  by  Bernoulli's  theorem  connected  with  that  at  E  hy  the  relation 
p-yp(H *■  k)  =  P  - gpH,  where  H  is  the  vertical  distance  ot  the 
orifice  H  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  k  is  the  further  dintanoe 
ID.  Hence  p  =  P  +  gph.  Then,  just  as  before,  the  vertical  heights 
HI,  GH,  ...,  correspond  each  to  f  of  the  static  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth  <of  the  orifice  below  the  free  level  of  the  liquid. 
The  flow  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  it  would  be  if  the  mouthpiece 
were  opened  at  It  and  the 
~       """  height  of  the  free  surf  ace  were 

brought  down  by  the  distance 
/D. 

Fig.  191  nhowH  two  vessels 
connected  by  a  channel  at  the 
bottom  of  a  double  conoidal 
form  so  that  it  gradually  nar- 
rows at  the  middle  to  a  cylin- 
drical neck,  and  then  widens 
again  in   like  manner.      The 
n  the  cylindrical  neck  is  that  due  to  the  loss  of  head,  aod  the 
IS  of  pressure  above  atmospheric  shown  by  the  gauge-glass  there 
IS  zero.     At  the  very  wide  parts  of  the  channel  where  the  velocity 
is  insensible,  the  excess  pressure  shown  is  that  due  to  the  head. 

Liquid  is  supplied  to  one  vessel,  and  flows  out  of  the  other  at 
the  same  rate ;  and  the  level  (save 
for  a  little  loss  due  to  friction)  is 
the  same  in  both  vessels. 

The  following  experiment,  made 
by  Mr.  Froude,  is  also  interesting. 
Two  vessels  are  made  like  those 
which  would  be  formed  by  cutting 
the  cylindrical  neck  of  the  con- 
necting pipe  across  the  middle,  so 
that  they  have  two  conoidal  mouth- 
pieces.      The    two     nozzles     are 

placed  opposite  one  another  at  the  same  level  and  a  little  distance 
apart,  as  shown  in  Pig.  1112.  When  both  vessels  are  filled  up  to  the 
same  level,  and  the  orifices  are  then  opened,  both  vessels  dischai^e, 
and  the  two  jets  meeting  form  a  plane  sheet,  at  right  angles  to  the 
horiEontal  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  nozzles.  As  one  vessel.  A, 
empties  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  B,  the  jet  from  B  gains 
the  preponderance  and  the  disk  formed  by  the  meeting  fluids  moves 
towards  A.  The  flow  from  A  is  diminished,  while  that  of  £  is 
increased  ;  and  the  level  of  B  falls  more  rapidly,  and  the  opposite 
state  of  motion  of  the  disk  takes  place,  and  so  on.  There  is  thus  an 
oscillation  of  the  disk  of  meeting  fluid  between  the  two  orifices. 

If  the  level  in  B,  say,  be  adjusted  by  an  overflow  to  be  less  than 
that  at  il  by  a  sufficient  amount,  the  jet  from  A  will  enter  B,  and 
tbe  level  in  B  will  be  maintained  if  a  supply  to  A  makes  good   the 


Fio.  192. 
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loss  of  level,  so  that  the  flow  between  the  mouthpieces  ia  kept  at  a 
constant  value. 

In  Mr.  Froude'a  experiment  the  recipient  vessel  B'httd  a  head  of 
18  inches  above  the  orifices,  while  A  had  a  head  of  20^  inches. 
The  difference,  2J  inches,  represents  the  head  employed  in  over- 
coming friction. 

373.  FloT  along  Pipes  of  Variable  Section. — The  variation  of 
pressure   in   tubes   of  non-uniform  cross-section    is  illustrated   by 


FIQ 

193. 

1 



Figs.  193,  1114,  which  show  respectively  a  widening  and  a  constric- 
tion of  a  horizontal  pipe  running  full  of  liquid  in  steady  motion. 
The  gauge-tubes  show,  by  the  height  of  the  liquid  standing  in  them, 
the  variation  of  pressure.  Thus  the  flow  is  faster  where  the  tube 
is  narrower,  and  slower  where  the  tube  ia  wider  than  the  average ; 


and  consequently  the  pressure  is  greater  in  the  wider  parts  and 
smaller  in  the  constricted  parts  than  the  average. 

That  the  contrary  is  the  case  is  a  very  common  opinion,  but  its 
falsity  is  easily  seen  by  the  most  elementary  considerations.  When 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  paasing  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  part  of 
the  pipe,  Pig.  H)3,  running  full,  it  must  undergo  acceleration,  since 
in  steady  motion  the  same  quantity  passes  all  sections  in  the  same 
time.  The  pressure  must  therefore  on  any  part  be  greater  behind 
than  in  front.  Thus  the  pressure  must  continually  diminish  along 
a  part  of  the  tube. 
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Similarly  when  the  fluid  is  moving  from  a  constricted  path  to  a 
wider  there  must  be  retardation ;  that  is,  the  pressure  must  be 
greater  in  front  than  behind  on  any  part  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  idea  that  fluid  flowing  along  a  pipe, 
like  that  in  Fig.  194,  will  tend  to  push  the  pipe  before  it.  I'hisis,  <^ 
course,  an  entire  mistake,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  on  the  tube  is  at  right  angles  to  its  sides,  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  direction  of  motion. 

Sm.  Btream-Liae  Flow  Fast  an  Obetacls.  Stead;  Uotion  of 
Solid  In  Flnid. — ^Another  common  Dotioo,  which  however  has  more 
foundation  in  experience,  is  that  any  obstacle  whatever  in  a  stream 
is  pushed  in  the  direction  of  flow.  This  is  not  the  case  in  a  perfect 
fluid  if  the  body  be  of  such  a  shape  (see  Fig.  195)  as  will  allow  of 
continuous  stream-line  motion  of  the  fluid  past  it.     If  the  fluid  is 


viscous  there  is  always,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  body  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  completely  submerged,  a  drag  on  the  body  due  to  what 
is  called  skin-friction,  which  tends  to  carry  the  body  with  the 
stream ;  and  if  there  are  discontinuities  of  curvature  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  are  produced. 

The  stream-lines  of  the  fluid  past  one  side  of  a  submerged 
obstacle  are  shown  in  Fig.  ISft.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
crowded  together  midway  between  the  ends,  and  are  wider  apart 
beyond  the  obstacle  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  that  at  each 
of  these  places  they  approach  to  coincidence  with  the  undisturbed 
stream-lines,  shown  by  the  dotted  straight  lines.  They  ai-e  also 
wider  apart  than  the  average  just  after  they  have  begun  to  change 
from  the  straight  course,  and  just  before  they  resume  it. 

There  is  therefore  a  diminution  of  pressure  below  the  average 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  on  both  sides,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  in  front  of  and  behind  the  body.  As  a  result  of  this,  when 
a  ship  moves  through  the  water  the  water  rises  above  the  undis- 
turbed level  at  the  bow  and  stern  and  falls  below  it  amidships. 

Since  the  stream-lines  at  points  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  body,  up  stream  and  down  stream,  are  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  body,  whatever  forcive  (system  of  forces)  is  applied 
to  the  body  on  the  iip-.stream  side,  in  consequence  of  the  deviation 
of  the  stream-lines,  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  forcive  due 
to  the  resumption  by  the  fluid  of  the  undisturbed  course. 

From  this  we  can  pass  to  a  submerged  body  of  fair  shape  moving 
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uniformly  through  a  perfect  fluid,  It  ifi  only  necessaty  to  impose 
on  the  fluid  and  body  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  undis- 
turbed fluid  in  the  case  just  considered.  The  fluid  will  be  brought 
to  rest  at  some  difitance  in  front  and  behind  ;  the  body  will  move 
with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  former  case,  and  the 
actions  between  the  body  and  the  fluid  will  not  he  altered.  Hence 
the  body  will  experience  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

Sir  George  Stokes  has  shown  [loe.  eit.  below)  that  a  viscous 
liquid  flowing  between  parallel  plane  walls  in  a  thin  film  round  an 
ot^tacle  ba<i  stream-lines  identical  with  those  of  the  two-dimensional 
steady  motion  of  a  perfect  liquid  round  an  infinite  cylinder  of  cross- 
section  represented  hy  the  obstucle.  In  this  way  Professor  Hele  Shaw 
has  shown  the  stream-lines  of  a  perfect  liquid  [Brit.  Asan.  Rep.  1898). 

In  water  or  other  actual  fluids  the  body  experiences  a  drag 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  its  surface.  This  is  cdled  skin- friction,  and 
is  the  chief  resistance  experienced  by  a  body  of  good  lines  in  passing 
through  the  fluid.  The  friction  causes  a  deviation  of  tlie  stream- 
lines from  the  forme  they  would  have  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  sets  up 
eddies  in  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  at  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Also  if  the  body  is  of  a  bad  shape  there  is  a  formation  of  eddies  or 
whirls  of  the  fluid  where  the  titream-lines  fail  to  close  in  round  the 
body.  There  is  in  this  case  great  difTerences  of  velocity  between 
different  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  consequently  great  loss  from  friction, 
377.  Wave- Resistance  to  Motion.  —  A  completely  submerged 
boat  is  free  from  another  serious  cause  of  loss  of  energy  which 
affects  many  ordinary  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is, 
as  has  been  noted  above,  a  rise  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bow 
and  stem,  and  a  depression  amidships  according  to  the  excess  and 
defect  of  pressure  already  described.  These  cWiges  of  level  form 
the  origin  of  waves  which  spread  out  from  the  position  of  the  ship 
in  all  directions  along  the  surface,  and  are  gradually  wiped  out  l^ 
fluid  friction  or  dissipated  by  breaking  on  the  shore.  Hence  the 
ship  in  its  motion  is  a  source  from  which  energy  is  radiat«d  in  wave 
motion,  and  this  energy  is  supplied  by  the  motive  power  of  the  ship. 

There  ts  therefore  a  great  deal  to  he  said,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  of  power,  in  favour  of  sobmarine  vessels,  or  for  vessels 
which  disturb  the  free  surface  as  little  as  possible  :  of  course  the 
objections  on  other  grounds  are  obvious. 

*^78.  BesiBtance  to  Flat  Dlak  Moving  through  Flnid.— Though 
we  never  have  to  deal  with  perfect  fluids,  there  is  in  an  ordinary 
fluid  a  considerable  force  exerted  on  a  body  of  unfavourable  shape 
{e.g. ,  the  disk  shown  in  Fig.  1 97)  which  tends  to  carry  it  down  stream, 
and  which  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  action  of  friction.  According 
to  a  thenry  worked  out  by  Kirchhoff  snd  Lord  Rayleigh,  the 
motion  is  really  discontinuous,  so  that  (eddies  ne^ilected)  a  region 
of  dead  water  is  formed  behind  the  obstacle  in  which  the 
pressure  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  moving  fluid  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind.  This  region  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
fluid    by  a  surface  tangential  to    the   edges  of   the  plate,  and  is 
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determined  by  the  condition  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  every 
point  of  it  as  in  the  stream  at  a  distance  behind.  Fig.  197  shows 
the  form  of  this  separating  surface  near  a  long  blade  with  parallel 
edges  immersed  aa  described  below. 

The  fluid  is  thus  brought  to  rest,  or  nearly  so,  just  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  and  there  is  an  escees  of  average  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  disk  above  that  behind,  which  pushes  the  disk  down  stream. 
Theaction  is  thus  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  impact  of  a  jet  on  a  disk, 


Via.  197. 


which  is  the  view  frequently  taken  in  the  attempts  made  to  reckon 
the  eSect  quantitatively. 

If  the  motion  were  perfectly  continuous  there  would  be  no  such 
force  tending  to  carry  tlie  body  down  stream,  but  the  continuity  of  the 
motion  would  require  infinite  velocity  at  a  sharp  edge  of  the  obstacle, 
and  the  pressure  there  would  be  of  infinite  negative  value,  that  is, 
the  fiuid  would  be  subject  at  the  edge  to  infinite  tension.  Of  course 
&  perfectly  sharp  edge  cannot  be  obtained,  but  a  considerable  falling 
short  of  perfect  Bbarpnest%  would  result  in  tension  far  greater  than 
the  fluid  in  ordinary  circumstances  (for  example,  water  containing 
small  air-bubbles)  could  bear. 

*3T{).  Bayleigh'B  Theoty  of  Bflsistance  to  Uotion  of  FMs  in 
Flnld. — According  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  (see  Phil.  Mag.  Dec. 
187(),  to  which  the  reader  must  refer  for  the  analytical  proof),  if  a 
long  plane  lamina  with  parallel  edges  be  held  in  a  stream  so  that  the 
angle  between  its  plane  and  the  direction  of  flow  is  a,  and  the  edges 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow,  the  mean  unbalanced 
pressure  on  the  body  is  pF*fl-Hina/(4 +  7r8ina)  where  V  is  the  un- 
disturbed velocity  of  the  fluid  in  the  stream.  Thus  if  a  =  90",  this 
becomes  jr/>r'/(4  +  ir),*  This  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lamina 
is  the  force  down  stream. 

According  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  a  jet  in  which  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  impact  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  plate  the  force  would  be  Jpf*  x  area.  Now  irj{i  +  n)  =  -H 
nearly,  so  that  the  force  is  ■i-ipV  x  area,  which  shows  that  the 
ordinary  view  gives  in  this  case  a  faii'  approximation. 

*  This  result  iii  also  given  b;  Kircbhoff,  VoHn.  ii.  Math.  Phytik.,  Mtehanit, 
p.  308.  It  ought  to  be  staled  here  tbac  the  application  of  this  tbeor;  to  aotnal 
fluids  has  been  forcibly  objected  lob7LordKelviD(.Vaturr.  SO,  ISg-tl.wboqnoics 
expeTimenUhjJiinesiProe.Jt.fl.Juae  1690)  which  give  much  greater  rcsistaoce. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  plate  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
flow  the  formula  givee  a  transverse  as  well  as  a  down-stream  compo- 
neot  of  force.     The  average  force  per  unit  area  of  the  plate 

pF*iTsina/(4  +  irsina) 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  and  has  therefore  components  iu  the 
directions  specified  of  amounts 

p  r'ir8inaC0Sa/{4  +  jrBina),  p  FV8in*a/(4  +  n-eina). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  component  has  a  maximum 
value  for  a  =  S2"  nearly. 

These  results  are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  a  plate  moving 
steadily  through  a  fluid  at  rest  everywhere  at  a  distance  from  the 
plate.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  impress  on  the  fluid  and  plate  a  velocity 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  fluid.  The  force  on  the  plate  will  not  be 
altered,  and  we  have  the  case  of  a  plate  moving  through  fluid  other- 
wise at  rest, 

A  very  remarkable  conclusion  follows  from  these  results,  and  may 
be  very  easily  verified  qualitatively  by  the  reader,  by  the  following 
simple  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Froude.  Standing  in  a  boat 
moving  through  the  water,  immerse  the  blade  of  an  oar  vertically  in 
the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  broadside  on  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  boat  is  going,  and  make  a  mental  estimate  of  the  muscular  effort 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion.  Now  without 
changing  the  position  in  which  the  blade  is  held,  move  it  to  and  fro 
in  the  horizontal  trausverse  direction.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
resistance  ofiered  to  the  forward  motion  has  been  sensibly  increased 
by  the  transverse  motion. 

The  explanation  is  furnished  by  Lord  Bayleigh's  theory  of  the 
force  on  the  plate  held  obliquely  in  the  stream.  Let  the  plate  supposed 
held  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  have  a  velocity  v  in  its  own  plane. 
If  an  equal  and  opposite  velocity  be  supposed  imposed  on  both  the 
fluid  and  plate,  the  plate  will  be  brought  to  rest  and  the  fluid  will 
have  a  resultant  velocity  jP^+if  in  a  direction  inclined  at  the  angle 
a=8in"'ryr'  +  p*  to  the  plate.  Hence  the  average  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  plate  is 


^p(V^^v').  (U) 


The  force  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  is  therefore  altered  in  the 

retio  (i+„){v'+v')iv(wv+i^r^rp). 

This  increase  of  broadside-on  resistance  due  to  motion  of  an 
elongated  body  edgeways  through  water  is,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  also 
pointed  out,  illustrated  by  the  diminution  of  leeway  made  by  a  vessel 
produced'by  increase  of  her  speed  to  windward.  Thus  he  says  (loc. 
eit.)  : 

"  When  a  vessel  was  working  to  windward,  immediately  after  she 
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had  tacked,  and  before  she  had  gathered  headway,  it  was  plainly 
visible,  and  it  was  loiown  to  every  sailor,  that  her  leeway  was  much 
more  rapid  than  aiter  ahe  had  begun  to  gather  headway.  The  more 
rapid  her  headway  became  the  slower  became  the  lee-drift,  not 
merely  relatively  slower,  but  absolutely  slower."* 

The  place  of  maximum  pressure  is  where  the  stream  divides  in 
front  of  the  plate,  and  therefore  when  the  plate  is  perpendicular  to 
the  stream  lies  midway  between  the  edges.  Not  so,  however,  when 
the  plate  is  inclined  to  the  stream  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  place  of 
division  is  then  nearer  to  the  upstream  edge  than  to  the  other.  The 
analysis  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  on  the 
plate  acts  at  a  distance  3ioosa/4(4  +  jrfiina)  from  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  where  I  is  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 

Hence  if  a  be  zero,  that  is,  if  the  plate  be  edge-on  to  the  stream, 
this  distance  is  3^/16.  If  then  the  plate  be  pivoted  about  a  vertical 
axis  in  its  plane  at  this  distance  from  the  middle,  the  plate  will  be  in 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  coincidence  with  the  stream  with 
the  edge  nearer  to  the  axis  up-stream.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  middle  the  plate  will  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium in  the  same  position.  If  the  vertical  axis  be  at  a  lees  dis- 
tance, X,  from  the  middle,  the  position  parallel  to  the  stream  is 
unstable,  and  there  are  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium  equally 
inclined  to  the  stream  given  by 

X  =  3/coea/4<4  -Hirsino).  (.'>5) 

Lord  Bayleigh  points  out  that  the  force  per  unit  area  may  be 

'  This  will  be  anderstood  from  the  dlamam,  Fig.  198  SS  shows  the 
dlrsctioD  of  the  call  for  a  ship  sailing  in  tbe  direction  AA.  The  wind  glres  a 
«ompOQeDt  of  force  DA  perpecdlcalar  to  the  sail  which  resolves  into  two 


components,  one  CA  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  other  BA  at  right  angles 
ti)  that  direction  The  motion  prodi"»d  by  the  latter  is  called  Urieag  or  Ite- 
drifl. 
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made  accurfttelj  ^p^',  if  the  obstacle  be  iu  the  form  of  the  bottom  of 
a  box,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  with  two  vertical  sides  project- 
ing up  the  stream  so  far  that  the  fluid  is  very  nearly  at  rest  at  the 
surface  of  the  obstacle. 

•880.  Stable  Position  of  UotIsk  Plat«.— If  x=  0  the  plate  is  stable 
only  when  broadside  on  to  the  stream.  To  verify  this.  Lord  Bayleigh 
has  suggested  a  simple  esperimental  illustration,  which  any  one  can 
carry  out.  A  slip  of  brass  is  pointed  at  the  ends  and  mounted  with 
its  points  in  two  opposite  indentations  formed  by  a.  centre  punch  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  of  a  U-shaped  strip  of  thicker 
material. 

The  strip  when  moved  through  water  will  set  itself  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion. 

It  is  an  objection  to  the  kind  of  motion  here  assumed,  namely, 
that  of  a  region  of  non-moving  fluid  separated  from  the  moving  fluid 
by  &  surface  of  discontinuity,  that  such  a  mode  of  motion  would  be 
unstable.  For  let  any  swelling  of  the  surface  into  the  region  of 
moving  fluid  take  place.  Into  that  space  is  thus  introduced  an  increase 
of  pressure  which  would  tend  to  spread  the  swelling  further,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  surface  from  the  equilibrium^orm  determined  by  the 
condition  of  constant  pressure  would  be  augmented.  Lord  Rayleigh 
however  doubts  whether  the  value  of  the  resistance  would  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  this,  since  the  instability  would  begin  only  at  some 
distance  behind  the  plate,  and  the  pressures  in  front  would  be  only 
slightly  affected. 

The  results  are  confirmed  by  some  old  experiments  of  Vince,  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil.  Tratu.  for  1798.  The  common  theory  gives  the 
force  for  an  incUned  lamina  as  proportional  to  sin 'a  instead  of  to 
sina/(4  -Hirsina)  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh 's  theory.  The  following  table 
taken  from  Lord  Bayleigh'g  paper  gives  a  comparison  of  numbers 
proportional  to  the  resistances  obtained  by  Tince  with  those  obtained 
by  calculation  from  the  formula  here  given ; 


Vinoe's 

eino(4  +  rJ 

am  . 

Numbers. 

4  + ruin  a 

90= 

1-0000 

1000 

1-0000 

70' 

■8830 

■974 

■9652 

50' 

■58«8 

■873 

■8.W7 

80° 

^SOO 

■663 

■6411 

20" 

■1170 

■458 

•4814 

10" 

■0302 

■278 

■2728 

The  agreement  of  the  fourth  column  with  the  third  is  very  good  ; 
there  is  really  no  agreement  between  the  second  and  the  third. 

The  investigation  of  the  resistance  in  this  case  of  motion  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  theory  of  aeroplanes  and  the  flight  of 
birds. 
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*381.  Liquid  Berolvlnc  wltb  Unifimn  Aagnlu- Valodty.  Forcod 
Vortex. — A  case  in  whicli  stream-lines  exist  is  that  of  a  liquid 
revolving  in  steady  motion  about  a  vertical  axis  under  gravit;^.  This 
is  known  as  a  fmved  vortex,  and  like  the  "  free  vortex,"  to  be  con- 
sidered presently,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  turbines  and 
water  motors. 

A  line  of  particles  moving  with  the  fluid  is  one  drawn  on  the  free 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  stream-lines  at  all  points.  The  flow 
along  that  line  is  zero,  and  consequently  the  left-hand  side  of  (16)  is 
zero.     Hence  we  have  by  (16) 


fdp 


•s  -  a, +Q. +}(,,■ -,.■)-«. 


(56) 


Let  the  line  b^n  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  free 
surface  and  end  at  a  stream-line  of  radius  r.  The  velocity  at  the 
axis  is  zero,  at  the  final  end9,'  =  wV.  Also  since  dp  =  (i,fdp!p^O, 
and  we  have     ' 

Now  O,  the  potential  enei^  of  the  hquid  per  unit  volume,  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  taken  as  -gz  where  2  is  the  distance  of  the 
element  considered  below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane.  Let  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  the  surface  below  the 
plane  chosen,  and  z  the  distance  below  the  same  plane  of  the  element 
considered.     We  have  O, -0,=y  (A-s).     Thus  we  have 


.V.2,(*-,-). 


(57) 


This  relation  between  r  and  ;  represents  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion, which  is  therefore  the  form  of  the  free  surface.     If  we  write  x' 
for  A  -  s  its  equation  is 
YiQ.  18». 

r'  =  ??^-.  (5«) 

The  latus-rectum  of  the  paraboloid 
is  thus  2(7/(u*.  A  section  of  a  para- 
boloid is  shown  in  Fig.  19!);  and  gives 
the  form  of  the  free  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance fixmi  the  side  of  the  revolving 
vessel. 

This  case  may  be  treated  in  the 
following  more  elementary  manner, 
as  one  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
body.  Let  A,  B,  Fig.  200,  be  sections 
by  the  paper  of  two  surfaces  of  equal  pressure.  Consider  a  small 
rectangular  element  with  faces  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  thei«fOTe 
the  other  two  pairs  of  sides  perpendicular  to  them.  For  equi- 
librium,  the  difference   of   pressiu«s  dp  must  supply  the   vertical 
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force  necesaaiy  to  balance  that  due  to  gravity,  and  the  horizontal 
force  required  to  give  the  acceleration  wV  towards  the  axis ;  or,  as  it 
is  uBually  put  (when  the  case  is  reduced  to  a  purely  statical  one  by 
the  introduction  of  a  centrifugal  force  muV  from  the  axis),  the 
difference  of  pressures  must  he  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force. 

The  acceleration  at  right  angles  to  the  a 
equilibrant  of  t/r  outwardf  and  g  downwards, 
and  therefore  the  tangpnt  of  the  inclination 
of  the  section  of  J  or  £  to  the  horizontal  is 
ii^TJg,  which,  since  z  is  taken  positively  down- 
wards, ia-dz/dr.  Henee  integrating  we 
obtain  -gg  =  JijV  +  C.  But  at  the  axis  r  =  0 
a-nd  s  =  Il,Be,y.  Hence  C-'—gH.  There- 
fore the  int^^l  equation  of  a  surface  of 
equal  pressure  is 

2g(3-z)'=<^r', 
which   agrees  with   the  result  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  along 
r  is  evidently  given  by  dpjdr  =  pify,  and 
therefore 

where  C  is  a  constant,  Tbia  shuwK  how  pressure  increases  with 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  is,  of  course,  merely  the  result  already 
obtained  in  equation  (56),  since  for  variation  in  a  horizontal  dii'ectioD 
Q  is  a  constant. 

If  ^  be  measured  in  gravitation  units  (as  in  pounds  per  square 
foot),  the  above  equation  is 

(60) 


where  p  is  the  weight  of  liquid  in  a  unit  of  volume  {e.g.,  pounds  per 
cubic  foot),  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  {e.g.,  32-2  foot- 
second  units). 

For  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  constant 
pressure,  that  is  of  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  ctrntrifogal  force,  we 
have  dz/dr = ffjb^,  or 

z  =  ilogr+C,  (61) 

where  C  is  another  constant. 

To  find  the  pressure  for  a  point  within  the  liquid,  draw  a  path 
radially  into  the  liquid  from  any  surface  stream-line,  and  let  r  now 
denote  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  stream-line  arrived  at.  If  p 
be  the  pressure  at  the  final  point,  we  have  as  in  (56) 

p-P+9p{S-z)  =  yu^r=.  (62) 


(69) 


p  =  ^Pj^  +  C, 
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This  result  is  really  tliat  expressed  in  (59),  which  wa^  obtained  in 
another  way. 

The  surface  of  equal  pressure  is  still  a  pajuboloid  of  revolution 
about  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  differs  from 
the  former  only  by  e.  change  of  position  of  the  vertex,  which  is  at  a 
distance  (^  -  P)jgp  below  that  of  the  surface  paraboloid. 

382.  Plummet  Immersed  in  Forced  Vortex. — It  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  plummet  hung  from  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  such  a  vortex,  and  having  its  bob  immersed  in  the 
liquid  and  turning  with  it.  By  the  discussion  in  last  Article  the 
plummet  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the  thread  be  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  equ&l  pressure  on  which  it  lies.  Clearly  it  will  not 
be  in  equilibrium  unlei^s  this  is  the  case,  as  jna,y  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  and  gravity  forces  are  in  the  ratio  uV/y,  and 
their  resultant  makes  an  angle  with  the  axis  the  tangent  of  which 
has  this  value. 

The  pull  applied  by  the  cord  must  balance  this  resultant,  less 
what  is  balanced  by  the  immersion  of  the  bob  in  the  liquid. 

If  the  piummetcord  be  vertical,  and  the  length  of  the  cord  bo 
greater  than  the  radius  of  curvature  j/w',  at  the  vertex  of  the 
paraboloid  on  which  the  hob  lies,  the  plummet  if  deflected  will  find 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  the  cord  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
vertical  than  does  the  normal  to  the  paraboloid  on  which  the  bob 
now  lies.  The  string  will  not  supply  the  necessary  horizontal  force 
*iV,  and  the  cord  will  move  farther  ofi"  from  the  veitical.  The 
plummet  is  in  this  cose  in  unstable  equilibrium.  If  the  length  be 
less  than  gju*  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable. 

If  the  bob  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquid  the  cord  will 
have  to  be  moored  to  a  point  of  the  revolving  vessel  below  the 
.surface,  and  the  plummet  will  be  tui-ned  in  the  apposite  direction. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  stable  when  in  the  axis. 

It  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  Principle  of  Archimedes 
that  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  plummet  bob,  s  its  specific  gravity,  its 
weight  in  water  is  w(l  -  I/s).  The  downward  vertical  force,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  (relative  to  the  fluid  exerted  by  the  bob  on  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  immersed)  are  ■wg{\^lla)  and  ui(l  -  l/g)uV.  The 
latter  force  is  negative  when  s  <:  I,  and  so  the  bob  tends  to  move 
towards  the  lowest  point.  Thus,' as  every  one  has  observed,  a  body 
floating  in  a  whirlpool  moves  towards  the  lowest  part  as  a  place  of 
equilibrium. 

383.  Forced  Vortex  of  several  NonMizing  Liquids. — If  the 
fluid  consists  of  difierent  non-miscible  ports  of  difierent  densities,  it 
will  arrange  itself  in  a  forced  vortex  in  a  series  of  strata  increasing 
in  density  from  stratum  to  stratum  from  the  free  surface  into  the 
fluid.  That  this  will  be  the  case  is  evident  from  §  381.  The 
pressure -force,  which  applies  at  a  given  radius  and  level  the  required 
centre-wai-d  acceleration  to  an  element  of  fluid  of  density  p,  will  be 
insu£Scient  to  give  that  acceleration  to  an  element  of  equal  volume, 
but  of  greater  density,  at  the  same  distance  and  level. 
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This  is  taken  advantage  of  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
For  example,  a  bowl  kept  filled  with  miik  is  rotated  rapidly  about  a 
vertical  spindle  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bowl.  The  lighter  part,  the  cream,  is  thus  brought  to  the  central 
part  of  the  bowl,  and  the  heavier  more  watery  part  passes  to  the 
outside  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  force.  The  cream  and 
skimmed  miik  thus  sepai'ated  are  drawn  off  by  pipes  communicating 
with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  the  bowl  and  are  received  in 
separate  vessels. 

•;i84.  Free  Vortex. — If  the  angular  velocity  be  not  constant  but 
a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
diflerent  manner,  inasmuch  as  a  line  of  constant  (zero)  fiow  cannot 
now  be  obtained  by  taking  a  radial  line  of  particlos.  Let  a  velocity- 
potential  exist ;  then  for  any  line  of  particles  in  the  fluid  we  have 

P 
where  C  is  a  constant  throughout  the  fluid. 

Applying  this  to  a  line  drawn  iu  a  radinl  plane  from  a  point  at 
whiuh  p-Pjil-  -  gh,  and  q'  =  Q^,  to  any  chosen  terminal  point,  we 
have 


tL^=-g(h-z)-\q^^\(^.  (68) 

P 
In  the  case  of  i-otation,  the  component  velocities  are  given  by 
u= —bijt,    v  =  uix,    whei-e  J-,    1/  are   the  horizontal   rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  considered,  I'eckoned  from  an  origin  on  the  axis. 


Therefore  if  2w  +  r()ulcr  =  0,  a  velocity-potential  \vil!  exist.  This 
relation  is  equivalent  to  ii>r-  =  c,  where  c  is  a  constant,  that  is,  the 
angular  velocity  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  r^.  The  actual 
linear  velocity  q  is  thus  Ci'r.     For  a  surface  of  equal  pressiu-e  we  get 

P^-i(?  +  <KA-*)=-i4.  (6i) 

It  for  the  quantity  on  the  left  we  wiite  —g~',  we  have  for  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  equal  pi-es»ure 


A  surface  of  equal  pressure  is,  therefore,  that  generated  by  the 
revolution,  about  the  axis,  of  the  quasi -hyper  bol  ic  cur\-e,  the  equation 
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of  which  isa^2'=c*/2j?.  The  value  of  a^  is  smaller  the  greater  z',  and 
therefore  ae  the  depth  of  a  section  below  a  fixed  plane  increases,  the 
section  of  the  free  surface  narrows.  Also  the  ritte  of  diminntion  of 
X diminishes  with  increase  of  s  (for d'xjdz'  is  positive),  and  the  curve 
is  therefore  convex  to  the  axis. 

If  i*  be  atmospheric  pressure,  the  free  surface  is  got  from  (64) 
by  putting  p  =  P.  This  is  the  so-called  Jree  vortex.  If  the  level  at 
which  the  velocity  is  <^  be  the  free  undisturbed  surface  far  from  the 
vortex,  Q  =  0  \  and  we  see  that  the  velocity  at  any  point  on  the  free 
surface  is  that  given  \ty  rf  =  2gk'  where  h'  is  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  undisturbed  surface.  The  velocity  at  any  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  point  vertically  above 
on  the  free  surface. 

Since  every  particle  has  velocity  c/r,  its  moment  of  momentum 
about  the  axis  is  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  the  axis  ;  and 
consequently  if  an  element  of  the  fluid  alters  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  there  is  no  turning  motive  required  to  give  it  the  moment  of 
momentum  proper  to  ite  new  position. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  rea.lity  it  is  not  a  case  of 
w/rUx-taotion  in  the  proper  technical  sense.  There  is  no  rotation  of 
the  elements  of  the  fluid,  since  the  conditions  for  a  velocity-potential 
are  fulfilled.  At  every  instant  each  elementary  part  of  the  fluid  is 
being  carried  bodily  in  a  stream-line  about  the  axis,  while  every 
particle  of  the  element  is  moving  at  the  same  instant  with  velocity 
identical  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

*385.  Btead;  Badi&l  Flow. — Kow  let  us  consider  the  cose  of 
steady  radial  flow  outwards  from  or  inwards  towards  an  axial  right 
circular  cylinder,  which  in  the  first  case  is  »  surface  from  which  the 
liquid  is  delivered,  in  the  second  case  is  n  surface  at  which  the  fluid 
is  received  and  withdrawn  from  the  space  considci'ed.  In  the  first 
case  the  surface  may  be  called  a  m/rfuce- ami,rce,  in  the  second  a 
gurface-Hnk. 

We  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  to  be  everywhere  the  same 
over  cylindrical  surfaces  co-axial  with  the  surface  source  or  sink. 
Since  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  crosses  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
all  cylindrical  surfaces,  we  have,  if,  as  we  suppose,  p  is  constant  and 
p,  (1(1  are  the  velocities  at  cylinders  of  radii  r,  r^,  vjv^  =  rjr. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  a  velocity -potential  exists.  In 
fact,  the  velocity -potential  is  ^  =  -  v,logr,  which  gives 

We  can  apP^y  exactly  the  same  analysis  to  this  as  to  the  former 
case,  and  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result.  For  Bernoulli's  theorem 
gives  precisely  equation  (6+)  with  <?  =  r^,  and  the  surfaces  of  equal 
pre-ssure  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

•38fi.  Spir&l  Vortex.— If,  then,  we  have  in  any  case  of  a  free 
vortex  portions  of  the  liquid  moving  say  inwards  at  any  part  with  a 
motion  compounded  of  a  circulai'  and  i-adial  motion,  tlie  velocity  in 
each  being  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  the   surfaces 
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of  equal  proB8ure  will  be  ex&ctly  the  same  as  if  the  motion  were 
purely  circular  or  purely  radim.  Thus  the  two  motions  may 
co-exist,  and  we  have  tha  so-called  spiral  vortex,  There  is  no 
cylindrical  surface,  as  supposed  above,  at  which  the  fluid  is  received, 
but  there  is  a  free  surface  of  the  form  given  by  (64).  The  fluid 
has,  combined  with  the  motions  just  discussed,  a  downward  motion, 
by  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  vortex  at  the  lowest  part. 

In  a  spiral  vortex  in  which  the  radial  and  circular  components 
of  velocity  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis 
the  stream-linea  are  everywhere  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector 
drawn  to  the  point  considered.  For  if  ajr,  bjr  be  the  circular  and 
radial  velocitios,  and  ip  be  the  angle  the  stream-line  makes  with  the 
radius,  we  have  tan^^-a/fi.  The  stream-lines  are,  therefore,  equi- 
angular spiials,  with  their  poles  on  the  axis. 

This  is  the  kind  of  motion  in  the  whirlpool  chamber  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump  constructed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
late  Professor  James  Thomson.  The  water  is  delivered  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  flows  spirally  outwards  in  a  sur- 
rounding chamber  of  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  until  at 
the  outside  circumference  it  reaches  the  delivery-pipe,  and  leaves 
the  chamber  tangentially,  or  nearly  so.  The  velocity  is  thus 
diminished  and  the  pressure  correspondingly  increased,  and  there- 
fore also  the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  the  pump  when  used  to  deliver 
water  at  a  higher  level. 

The  water  in  the  wheel  is  revolving  with  the  wheel,  and  thus 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  forced  and  free  vortices. 

Cyclones  are,  no  doubt,  vortices  of  the  kind  here  described,  with, 
however,  a  central  part,  in  which  the  fluid  is  rotating  with  nearly 
the  same  angular  velocity  at  eveiy  point,  so  that  the  velocity  at  the 
centre  is  very  small.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
comparative  calm  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,  together  with  very  low 
pressure,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  by  §  HM. 

Also  the  fiuid  near  the  base  of  the  vortex  is  retarded  by  friction 
with  the  water  or  the  ground,  and  therefore  as  the  pressure  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  vortex  is  higher  than  in  the  inner  parts,  the  air  near 
the  bottom  flows  inward  as  well  as  revolves.  The  air  thus  arriving 
spirally  at  the  centre  is  there  carried  upward  together  with  some- 
times dust  or  water  in  a  divided  state,  as  spray  or  spindrift.* 

Water  revolving  in  a  washhand  basin  as  it  escapee  hy  a  bole  in 
the  bottom  is  a  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex,  interfered  with  no  doubt 
by  friction,  especially  where  the  water  is  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  basin.  The  velocity  is  great  in  the  midiUe  near  the  axis,  and 
is  small  near  the  sides,  where  also  the  pressure  is  greater.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  retardation  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  is  a 
downward  flow  of  the  liquid  along  the  sides. 

387.  J.  Thomson's  Theory  of  Foimation  of  Blver  Bends. — 
Another  case  of  a  free  spiral  vortex  is  to  be  found  in  a  river  bend, 

■  Professor  J.  Thomson  on  Whirlteiadi  and  WaiertpouU.     B.A.  Rep-  1S64. 
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and  Protesiior  Jamea  Thomson  has  given  by  its  means  an  explanation 
of  the  wearing  away  of  the  outer  l»nk  of  the  river  at  the  bend,  and 
the  formation  of  deltas.  As  the  water  flows  round  the  bend  (Fig. 
201),  the  pressure  is  greater  towards  the  outer  bank  by  the  theoiy 


just  given,  and  consequently  the  level  is  higher  there,  otherwise  the 
flowing  water  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  retardation  due  to  the  friction  of  the  bottom,  the  water  there 
requires  less  acceleration  towards  the  inner  bank,  and  consequently 
the  excess  of  pressure  sets  up  an  obliquely  inward  flow  along  the 
bottom,  which  begins  above  the  bend  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in 
Fig.  201.  Also  at  the  outer  bank  the  water  which  is  there  moving 
rapidly  is  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  friction  of  the  bank,  and  a 
component  flow  downward  along  the  bank  is  produced  as  shown  in 

Via.  202. 


Fig.  202.  The  smoothly  moving  liquid  at  the  outer  bank  scours  the 
surface,  and  the  downward  current  continued  by  the  bottom  cuirent 
carries  mud  and  gravel,  and  deposits  it  to  some  extent  on  the  inner. 
The  inner  bank  is  moreover  protected  by  being  covei'ed  by  upward 
slowly-moving  fluid.  Thus  tlie  bend  becomes  sharper  and  sharper, 
until  the  river  at  some  favourable  place  and  time  cut«  across  the 
narrowed  piece  of  land  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  bend,  and 
insulates  a  portion  between  two  channels  and  forms  a  delta. 

Fig.  202  shows  the  general  nature  of  the  flow  in  a  section  of  the 
stream.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  diagram  shows 
only  the  transverse  component  of  flow. 

The  currents  are  easily  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  as  was  done 
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by  ThonuKMi,  by  causing  water  to  flow  in  an  artificial  river  channet 
aad  watching  the  flow  in  diferent  places  by  introducing  small  crys- 
tals of  permanganate  of  potash  or  aniline.  The  crystals  dissolve, 
and  show  by  the  filamentary  streams  from  them  the  direction  of 
flow. 

*88ft.  Kinetic  Enaigy  of  Liquid  in  Simply  Oonnect«d  SpMo- 
Theorem  of  Miwinn^Tn  Energy,  Fbysical  Analogies. — The  kinetic 
energy  2*  in  any  space  filled  with  fluid  is  ijpq^da  wbere  tjfB  is  an 
element  of  volume,  and  the  integral  is  taken  throughout  the  Epace. 
If  there  be  a  velocity- potential  throughout  the  space  wti  have 

^■.J/p^«-!/^p{(^)'+(|)V(|-!)-}«,^^.     (») 

If  the  space  be  simply  connected  or  rendered  so  by  diaphragms 
we  can  integrate  this  by  parts  and  obtain 

T=-  i/W /?!  +  m^  +  M\dS -  \fff(,v^^axdyd^,        (66) 

where /s  denotes  integration  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  of  the 
space,  and  the  triple  integration  is  taken  throughout  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  surface.  But  if  p  be  invariable,  v'6  =  0  by  the 
equation  of  continuity.  Hence  for  irrotational  motion  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  density  the  kinetic  energy  within  the  surface  is  given  by 


where  di^fdn  is  written  for  i30/9a;  +  »»t)^/cly  +  «30/3*.  the  rate  of 
variation  of  ^  along  the  normal  inwards  from  the  surface  towards  the 
space. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  if /gdAJdn-dS  =  0  (and  this  condition  is 
always  fulfilled  when  the  whole  boundai^  of  a  upace  in  which 
v*^  =  0  is  considered)  the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  constant  to 
^  in  no  way  affects  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

It  follows  from  (68)  that  if  (a)  9  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  (ft) 
d^/dn  =  0  over  the  surface,  or  (e)  ^  =^  0  over  pert  of  the  surface,  and 
df/dn-^t)  over  the  remainder,  T=0.  Moreover,  since  the  element  of 
int^ration  y'rfd  is  oveiywhere  positive,  the  fluid  is  at  refit  every- 
where if  (o),  (ft),  or  (c)  is  fulfilled. 

If  then  at  no  point  of  the  surface  there  is  motion  of  the  fluid 
normal  to  the  surface,  the  fluid  is  everywhere  at  rest.  But  if  the 
surface  is  at  rest,  that  is  if  the  space  considered  is  bounded  by 
perfectly  ngid  walls,  d(jildn  =  0,  and  there  can  be  no  irrotational 
motion  of  the  liquid  anywhere  within  the  space.  This  is  only  true, 
of  course,  if  p  be  invariable. 

Consider  another  motion  of  component  velocities  u  +  u„,  v  +  v„ 
w-^w„  where    (m,  v,   ip)^  ^{d<pldx,    d<l>My,    d'tj^':),  and  /M^  +  mr, 
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+  Rto,  =  0,  so  that  the  velocity  normal  to  the  surface  is  the  eame  at 
eveiy  element  as  in  the  motion  just  considered.     Also  let  d^g/dx 

From  the  conditions  imposed  on  u^,  v,,  w,,  it  follows  thitt 


JF^ 


■•'^:/27*(s^'"5?"^^')'"'^^ 


But  for  the  kinetic  energy  cS  the  new  motion  we  have 

2-=  Jp{/(u> +p' +  io')dBI +/{«,■+»,'  + w„')rfcr  +  2/(ww,  +  w.  +  ww,)dC). 

The  third  term  on  the  right  vanishes  by  the  result  just  obtained ; 

7=3*, +  r„  («8) 

where  T^^  7*,  are  the  kjoetic  energies  of  the  iirotatlonal  motion 
(tt,  V,  tc)  and  the  motion  (u,,  n,,  u>,)  which  is  unrestricted  except  by 
the  conditions  stated  above. 

Heooe  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  irrotational  motion  (u,  v,  u>)  of 
the  liquid  is  less  than  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  other  motion, 
fulfilling  tbe  same  surface  conditions  and  tbe  equation  of  continuity, 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  which  must  be  compounded  with 
the  irrotational  motion  to  produce  the  other. 

This  theorem,  which  b  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  theorem,  also  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  material 
system,  if  started  from  rest  by  impulses  applied  to  certain  points  of 
the  system  and  adjusted  to  communicate  certain  specified  velocities 
to  those  points,  has  smaller  kinetic  energy  than  uiat  of  any  other 
possible  motion  of  the  system  fulfilling  the  same  velocity  conditions 
(see  §  251  above). 

In  a  fluid  of  invariable  density,  and  filling  infinite  space  outside 
a  closed  region  ^„  the  kinetic  energy  ia  given  by 


It  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  this  from  (68)  on  the  ground  that 
S^  is  now  the  whole  boundary  of  the  fiuid.  A  surface  5„  Including 
S■^,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  if  the 
motion  is  irrotational  in  the  space  between  S^  and  Sy  we  have 


"s^.*/; 


^♦*s,.o. 
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It  will  be  obsenred  that  wherever  the  out«r  surface  S,  may  bo  taken 

the  integral  /g^d^jdn-dS,  has  always  the  same  value.  Now,  by  taking 
Sj  far  enough  from  5  at  every  point,  we  can  make  the  velocity- 
potential  have  an  nearly  as  we  please  at  all  points  of  S,  a  constant 
value.  Let  this  be  C,  then  we  have  for  the  kinetic  energy  within 
the  space 


-"(/ 


'S''«.+AS'«.l-         <«») 


If  there  is  no  flux  of  the  fluid  on  the  whole  across  the 'outer 
boundary,  tbea  /^^/dn.dS,=  —/s,<i^ldn.dSf  =  0,  and  we  have 


r.-ip/fj-te,. 


This  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  outside  any  dosed  surface 
enclosing  sources  and  sinks  of  fluid,  the  Rourceii  on  the  whole  giving 
out  at  each  instant  fluid  at  the  same  rate  an  fluid  is  being  received  by 
the  sinks. 

A  source  from  which  fluid  ia  produced  at  the  rate  q,  and  a  sink 
at  which  fluid  is  produced  at  rate  -  q,  that  is  disappears  at  rate  q, 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  positive  and  negative  (§  474)  charges 
of  gravitationally  attracting  matter,  and  solutions  of  problems  of 
fluid  motion  in  which  these  are  concerned  ai-e  at  once  translateable  into 
solutions  of  problems  of  attraction  due  to  corresponding  distributions 
of  attracting  matter.  For  the  velocity -potential  ^,  and  the  gravita- 
tional potential  V  fulfil  the  same  space  differential  equation,  and  the 
same  surface  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  (70)  that  if  d^/dn  be  everywhere  zero  over 
S^,  T  is  zero.  Hence  there  can  be  no  irrotational  motion  in  infinite 
space  external  to  the  surface  S^,  for  the  surface  integral  is  zero,  and 
therefore  u,  v,  to  must  be  zero  at  every  point  of  the  space  considered. 
Also  if  ^,  he  infinitely  small  there  is  no  motion. 

Irrotational  motion  is  thus  impossible  in  the  space  within  and 
the  space  without  Sy,  if  5,  be  everywhere  at  rest;  for  then  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  surface  at  any  instant  cannot  have  any  component 
of  velocity  dAJdn  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Also  it  is  impossible 
in  a  liquid  filling  infinite  space  and  at  rest  at  infinity. 

There  is  a  similar  analogy  between  the  velocity  of  a  fiuid  sur- 
rounding a  system  of  vortices  and  the  magnetic  force  due  to  a  system 
of  currents,  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
(See  MoffnetUm  and  Electricity.) 

*;^89.  Steady  Uotioii  of  Bphere  and  CyUader  in  Infinite 
Idqnid. — As  an  example  we  may  find  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  perfect 
fluid  of  invariable  density  in  which  a  solid  sphere  of  radius  a  moves 
with  uniform  velocity  V.     The  radial  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the 
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Sphere  at  any  poiat  the  radius  to  which  makes  an  angle  8  with  the 
direction  of  motion  is  TcosS. 

This  value  of  -  d^jdn  or  -  d<pjdr  is  obtained  from 

which  satisfies  the  eqoation  of  continuity  v'^  =  0,  and  gives,  when 
r  =  a,  -rf0/rfrt=  Fcosfl.  Hence  when  r-a  we  have  -^^jdn 
=  ^oJ'-cofi*fl,  and  dS=2,ta^6\a8dB,  so  that 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid  is  therefore  half  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  density  as  the  fluid  moving  with  velocity  K, 
without  rotation.  If  Jf  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  and  m  the  masft 
of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  of  radius  a,  we  have  for  the  total  kinetic 
enei^y 

r.j(Jf+!m)r'. 

This  is  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  set  the  sphere  in  motion 
with  velocity  V  in  the  liquid,  and  shows  that  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  gives  the  sphere  an  apparent  increase  of  inertia  of  amount 

This  result  is  of  importance,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Green,  for 
the  correction  of  the  period  of  a  pendulum-bob  vibrating  with  small 
maximum  velocity  (and  therefore  slight  acceleration)  in  a  fluid  of 
constant  density,  and  shows  that  in  strictness  a  correction  for  the 
inertia  of  the  fluid  is  necessary,  as  well  as  one  for  the  virtual 
diminution  of  gravity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  It 
was  shown  by  Green  that  when  the  bob  is  of  the  form  of  a  very 
oblat«  spheroid  of  equatorial  radius  a',  and  polar  radius  b',  and 
vibrates  in  the  equatoriaj  plane,  the  density  of  the  solid  should  be 
increased  from  p  to  p  +  irb'p'lia  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  fluid. 
This  correction  is  small  in  the  flat  bobs  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
vibration  with  which  pendulums  are  frequently  furnished. 

If  a  velocity  —  I'  be  imposed  on  both  sphere  and  fluid,  the  furmet- 
will  be  brought  to  rest,  and  we  shall  have  the  ca.se  of  a  steady  stream 
past  a  spherical  obstacle.  Neither  in  this  (Mse,  however,  nor  in  the 
former,  is  there  any  force  exerted  on  the  sphere.  Once  started  in  an 
infinite  perfect  fluid,  the  sphere  will  continue  to  move  for  ever  with 
uniform  velocity.  The  impulse  required  to  start  it  is,  however,  greater 
than  if  there  were  no  fluid  by  the  amount  ^mV.  When  the  sphere 
is  reduced  to  rest  in  a  steady  stream  there  is  no  force  upon  it,  fen*  the 
distribution  of  velocity  with  respect  to  the  sphere  is  the  same  up- 
stream as  it  is  down-stream. 
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For  the  velocity-potential  we  have  in  this  case 

In  the  CM©  of  a  cylinder  moving  with  steady  velocity  V  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis  in  an  infinite  liquid  the  equation  of  continuity 
becomes 

if  r  be  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  8  the  angle  which  the  plane  through  the  axin  and  the 
point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  axis  and  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  Knrface  of  the  cylinder  is  TcosW. 
We  write,  therefoi'e,  for  the  velocity- potential  ^,  and  the  stream 
function  ip,  which  are  found  to  be  : 

This  value  of  f  fulfils  the  equation  of  continuity,  and  gives  -  dtpjdn 
=  Fcoafl  for  r  =  o.  Hence  when  r  =  a,  -  Adipjdn  =  K'ncofi'9,  nnd  the 
kinetic  enei^  of  the  motion  of  the  liquid  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
cylinder  is 

that  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  that 
of  an  infinite  cylinder  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  radius  and  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  given  cylinder.  Thus  if  jtf  be  the  mass 
of  unit  length  of  the  latter,  and  m  denote  jrpo',  we  have 

By  imposing  on  the  whole  material  system  a  velocity  -  V,  we 
obtain  the  case  of  a  frictionless  fiuid  fiowing  past  a  fixed  cylinder  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  potential  and  stream 
functions  are  now 


■31)0.  Equations  of  Eqailibriiim  of  a  Fluid.— The  equations  of 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid  are  given  at  once  by  (12).  It  is  only  necessarj- 
to  put  in  these  the  right-hand  sides,  that  is  the  component  accelera- 
tions of  the  element  of  the  fluid,  equal  to  zero.     Thus  we  get 

3P-„.Y  =  0,    ?^-pr=0,    ^-p^  =  0,  (71) 


a;.-''-'  "'  ry-''-^'  c^ 
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vhich  simply  express  the  fact  that  the  force  per  unit  of  area  applied 
to  a  short  straight  filament  having  its  ends  along  either  of  the  three 
axes  must  be  balanced  by  the  difference  of  pressures  between  its  two 
ends. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  A,  V,  Z  be  zero,  there  is  no  varia- 
tion of  pressure  from  point  to  point  in  the  fluid,  that  is  the  pressure 
is  the  same  at  every  point. 

If  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  derived  from  a  potential  O  we  have  the 
corresponding  equations 


f  +  peii.O.  (72) 


_4. aj-Kjp- 

From  (71)  since  d/)  =  3p/3x.dj:  +  3j)/9y.dy  +  9p/3z-rfz  we  have 

Ap  =  ^Xdx-k-  Ydy+Zds),  (73) 

which  serves  to  determine  the  pressure. 

This  equation  is  easily  obtuned  from  first  principles  as  follows : — 
Consider  a  prismatic  filament  of  the  fluid  of  which  the  length  is  dt, 
^d  the  area  of  cross-section  r.  Let  dx,  dy,  de  be  the  pDJections  of 
da  on  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  let  1'  be  the  applied  force  per  unit 
volume  in  the  direction  taken  as  positive  for  the  length  of  the 
filament.  The  force  tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  /*  is 
Ppadt.  But  if  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament, 
the  pressure  at  the  other  eud  is  p  +  dpjd».dt.  The  pressure-foroe 
resisting  motion  in  the  positive  direction  is  therefore  adpjd»A*. 
Thus  we  obtain 

g^Z-p,    or  dp  ^Ppd,.  (74) 

But  Pde  =  A'ltc  -I-  Ydy  +  Zdz,  and  therefore 
dp  =  p(Xdx-i-Ydy  +  Zd:^), 
as  already  obtained. 

•391.  Cue  of  pTdssnre  a  Pnnctloa  of  the  Oo^)^dilu^teB.— Now  we 
suppose  that  p  is  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  taken  with  respect  to 
a  system  of  axes  fixed  relatively  to  the  fluid.  Therefore,  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  perfect  differential  (see  §  19S)  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  s : 
it  follows  that  the  right-hand  side  is  also  a  perfect  differential.  The 
criterion  of  this  is  given  by  the  three  equations  : 

?(p^_3(pr)^o,  <l(pA)_31e£)=o,  ^<pJ'J-^^Ko. 

~Olf         3«         '      3s         Da:         '       3*  dy 

If  the  first  of  these  be  multiplied  by  X,  the  second  by  }',  and  the 
third  by  Z,  and  the  equations  be  added,  we  obtain 

-eM)-(if-i?)-(if-g)=«-  <-) 

If  we  draw  a  line  of  force  through  the  point  x,  y,  a  considered,  its 
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direction-cosines  are  pi-oportional  to  X,  T,  Z,  We  have  then  in  (76^ 
three  multipliers,  a,  6,  c,  which  give  aA'-f  ty+c^^— 0,  and  these  (§  24) 
must  be  proportional  to  the  direction- cosines  of  a  line  paseing  through 
3^,  y,  z  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  The  values  of  a,  h,  c  show 
that  the  lines  of  fort^e  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  system  of  surfaces. 

For  let  F(x,  y,  ::)  =  c  be  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces,, 
the  individual  mem  hers  of  which  are  obtained  by  giving  different 
values  to  c.  Then  the  direction -cosines  of  the  normnl  to  the  surface 
of  this  family  passing  through  the  point  considered  must  be  propor- 
tional to  X,  Y,  Z  if  the  surface  cuts  the  line  of  foi-c«  at  right  angles. 
Hence  we  have 

'lf=hX,    ^J^-hr,    'lf-  =  hZ, 

t}x  dy  gs 

where  A  is  a  multiplier,  the  same  for  X,  Y,  Z,  but  in  the  general  case 
a  function  of  the  co-ordioates.  This  gives  d{^Z)j()y  =  ^hY)j^,  &c., 
from  which  we  obtain  again  (75),  The  latter  equation  is  therefore 
the  condition  stated  above. 

392.  SniAces  of  Equal  Preunre  ar«  Surfaces  of  Equal  PotentiaL 
— The  density  p  is  thus  an  integrating  factor  of  the  quantity 
Xdx+Ydff+Zdt,  that  is,  converts  the  expression  into  a  perfect 
differential.  If  p  be  invariable,  that  is  if  the  fluid  be  incompressible, 
Sdx  +■  Ydy  +  Zdz  is  itself  a  perfect  differential,  that  is  the  component 
forces  are  derivable  from  a  potential  function.  Hence  the  fluid  is  in 
this  case  in  equilibrium  only  if  the  system  of  forces  is  derivable  from 
a  potential  function. 

If  a  force -potential  exist,  we  have,  whether  p  is  constant  or  not, 

dp=  -pda.  (76) 

The  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  are,  therefore,  also  surfaces  of 
equal  potential  of  the  field  of  applied  force,  for  if  dp  vanishes  so  also 
does  da.  It  followti  also  that  □  is  constant  over  a  surface  of  equal 
pressure  in  this  case :  for  if  dp  be  the  constant  step  of  pressure  from 
one  equipresBure  surface  to  another  adjacent,  da  is  the  constant  step 
of  potential  for  the  same  two  surfaces,  and  p  must  therefore  be  con- 
stant over  the  surface. 

If  the  applied  forces  be  those  due  to  gravity,  surfaces  of  equal 
pressure  must  be  horizontal  surfaces,  that  is,  surfaces  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical,  in  other  words,  to  the  plumb-line. 

S93.  Snrfiices  of  Eqnal  Pressure  Out  Lines  of  Force  at  Right 
Aai^es. — The  equations  of  equilibrium  express  the  fact  that  in  all 
cases  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  cut  the  lines  of  force  orthogonally. 
Forp  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  say  f{x,  y,  z).  If  then  we  take  any  constant 
valae  of  p  the  equation  y(x,.v,  3)= pis  the  equation  of  an  equi  pressure 
surface.  The  direction-cosines  of  this  surface  are  proportional  to 
a/ya«,  dfldy,  dfl^,  that  is  to  BpI^,  Splds,  dplS=,  and  equations  (71) 
state  that  these  are  proportional  to  X,  Y,  Z,  The  resultant  of  the 
applied  forces  is  therefore  at  each  point  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  constant  pressure  at  that  point. 
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We  have  seen  already  that  if  the  applied  forces  are  derivable 
from  a  potential,  the  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  the  surfaces  of 
equal  density  coincide.  If  however  the  forces  be  not  so  derivable, 
thiri  coincidence  does  not  necessarily  eKist.  As  in  all  the  pmctical 
oases  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  forces  have  a  potential,  we  need 
nut  occupy  space  with  the  theory  of  the  other  case.  We  may  merely 
remark  that  a  sni-face  of  equal  pressure  has  the  equation 

Xdx+Ydt/+Zdz  =  0,  (77) 

while  one  of  equal  density  has  the  equation 

^dr.  +  ^dy  +  ^^dz  =  0.  (78) 

(l-c        d!f        o« 

The  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  one  of  each  kind,  gives  a  line  of 
equal  preiiHure  and  density. 

3!I4.  Comprauible  Fluid  in  Field  of  Force. — In  the  case  of  a 
compressible  fluid  the  density  is  a  function  of  the  pressure^  and  the 
absolute  temperature  fl  (see  Part  II.)  of  the  form  pjp8  =  pjpfi,  or 
pjp  —  J{8  where  £  is  a  constant.  Thus  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
become 

pdx    Re'  '  phy    Afl  '  yps    *»   ' 

and  the  equation  for  the  determination  of  the  pressure  is 


(19) 


If  a  force- potential  exists,  we  have 

f=->,       ,  («) 

which  cannot  be  inte^^ruted  unless  we  know  the  distribution  of  fl  in 
the  fluid.     If,  for  example,  0  be  constant,  we  have 

%P=-^"  +  <^-  (82) 

This  inteftral  is  taken  along  n  line  drawn  in  the  fluid,  and  C  is  the 
value  of  \ogp  +  aj/id  for  the  initial  end  of  the  line.     The  equation 

may  be  written 

P  =  ce-aiBt^„-oii:^  (83J 

if  when  8  is  constant  we  write  instead  of  pjfi^RB,  p^kp,  where 
k  =  RB,  and  put  c  for  the  value  of  e'^. 

The  pressui'e  therefoi-e  fulls  off  in  geometric  progression,  as  the 
value  of  U  increases  in  aiithnietica!  pi'ogression.  In  the  atmoS[^ere, 
when  the  positive  direction  is  taken  upwards,  CI  is  positive  and  varies 
as  the  height  above  a  chosen  zero  level 
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!t95.  Elementary  Theoiy  of  Equilibriiim  of  a  Fluid.  Pressure 
at  a  Point  Is  Oie  same  in  all  Directions. — We  may  deal  with  tlie 
equilibrium  of  a  fluid,  and  especially  of  a  fluid  under  gravity,  in  the 
following  more  elementary  m»nner.  First  of  all  we  can  show  that 
at  any  point  in  the  fluid  tlie  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  a 
proposition  which  is  true  for  all  actual 
fluids,  however  viscous,  if  they  be  in  ^to.  303. 

equilibrium. 

Consider  a  small  regular  tetrahe- 
dron of  the  fluid.  Fig.  ^03  shows 
such  an  element  of  the  fluid,  as  it 
would  appear  to  an  observer  viewing 
it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
one  face  from  beyond  the  opposite 
vertex.  All  the  four  faces  are  equi- 
lateral triangles.  This  portion  of  fluid  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  under  two  systems 
of  forces  applied  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it:  (1)  the  external  applied 

forces  of  which  the  components  are  X,  Y,  Z ;  (2)  the  pressure-forcea 
applied  over  the  triangular  faces.  If  no  momentum  of  the  tetra- 
hedron, or  any  part  of  it,  be  generated,  the  equilibrium  is  the  same 
as  tbut  of  a  portion  of  rigid  matter  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and 
density,  replacing  the  tetrahedron  of  fluid  under  the  same  system  of 

If  s_be  the  length  of  edge  AB  oi  the  tetrahedron,  the  volume  of 
it  is  ^2«*/12,  and  the  area  of  each  face  is  J^is'/i.  The  external 
force  in  the  direction  of  j:  is  therefore  .y^8'p,V7l2,  and  the  pressure- 
force  over  a  face  la  J'ig^pj-i.  The  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
\&  jispXj'ijAp.  Now  let  s  be  indefinitely  diminished.  The  ratio 
just  found  diminishes  towards  zero,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as 
may  be  desired  by  making  «  small  enough.  Thus  the  applied  force 
in  any  direction  tends  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  pressure- 
force  on  a  face.  For  a  very  small  element,  therefore,  the  external 
applied  forces  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  pressure- 
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forces,  with  approximation  approaching  perfect  exactness  as  the 
element  in  made  more  and  more  nearly  of  zero  dimensloDE. 

Considering  therefore  only  the  pressure-forcee  on  the  tetra^ 
hedi'on,  it  is  obvious  that  for  equilibrium  these  must  be  equal  forces. 
Thus  the  average  pressure^  is  the  same  over  each  face,  and  in  the  limit 
we  have  the  result  that  the  pressure  at  the  centre  of  the  tetrahe- 
dron is  the  same  in  alt  the  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces. 

Now  keeping  the  plane  of  one  of  the  faces  fixed  in  position  take 
a  new  tetrahedron  in  the  position  which  the  former  would  have  if 
slewed  round  through  any  angle  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  that  face,  say  through  its  centroid.  We  get  the  same 
result  for  the  direction  that  has  remained  fixed  and  the  three 
directions  normal  to  the  positions  of  tlie  three  other  faces.  By 
repeating  this  process  we  can  prove  the  proposition  for  successive 
groups  of  four  directions  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  and  thus  show 
that  the  pressure  is  the  name  in  all  directions  at  the  centre  of  the 
element  of  the  fluid. 

This  proved,  it  is  seen  at  once,  by  considering  the  equilibrium  of 
a  prism-shaped  element  of  the  fluid,  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at 
all  points  in  the  fluid  if  there  be  no  applied  forces. 

i'M.  Fluid  under  OniTitr-  SviUxea  of  Bqnal  PreBsnrs  are 
Horizontal. — Now  consider  a  fluid  of  uniform  density  uuder  the 
action  of  gravity, 

Firaf,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points 
in  a  horizontal  surface.  3o  far  as  effects  of  fluid  pressure  have  to  be 
considered  in  ordinary  cases,  such  a  surface  at  any  place  may  be 
taken  as  a  plane.  Take  then  a  thin  prism  of  tlie  fluid  the  length  of 
which  is  horizontal  and  the  ends  of  which  are  vertical.  If  the  fluid 
is  in  equilibrium  the  prism  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  respects,  and  has 
therefore  no  acceleration  in  any  direction.  Now  the  forces  acting  on 
it  are;  (J)  the  external  applied  forces  due  to  gravitj'  which  act 
vertically  downwai'ds  on  the  particles  of  the  fluid ;  (2)  the  pressure- 
forces  applied  to  its  bounding  surface  by  the  surrounding  fluid. 
The  latter  fall  into  two  sets,  the  forces  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism  and  the  forces  applied  to  its  ends. 

Consider  acceleration  of  the  prism  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Neither  the  applied  forces,  which  ai'e  vertical,  nor  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  sides  can  have  any  influence  in  producing  or  preventing 
such  acceleration,  since  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  prism.  There  remain  therefore  only  the  pressure- 
forces  on  the  ends.  One  of  these  urges  the  prism  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must  therefore  be  equal, 
otherwise  there  would  he  acceleration.  Hence  the  pressures  at  the 
two  ends  are  also  equal ;  and  since  the  pressure  at  any  point  is  the 
same  in  all  directions,  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  one  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  any  direction  at  another 
point  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

397.  Variation  of  PreBBnia  with  Levd. — Again  consider  a  thin 
prism  with  its  length  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  its  ends  in  two 
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horizontal  planes  at  a  distance  A  apart.  As  regards  acceleration  in 
the  vertiuil  direction  the  pressure-forces  on  the  sides  have  no 
influence,  and  there  remain  only  the  pressure -forces  on  the  ends, 
and  the  gravity-forces.  If  ^  be  the  pressure  in  the  lower  plane,  p' 
that  in  the  upper,  and  a  be  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  prism, 
there  is  applied  to  the  prism  an  upward  pressure -force  pa  in  the 
lower  interface,  and  a  downward  pressure-force  in  the  upper  inter- 
face. Also  a  downward  force  is  applied  by  gravity  of  amount  in 
absolute  units  gpah.  The  upward  force  must  balance  the  total 
downward  force  and  therefore  : 

pa=p'c 


^gpoh 
p=p'+gph; 


(1) 

the  pressure  in  the  lower  horizontal  interface  therefore  exceeds 
that  in  the  upper  by  gph,  or  in  gravitation  units  of  pressure 
bypA. 

For  example,  consider  a  pond  10  feet  deep.  The  pressure  at  the 
surface    is    atmospheric,  P 

say.       The    weight    of     a  Fio.  204. 

column  of  the  water  of 
one  square  foot  cross-sec- 
tion is  in  pounds  10  x  62'6, 
since  1  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  roughly  63'5  pounds. 
The  pressure  at  the  bottom 
is  therefore  in  pounds  per 
square  foot  S2't.  Atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  equal  to 

S4  X  62'5  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the  whole  pressure  is  37r>0  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  or  about  It)  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

398.  Vessel  containiiif  Dlflerent  Flnida  which  do  not  Mix. — It 
may  be  remarked  that  since  a  system  of  bodies  is  in  stable  equi- 
librium only  when  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  is  a  minimum, 
a  number  of  fluids,  which  are  of  different  densities  and  which  do 
not  mix,  will  when  placed  in  the  same  vessel  arrange  themselves  in 
order  of  density  with  the  fluid  of  greatest  density  lowest.  Only 
with  this  arrangement  can  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  of 
attracting  earth  and  the  fluids  la  the  vessel  (the  position  of  which 
is  supposed  given)  be  a  minimum. 

3!)9.  Buifoce  of  Sepuation  of  Two  Flnida  is  Horizontal.  Com- 
mnnlcatiiig  Vessala- — -We  can  now  show  that  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion of  two  adjacent  fluids  is  horizontal.  For  draw  two  horizontal 
Buriaces  A  B,CG  (Pig.  204),  one  in  each  fluid.  The  pressure  is  the  same 
ac  all  points  in  each.  Take  two  narrow  vertical  prisms  with  their 
•  AcuWcfootof  purewateratS.I'F.  weiiihBG2  41bs.  and  at  tbe  temperature 
nf  nmiimiim  densitj.that  Is  4°  C.  or  39-3°  F.,  il.  weighs  62  425  lbs.  Sea  water 
weighs  BbonI  64  lbs.  per  oabio  (oot.  U addjr  water  has  generally  a  markedly 
bigher  density. 
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lower  ends  in  the  lower  surface,  and  their  upper  ends  in  the  upper 
Burf&ce.  Their  heights  are  the  same,  but  if  the  surface  of  separation 
EF  be  not  horizontal  they  can  be  taken  in  positions  such  that  the 
lengths  of  them  in  the  lower  and  upper  fluids  are  not  the  same  for 
both. 

liet  Aj,  A,  be  the  lengths  of  the  prisma  in  the  lower  fluid,  A'„  A',  their 
heights  in  the  upper,  p,  p'  the  densities  of  the  fluids,  and  p,  p 
the  pressures  in  the  lower  and  upper  horizontal  surfaces.  By  (I) 
we  have 

P^p  +g(fih^+  p'h\)  =  p'  +  ff(ph,  +  p'A',). 

Hence  pA,  +  p'A',  =pA,+p'A',,     Also  p(h^  +  A',)=p(A,+A',).' 
We  get  from  these  by  subtraction 


that  is 


A'i((>-p')=A',{p-p'). 
A',  =  A',; 
or  the  lengths  of  the  prism  contained  in  the  upper  fluid  are  the  b 
Fio.  206. 


Hence  the  surface  of  separation  is  honEontal,  and  so  for  any  ol^er 
-separating  surface. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  given  two  liquids  contained  in 
a  vessel  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  connected  by 
-cross  pipes  of  difierent  sizes  and  shapes.  If  one  liquid  be  contained 
in  the  lower  chamber  and  part  of  the  connecting  pipes,  and  the  other 
liquid  occupy  the  upper  chamber  and  the  reniaining  space  in  the 
pipes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  surfoce  of  separation  is 
the  same  in  all  the  connecting  channels. 

A  particular  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  205.  There  the  lower 
chamber  and  the  under  parts  of  the  tubes  of  different  shapes  com- 
municating with  it  are  filled  with  water,  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  tabes 
and  the  whole  atmospheric  space  into  which  liieir  upper  ends  open 
ore  filled  with  air,  and  the  level  is  the  same  in  every  tube  or  con- 
necting channel. 

This  result  is  described  often  in  popular  language  by  saying  that 
"  water  finds  its  level."    The  proof  by  hydrostatic  principles  that 
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different  parts  of  the  fluid  which  are  in  communication  by  channels 
filled  with  the  same  fluid  stand  with  their  surfaces  at  the  same  level 
is  perfectly  simple.  Take  (Fig.  206)  the  horizontal  prism  in  the  lower 
part  the  extremities  of  which  are  AB.  Let  5  be  on  a  vertical  drawn 
from  the  free  surface,  but  let  A  be  situated  beyond  any  such  vertical. 
The  pressure  at  A  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  B,  and  the  pressure 
at  fl  is  greater  than  that  at  E  by  gph.  Again  the  pressure  at  D  is 
the  same  as  the  pressure  at  C,  whid)  is  greater  than  the  pressure  at  E 
hytfph'.  Hence  the  height  of  the  free  surface  above  P  must  bo  A', 
Let  two  liquids,  for  example  water  and  mercury,  be  in  contact  in 

FiQ.  206. 


a  U-shaped  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.  If  they  are  immersed  in  the 
atmosphere  let  P  be  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column,  A,  A'  theheighteof  the  right  and  left  columns  above  AB, 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  separation,  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids, 
and  pa  the  density  of  the  air.  The  pressure  at  AB  on  the  right  is 
i*+ffpA,  and  on  tie  left  it  is  P •¥  gpjjt  -  h')  +  gp'h' .  These  pi-essurae 
must  be  equal,  and  therefore  we  have 


(p-p„)A  =  (p'-p„)A'. 


(2) 


The  densities  p  -  p^,  p^  -  p^  are  therefore  inversely  proportional 
to  the  heights  h,  h'  above  the  common  surface  of  separation.  IF 
Pa  be  neglected  or  the  arrangement  be  ii 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  tubes  do  not  ent«r 
here.  The  two  limbs  may  in  fact  have  any  relative  cross-sections 
provided  they  are  large  enough  to  obviate  capillarity  effects. 
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400.  Int^erence  of  Capillarity  irithHorizoiLtality  of  Snrfaee. — 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  here,  what  we  ehall  consider  in  more  detail 
later,  that  the  horizontality  of  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  fluids 
does  not  hold  except  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  given  by  experience.  The  surface  of  water  standing  in  a 
capillary  tube  of  bore  a  millimetre  or  leas  in  diameter  is  nowhere 
horizontal,  except  at  one  point.  If  the  water  wets  the  vessel  the 
surface  is  concave  upwards,  and  this  concavity  leads  to  an  elevation 
of  the  surface  above  the  level  at  which  it  would  stand  if  it  were 
plane. 

On  the  other  hand,  mercury  in  a  narrow  glai<s  tube  is  convex, 
and  the  surface  stands  at  a  tower  level  than  it  would  if  the  surface 
were  plane. 

It  may  be  taken  that  there  is  no  sensible  rise  or  depression  of 
liquids  in  tubes  J  inch  in  diameter  or  more.  At  the  walls,  however, 
there  will  be  found  a  curvature  of  the  liquid  surface,  either  concave 
or  convex. 

Any  one  can  see  the  upward  curvature  of  tea  round  the  wall  of 
the  cup,  or  notice  the  meniscus  formed  by  wine  in  a  glass  by  holding 
the  glass  between  the  eye  and  a  light.  The  convexity  of  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  well  known,  and  is  used  to  determine 
whether  the  surface  of  the  column  is  rising  or  falling.  When  the 
surface  is  rising  in  the  tube  the  sides  of  the  column  retarded  by  the 
tube  lag  behind,  and  the  central  part  of  the  column  rises  relatively, 
increasing  the  convexity  above  the  average  value  which  it  has  when 
the  column  is  stationarj'.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  surface 
is  falling ;  the  convexity  is  then  less  than  the  average. 

401.  Transmission  of  Presenro.  Bydtwtatic  Paradox. ^It 
follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that  if  a  liquid  be  contained  in  a 
space  hounded  by  unyielding  walls,  any  pressure  applied  to  it  at  any 
part  of  the  wall  will  be  communicated  throughout  the  liquid.  For 
the  differences  of  pressui'e  due  to  differences  of  level  must  remain 
the  same  as  before,  so  that  the  pressure  everywhere  has  been 
ininvased  by  the  same  amount. 

This  gives  a  very  remarkable  result  which  has  been  called  the 
hi/drmiatic  paraxiox,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  '20K. 

The  containing  vessel  consists  of  two  cylinders  communicating  aa 
shown.  One  cylinder  is  of  one  or  two  inches  diameter,  the  other  of 
diameter  comparatively  large.  We  shall  suppose  their  areas  to  be  a. 
A.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  pistons,  supposed  water-tight  and 
frictionlesB,  and  for  convenience  of  description  are  supposed  to  be 
vertical. 

If,  now,  a  weight  of  P  pounds  be  applied  to  press  down  the  small 
piston,  the  large  piston  will  be  pressed  up,  and  a  weight  W=PAIn 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  in  the  same  position  as  before.  For  if 
the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid  is  not  altered  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  against  the  under  surface  of  the  smaller  piston  must  have  been 
iii(*eaeed  by  Pja.  Hence  the  pressure  against  the  under  surface  of 
tlie  larger  piston  has  been  inci-eascd  by  the  same  amount,  and  the 
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extra  pressure- force  applied  to  it  is  PA/a.     That  the  force  P  applied 

by  the  smiill  piston  to  the  fluid  should  give  a  force  PAja  applied  to 

the  large  piston  by  the  fluid  has  been  supposed  to  be  paradoxical. 
There  is  no  paradox,  however,  when  the 

matter  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principle  Fia.  208. 

of  work.     If  the  small  piston  he  driven  down 

a  distance  A  the  work  done  by  the  force  P  is 

Ph.    But  if  the  volume  of  the  fluid  remains 

the  same  as  liefore  the  large  piston  must  rise, 

so  that  the  space  has  been  increased  by  just 

as  much  as  it  was  diminished  by  the  descent 

of  the   small    piston.      This   volume   is  ah. 

Hence    the    large    piston    rises    a    distance 

H-ahjA.      The  work  done  in  raising  the 

weight  W  is  then  WahjA.     But  W=  PAja,  so 

that  the  work    WahjA   is  Pk ;  that   is,   the 

work  spent  in  depressing  the  small  piston  is  precisely  equal  to  that 

spent  in  raising  tlie  large  one. 

In  practice,  as  the  result  of  friction,  the  work  done  in  raising 

„      „„  the    large    piston    is 

""■»  never  »  gr.lt » that 

spent  in   depressing 

the  other. 

402.  Hjrdranlic 
Press. —This  arrange- 
ment illustrates  the 
principle  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  invented 
by  the  celebrated 
Blaise  Pascal.  The 
pressure  is  applied  to 
the  water  in  the  small 
cylinder  by  forcing 
down  the  jdunger  by 
the  lever  i>{Fig.  209). 
The  upward  motion 
of  the  large  piston 
is  resisted  by  a  body 
placed  between  the 
"ram''  carried  by  the 
large  piston  and  a 
beam  overhead.  It 
wa.s  made  a  practical 
machine  by  Bramah, 
who  overcame  the 
serious  difficulty  of 
making  the  piste  us 
water-tight  by  fitting  them  with  the  leather  collar  of  U  section  shown 
apart  in  Fig.  209,  and  also  in  cro?B-section  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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ram-cylinder.  The  water  enters  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  leather,  and  forces  the  inner  wall  agaitibt  the  cylinder. 
Other  details  not  shown  in  the  repreuentation  of  the  p^e^s  in  Rg.  2U'.t, 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  cut,  are  found  in  modem  apparatus. 
Water  is  kept  under  eufficient  head  in  a  reeervoir  below,  and  flows 
through  a  valve  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  when  the  plunger  is  lifted.  A  strong  tube  of  copper  of 
fine  bore  now  generally  connects  the  plunger  cylinder  with  the  lam- 
cylinder.  The  channel  is  here  shown  cut  in  a  block  of  metal  and 
fitted  with  a  spring-valve  which  opens  towards  the  ram-cylinder. 

If  we  have  a  closed  vessel  and  a  number  of  pistons  working  in 
attached  cylinders  as  in  Fig.  210  ;  then,  if  a  hinh  pn-ssure  be  main- 
tained in  the  vessel,  work  may  be  done 
Fio.  210.  on  these  difierent  pistons  by  the  pros- 

\  sure  which  they  all  receive  from  the 

"  liquid.     ThiH  is  realised  in  piactice  by 

high  pressure  in  mains  which  supply 
power  for  working  lifts  and  other 
hydraulic  engines.  For  example,  the 
Hydraulic  Power  Company  supply  water 
in  London  for  such  purposes  at  a  pres- 
sure of  750  Ibe.  per  square  inch.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  work  done  in  any 
given  expenditure  of  such  water.  Since 
p  is  constant,  the  work  done  in  an 
expenditure  of  a  volume  v  is  simply^.  If  ^  be  in  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  and  v  be  in  cubic  feet,  the  work  done  will  be  given  by  pv  in 
foot-pounds.  A  consumption  of  4,000,000  gallons,  or  640,000  cubic 
fe^t  per  twenty-four  hours,  gives  a  rate  of  working  of  about  ]500 
horse- power. 

Hydraulic  power  is  now  used  for  many  purposes.  For  example, 
for  opening  and  shutting  dock-gates,  for  lifts,  for  riveting  iron  and 
steel  plates,  for  working  guns  on  board  ship,  in  "jacks"  for  lifting 
locomotives,  &c.  The  hydraulic  power  is  frequently  applied  by 
means  of  an  euewtitdatoT  as  it  is  called.  This  consists  of  a  heavy 
weight,  which  forces  down  a  plungerand  givts  the  necessary  presrure. 
This  arrangement  is  very  convetiient  when  the  power  is  not  con- 
tinually required,  as  in  opening  dock-gates,  ix.,  for  the  accumulator 
may  ho  gt^ually  pumped  up  again  by  an  engine  of  comparatively 
small  power  working  during  the  intervals 

The  energy  given  out  by  the  engine  is  stored  up  in  the  lifted 
weight,  or  rather  in  the  system  of  earth  and  weight  sepamted 
against  their  mutual  attiaction,  and  can  be  Uhcd  up  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  storage  battery'  performs  the  same  part  in 
electricity.  Energy  stored  at  a  slow  rate  in  chemical  change  of  the 
substances  in  a  battery  can  be  given  out  again  as  quickly  as  may  be 
required. 

403.  PreBBnrs-Forces.  Thnut  on  a  Plane  Sotftce.^Let  d^  be 
an  element  of  a  surface  so  small  that  the  pressure  (which  in  supposed 
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to  vary  continaonsl;  from  point  to  point)  may  be  biken  as  uniform 
over  it.  The  product  pdS  is  sometimes  cidled  the  "  whole  pressure  " 
over  the  element,  aod  tbe  sum  S{pdS)  of  such  products  taken  for 
the  whole  surface  or  any  part  of  it  is  called  the  "  whole  pressure  " 
over  the  surface  or  over  that  part.  This  desigaation  seemK  very 
undesirable ;  ^>S^  has  the  dimensions  of  a  force,  and  is  the  thrust 
exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  element  i^,  and  in  no  circumstances 
ouf^ht  to  be  called  a  preaaure  either  whole  or  partial.  Again,  l{pd<S) 
has  the  dimensions  of  force,  but  it  isamereaidditionof  the  numerical 
values  of  forces  which  have  different  directions  in  the  general  case, 
in  which  the  surface  is  not  plane. 

We  shall  call  pdS  a  thrnst,  or  sometimes  a  pressure-force.  When 
the  surface  is  a  plane  X(pdS)  is  tbe  total  thrust  excited  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  fluid.  When  the  surface  is  not  plane  Z{pdS)ISdS,  tbe 
sum  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elements  divided  by  the  area  of  the  surface 
is  the  average  pneavre  on  the  surface.  If  4  be  the  inclination  of  the 
normal  at  (£5  to  a  chosen  direction,  Zpoi»6dS  is  the  thrust  on  the 
surface  in  that  direction. 

The  calculation  of  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  is  im- 
portant for  many  practical  purposes ;  for  example,  the  total  thrusts 
exerted  by  the  water  inside  and  outEdde  on  a  dock-gate. 

If  we  denote  the  thrust  exerted  on  a  plane  surface  by  T  we  have 

T.^pdH,  (3) 

where  p  is  the  pressure  at  tbe  element  dS,  an<i/  denotes  integration 
taken  over  the  whole  plane.  ' 

If  tbe  fluid  be  of  uniform  density,  and  the  pressure  be  due  to 
gravity,  we  have 

T^/{P^gph)di;,  (3') 

where  P  is  the  pressure  at  the  free  burface,  and  A  is  the  depth  of  dS 
below  it.  To  take  account  of  f  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the 
area  by  P /  hence  we  may  dtnregard  P  and  calculate  only  fgphdS. 

As  a  flrst  example  conuder  a  triangular  plate  immersed  so  that 
the  vertex  i^  in  the  surface  and  the  bai>e  is  pamllcl  to  the  surface. 
Denote  the  inclination  of  tbe  plane  to  tho  vertical  by  0,  the  distance 
of  the  vertex  from  the  base  by  b,  and  the  length  of  tbe  base  by  a. 
The  area  of  a  strip  at  distance  A  from  the  vertex,  and  of  breadth  dh 
is  ahdkjh,  and  the  pressure  is  gphoosd,  since  the  vertical  depth  of 
the  strip  is  AcoaO.     Hence 

r-S-pcoeel /A»dA  =  ^ypaJ'coefl.  {i) 

This  is  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  ttie 
elements  of  the  plate.  It  is  the  product  of  gp  and  the  volume 
Jai,coe0  of  the  prism  formed  by  dirawing  from  BC  lines  BJ),  CB 
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(Fig.  211),  perpendiculfir  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ABC',a.xiA  of 
length  equal  to  the  depth  of  BC  below  the  surface. 

404 .  Tliiust  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Vessel.  Ezperiment  on  Pascal's 
Tases.-— It  was  shown  by  Pascal  that  the  total  pressure -force  on  the 
bottoms  of  vases  of  different  shapes,  as  in  Fig.  212,  and  filled  with 
liquid,  had  the  same  value.  This  follows,  of  course,  from  the  action 
of  hydinatatic  pressure,  but  it  can  be  verified  by  supporting  the 
Teasel  independently,  and  counterpoising  a  disk  cloeiog  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.     It  is  found  that  in  all  cases  the  countei'poise  is  equal 


to  the  weight  of  the  disk  together  with  that  of  a  cylindrical  column 
of  liquid  of  section  equal  in  area  to  the  circular  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vase. 

Thin  has  been  supposed  to  be  paradoxical,  but  the  explanation  is 
evident.  The  additional  weight  in  the  case  of  the  wide-mouthed 
vase  is  borne  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  the  narrow-moutbed  vase 
the  whole  weight  is  lees  than  the  thrust  on  the  bottom,  but  the  total 
downward  force  exerted  by  the  liquid  is  the  downward  thrust  on  the 
bottom  iidtius  the  totel  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  inward  sloping 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  this  downward  force  is  precisely  the  weight 
of  the  liquid.  For  the  upward  thrust  is  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  required  outside  in  the  latter  case  to  make  up  the  cylinder  of 
liquid,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  third  diagram  of  Fig.  212. 

40ri.  Centre  of  Pressiire.^It  is  clear  that  a  pull  of  amount 
gp/hdS,  applied  perpendicularly  to  an  immersed  plane  plate  at  some 
point,  will  equilibrate  the  resultant  of  the  thrusts  on  the  elemente 
of  one  face  of  the  plane.  To  find  this  point  we  take  any  two  non- 
parallel  lines  of  reference  in  the  plane,  and  put  x,  y  for  the  distances 
of  rf.S'  from  them. 

For  the  sums  M^M^ai  the  moments  of  the  thrusts  about  these 
lines  of  reference  we  have 

J/,  =  gp/kxdS,  if,  =  gpfhydS, 

and  if  £,  i;,  denote  the  distances  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 

from  the  same  lines 
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where  the  integrals  are  taken  over  the  plate. 

The  point  found  is  the  centroid  of  n  diftribution  of  matter  over 
the  plate,  of  surface-denBity  proportional  to  A,  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  surface.  It  is  called  the  Ceiitre  o/ Fressure  of  the  plate 
for  the  distribution  of  pressure  here  supposed. 

For  the  trian^lar  plate  situated  as  described  above  we  take  one 
reference  line  in  the  plane  and  one  in  the  free-surface.  A  second 
line  is  unnecessary,  as  clearly  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
must  in  this  case  patis  through  a  point  in  the  line  joining  the 
vertes  with  the  middle  of  the  base.     We  have  therefore 

If  the  base  of  the  triangle  were  in  the  sui'face  we  should  have 
for  the  length  of  a  strip  parallel  to  the  base  and  of  distance  A  from 
the  base  the  value  a{b  -  h)/b,  and  therefore 

T=  gpjCoae/(b  -  h)Adh  =  ypab^cosd,  (7) 

or  half  the  former  result  (4). 

The  centre  of  pressure  is  easily  found  to  be  in  this  case  at  a 
distance  ^b  from  the  base.  This  can  be  seen  without  calculation,  as 
the  tbiiists  on  strips  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
middle  of  AF  have  evidently  equal  moments  about  the  base. 

406.  Centre  of  ProBBiii-e  for  any  Plane  Ana.— For  any  plane  area 
immersed  in  a  uniform  liquid  under  gravity  the  pressure  at  any 
point  is  proportional,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  depth  of  the  point 
below  the  free  surface  if  we  take  the  surface  pressure  as  zero.  It 
follows  that  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  line  of  intersection  AB  of  the  plane  of  the  area  with  the 
free  surface.  If  x,  y  he  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the  plane 
area,  with  reference  to  axes  in  the  plane,  and  a  be  the  angle  which 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  origin  on  a  line  through  P  parallel 
to  AB  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
origin  from  the  line  is  evidently  xcoso  -fysina.  If  then  cr  be  the 
distance  of  the  origin  from  AB  we  have  for  the  distance  of  F  from 
AB,  VS  -  xcosa  -  ^sin«.  Hence  for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  we  have,  integrating  over  the  immersed  area, 


_,/'ir(cr - xcosa  -i/sina)rfA'       _ /y(CT - Lccosn  - ysina)rf.S' 
/'(tJ  -  zcosa  -  ysina)(iS'  /'(U  —  arcosa  -  y3ina)(W 


(8) 
If  now  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  the  centroid,  and 
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the  axes  be  the  principal  axes  <rf  inertia  there,  we  have,  §§  147, 

16H,/^S~i),/ff<{S  =  0,/xt/dS=0,  so  that 

,=  .-/-..^,,,=  .|-y^.,.  <„ 

But  fi^dS, /y'dS  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  about 
the  axes  of  j/  and  x  respectively.  I)enoting  these  by  Sa',  St^ 
respectively,  where  a,  b  are  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the 
semi-axes  of  the  momental  ellipne  for  the  plane,  we  have 

i=-"cosa,     ij= — sina.  (10) 

These  enable  us  to  write  the  equation  of  the  line  AB,  which  is 
lecoso  +  ysina  -  17  =  0,  in  the  form 

£?  +  «+i.o,  (II) 

so  that  the  line  AB  is  the  polar  of  ~£,  -yt  with  respect  to  the 
ellipse  x'ja'  +  jf'lb'=l,  that  is  £,  i;  is  what  is  called  the  antipole  of 
the  line  AB  with  respect  to  thin  ellipse. 

If  the  plane  be  so  placed  that  a  principal  axis  of  the  ellipse,  i«y 
that  of  X,  is  horizontal,  cosa=^0,  and  sina  =  1,  so  that  £  =  0,  7=  —h'JTS. 
The  centre  of  pressuiu  is  then  on  the  perpend i<;ular  drawn  throitgb 
the  centroid  to  the  line  AB. 

If  the  surface  pressure  P  be  not  zero,  it  is  only  necesfwy  to 
increase  cr  by  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  a  stratum 
of  the  liquid  which  would  produce  P. 

407.  Centre  of  ProBBim  of  a  Trianile  with  Vertices  at  vof 
Deptha. — As  a  final  example  we  may  find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertices  of  which,  ^,  5,  C,  are  at  depths  /,  g,  h.  We 
shall  take  the  axis  of  x  horizontal.  The  plane  of  the  triangle  may 
be  taken  as  vertical  without  alteration  of  tbe  position  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  relatively  to  the  triangle.     We  have  £  =  0,  ij  =  —  6'/ET, 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  vertex  A  is 

i.'l(!r-/)'  +  (j-/)  (»-/)  +  (»-/)"|. 

The  depth  of  the  centroid  below  the  vertex  A  is  ^{g  +  A  -  %f),  and 
consequently  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  horizontal 
axis  in  its  own  plane  through  the  centroid  is 

l«lto -/)■+ to -/)(»-/)+ (4 -/)■- S(j +4  -  s/ri 

Hence,  bince  ST=J(/'+9  +  A),  the  distADCB  of  tbe  centroid  below  the 
surface. 
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n  f+'g-hh 

The  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  below  the  sui-face  is  thus 

'^-f  =  H(/+i')'  +  (?  +  A)'  +  (A+/)=j/l/+ff+A).  (12) 

406.  ThmBt  in  EHven  Directloa  on  Onrved  Snrbce. — The  whole 
thrust  in  any  direction  over  a  curved  surface  is  to  be  found  by 
taking  the  pressure  over  each  element  dA'  of  the  surface  and  multi- 
plying thftt  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  B  between  the  normal  to  dS 
and  the  proposed  direction.     Thus  Humming  for  the  whole  surface 

r^/pcos»dS.  (18) 

If  p  be  constant  over  the  surface 


But /cos  6.  (^.S^  is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  bounding  edge  of 
the  curved  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  proposed  direction. 
If  we  call  that  area  &\  we  have 

T.pS,; 

If  p  be  not  constant  we  can  find  a  quantity  p^  which  fulfils  the 

equation 

T~/poOBd.dS=p^S.  (15) 

p„  is  called  the  average  component  of  pressure  in  the  proposed 
direction. 

The  average  pressure  over  the  surface  is  not  this  but  {/pdS)jS, 
where  >S'  is  the  total  area. 

409.  Pnll  raqtiired  to  Mporate  Hacdeburg  Hemisphsres. — As  an 
example  consider  a  sphere  made  up  of  two  hemispheres  of  external 
radius  r  united  by  flanges  round  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  and 
exhausted  of  air.  It  is  required  to  find  the  force  re^juired  to  separate 
the  hemispheres  against  the  external  air  pressure.  This  arrangement 
is  known  as  the  Magtiebwg  hemiapherea,  from  its  havitig  been  invented 
by  von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  to  illustrate  air  pressui'c. 

If  the  external  br^dth  of  the  flanges  be  h,  and  tbe  external 
pressure  P,  the  force  required  is  jr/^r  +  6)';  since  tbe  projection  of 
the  surface  acted  on,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pull,  is 
a  citvle  of  radius  r-H  6.  Thus,  for  Magdeburg  hemispheres  of  ladius 
3  inches  and  breadth  of  flange  I  inch,  the  force  required  would  be 
about  14-7  X  ITur,  or  nearly  740  pounds,  that  is  nearly  a  third  of 
a  ton.  Id  an  old  cut  illustrating  experiments  with  the  air-pump 
two  teams  of  horses  are  shown  pulling  apart  two  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres of  no  very  great  size. 
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4:10.  The  Principle  of  Archimedes.— Let  a  body  be  immersed  in 
a  fluid  under  gravity,  and  suppose  the  thrust  exerted  by  the  fluid  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  the  same  at  each  element  as  it  would 
be  on  the  corresponding  element  of  a  mass  of  the  fluid  in  equilibrium, 
substituted  for  the  body  without  disturbing  the  surroundiDg  fluid  in 
any  way.  On  this  supposition  the  vertical  com- 
Flo.  213.  ponents  of  pressure-force  on  the  different  parts  of 

^-  I       the  surface  of  the  fluid  replacing  tbe  body  are  pre- 

cisely the  same  as  those  on  the  body.  But  the 
resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the  fluid  is  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  replacing  the  body,  hence 
there  is  a  resultant  upward  thrust  exerted  on  the 
boJy  of  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  body  ap- 
pears therefore  to  lose  gravity  by  immersion  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it. 

411.  Experimental  Verification  of  Principle  (tf 
Archimedes. — This  result  can  easily  be  verified  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  21)1.  A  balance  is 
arranged  with  a  solid  cylinder  of  copper  or  brass 
which  has  above  it  a  hollow  cylinder  the  internal 
volume  of  wliich  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solid 
cylinder.  When  the  cylinders  are  equipoised  by 
weights  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  a  vessel  of 
water  in  introduced  below  the  solid  cylinder  so  as 
to  immerse  the  tatter.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
balance  is  disturbed  by  tbe  upward  thrust  exerted 
on  the  immersed  cylinder,  and  is  restored  by  filling 
the  upper  cylinder  with  water. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  if  the  vessel  of  water  be  placed  on 
one  scale  of  another  balance  the  immersion  of  the  solid  cylinder  will 
cause  an  apparent  increase  of  the  weight  of  water  and  vessel.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  depth  of  water  in  the  vessel,  which  gives 
a  thrust  on  the  bottom  greater  than  before  by  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  apparently 
lost  from  the  flrst  balance  is  added  to  that  of  the  veesel  d  water. 
Aivhimedes'  principle  may  be  verified  also  by  weighing  a  body 
of  regular  shape  the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  accurately 
measured  and  its  volume  V  in  cubic  centimetres  calculated.  The 
body  is  then  weighed  and  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  in  water  found. 
This  should  he  V  grammes  since  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very 
approximately  one  gramme. 

412.  Application  of  Principle  to  Detection  of  Adnltetatioo  of 
Oold. — The  principle  stated  above  was  obtained  by  Archimedes, 
who  had  been  commis-sioned  by  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crown  which  had  been  made  for  him,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  pure  gold,  had  been  adulterated  by  any  baser  mebil. 
The  larger  the  body  immersed  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  fluid 
re<|uired  to  replace  the  body,  and  therefore  the  greater  is  the  upward 
tbi'ust  exerted  on  the  body.      Now  a  certain  weight  of  an  alloy 
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of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold  and  copper,  would  have  a  greater 
volume  than  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  Thns  there  would  be  a 
greater  apparent  loss  of  weight  of  the  alloy  than  of  the  gold  produced 
by  immersion  in  water;  and  the  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
crown  could  he  tested.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take  a  weight 
of  gold  of  the  required  standard  of  purity  exactly  equal  or  in  a  known 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  crown,  niid  note  the  loss  of  weight  by 
immersion  in  water  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  related  that  this  mode  of  deciding  the  question  oecuiTed  to 
Ai-chimedes  on  observing  the  supporting  effect  of  the  water  on  his 
body  in  the  bath. 

US.  OotMctioo  in  VTeigbing  for  Air  Displaced.— The  principle 
applies  to  all  fluids  on  which  gravity  has  any  sensible  action.-  Thus 
a  piece  of  wood  entirely  immersed  in  water  experiences  an  upward 
thrust  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  displacod,  a  force  which  is 
greater  indeed  than  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and  causes  ascent  of  the 
body  when  no  other  force  is  applied  ;  a  balloon  is  acted  on  by  an 
upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  dii-placed,  greater  it  may  be 
than  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  and  therefore 
causing  ascent  of  the  balloon. 

It  follows  that  in  the  exact  weighing  of  bodies  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  weights  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  and  by  the 
weights  put  in  the  oLher  scale-pan.  Hence  we  have  a  ptactical 
method  of  determining  the  specific  gravities,  or  in  other  words,  com- 
paring their  densities  (§  139).     We  shall  return  to  this  presently. 

414.  Work  done  on  Liquid  in  Immerainc  a  Body.  Example. — 
The  principle  o(  Archimedes  may  be  deduced  in  the  followiug  manner 
from  the  principle  of  energy.  Let  a  body  of  volume  V  be  totally 
immersed  in  a  liquid  of  density  p.  If  the  depth  of  the  centroid  of 
the  volume  V  be  increased  by  an  amount  x.  there  is  do  alteiatioii  of 
the  position  of  the  free  surface,  and  the  alteration  of  distribution  of 
the  liquid  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  eflected  by  raising  a  volume 
V  of  the  liquid  through  a  distance  x.  Hence  the  work  done  on  the 
liquid  is  in  gravitation  units  of  work  pVr,  that  is,  the  upward  force 
exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  body  is  pV  in  gravitation  unitii  of  for<'e. 

Thus  pVx  is  the  increase  of  energy  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the 
change  of  3>osition  of  the  body  in  this  case. 

If  the  body  be  only  partially  immersed,  and  the  volume  in  the 
liquid  be  increased  from  I'  to  V+  v,  the  work  done  on  the  liquid  is 
that  involved  in  raising  the  centroid  of  the  liquid  displaced  through 
thedistance  through  which  that  of  the  former  volume  T  has  descended, 
tc^ether  with  the  work  done  in  raising  a  volume  v  of  the  liquid  above 
the  former  free  'surface  in  the  space  surrounding  the  body.  This 
work  is  p  jxc'  if  a;'  be  the  distance  through  which  the  ceuti'oid  of  this 
portion  of  the  liquid  has  been  raised. 

Let  a,  a  be  the  cross -sections  at  the  free  surface  of  the  body  and 
vessel  respectively,  and  let  the  body  be  lowered  vertically  without  other 
change  of  position  through  a  small  distance  x.  If  only  the  volume  V 
formerly  below  tJie  free  surface  were  furtlier  immersed,  the  work 
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done  on  the  liquid  would  be  pVx  as  just  found.  The  liquid  would 
then  have  the  same  free  surface  as  before,  and  this  would  stand  a 
height  a;  above  the  highest  point  of  the  volume  F, 

The  addition  of  a  length  x  to  the  part  of  volume  V  will  raise  the 
fluid  which  thus  stands  above  into  a  layer  above  the  former  free 
surfa<;e  of  thickness  axl(a'-a).  The  "centre  of  gravity"  of  this 
portion  of  liquid  is  thuH  raised  through  a  height  A^x  +  ^ax/(a' -a)  or 
ia'xj{a  -  a).  The  work  done  is  the  product  of  this  by  pax,  that  is, 
Jpaa'x'/(»'  -  a).  The  whole  work  w  done  on  the  liquid  is  theretoi-e 
given  by 

v>  =  pVx  +  ya^a^.  (IG) 

For  the  average  force  F  exerted  on  the  fluid  by  the  solid,  and  on 
the  solid  by  the  fluid,  we  have,  therefore,  in  gravitation  unite, 

f.,F+i,«.y^.  (17) 

The  second  term  is  negligible  if  x  be  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  the 
force  is  pK  as  before. 

Ab  an  example,  we  may  show  that  when  a  sphere  of  radius  r  is 
held  just  immersed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  radius  R  containing 
water,  and  is  caused  to  rise  gently  just  out  of  the  water,  the  loss  of 
potential  energy  of  the  water  is  lFr(l  —  Jr'/fi')  if  IT' be  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  sphere. 

When  the  sphere  is  immersed  to  a  distance  A  measured  from  its 
lowest  point  to  the  free  surface,  and  is  then  caused  to  rise  in  actual 
level  a  distance  (£x,  the  depth  A  diminishes  by  an  amaunt 

dh  =  ada:j{a'-a). 

But  (a'-a)/a'  =  (^-2rA+A»)/ff,  so  that  rfx  =  (ff'- 2rA  +  A')dA/^. 
Putting  dx  for  x  in  (16),  and  for  V  its  value  JjrA"(^  — A),  we  get  for 
the  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the  water  in  falling  a  distance  dh 
along  the  sphere  the  equation 

du> = i^p^^^  -  Srh  +  A')A'rfA. 

The  last  term  in  (16)  is  neglected  since  it  involves  dj?,  and  we 
make  here  dx  infinitesimal.  The  whole  potential  energy  lost  by  the 
water  is  therefore 

■  ■■       2^\ 


HR'j 


^y(fi'-2rA  +  A'K3r-A)A'dA  =  |„pr'(l- 
0 

which  was  to  be  proved. 
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The  whole  change  of  level  of  the  sphere  x  is  given  liy 

0 
Hence  the  potential  eaergy  geiaed  by  the  solid  sphere  in  rising  is,  if 
W  be  the  weight  uf  the  sphere, 

These  results  are  given  in  gravitaticoi  units  ;  e.g.,  if  p  be  in  lbs- 
per  cubic  foot,  and  R,  r  he  measoi'ed  in  feet,  the  energies  are  given 
in  foot-pouiids  by  the  espressions  found.  This  example  is  taken  from 
the  unsolved  Esercises  in  OreenhilJ's  Hydrostatic»,  to  which  the  reader 
may  refer  for  inslructive  examples  in  all  parts  of  the  subject. 

415.  Oentre  of  Baoyanc;.  Buoyuicy  of  a  Body.^The  vertical 
components  of  preesure-force  have  a  resultant  which  acts  in  a  definite 
vertical  in  the  body.  For  let  the  body  be  removed  and  equilibrium 
maiutaioed  by  filling  up  the  space  vacated  by  it  with  fluid  (the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed)  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
forces  of  gravity  on  the  fluid  thus  replacing  the  body  have  a  resultant 
which  acts  downwards  through  the  centroid  of  the  replacing  portion 
of  fluid,  and  we  assume  that  the  pressure-forces  everted  by  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  on  the  body  were  the  same  as  those  now  exerted  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  portion  of  fluid  replacing  it.  The  thrust  esert^d  on  this 
fluid,  and  therefore  that  on  the  body,  must  act  upward  through  the 
same  point.  The  point  of  the  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  body 
in  the  fluid  which  would  thus  coincide  with  the  centroid  of  the  replacing 
fluid  is  called  the  centre  of  fyuoyanci/  of  the  body  in  the  state  of  immer- 
sion, whole  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  which  it  has  in  the  lluid. 

The  upward  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is 
called  the  buoyancy,  and  is  therefore  for  a  floating  body  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  A  floating  body  is  said  to  have  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  body  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  The  freeboard  or  height  of  the  side  of  a  ship  above  the 
water-line  is  an  indication  of  the  vessel's  reserve  of  buoyiincy. 

On  every  British  ship  of  over  eighty  tons  displacement  must  be 
painted  a  load  water-line  (the  upper  edge  of  an  inch  broad  hori- 
zontal line  across  a  circle),  beyond  which  the  ship  should  not  he 
sunk  in  salt  water.  This  ensures  that  the  ship  shall  have  a  reserve 
of  buoyancy  of  one-fourth  of  her  total  buoyancy.  The  buoyancy  with 
any  load  is  strictly  the  weight  of  water  she  displaces  with  that  load  : 
but  the  term  is  very  frequently  used,  especially  in  connection  with 
buoys  or  life-belts,  to  denote  the  reserve  of  buoyancy  which  the  body 
when  floating  possesses. 

By  building  vessels  in  watertight  compartments,  a  reserve  of 
buoyancy  may  be  retained  after  collision  has  caused  one  or  more  com- 
parbnente  of  the  vessel  to  be  filled.     The  buoyancy  lost  is  of  course 
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only  that  due  to  the  filling  up  with  water  of  space  formerly  unoccu 
pied  hy  cai^o. 

If  a  bodj  of  weight  W  which  floats  displace  when  completely 
immersed  a  weight  IV'  of  water,  the  reserve  of  buoyaniy  is  W'  -  W 
or  \V(W'HV-  1).  The  ratio  ir/IT  is  the  apparent  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  frequently  denoted  by  ».  Hence  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  is  W(l/»-  I). 

416.  Intendujige  of  Buorancr  and  Beserre  of  BaoyaBcy. — 
Suppose  a  homogeneous  body  of  specific  gravity  s  to  float  in  water 
with  a  certain  water-line.  The  buoyancy  is  W,  and  the  reserve  of 
buoyancy  H'{I/f— 1).  Let  now  the  specific  gravity  be  changed  to 
I  -  *,  the  buoyancy  will  become  W{1  -  a)ls,  and  the  reserxe  of  buoy- 
ancy ir(l-s)/«.{l/(I -«)-!}  or  rr.  By  the  change  of  specific 
gravity  the  buoyancy  and  resei-ve  of  buoyancy  have  been  inter- 
changed. Therefore  the  body  after  the  change  of  specific  gravity 
will  float  if  invei-ted  with  the  same  water-line  as  before. 

Moreover,  in  the  inverted  position  the  body  will  have  the  sam« 
righting  moment  as  before  for  the  same  angle  of  heel.  For  conside 
the  portions  of  the  body  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  water- 
line.  Since  the  body  is  homogeneous  the  centroids  of  these,  wliicli 
are  the  centres  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  body,  lie  on 
a  line  through  G,  and  are  at  distances  from  G  which  are  inversely  as 
the  volumes  of  the  portions.  But  the  buoyancies  in  the  two  positions 
are  directly  as  these  volumes  ;  hence  tlie  proposition. 

Hence,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Elgar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Time», 
September  1,  1883,  the  stability  of  a  vessel  with  deep  draft  and  low 
freeboard  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  with  tight  draft  and  high  free- 

417.  Mghting  Moment- — The  notion  of  centre  of  buoyancy  ig 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions  ol  equili- 
brium of  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid.  The  resultant  downward  force 
due  to  gravity  on  the  body  acts  in  a  vertical  through  the  centroid  of 
the  body,  the  upward  resultant  of  the  pressure- forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  bodyacts  in  the  vertical  through  the  centroid  of  the  buoyancy. 
For  equilibrium  the^e  two  forces  must  be  equal  and  act  in  the  same 
vertical.  If  the  body  be  displaced  through  a  small  angle  from  the 
position  in  which  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  two  forces  are  no 
longer  in  the  same  vertical,  and  form  a  couple  which  turns  the  body 
either  towards  or  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  In  the  former 
case  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  in  the  latter  unstable.  The  moment 
of  the  couple  brought  into  play  for  any  position  of  the  body  inclined 
to  that  of  equilibrium  is  called  the  riqhtiit^  or  the  eapaieing  moment, 
according  as  it  tends  to  cause  the  body  to  move  towards  or  from  the 
equilibrium  position. 

418.  Metacentre.  Metacentric  Height.  Onrree  of  Stability. — 
Now  let  a  body  floating  in  equilibrium  be  inclined  over  through  any 
angle  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  displacement.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  will,  in  general,  be 
no  longer  in  the  same  vertical.     The  verticnl  through  the  new  position 
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of  the  centre  of  buoyMicy  will  meet  the  line  through  the  centroid  of 
the  vessel  which  is  vertical  ia  the  equilibrium  poflition  in  a  poiut  M, 
which  is  called  the  mttacentre.  The  position  of  the  metacentre 
relatively  to  the  centroid  of  the  vessel  determines  whether  the 
equilibrium  ia  stable  or  unstable. 

Thus,  let  Fig.  214  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship  heeled  over 
through  the  angle  fl  indicated,  between  the  two  water-lines,  LL',  L^Lj, 


and  let  the  centre  of  buoyancy  be  B,  while  B  is  the  point  which 
would  coincide  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy  if  the  vessel  were  on 
even  keel.  Also  let  G  be  the  centroid  of  the  vessel.  If  the  dig- 
placement  has  Dot  been  altered  by  the  heel,  the  section  has  been 
turned  about  an  axis  through  C,  the  centroid  of  the  plane  of  flotation 
or  waterltTte  area  of  the  ship,  as  the  reader  may  prove. 

If  the  weight  or  "  displacement "  of  the  ship  be  W,  the  righting 
moment  If  is  ITx  dUlartee  betimen  O  and  the  line  BM,  that  is 

^V=  H'.^'sine  =  ICZT^slnfl, 

if  S^  denote  MG.  Thus  the  lighting  moment  is  greater  fw  a  given 
angle  of  heel  the  greater  the  height  H^  of  the  metacentre  above  the 
centroid  of  the  vessel.  Clearly  for  stability  M  must  be  above  G ; 
the  e<iuilibrium  is  unstable  if  M  is  below  G.  Thus  the  equilibrium 
is  stable  according  as  the  metacentric  height  H^  is  positive  or 
negative. 

The  position  of  the  metacentre  varies  with  the  value  of  6,  and 
not  infrequently  becomes  very  small  or  even  negative  in  ships  for 
very  large  values  of  8.  In  atich  a  case  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  navigating  officers  to  prevent  Uie  ship  from  getting 
broadside  on  to  waves  of  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
rolling  of  the  ship,  lest  so  great  an  amplitude  6  of  heeling  oscilla- 
tion should  be  produced  as  may  go  beyond  the  point  at  which 
//„  vanishes.  If  this  amplitude  of  rolling  is  reached  the  ship  will 
capsize  unless  prompt  means  be  taken,  as  causing  a  body  of  men 
to  move  across  the  deck,  to  bring  into  play  a  moment  aiding  the 
recovery  of  the  ship. 
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The  position  of  Jf  for  aa  iaQnitolj  small  angle  of  heel  is  some- 
titnefi  defined  as  the  metaceatre,  and  the  corresponding  value  of 
H^  as  the  vietaMntrie  height.  When  used  in  this  sense  the  meta- 
centric height  is  a.  correct  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  ship  when 
upright,  or,  a&  it  is  called,  is  "  on  even  keel." 

Aa  the  ship  heels  over  about  a  horisontal  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  cross-section  represented  in  Fig.  214,  and  passing  through  C  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  moves  into  successive  positions  li^,  B„  ...,  which 
lie  on  a  curve  called  the  cur^'e  of  fnioyanci/. 

Generally  the  stability  of  a  ship  for  small  angles  of  heel  is  slight, 
in  consequence  of  MG  for  such  displacements  being  small.  In  such 
cases  MO  rapidly  increases  vith  d,  so  that  for  large  inclinations  the 
vessel  is  thoroughly  stabla  For  moderately  small  angles,  therefore, 
the  ship  has  a  long  period  of  oscillation,  and  possesses  great  steadi- 
ness. A  ship  in  which  the  metacentric  height  is  great  for  small 
inclinations  is  said  to  be  stiff.  The  degree  of  stilFness  for  difiTerent 
inclinations  may  be  exhibited  in  a  curve  of  which  the  ahecissie  are 
angles  of  heel,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding  metacentric 
heights. 

A  curve  in  which  the  metacentric  heights  are  replaced  by 
the  moments  of  the  righting  couples  is  called  the  curve  of  ttatieal 
ttatUity.  Another  curve  is  also  drawn  called  the  curve  of  dynamical 
BtahilUy.  In  the  latter  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  amounts 
of  work  which  must  be  spent  in  heeling  the  vessel  slowly  over  from 
the  vertical  to  the  inclined  positions.  It  is  clear  that  each  ordinate 
cS  the  curve  is  proportional  to  tbe  area  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  from  the  initial  point  up  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of 
the  latter  curve. 

419.  Longitiidliial  Metacentre.  Snr&ce  of  Bnoyaacy.  Ueta- 
centric  Heights. — A  ship  may,  however,  turn  about  a  horisontal 
aicis  perpendicular  to  a  longitudinal  section  through  G  and  the  keel, 
as  when  she  "  pitches  "  when  kept  with  her  head  to  the  wavei*,  or  in 
any  way  undergoes  change  of  trim,  as  it  is  cnlted,  that  is  of  the 
difference  of  draft  of  water  at  bow  and  stern.  For  this  inclination 
there  also  exists  a  metacentre  which  is  called  the  longiitulinal  meta- 
centre.  For  this  the  metacentre  height  is  evidently  much  greater 
than  the  ordinary  or  transverse  metacentric  height.  The  righting 
moment  has  an  expression  corresponding  to  that  already  obtained. 

Hence  when  the  ship  is  inclined  in  a  combination  of  heeling  and 
pitching  the  centre  of  buoyancy  moves  to  a  succession  of  positions 
which  lie  on  a  surface,  which  is  called  the  na-fiux  of  buoyancy. 

The  metacentric  heights,  both  transverse  and  longitudinal,  are 
determined  experimentally  for  ships  by  moving  a  weight  along  the 
deck  and  observing  the  inclination  produced  by  it  in  different  posi- 
tions, or  by  filling  the  boats  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vessel  alter- 
nately with  a  known  weight  of  wat«r.  This  Is  done  for  different 
displacements  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  stability  in  different  circum- 
stances may  be  known. 

Let  the  weight  moved  be  denoted  by  P,  and  let  it  be  moved 
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across  the  deck  through  a  distance  b.  Then  if  IF  be  the  displaoe- 
ment  of  the  ship  and  0  the  inclination,  we  have  for  equilibrium 
Pl>coBe=  W.GZ=  Wli^AnQ,  or 

P6  =  (rff,tane. 

But  H^tAad  IB  the  distance  through  which  the  centroid  of  the  ship 
has  been  displaced  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  ship  as 
has  P,  for  if  this  distance  be  denoted  by  (?G,  we  have  6/Gff,  =  WjP. 
If  then  the  displaeement  W  of  the  ship  be  known,  and  8  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  clinometer  (or  pendulum  hung  in  the  ship  with  a 
graduated  circular  arc  to  measure  its  angular  deflection  from  a  line 
fixed  in  the  ship  through  the  point  of  suspeneion).  the  value  of 
/'i/iror6^&,  is  calculated,  and  from  this  2r„iB  obtained  as  OGJtuad. 

To  take  an  example  (see  Qreenhill,  Uydroslaliea,  p.  150),  H.M.S. 
AckiUes,  of  displacement  9000  tons,  was  inclined  over  by  moving 
20  tons  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  42  feet,  so  that 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum  20  feet  long  moved  through  a  distance  of 
10  inches,  and  the  angle  of  heel  was  changed  from  -  6  to  +0. 

Here  tan  2  e  =  10/(20  X  12)  =  l/24,oearly,and  2ffG,  =  20  X  42/9000, 
in  feet.  Thus  itf(?=  20  x  24  x  42/9000  =  2-24,  in  feet.  The  value 
of  e  in  degrees  ie  57-3/48,  very  nearly,  or  8=  1°  12'. 

420.  Wed£6B  of  Emersion  and  InunerBion.~When  a  ship  is 
heeled  over  as  in  Fig.  214,  a  wedge  of  the  vessel  CLL^  is  brought 
under  water,  while  another  wedge  of  equal  volume  CL'L\  emerges. 
The  former  is  called  the  wedge  of  immersion,  the  latter  the  tcedge  of 
emersiort.  The  righting  couple,  L,  due  to  these  wedgee,  is  the  sum 
of  the  moments  about  the  longitudinal  line  through  C  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  and  the  negative  buoyancy  of  the  wedge  of 
emersion.  These  give  two  moments  in  the  same  direction.  Letrin 
be  any  volume  of  the  wedge  of  immersion,  x  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  line  through  C,  and  let  pdTS  be  the  weight  of  water 
filling  dTS.  Also  let  the  same  symbols  accented  apply'  to  the  wedge 
of  emersion.     We  have 

L^J^xdTS  ■i'/pxd^',  (18) 

where  the  integrals  are  token  throughout  the  wedges. 

Take  two  parallel  cros»4ections  at  distance  dy  apart,  and  let  0 
be  small.  Then  we  have  for  an  element  of  the  space  between  these 
dT3  =  xQdiEdy. 

But  dxdy  is  an  area  dA  parallel  to  the  water  level,  is,  in  fact, 
an  element  of  what  is  called  the  plane  of  flotation,  the  section  of  the 
ship  by  the  water  level.  Hence,  summing  for  all  slices  of  the 
wedges  thus  taken,  we  may  write  (18), 

L'^pfl{/3?dA-^fx'HA').  (19) 

The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
longitudinal  line  through  <7  of  a  plane  of  matter,  of  amount  p6 
per  unit  of  area,  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  flotation.     If  J  be 
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the  whole  area  of   the  plane  of    flotation,  and  £  be  its  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  longitudinal  through  C,  we  have 

L  =  pQAV.  (20) 

If  the  centroids  of  the  two  wedges  be  found,  and  be  denoted  by 
g,  ^,  the  line  ^9' must  evidently  be  parallel  to  the  Mbr  BB  (Fig.  214), 
jtaning  the  centrea  of  buoyancy  for  the  two  positions  of  the  ahip. 
Also  if  Z7  be  the  volume  of  a  wedge,  V  the  total  immersed  volnme, 
q  the  length  of  the  projection  of  gg'  on  the  water  line  in  the  dis- 
placed position,  and  p  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
B  on  BM,  clearly  q=pVjU.  Now  when  fl  is  infiniteaimal  gg'  is 
infinitely  nearly  borizontal,  and  therefore  BB  is  then  horizontal. 
Hence  the  langent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at  B  is  parallel  to  the 
water  line. 

By  the  relation  between  p  and  q  just  stated  we  have  for  the 
righting  moment 

W.GZ=W{p-QB^ii6) 

=  w{^q-GB«n»\^p{Uq-V.GBsind). 

The  last  relation  is  known  aa  Atwood's  theorem. 

The  term  pUq  is  plainly  the  couple  I^  =  pBA]^)  due  to  the 
wedges  of  emersion  and  immersion.  The  total  righting  moment  is 
therefore  to  be  determined,  in  any  given  case  of  a  floating  body,  I^ 
calculating  fiSAIi^  for  the  plane  of  flotation  and  subtracting  from  the 
result  the  value  of  W.GBwiB.  Thu8forabom<^neousrightcirQulaT 
cylinder  of  radius  r,  and  height  2A,  floating  with  its  axis  vertical  and 
immersed  to  a  depth  d,  we  have  0  being  small, 

p9JA»^ipe«-r',   W.GBfanB  =  pi7t'd{h-y.)Q, 
so  that 

righting  moment  =  pfl)rr*{^  — (A  — id)d). 

The  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  Al^  <:  V.GB.  Hence  in  the  case 
just  considered  the  equilibrium  is  unstable  only  if  iP  -  2hd  +  ^  -c  0, 
and  is  thoroughly  stable  if  \r'>h^,  that  is  if  h-cr/Ji,  since  this 
ensures  that  d'~2hd  +  ^T',  or  {d-hy  +  ^~k^  shall  be  positive 
whatever  d  may  be. 

If  the  body  be  completely  immersed  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
fixed  in  the  b»>dy,  since  the  shnpe  of  the  space  occupied  by  it  in  the 
fluid  in  no  way  alters.  It  will  be  clear  by  merely  drawing  a  figure, 
that  for  stability  of  equilibrium  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  must  be 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  The  righting  moment  for  an  inclina- 
tion e  is  evidently  Fr.CB.sinfl. 

421.  OscillationB  of  a  Floating  Body. — For  small  oscillations  of 
a  floating  body,  such  as  a  ship,  we  can  obtain  an  approximate  ex- 
pression by  §  53  if  we  neglect  the  motion  of  the  water.     Catling 
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WK^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  the  horizontal  lice 
through  0,  and  T  the  period,  we  have 

!--2'y£-  (21) 

Thus  the  greater  the  righting  moment  the  smaller  the  period  of 
rolling.  The  quantity  WH^  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what 
is  called  in  §  418  the  Higneia  of  the  abip. 

The  theory  of  the  oscillations  of  a  ship  is  a  very  important 
part  of  applied  mechanics,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
reader  must  refer  to  treatises  on  the  stability  of  ships. 

422.  HmI  Frodsced  In  Screw  Steamer  by  Propeller. — A  screw 
steamer  is  heeled  over  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  pro- 
peller, and  a  sailing  ship  by  the  action  of  the  sails,  which  also  tends 
to  send  down  the  bow  and  raise  the  stem.  In  the  former  case 
the  torgve,  or  total  turning  motive  applied  by  the  engines  tu  the 
propeller,  measuree  the  torque  N  of  reaction  exerted  by  the  water. 
This  torque  is  balanced  by  the  heeling  over  of  the  ve^el  through 
an  angle  6  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  the  engines  are 
turning  the  screw.  If  the  horse-power  given  out  by  the  engines  at 
the  propeller  be  U,  and  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
propeller  per  minute,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  screw  in  radians 
per  minute  is  2nn.     We  have  then 

83000P=2wnxJtr  or  JV=  »S00Otr/2ff» 

in  pound-foot  units  of  torque.     If  JI^  be  as 
height  in  feet,  and  0  the  angle  of  heel  produt 


or  if  9  be  small 

„        ssoootr  . 

where  If  is  to  be  taken  in  tons. 

For  a  warship  of  12,000  tons  and,  say  2  feet  metacentric  height, 
the  engines  of  which  develop,  say  12,000  horee-power,  with  the  screw 
running  at  100  involutions  per  minute,  the  inclination  in  degrees 
ia3Sx57-3/(4«>t224)  =  l-5. 

The  effect  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  on  the  wheels  of  a  paddle 
steamer  is  in  asimilar  way  to  alter  the  trim  of  the  vessel — throwing 
up  the  bow  and  depressing  the  etero.  The  opposite  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a.  sailing  vessel  is,  to  some  extent, 
counteracted  by  the  "  rake  "  of  che  masts  toward  the  stem. 

We  bare  not  space  to  pursue  further  here  the  subject  of  the 
equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  important  as  it  is  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.     The  reader  wiU  find  a  detailed  and  interesUng  prac- 
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tical  ti'eatmeat  in  Professor  Greenhill's  treatise  oQ  Hydroatatiea.  He 
may  consult  also  treatisee  on  Naval  Architecture. 

423.  Specific  aravity.  DetarmlifttioiiofapeclflcaraTitTofSolid. 
Kolatioii  between  Specific  GruTit;  and  Density. — Ab  remarked 
above,  an  important  ap[ilication  of  Archimedee'  principle  is  to  the 
determination  of  specific  gravities.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
is  the  ratio  of  the  true  weight  of  the  body  (the  weight  in  vacuo)  to 
the  true  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density.  [Water  taken  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
and  warmed  first  contracts  until  the  temperature  4°  centigrade  is 
reached,  then  expands  as  the  temperature  is  raised  further.] 

These  weights  can  be  determined  approximately  by  weighing  the 
body  in  air,  and  then  ascertaining  the  loss  of  weight  when  the  body 
is  weighed  in  water.  The  former  weighing  is  performed  with  the 
body  hung  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  "  short  pan  "  attached  to  one  eud 
of  the  beam,  an  equal  length  of  thread  being  placed  with  the  weights 
in  the  other  pan.  Then  a  beaker  of  water  is  placed  in  the  balance- 
case,  and  raised  so  as  to  completely  immerse  the  body.  But  several 
corrections  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  result.  First,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  must  be  ascertained  by  correcting  for  the  air 
displaced  by  the  body  and  the  air  displaced  by  the  weights,  the 
weight  of  t^e  body  in  water  must  be  similarly  corrected,  and  the 
tempeisture  of  the  water  must  be  observed,  and  a  correction 'applied 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  in  which  the  body  was 
weighed  was  not  at  maximum  density. 

The  following  precautions  are  necessary  in  oaiTying  out  the 
experiments.  The  water  must  have  been  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing. Bubbles  of  nir  carried  in  by  the  bodies  immeraed  and  clinging 
to  them  should  be  removed  by  touching  them  with  a  clean  wire 
from  the  outside.  The  body  when  weighed  in  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  to  come  very  near  it 
anywhere. 

The  relation  between  specific  gravity  and  density  is  evident.  Let 
W  be  the  weight  of  a  body,  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
at  its  tempero'^^ure  of  maximum  density.*  Then  if  G  be  the  specific 
gravity,  we  have 

W=  Ow.  {23) 

But  ir  =  Vp  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  body  and  p  its 
density.  Also  w  =  1'^,^  if  p„  be  the  density  of  the  water  (pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  or  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  Ac.,  as  the  case  may  be). 
Hence  we  have 

P  =  Gp„  (24) 

tliat  is  the  density  of  the  body  is  equal  to  its  specific  gravity 
multiplied  by  the  density  of  water :  in  other  words,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  body  to  the 

'e  will  be  andentood  unless 
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density  of  water,  as  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  denaitjr  and  the 
definition  of  specific  gravity  given  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  units  employed,  while  the  density  does.  The 
dimensional  formula  of  density  is  evidently  ML~^. 

If  the  system  of  units  be  such  that  the  density  of  water  is  unity 
the  specific  gravity  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  density.  This  is 
approximately  the  case  in  the  metric  system,  where  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  very  nearly  1  gramme.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  very  carefully  that  in  this  system  a.  gramme  is  not 
defined  as  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  but  as  I/IOOO  of 
the  mass  of  Borda's  standard  kilogramme  (see  §134). 

Particulars  r^arding  methods  of  weighing  and  correcting  for  the 
buoyancy  of  air  are  given  in  chap.  zvi.  on  Mtarurmn^nU  and  Inatra- 
mmta.  We  shall  merely  give  here  some  account  of  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids,  leaving  the  determina- 
tion of  the  densities  of  gases  for  discussion  in  Part  II. 

424.  DeteiminAtion  of  Spedflc  Oravltrof  a  Solid  which  floats  in 
Water. — -When  a  solid  is  of  smaller  specific  gravity  than  that  of  water, 
it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  a  sinker,  preferably  made  of  copper  or  brass 
wire,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  true  weight  of  the  sinker  should 
be  known,  but  merely  its  weight  in  water.  For  let  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  be  W,  that  of  the  solid  and  sinker  together  in  water  be 
W-y,  and  that  of  the  sinker  in  water  Wy  Put  for  a  moment  W  for 
the  true  weight  of  the  sinker.  Then  weight  of  water  equal  in 
volume  to  body  and  sinker  together  =TP+  W  -  IF,.  The  weight  of 
water  displaced  by  the  sinker  =■  IT  -  IF,,  Hence  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  soUd  =  IT-f- »"  -  IT,  -  { IT  -  IT,)  =  IT-  W,  -(-  (T,.  There- 
fore 

G=  ■■■    ^ .  (25) 

W-W,  +  W,  ^     ' 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravilieu  of  a  number  of 
substances  specifically  lighter  than  water  the  same  sinker  of  copper 
wire  may  be  used  and  left  in  the  water.  The  body  can  easily  be 
attached  when  i-equired. 

In  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  which  are 
soluble  in  or  are  chemically  attacked  by  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  solid  in  some  other  liquid  by  which  it  is  not  so  afi'ected, 
then  determine  the  specifi.c  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  some  suitable 
method.  If  IT  be  the  weight  of  the  body  and  IK,  be  the  weight  in  the 
liquid,  what  we  may  call  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  relatively  to 
the  liquid  is  given  by 


=  If-  ir," 


(26) 


If  now  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  the  liquid  be  found  to  be  »?,  and 
that  of  the  same  volume  of  water  be  u>,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
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that  of  the  solid  will  weigh  w{W-  F,)/ic^  m-  if  «  be  the  specific  gravity 
tojw  ot  the  liquid  this  volume  of  water  will  weigh  {W-  W,)l».  Hence 
the  true  specific  gravity  is 

ff  =  .5^  =  e^.  (27) 


W-W, 


426.  Th«  Specific  Onvitr  Bottle.— The  denBities  of  both  solids 
and  liqoidsoan  be  determined  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  or  specific 


gravity  bottle.  This  is  a  Bmell  glass  flask  provided  with  a  groond 
neck  and  a  glass  stopper  accurately  fitting  it  so  that  the  stopper  can 
alwayx  be  put  in  to  exactly  the  same  distance.  Through  the  stopper 
from  to{'  to  bottom  runs  a  narrow  perforation  to  allow  air  and  liquid 
to  escape  through  the  stopper  when  it  is  inserted,  so  that  the  flask 
may  be  exactly  filled  with  liquid  up  to  the  stopper.  (See  Fig.  215.) 
The  true  weight  of  the  flask,  and  the  weight  of  water  which  it 
contains  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  well  dried*  and  filled 
exactly  with  liquid  and  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid 

*  A  good  meihod  of  drying  a  flask  la  to  fores  air  from  a  belloirH  throogh  a 
narrow  glass  tube  a  good  length  ot  which  is  kept  hot  id  tbe  flame  of  a  Bonsen 
lamp.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  laseTted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  stream  of 
drj  wann  air  U  made  to  circulate  tn  the  Interior  and  qaicklj  evs.porat«s  an; 
moislore  remaining.  It  is  of  little  ase,  besides  being  dangerous  to  the  flask,  to 
attempt  to  drire  off  the  molstoTe  by  holding  the  Suk  alHtve  the  gas  flame. 
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found  by  applying  the  necessary  correctiona  to  the  result.  If  IF,,  IF 
be  the  weights  of  liquid  and  water  respectively  contained  by  th« 
bottle  we  have 

tf.5.  (28) 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  for  example,  a 
few  fragments  of  a  rare  metal,  or  an  insoluble  powder,  the  weight 
IF,  of  the  solid  is  ascertained,  then  the  solid  is  placed  in  the  bottle, 
the  bottle  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  W  of  the  contents 
found.  The  weight  of  water  in  the  bottle  along  with  the  substance 
ia  now  W  -  W,.  The  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  is  therefore  W-{W'-  W,)=W+  W,-  W.     Hence  we  have 


W+  W.-  w 


(29) 


426.  Volnmenometar. — The  volume  of  a  body  and  therefore  its 
specific  gravity  can  be  determined  by  means  of  a  volumenometer,  or 
stereometer  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  was  invented  by  a  French 
officer  named  Say  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
gunpowder. 

One  form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.  AB  are 
two  parts  of  a  vessel  connected  by  a  short  neck.  The  lower  part  B 
is  continued  by  one  limb  of  a  U-tube,  the  other  limb  of  which 
is  furnished  with  two  tape  one  above  and  one  below  the  junccion. 
The  lower  end  of  the  second  limb  C  can  be  left  free  or  have  attacLed 
to  it  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  a  cistern  containing  mercury,  by 
which  mercury  can  be  raised  to  any  required  level  in  the  U-tube, 
The  upper  lip  of  the  vessel  A  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tightly 
a  greaaed  plate  of  glass  slipped  over  it. 

The  inatniment  is  first  calibrated  as  follows.  The  lower  end  of 
the  limb  C  is  left  free  and  the  tap  T^  is  closed,  the  other  left  open. 
Mercuiy  is  then  poured  in  at  the  mouth  of  C  until  it  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  A,  which  is  then  closed  by  the  glass  plate,  care  being  taken  to 
include  no  air.  The  tap  T^  is  then  closed,  and  T,  opened,  and  the 
mercury  run  out  from  A  to  the  mark  a,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
the  volume  of  A,  F,  say.  The  mercury  is  then  run  out  to  h,  and 
weighed,  and  gives  the  volume  of  B,  Y,  say. 

In  a  determination  with  the  instrument  the  movable  cistern  iit 
attached  for  convenience,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and 
the  mercury  is  made  to  stand  at  the  level  a  while  both  limbs  are  open 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  plate  is  then  slipped  over  J,  and  (he  cistern 
is  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to  b.  The  air  contained  in  the 
space  AB  thus  falls  below  atmospheric  pressure,  by  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  vertical  distance  of  the  top  of  the  column  in  C  below 
h.  Let  this  height  be  A,  then  if  pressure  be  reckoned  in  terms  of 
the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury,  and  JI  be  the  height  of  the 
barometric  column,  we  have  for  the  pressure  in  AB,  H-h.  The 
mercory  is  again  brought  to  a  with  the  vessel  A  open.     The  body  of 
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which  the  Tolume  is  to  be  formed  is  thea  placed  ia  A,  the  plate 
replaced,  and  the  cistern  lowered  until  the  mercury  (alls  to  A  in  the 
left-hAnd  limb.  The  vertical  depth  h'  of  the  column  in  C  below  b  is 
now  read  off. 

The  calculation  of  the  volume  e  of  the  body  is  then  carried  out 
as  follows.  By  Boyle's  law  of  the  pressure  of  air  (§  431)  we  have 
from  the  first  determination  of  pressure  (H ~  A)/ff  =  VJ{ V.  4-  V,),  and 
from  the  secoDd(£r~h')lff={V^-i!)l{V,  +  V,-v).  Fromthesetwo 
equations  we  obtain 

,.l^(r,  +  r,).'IzAJi-,.  (30) 

Thus  V  having  been  obtained,  and  the  weight  If  of  the  body 
having  been  determined  we  get  at  once  the  dennty 

f-Z  (81) 

It  is  necessary  of  course  that  h,  h'  should  be  Urge  enough  to  be 
accurately  determined. 

The  instrument  is  liable  to  inaccuracy  through  moisture  contained 
in  the  air,  leakage  of  the  plat«,  and  variation  of  temperature. 

If  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  varying  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
barometer  when  the  mercuiy  stands  at  a,  and  when  h  and  h'  are 
observed,  and  use  the  observed  values  in  a  formula  obtained  without 
supposing  //constant,  to  avoid  any  error  from  this  cause. 

A  description  of  another  form  of  volumenometer  invented  by 
Prof.  W.  Stroud,  for  which  great  accuracy  is  claimed,  will  be  found 
in  the  Phil.  Mag.  August  1893. 

427.  Watt's  Hydrometer. — The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  can 
be  compared  by  an  apparatus  due  to  James  Watt  and  indicated  in 
Fig.  217.  In  two  b^ers  containing  the  Uquids  to  be  compared 
stand  two  glass  tubes,  A,  B,  which  are  open  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
united  by  a  bend  at  the  top,  provided  with  a  tube  T,  by  which  air 
can  be  sucked  out  of  both  tubes.  The  tube  can  be  closed  when 
required  by  a  pinch-cock  on  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  terminating  T. 

When  RJr  is  sucked  out  at  T  the  Uquids  rise  in  the  tubes  above 
the  levels  in  the  beakers.  Let  the  two  heights  above  these  levels 
in  AB  be  h.  A',  let  P  denote  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  p  the 
pressure  in  the  bend  above  the  columns  (neglecting  the  pressure- 
difi'erence  Id  the  air  at  the  tops  of  the  columns  due  to  difference  of 
levels),  and  p,  p  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  We  have  P—p  =  gpA 
=  flp'h ,  so  that 

^  =  r-  (32) 

P      « 

428.  Specific  Oravity  of  Fluid.  Hydiometer  of  Variable  Im- 
mersion.  Oxadaation. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  can  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  apparent  losp  of  weight  sustained  in 
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the  liquid  by  a,  body  of  known  voluma  If  thia  loss  bo  w  grammes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  body  be  V  cubic  centimetres,  the  specific 
gravity  sought  is  w/V. 

tiij  The  specific  gravities  of  fluids  are,  however,  when  not  very 
accurately  required,  determined  by  hydromeUr$.     These  are  of  two 


kinds — hydrometers  of  variable  immersion,  and  hydrometers  of  con- 
stant immersion.  A  hydrometer  of  variable  immersion  consists  of  a 
hollow  body  furnished  with  a  uniform  graduated  stem  as  shown  in 
Fig.  218.  It  is  weighted  with  shot  or  mercury  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  so  as  to  float  in  a  fluid  with  the  stem  vertical.  The 
free  su^aoe  of  the  liquid  stands  at  some  point  of  the  stem,  and, 
as  the  stem  is  of  small  i^ross- section,  the  instrument  is  approximately 
a  body  completely  immersed,  and  is  subject  to  very  nearly  the  same 
conditions  of  stability. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  the 
lower  will  be  that  cross-section  on  the  stem  which  coincides  with  the 
free  surface,  so  that  the  position  of  this  cross-section  determines  the 
^vecific  gravity  of  any  liquid  in  which  the  hydrometer  may  be 
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placed.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  obtoiced  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  body  of  the  inBtrament  up  to  some  croee-sectio& 
of  the  stem,  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  cross-section  of 
the  stem.  These  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : 
f^rst,  the  instrument  IB  weighed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  liquid 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  determined  accurately  by 
some  other  means.  The  cross-section  which  coincides  with  the  free 
surface  is  observed,  and  is  marked  on  the  stem.  The  volume  of  the 
instrument  up  to  this  mark  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  hydrometer,  and  this  volume  c»n 
be  ascertaiiied  from  the  known  weight  of  the  instrument  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

The  arosB-section  of  the  stem  is  found  either  by  measuring  the 
diameter  at  a  number  of  places  by  means  of  a  screw  gauge  or  vernier 
callipers  (chap,  xvi.),  or  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  second 
liquid  also  of  known  specific  gravity.  In  the  latter  case  the  instru- 
ment will  sink  to  another  cross-section  of  the  stem,  and  if  1'  be  the 
volume  immersed  in  the  first  liquid,  V+v  the  volume  immersed  in 
the  second  liquid,  s,  a'  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids,  the 
difierence  of  volume  is  plainly  equal  to  V(t  -  «')/8'.  The  length  of 
stem  between  the  two  cross -sections  bemg  measured,  the  cross- 
section  is  vjl,  thus  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  being  known  the 
volume  of  any  length  of  the  stem  is  of  course  also  known. 

To  graduate  the  instrument  we  proceed  as  follows.  First,  the 
specific  gravity  corresponding  to  a  mark  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  stem  is  ascertained  as  follows.  The  volume  oi 
the  instrument  up  to  that  crose-section  is  calculated.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  that  mark  is 
evidently  WIVp^,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  V  the 
volume  of  the  instrument  and  p^  the  density  c.f  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  stands  at  a 
distance  :e  above  the  lowest  mark  is  Wj{  V + xe)p„  where  c  is  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stem.  Let  V  be  equal  to  /c  so  that  ^  is  a  length  of  the 
et«m  which  would  be  equal  in  volume  to  V.  Then  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the  point  at  distance  x  from  the 
lowest  point  is  equal  to  Wl(l  +  x)ep„.  If  we  deDot«  the  specific  gravity 
corresponding  to  x  by  y  we  have  the  equation  {l+x)y=  Wjcp^.  If, 
then,  from  an  origin  0  along  the  axis  of  x  we  lay  off  a  distance /-fa:, 
and  from  the  point  so  found,  and  at  right  angles  to  that,  lay  off  a 
distance  1/=  W lil -y  x)cp^,  a.ad  Ao  this  for  different  values  of  iEwesh&U 
get  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve.  The  ordinates  of  that  curve 
are  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  oorreepondiug  to  the  different 
values  of  x.  The  curve  is  clearly  on  equilateral  hyperbola  referred 
to  its  asymptotes  as  axes  of  oOKvdinatee  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
Xt  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  draw  an  equilateral  hyperbola  for  the 
constant  parameter  Wjcp^  and  we  have  the  complete  graduation  of 
the  instrument. 

Values  of  y  are  taken  expressed  by  simple  numbers,  and  differing 
from    one  another   in  arithmetical    progression,    and    the   points 
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cormBponding  to  these  are  marked  b^  the  cross  lines  on  the  scale 
along  the  etem.  Aa  wilt  be  seen  fn>m  the  curve  the  distances  AB, 
SO,  CD,  between  the  lines  representing  values  of  y  in  arithmetical 
progression,  are  closer  together,  the  smaller  the  value  of  x,  that  is 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity.  The  graduation  of  the  stem, 
therefore,  becomes  more  and  more  open  towards  the  top  of  the 
instrument. 

Let  OM  represent  1+  length  of  tiem  fr<m  tht  lowest  division  to 
highest.  The  ordiniite  MP  at  if  is  the  least  specific  gravity  shown  by 
the  instrument.     To  find  the 


Fia.  219. 


'^ 


^^ 


point  on  the  stem  for  any 
specific  gravity  which  the 
instrument  can  measure,  the 
following  construction  can  be 
used.  Draw  from  P  a  line 
Pp  parallel  to  OM.  l^y  ofl" 
along  MP  the  specific  gra- 
vity for  which  the  point  is 
required,  let  it  be  MQ.  Join 
OQ,  interdecting  Pp  in  q,  and 
let  the  ordinate  through  q 
meet  OX  in  C.  MC  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  along 
the  stem  from  the  top  divi- 
sion of  the  hydrometer. 

An  instrument  could  be 
made  to  have   any  required 

range  by  making  the  stem  sufficiently  long,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwieldy,  consequently  a  succession  of  instruments  is  arranged  for 
by  adjusting  the  ballasting  weight  and  volume  of  the  body  of  the 
iastnunent,  so  that  where  the  range  of  one  stem  leaves  off  at  the 
top  the  range  of  the  next  begins  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  form  of  variable  immersion  hydrometer  constantly  used 
called  "  Twaddell's  hydrometer,''  the  numbers  marked  at  the  divisions 
of  the  stem  are  not  themselves  the  specific  gravities  corresponding 
to  these  marks.  If  n  be  one  of  the  numbers  the  specific  gravity  is 
l-«-5»/IU00or  l+«/200. 

429.  HTdioaeter  of  Oonstant  Itnmanloii.  Nlctaolaon's  Hydro- 
m0teT. — A  constant  immersion  hydrometer  consists  of  a  hollow  body 
with  fine  stem  above,  and  weighted  below  to  give  stability,  but  carries 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  a  pan  to  receive  weights.  There  is  only  one 
mark  on  the  stem  to  which  the  instrument  is  sunk  in  all  liquids  by 
means  of  weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan  above.     (See  Fig.  320.) 

If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  and  W^  the  weight 
required  in  the  scale-pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark  in 
water,  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  instrument  when  so 
sunk  is  W+  IT,. 

Let  now  Wi  l>e  the  weight  which  must  be  placed  in  the  scale-pan 
to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  the  mark  in  a  liquid,  the  specific  gravity 
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of  which  is  to  be  determined.     The  weight  of  liquid  dinplaoed  by  the 
hydrometer  ia  IV'+  W,.     Hence,  if  (?  be  the  specific  gravity, 

The  instrument  is  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  limit  [G  —  n'HW  +  W,)], 
applicable  to  liquids  spmfically  lighter  than  water. 

It  is  possible  also  to  find  the  approximate  weight  of  a  body  (which 
is  not  too  lieavy)  with  this  hydrometer, 
Fia.  220.  ^7  phicing  it  in  the  upper  scale  pan 

with  additional  weighte  to  sink  the 
instrument  to  the  mark.  The  body 
is  then  replaced  by  weights  which 
sink  the  hydrometer  agaia  to  the 
mark. 

In  Nicholson's  hydrometer  the  in- 
strument just  described  has  added  to 
it  a  scale  pan  or  basket  at  the  lower 
end,  which  enables  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  weighed  as  just  described 
to  be  determined.  The  body  after 
being  weighed  in  the  upper  soUe  pan 
is  transferred  to  the  lower,  aod  the 
additional  weight  required  in  the  upper 
pan  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  mark 
is  added. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
be  W,  of  the  body  H'l,  and  the  weights 
which  must  be  added  in  the  upper  scale 
pan  when  the  body  is  in  the  upper  and 
lower  scale  pan  respectively  be  W^,  IT,. 
J  The  weight  of  water  displaced  in  the 
._ first  case  is  fr-i-  irj+  IT,,  in  the  second 

it  is  w+w.+  w^. 

The  weight  of  water  displaced  by  tne  body  in  the  second  case 

IS   therefore  (ir+ir,+  irj)-(H^+Tr6-l-ir.)=ir,-)F,.     The  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  is  therefore 

The  sensibility  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  greater  the  thinner 
the  stem  at  the  mark  which  is  adjusted  to  be  at  the  liquid  surface. 
For  clearly  any  additional  small  weight  placed  in  or  taken  ofiT  the 
scale  pan  will  cause  a  larger  depression  or  rise  of  the  instrument, 
since  the  volume  immersed  or  withdrawn  is  equal  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  stem  multiplied  by  the  depression  or  rise  in  question.  The 
thickness  of  the  stem  is  in  many  of  the  ordinary  instrumente  abt^rdly 
too  large.     An    instrument   whicli  the  author  had   constructed   is 
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wholly  of  glass  and  platinum  (except  the  upper  scale  pan)  and  haiS  a 
st«m  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter. 

The  capillary  elevation  of  the  water  round  the  HteiO'  of  the 
hydromettir  produces  a  downward  force  upon  it ;  the  error  due  to 
this  is  minimised  by  making  the  stem  as  small  as  pos-ible. 

430.  Period  of  Vertical  OsctUation  of  a  Hrdrometer.— The 
vertical  oscillation  of  such  a  hydrometer  is  easily  investigated  if  the 
motion  of  the  liquid  be  neglected.  Let  the  instrument  floating  with 
the  mark  at  the  surface  be  depressed  a  further  distance  x.  The 
additional  volume  immersed  is  x«  if  s  be  the  cross-section.  The 
upward  force  acting  is  now  in  absolute  units  (W  +  pxs)g,  if  p  be  the 
density  of  the  liquid,  and  this,  besides  balancing  gravity,  gives  an 
upward  accelerating  force  pxig.  The  upward  acceleration  is  paay/W. 
Hence  we  have  for  the  period  T  of  oscillation. 


2'=  2, 


V  w 


The  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  thus  W/ps, 
and  is  gi-eater  the  smaller  e  and  the  smaller  p.  A  veiy  sensitive 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  set  up  in  this  way  has  been  used  by  Messrs, 
Milue  and  Gray  for  observations  of  the  vertical  motions  of  the 
ground  in  earthquakes.  The  instrument  having  a  very  long  period 
of  oscillation  does  not  respond  to  the  quickly  varying  vertical  motions 
of  its  support,  and  gives  a  steady  point  i-elatively  to  which  these 
motions  can  be  observed. 

4S1.  PreBetm  in  Oases  (Boyle's  Law).— A  gas,  ns  we  have  seen, 
is  a  fluid  that  diffuses  into  any  space  presented  to  it,  even  if  that 
space  be  already  occupied  by  another  gas.  Also  two  portions  of  the 
same  gas  are  really  diSiising  into  one  another.  An  equilibrium  state, 
however,  is  set  up  in  which  changes  of  pressure  are  balanced  at  all 
places  in  the  gas,  which  is,  however,  subject  to  the  eleuienfary  laws 
of  the  pressure  in  a  fluid  under  gravity. 

We  must  defer  to  Vol.  II.  the  full  discussion  of  the  laws  of  gases, 
including  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as  these  involve  the 
c6nception  and  measurement  of  temperature.  We  may,  however, 
deal  shortly  with  the  subject  of  ga^teous  pressure  under  the  condition 
of  constancy  and  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  thit  of  non-comuiuni- 
Cfttion  of  heat,  applying  in  the  latter  case  the  {heva  itssumed) 
relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

We  have  assumed  at  §  i'2C>  above  the  law  of  Boyle,  which  states 
that  the  temperature  being  kept  constant,  the  pressure  in  any  poition 
of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume  which  the  portion  occupies.  This  law 
was  established  by  Boyle  in  an  experiment  of  which  we  ti'anscribe 
here  his  own  description.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  question  was 
then  being  discussed  whether  the  support  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Torricellian  tube,  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air.  To  form  the  Torricellian  tube  the 
process  followed  was  that  which  is  used  to  the  present  day  in  making 
a  mercury  barometer. 
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A  clean  glass  tube  of  about  3  ft.  long  and  over  ^  inch  in  intenial 
diameter  is  taken,  and  is  closed  at  one  end.     Ileld  with  the  closed 
end  down  it  is  filled  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top, 
and  with  the  hngerof  theoperator  closing  the  open  end,  it  is  inverted. 
The  bubble  of  air  from  the  unoccupied  space  runs  up  canying  with 
it  most  of  the  small  bubbles  of  airat  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
Fig.  S21.     It  is  then  inclined  back  and  the  air  returns  to  the  open 
end,  still  further  freeing  the  mercury  column  from  air. 
This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  then  the  unoccupied 
space  is  filled  with  mercury,  the  finger  pressed  against 
the  open  end,  the  tube  inverted  and  the  open  end  inserted, 
before  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  below  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury contained  in  an  open  vessel.     The  t<ip  of  the  mercury 
column   is  then   found   to   settle   to  a  height  of  about 
80  inches,  or  about  76  centimetres,  more  or  less,  above 
the  level  of  the  mei-cuiy  in  the  open  vessel. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  can  be  more  per- 
fectly carried  out  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  so 
Its  to  espel  the  air.     This  must  be  done,  however,  with 
great  care.     First,  only  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  heat  is  then  applied  by  a 
lamp  at  the  lower  or  closed  end  while  the  tube  is  held 
in  an  inclined  position.     The  mercury  is  made  to  boil 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  mercury  vapour  and   air  are 
expelled,  then  the  lamp  is  moved  a  little  higher  up  to 
cause  the  mercury  to  boil  higher  up,  and  so  on  to  within  ^  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface.     To  avoid  osidation  of  the  mercury,  the  boiling 
is  not  allowed  to  reach  the  surface.     Then  a  few  more  inches  are 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  carried  on  as  before  until  the  tube  is  all 
but  full.     After  the  mercury  has  been  left  to  cool  undisturbed,  the 
tube  is  filled  up  and  inverted  in   the  open    vessel  or  cistern   as 
described. 

That  the  column  was  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure  was 
asserted  byTorricelli  and  proved  by  the  celebrated  Blaise  Fa.scal,  who 
carried  in  ItHH  a  barometer  up  a  tower  in  Paris,  30  metres  high,  and 
found  the  height  of  the  column  to  fxlt  3  millimetres.  Pasi»l  sug- 
gested the  experiment  which  was  made  the  same  year,  of  carrying 
a  mercury  barometer  up  the  mountain  of  the  Puy  dc  Dome,  when  it 
was  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  fell  off  with  elevation 
the  height  of  the  column  diminished. 

432.  Boyle's  Expeiinieiits  on  the  "Spring  of  Air."— We  shall 
discuss  the  barometric  principle  and  various  forms  of  barometer  more 
fully  below.  We  give  now  Boyle's  own  account  of  his  remarkable 
experiments  "  touching  the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  spring  of  air 
compressed  and  dilated." 

'■  We  took  then  a  long  gtass-tube,  which,  by  a  dexterous  hand  and 
till)  help  of  a  lamp,  was  in  ttuch  a  manner  crooked  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  part  turned  up  was  almost  parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  tube,  and 
the  orifice  of  this  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon  (if  I  may  so  call  the  whole 
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instrument)  being  hermetically  sealed,  the  length  of  it  was  divided 
into  inches  (each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  eight  parts)  by  a 
Streight  list  of  paper,  which  containing  those  diviBions,  was  carefully 
pasted  all  along  it.  Then  putting  in  an  much  quicksilver  as  served 
to  011  the  arch  or  bended  part  of  the  siphon,  that  the  mercury  stand- 
ing in  a  level  might  reach  in  the  one  leg  to  the  bottom  of 
the  divided  paper,  and  just  to  the  same  height  or  horizontal  Tia.222. 
line  in  the  other;  we  took  care,  by  frequently  inclining  the 
tube,  so  that  the  air  might  freely  pass  from  one  leg  into  the 
other  by  the  sides  of  the  mercury  (we  took,  I  say,' care) 
that  the  air  at  last  included  in  the  shorter  cylinder  should 
be  of  the  same  laxity  with  the  rest  of  the  air  about  it. 
This  done,  we  began  to  pour  quicksilver  into  the  longer 
leg  of  the  siphon,  which  by  its  weight  pressing  up  that  in 
the  shorter  leg,  did  by  degrees  Btreighten  the  included  air  ; 
and  continuing  this  pouring  in  of  quicksilver  till  the  air  in 
the  shorter  leg  was  by  condensation  reduced  to  take  up 
half  the  space  it  possessed  (I  say,  possessed,  not  filled) 
before;  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  tlie  longer  leg  of  the  glass, 
on  which  was  likewise  passed  a  list  of  paper  carefully  divided 
into  inches  and  parts,  and  we  observed,  not  without  delight 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  quicksilver  in  that  longer  part  of 
the  tube  was  29  inches  higher  than  the  other.  Now  that 
this  observation  does  both  very  well  agree  with  and  confirm 
our  hypothesis,  will  be  easily  discerned  by  him  that  takes 
notice  what  we  teach ;  and  Monsieur  Paschal  and  our 
English  friend's  experiments  prove,  that  the  greater  the 
weight  is  that  leans  upon  the  air,  the  more  forcible  is  its 
endeavour  of  dilatation,  and  consequently  its  power  of 
resistance  (as  other  springs  are  stronger  when  bent  by  great 
weights).  For  this  being  considered,  it  will  appear  to  agree 
rarely-well  with  the  hypothesis,  that  as  according  to  it  the 
air  in  that  degree  of  density  and  correspondent  measure  of 
resistance,  to  which  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
had  brought  it,  was  able  to  count«r-balance  and  resist  the 
ire  of  a  mercurial  cylinder  of  about  29  inches,  as 
»  taught  by  the  Torricellian  experiment ;  so  here  the 
same  air  being  brought  to  a  degree  of  density  about  twice 
as  great  as  lliat  it  had  before,  obtains  a  spring  twice  as 
strong  as  formerly.  As  may  appear  by  its  being  able  to  sustain  or 
resist  a  cylinder  of  29  inches  in  the  longer  tube,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  atmospherical  cylinder,  that  leaned  upon  those  29  inches 
of  mercury;  and,  as  we  just  now  inferred  from  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  was  equivalent  to  them, 

"  We  were  hindered  from  prosecuting  the  trial  at  that  time 
by  the  casual  breaking  of  the  tube.  But  because  an  accurate  experi- 
ment of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  spring  of  air,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  (that  I  know) 
by  any  man ;    and   because  also   it    is  more  uneasy   to   be   mode 
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than  one  would  think,  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  ae  well  of  pro- 
vuring  crooked  tubes  fit  for  the  purpose,  as  of  making  a  juat  estimate 
of  the  true  place  of  the  protuberant  mercury's  surface  ;  I  suppose  it 
will  not  bo  unwelcome  to  the  reader,  to  be  informed,  that  after  some 
other  trials,  one  of  which  we  made  in  a  tube  whose  Itmger  1<^  was 
perpendicular,  and  the  other,  that  contained  the  air,  parallel  to  che 
horicon,  we  at  last  procured  a  tube  of  the  figure  exprest  in  the 
scheme ;  which  tube,  though  of  a  pretty  bigness,  was  so  long,  that  the 
cylinder,  whereof  the  shorter  1^  of  it  consisted,  admitted  a  list  cS 
paper,  which  had  before  been  divided  into  12  inches  and  their 
-quarters,  and  the  longer  leg  admitted  another  list  of  paper  of  divers 
teet  in  length,  and  divided  after  the  same  manner.  3^en  quicksilver 
being  pourei  in  to  fill  up  the  bended  part  of  the  glass,  that  the  sur- 
face of  it  in  either  leg  might  rest  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  as  we 
lately  taught,  there  was  more  and  more  quicksilver  poured  into  the 
longer  tube  ;  and  notice  being  watchfully  taken  how  far  the  mercury 
was  risen  in  that  longer  tube,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ascended  to 
any  of  the  divisions  in  the  shorter  tube,  the  several  observaticMis, 
that  were  thus  successively  made,  and  as  they  were  made  set  down, 
afforded  us  the  ensuing  table : 

"A  TABLE  OF  THE  CONDENSATION  OF  THB  AIK. 
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procal  proportion." 

Boyle  took  a  thin  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  pressed  it  vertically 
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downwards  into  a  deep  cistern  of  mercury  until  only  about  an  inch 
protruded,  and  sealed  up  the  open  end  with  eealing-wax.     He  bad 
thiis  a  quantity  of  air  which,  under  atmoepheric  pressure,  filled 
about  an  inch  of  the 
^°-  223-  tube.     He  then  raised 

the  tube  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  so  that 
the  air  could  occupy  a 
greater  length  of  the 
tube,  and  noticed  that 
the  mercury  rose  in 
the  tube  above  the 
level  in  the  cistern. 
The  pi-esfiure  in  the  air 
in  the  tube  was  then, 
by  §  397,  equal  to  at- 
mospheric pressure  less 
ffph,  where  k  was  the 
height  of  the  top  of 
the  column  of  mercury 
[^  )(      in  the  tube  above  the 

mercury-surface  in  the 
cistern,  and  p  the  density  of  mercury.     By  raising  the  tube,  there- 
fore, to  different  distances  and  measuring  the  values  of  A,  Boyle 
made  a  series  of  experiments  at  pressures  below  atmo- 
spheric, which  confirmed  his  former  results.  Fiq.  224. 

If  pressures  be  taken  as  ordinates  of  a  curve  of 
which  the  corresponding  volumes  of  a  mass  of  air  are 
ahscisste,  the  state  of  the  gas  is  represented  by  points 
on  a  rectangular  hyperbola  (Fig.  22'it),  which,  therefore, 
is  the  graphical  expression  of  Boyle's  law.  A  curve, 
thus  showing  the  connection  between  the  pressures 
and  corresponding  volumes  of  a  gas  at  constant  tem- 
perature, is  called  an  laothertaal  curve. 

The  ordinary  experimental  arrangement  for  veri- 
fying Boyle's  law,  both  for  pressures  above  and  pres- 
sures below  atmospheric,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  223. 
The  tube  on  the  left  is  closed  and  contains  air,  that  on 
the  right  is  open  and  is  the  pressure  measuring  tube. 
Both  tubes  can  be  altered  as  to  level,  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  air  over  and  above  atmospheric  pressui-e 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  mercury 
surface  in  the  right-hand  tube  above  the  surface  in 
the  left. 

433.  VeiilLcatioa  of  Boyle's  Law.    Experiments  of 
Begnavlt   aild   Amagat. — The   exactness  with   which 
Boyle's  law  is  followed  by  gases  formed  the  subject  of  an  important 
research  by  Regnault,  and  later  by  Amagat,  who  extended  Regnault's 
investigation  to  a  much  greater  range  of  pros-sures. 
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It  ie  eaeential  that  the  air  com  pressed  should  be  maintajoed  always 
at  the  same  temperature.  This  was  carefully  secured  in  Regnault'i> 
experiments  by  meang  of  a  wat«r-bath  surrounding  the  space  in  which 
the  gas  was  compressed.  The  apparatus  was  a  Boyle's  tube,  the 
short  limb  of  which  was  3  metres  long,  and  had  been  exactly  cali- 
brated. Two  marks  upon  this  indicated  voliunes  which  were  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  2.  The  other  hmb  was  about  36  metres  long,  and  was 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  different  preeeures  to  be  applied,  and  to  give 
an  exact  measure  of  these  pressures.  The  tube  was  so  constructed 
that  the  limb  in  which  the  gas  was  compressed  could  be  connected  at 
will  to  a  reservoir  of  gas,  and  filled  with  the  gas  at  any  required 
pressure.  The  gas  chamber  in  the  tube  was  fiist  filled  with  the  gas 
at  a  pressure  in  the  reservoir  which  was  noted  (the  first  pressure 
taken  was  atmospheric),  then  the  gas  was  compressed  into  half  the 
space,  and  the  pressure  required  oteerved.  The  tube  was  then  filled 
with  gas  at  about  two  atmospheres,  and  the  volume  again  reduced  to 
approximately  half  under  an  observed  pressure.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  made  with  gas  initially  at  4  atmospheres  pressure  and  so  on. 

This  method  of  proceeding  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making 
experiments  at  very  high  pressures  by  compressing,  as  in  Boyle's  own 
mode  of  experimenting,  the  air  initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  into 
a  space  so  small  as  to  render  its  measurement  with  anything  like 
accuracy  nearly,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  general  result  was  to  show  that  the  product  pv  fell  off 
slightly  for  air,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  a^  the  pressure  was 
increased  ;  that  is,  these  gases  were  more  compressible  at  constant 
temperature  than  accordipg  to  Boyle's  law,  while  the  contrary  was 
the  case  for  hydrogen.  Regnault,  however,  could  not  obtain  pres- 
sures higher  than  about  45  atmospheres,  and  the  result  just  given 
was  found  by  Amagat  (who  experimented  at  much  higher  pressures) 
to  be  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  facts. 

Amagat's  apparatus  was  similar  to  Regnault's.  His  compression- 
tube,  however,  was  placed  in  a  gallery  of  a  coal-pit,  where  of  course 
the  temperature  was  nearly  constant,  while  his  pressure-tube,  madeof 
steel,  passed  up  the  shaft  of  the  pit  and  was  about  1000  feet  long. 
A  number  of  side  branches,  at  each  of  which  was  a  tap  on  the  bisndi 
and  another  on  the  main  tube,  were  provided  at  intervals  along  the 
pipe  BO  that  the  pressure  could  be  fixed  by  opening  the  side  tap  and 
cloung  that  on  the  main  tube.  Mercury  was  fort^  up  from  below 
by  &  force  pump  until  it  ran  out  at  the  branch  fixing  the  pressure. 

Careful  experiments  were  first  made  on  nitrogen  with  pressures 
varying  from  about  30  up  to  420  atmospheres.  These  experiments 
then  enabled  the  behaviour  of  other  gases  to  be  compared  witli 
that  of  niti'ogen  by  compressing  them  in  closed  tubes  side  by  side 
under  the  same  source  of  pressure,  as  was  first  done  by  Fonillet. 

The  general  results  of  Amagat's  experiments  are  givee  for 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  Figs.  225,  225',  in  which  the  ordinates  are 
values  of  po,  and  the  abecissic  are  values  of  the  pressure  in  atmo- 
spheres.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  gradual  fall  in  the  value  of  pv  in 
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the  case  of  nitrogen  vanishes  (in  the  curve  at  temp.  17-7°  C.)  at  a 
preaaure  of  about  40  atmoepherea.  and  that  tor  higher  presaiires  the 
gas  is  lesB  compressible  than  aooording  to  Boyle's  law.  Thus  at  the 
pressure  of  minimiun  value  of  pv  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled. 
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The  point  at  which  Boyle's  law  is  exactly  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
observed,  occurred  at  a  lower  and  lower  pressure  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature for  which  the  curve  waa  obtained. 

Similar  results  were  observed  for  air,  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas, 
and  ethylene. 

The  diminution  of  fv  to  a  minimum  and  subsequent  increase 
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with  rise  of  pressure  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  ethylene  and 
carbonic  add,  but  a  full  discussion  of  the  curves  is  reserved  foi- 
Part  II.  of  this  work,  where  also  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
classical  reeearches  of  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid. 

For  hydrogen  Amagat's  curves  for  ali  temperatures  were  straight 
lines  sloping  upwards,   as  shown  in  Fig.  i'i^',  thus  showing  less 
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compressibility  than  a43Cording  to  Bible's  law.  The  great  siinilarity 
cf  the  hydrogea  curves  to  the  high-pressure  parts  of  the  nitrogen 
curves  should  be  noted. 

At  high  pressures,  where  the  curves  for  nitrogen  are  neai'ly 
straight  lines,  and  for  hydrogen  so  far  a«  the  obeervations  go,  the 
equation  of  the  curves  is  very  nearly 

p(^-b).c.  (35) 

So  very  reliable  results  as  to  fuMlmeat  of  Boyle's  law  at  low 
pressures  have  been  obtained.  At  very  low  pressure  there  is  great 
difficulty  caused  by  condensation  of  the  gas  on  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  very  slight,  if  any,  deviation  from 
Boyle's  law. 

454.  Dalton's  Law  of  a  Mixtnre  of  OaaeB. — Another  law  which 
includes  that  of  Boyle  holds  for  a  mixture  of  gases.  If  a  number  of 
gases  occupy  together  a  certain  volume  at  a.  certain  temperature,  the 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  those  which  the  gases  would  give  if  they  occu- 
pied separately  the  whole  space  at  the  given  temperature.  This  law 
is  only  approximately  true,  but  it  may  be  r^arded  as  being  nearly 
enough  so  iar  all  practical  purposes.  This  law  also  will  be  dealt 
with  in  Part  II. 

455.  Isothsimals  of  a  Oas. — If  Boyle's  law  be  regarded  as 
accurately  true  for  a  gas  it  will  be  seen,  as  remarked  in  §  432,  that 
the  •Uothermal  eiTve,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  curve  obtained  by 
taking  the  pressures  as  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  volumes  as 
abscissBS,  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  theaxesof  zero  pressure 
and  zero  volume  are  the  asymptotes.  Different  curves  are  obtained 
for  different  temperatures ;  in  fact  the  parameter  c  in  the  equation 
pv  =  aoi  the  curve  is  directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. [See  Vol.  II.]  Fig.  222  shows  the  form  of  the  curve.  The 
parameter  is  the  square  of  the  ordinate  of  tbe  point  in  which 
the  axis  of  symmetry,  the  line  bisecting  the  right  angle  ^OY,  cut* 
tbe  curve. 

456.  Sonndinc  Machine.  Depth  Oange.  —  In  Lord  Kelvin's 
sounding  machine,  now  much  used  for  obtaining  rapid  soundings 
on  approaching  the  shore  in  thick  wccther,  a  tube  coated  inside  wit^ 
chromate  of  silver  and  closed  at  one  end  is  let  down  with  the  sinker, 
with  the  open  end  downwards.  The  sea-water  entering  it  compresses 
the  air,  and  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  discolours  tbe  tube,  and 
so  leaves  a  register  of  the  depth.  The  tube  applied  to  a  rod  properly 
graduated  enables  the  depth  to  be  read  off  in  fathoms  in  a  moment. 

The  graduation  of  the  rod  will  furnish  an  example  of  Boyle's  law. 
Initially  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  atmospheric,  and  the  height  in 
fathoms  of  a  column  of  sea  water  which  gives  at  its  base  atmospheric 
pressure  being  H,  immersion  to  a  depth  J>  raises  tbe  pressure  in  the 
ratio  {H+  D)jH.  If  2  be  tbe  length  of  the  tube,  and  A  the  height  to 
which  the  sea-water  rises  tu  it,  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  initial 
luiil  final  volumes  of  tbe  air  l/{l  —  h).  By  Boyle's  law  we  have 
{//-HZ)X^-A)  =  ff/,  and   therefore  D='Hhl{l-h)  is  the  depth   in 
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fathoms.  To  graduate  the  rod  it  is  only  neceesaiy  to  mark  od  it 
at  poiote  at  different  distances  A  from  the  end '  against  which  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  Uid  tbe  corresponding  values  of  D 
given  by  the  formula,  Shj(}  -  h).  This  gives  the  depth,  of  course, 
of  the  top  of  tlie  water  column  in  the  tube,  but  this  is  aixurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  tbe  depth  cS  water  at  the  ship. 

In  this  discussion  capillary  action  is  neglected,  but  it  is  allowed  for 
in  graduating  the  rod.  Capillarity  of  course  affects  the  form  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  tube  and  prevents  the  free  surface  from 
becoming  horizontal  when  the  tube,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship,  is  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The  height  to  which  the  water  rises 
is  thus  always  well  defined. 

The  action  of  this  tube  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  diving-bell, 
formeriy  much  used  for  examining  ships  and  other  objects  under 
water.  As  the  bell,  which  was  made  heavy  and  of  low  centre  of 
gravity,  sank  mouth  downwards  in  the  water,  air  was  compressed  into 
Uie  upper  part.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  by  Boyle's  law  Uie  pressure 
for  any  depth. 

Into  this  space,  however,  air  was  continually  pumped  from  a  boat 
above  to  support  the  respirationof  the  occupants  of  the  bell, so  that  the 
pressure  was  not  nec««SBrily  that  given  by  the  calculation  made  above 
for  the  sounding  machine.  Now,  however,  divers  almost  universally 
employ  the  Fleuss  diving  dress,  an  air-tight  covering  into  which  air 
is  pumped  by  a  tube  from  above.  The  diver  is  therefore  free  within 
the  limits  of  the  tube  to  move  about  on  the  wreck  or  sea-bottom. 

437.  Thaarj  of  Pipette. — A  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  dipped 
into  a  liquid  to  a  depth  h,  the  finger  is  then  placed  on  the  upper  end 
and  the  tube  is  raised  ;  it  is  required  to  find  what  length  of  column 
is  raised  in  the  tube.  Let  x  be  thia  length,  and  /  the  length  of  the 
tube  ;  the  pressure  in  the  air  above  it  is  /*  -  gpx  if  P  be  atmospheric 
pressure  and  p  the  density  of  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  air  has 
been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  l-xbal-h.  Thus  we  have  by  Boyle's 
law  {P  -  gpx}{l  -  «)  =  P(}  -  A),  which  gives  for  x  the  quadratic  equation 

gp3?-{P+gprfi:  +  Ph  =  l>.  (36) 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  smaller  root  of  this  equation. 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  the 
pipette  in  which  the  liquid  is  made  to  rise  (either  by  dipping  it  suffi- 
ciently deeply  or  by  suction  applied  to  the  upper  end)  into  a  wider 
middle  part.    In  the  above  solution  capillarity  is  neglected. 

438.  Barometer.  UeasomiLent  of  Alanosplieric  Preaenie. — The 
construction  of  a  barometer  has  been  described  in  §  431  above ;  in 
practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  various  aids  to  exact  determination  of 
the  pressure.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  these,  wo  may  notice 
here  a  very  erroneous  mode  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  barometer 
employed  in  some  popular  lectures,  as  well  suited  to  the  intelligence 
of  elementary  or  young  students !  The  statement  made  is  that  tbe 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  standing  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
mercury  in  the  open  vessel  outside  the  tube  balances  the  weight  of 
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a  the  tube.  The  absurdity  of  this  "  ezpl&na- 
1  it  ie  considered  that  the  weight  oF  the  column 
is  quite  independent  of  the  relation  between  the  area  of  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  tbe 
tube.  Tbe  area  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  tbe  open  vessel  or 
"  cistern  "  might  be  increased  from  a  square  inch  or  two  to  half  aa 
acre  without  appreciably  affecting  the  height  of  tbe  column  sup- 
ported. But  the  weight  of  tbe  atmosphere  supported  would  be 
increased  just  as  many  times  as  the  former  area  of  sur- 
FiQ.  22S,  face  is  contained  in  the  new.  The  statement  about  tbe 
balance  of  the  two  weights  is  therefore  pure  nonsense. 

Tbe  equality,  of  cuurse,  is  between  the  hydrostatic 
pressure,  or  force  per  unit  of  area,  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  by  the  air,  and  the  pressure  at  tbe  same 
,  level  in  the  mercury  within  the  tube. 

The  pressure  in  atmospheric  air  varies  from  hour  to 
hour  and  from  day  to  day,  but  in  all  its  fluctuations 
(except  on  extraordinary  occasions)  it  never  departs  more 
than  at  most  5  or  S  per  cent,  from  its  average  value. 
But  aoy  diminution  x  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  tbe 
column  means  a  rise  of  level  of  tbe  mercury  in  tbe  cistern, 
of  amount  (ca/A  where  a,  A  are  the  cross-sectional  areas 
of  the  column  at  the  top  and  of  the  surface  of  tbe  mercury 
in  the  cistern.  If  x  is  read  off  from  a  scale  at  tbe  upper 
part  of  tbe  tube,  tbe  true  fall  of  height  of  the  eoltmtn 
is  x(l+a/A).  If  the  height  of  the  column  is  known 
for  say  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  column  when  x  =  0, 
tbe  height  after  the  fall  x  of  level  of  tbe  top  is 
h-x{l  +  alA).  Tbe  quantity  xa/A  is  called  sometimes 
the  corrMlion  for  eapacUy.     If  x  be  a  rise,  of  course  the  formula  is 

By  making  the  graduation  divisions  shorter  than  tbe  true  length 
in  the  ratio  of  Aji^A  -Ha)  the  fall  can  be  read  off  correctly  at  once 
from  the  scale  at  the  top  of  tbe  column.  Marine  barometers  are 
graduated  in  this  way,  and  moreover  a  length  of  tbe  tube  intermediate 
between  the  top  and  bottom  is  made  of  narrow  bore  to  prevent 
violent  oscillation  of  the  mercury  from  being  produced  by  the  rolling 
of  the  ship. 

A  form  of  barometer  was  proposed  by  Huygbens  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  tbe  range  of  motion  of  the  top  of  tbe  pressure  column. 
The  mra'cury  was  to  carry  on  top  a  column  of  wat«r,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  226,  The  tube  was  to  be  widened  at  the  top  of  the  mercury, 
andthetopof  tbe  column  of  water  was  to  be  comparatively  narrow.  A 
less  volatile  liquid,  such  as  glycerine  or  sulphuric  acid,  would  be  much 
more  suitable  than  water,  the  vapour  pressure  of  which  in  tbe  space 
above  the  column  is  considerable  and  varies  rapidly  with  temperature. 

Let  A  be  the  height  of  the  mercury,  hi  tbe  height  of  the  column 
of  liquid  above  it,  p,  p  tbe  densities  of  tbe  liquids.  Let  P  be  the 
[n«8eure,  then  in  gravitation  units  we  have  P  =  ph  +  p'h'.     Let  tbe 
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pressure  change  to  P,  xaA  the  heights  of  the  columns  to  A„  A',.    We 
liave  then  P^=ph^•\■p'h\.     H.eDce 

f,-P=p(A,-A)  +  p'(A',-A'). 

But  if  J  be  the  &rea  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column,  a  that  of 
the  column  of  liquid  above,  we  have  (neglecting  the  capacity  con- 
nection) jl  (A,  -A)  =  a(A\ -A'), so  that  tiie  increase  in  height  of  the 
liquid  is  given  by  A',  -  A'  =  (A,  -  A)^  ja.  The  whole  rise  in  height  of  the 
liquid  column  is  thus — 

Fio.  227. 
A'i_A'+A,-A  =  (A,-A)'*t«  (37) 

-and  the  increase  in  height  of  the  mercury  is  magnified  in 
the  ratio  (A  4-  a.)ja. 

The  form  of  barometer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  called  the 
aipAon  barometer.  The  cistern  is  merely  the  tube  turned 
up.  The  lower  part  is  bent  back  to  allow  the  scale  neces- 
.Sary  at  top  and  bottom  to  be  in  one  vertical. 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  employ  as  a  atandard  a  baro- 
meter, in  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistom  is 
brought  to  a  position  fixed  relatively  to  the  instrument. 
The  fonn  frequently  employed  is  that  known  as  Fortin's. 
The  cistom  is  made  with  a  flexible  bottom  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  turning  a  screw  below  the  instrument 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  the  volume  of  the  cistern  is 
•diminished  or  increased.  A  brass  case  surrounds  the  tube 
and  widens  out  below  into  an  open  case  surrounding  the 
cistern,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  glass,  so  that  the  surface 
■of  the  mercury  can  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cistern,  Ac., 
irill  be  made  out  from  Fig.  228  {a). 

From  a  horizontal  cover  over  the  cistom  (Fig.  228)  projects  down- 
ward an  ivory  point  p,  which,  when  the  barometer  is  in  a  vertical 
position,  the  mercury  is  brought  to  touch  by  moving  up  or  down  the 
flexible  bottom.  This  contact  is  very  exactly  brought  about  by 
observing  the  upward  turned  image  of  the  ivory  point  in  the  surface 
-of  the  mercury,  and  just  annulling  the  apparent  gap  between  the 
opposed  extremities. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  barometer  is  obtained  by  hanging  it 
from  a  ring,  properly  placed  by  the  maker  at  the  top  of  the  brass 
case  and  noting  that  the  vertical  screw  at  the  bottom  is  at  the  centre 
'Of  a  fixed  horizontal  ring  e  below  the  cistern.  Three  horizontal 
screws  in  the  ring  then  can  be  made  to  clamp  the  instrument  in 
position.  A  window  in  front  and  another  behind  in  the  brass  case 
enables  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  to  be  seen. 

The  level  of  the  mercury  is  read  ofi"  on  a  scale,  the  zero  of  which 
is  exactly  at  the  mercury  surface  when  thus  adjusted.  To  get  the 
reading  numerically  exact  a  vernier  is  employed,  which  enables  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  to  be  subdivided ;  a  description  of  this  will  be 
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foimd  in  chap.  svi.  This  vernier  is  engraved  on  the  piece  V 
(Fig.  228  b),  carried  by  a  tube  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down  hy  a 
screw,  to  a  position  in  which  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  is  just 
seen  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  front  and  back  edges  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sliding  vernier  tube,  as  shown  at  d  (Fig.  '228  b). 


# 


439.  CoTTwrtious  of  the  Barometer.  Standard  Atmospheric 
PrMSOre. — The  height  of  the  column  as  thus  read  requires  correction 
for  reduction  to  the  height  which  would  be  shown  by  an  ideal 
barometer  uninfluenced  by  temperature  or  capillarity  under  a  certain 
standard  value  of  gravity. 

The  cliief  corrections  are  those  for  temperature.  As  the  tem- 
pei'uture  rises  the  mercury  expands,  and  a  column  of  a  given  height 
(-■oiTesponds  to  a  smaller  pressure  ;  but  the  tube  also  expands,  and 
hence,  as  the  graduation  is  on  the  tule,  the  height  as  read  ofiT  is  less 
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than  the  true  height,  if  the  temperature  is  above  that  at  which  the 
Bcaie  is  correct.  Therefore  if,  for  example,  the  standard  temperature 
is  0°  C.  for  both  mercury  and  scale,  and  the  actual  temperature  be 
higher,  there  is  g.  subtractive  correction  for  the  effect  of  expan- 
Mon  of  the  mercury  and  an  additive  one  for  the  expansion  of  the 
tube.  It  is  usual  to  reduce  to  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  The  height  of  column  read  off  must  be  reduced 
to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  correct  measuring  rule, 
which  the  scale  engraved  on  the  braes  case  is  not,  if  the  temperature 
is  above  ix  below  that  at  which  the  graduation-spaces  have  thur 
correct  lengths. 

Let  the  temperature  be  t"  C,  and  the  height  read  off  h  unite. 
Then  mercury  expands  for  1*^  rise  of  temperature  by  -OUOISI  of 
its  volume.  The  density  of  the  mercury  will  therefore  become 
P  =  pJ(l  +  "'*001810if  pobe  the  density  at  0°  C,  and 

gph=gp^l{l +0001811). 

The  height  thus  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  ia  there- 
fore A/(l  +  -OOOISK),  or  very  approximately  (1  -  OOOISIOA. 

Again,  if  the  scale  be  correct  at  0°  C,  each  unit  of  the  brass 
scale  has  expanded  from  1  to  1  -h  0000191,  and  therefore  the  height 
A  read  off  is  truly 

(l+000019i)A. 

The  height,  therefore,  as  it  would  be  shown  by  a  barometer  con- 
taining ice-cold  mercury  and  having  a  correctly  graduated  unex- 
panding  scale,  Is  very  nearly  (1  -  ■000181«  + -000019()A,  or 

(1-000162()A. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  scale  is  correct  at  some  other 
temperature  than  0°  C,  say  0°  0.,  the  corrected  height  will  have 
the  value 

{ 1  -  ■000181<-^  ■000019(*  -  6)}h, 


1=  -■ 


0110162 


If  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  in 
which  180  degrees  measure  an  interval  which  is  very  ntaa^y  identical 
with  the  interval  between  0°  C.  and  100°  C,  and  the  temperature 
0°  C.  is  exactly  the  temperature  82°  F.,  the  corrected  value  of  A  is 

{ 1  -  ■0001006{(  -  82)  -  -0000106(6  -  32))A, 

in  which  t  and  6  are  now  temperatures  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Besides  the  correction  for  temperature  there  is  one  for  the  varia- 
tion  of  gravity.     If  the  observations  have  been  made  at  the  mean 
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sea-level  in  latitude  X,  tbey  may  be  corrected  to  the  indications  of 
a  barometer  at  sea-lev^  in  eome  standard  latitude  L. 

Ab  a  result  of  pendulum  obserrationa  made  all  over  the  world 
we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  value  g^^  of  grarity  at  latitude  X  to 
ite  value  at  latitude  L  the  equation 

g^_  l--00a<icos2X 
TZ     1--O026co82i' 


(38) 


If,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  standard  latitude  is  latitude  46'', 
the  equation  is 

?^-l--0026coa2X.  (39) 

In  centimetre-second  unit^  the  value  of  g  in  latitude  45°  is  980*6 

If  the  observations  are  made  at  a  height  h  cms.  above  the  surface, 

?^  =  1  -  OOSecoaSX  -  OOOOOOOOSlA.  (40) 

Hence  to  reduce  to  latitude  43°  we  have  to  multiply  l^  the  factor 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation.  The  value  of  ^^  in  centi- 
metre-second units  is  very  approximately  980*6. 

If  h  and  8  be  taken  in  centimetres,  the  term  -000000003 1& 
represents  2A/A(A  =  earth'8  radius),  which,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 
expresses  the  falling  off  of  gravity  due  to  height  h  above  the  earth's 

Still  another  correction  is  necessary  for  capillarity.  This  depends 
upon  the  interaal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  curved 
top  of  the  mercury  or  meniscus,  as  it  is  called.  According  as  the 
mercury  column  is  rising  or  falling  the  top  of  the  column  is  more  or 
less  curved  than  the  average,  and  this  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
amount  of  the  capillary  depression.  A  table  of  corrections  is  given 
in  books  of  physical  data ;  but  the  correction  may  be  taken  as  quite 
non-existent  for  a  mercury  column  over  three^uarters  of  an  iniMi  in 
diameter,  and  as  a  standard  the  use  of  such  a  barometer  is  desirable. 

A  fiual  small  correction  for  the  pressure  of  mercury-vapour  in 
the  space  above  the  mercury  is  necessary.  This  may  be  made  by 
adding  (when  the  height  is  taken  in  cms.  and  the  temperature  is 
e  C.)  -OOOK  to  the  height. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  for  many  purposes  in  physics  what 
is  called  a  stavdard  oiTnospheric  presawre  is  employed.  This  is  defined 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  pressure  given  at  a  place 
in  latitude  45°  at  the  sea-level  by  a  column  of  mercury  7G  centi- 
metres high,  and  throughout  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  "at  a  place  in  latitude  45°,"  "at  Paris" 
is  used  in  the  definition. 

440.  Variation  of  Pressure  with  Height  in  the  Atmosphere. 
Height  of  the  Homogeneous  Atmosphere. — At  first  we  suppose  the 
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temperature  to  be  uniform  and  the  value  of  ^  to  be  independent  of 
the  hei^t.  If  p  be  the  density  and  p  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
any  height  x  aboi^e  sea-level,  the  pressure  at  a  point  dx  higher  is 
p-gpdx.  Hence  dp=  -gpdx.  But  by  Boyle's  law  pjp=pjp„  and 
therefore  p=ppjp^  where  p,,  p,  are  the  pressure  and  density,  we 
shall  suppose,  at  the  sea-level.  Hence  dp=  —gp^jKlxjp^.  Inte- 
grating we  obtain,  since  p  =p„  when  a;  —  0, 

logp-logpo=  -?^a^,  (41) 


;  which  is  the  same  thing, 

p-pjt 


(42) 


(See  also  §  31)4.) 

The  last  equation  shows  tliat  as  the  height  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression  the  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical. 

The  quantity  pjgp,  is  called  the  height  of  the  "  homogeneous 
atmosphere  "  for  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  p^  and  the  density 
p,.     Denoting  this  by  ZT,,  we  have 

p=p„e-"^->.  (43) 

441.  I>et«nnin»tioii  of  Heights  Iqr  the  Barometer. — It  is  to  be 
remarked  here  that  a  height  ZT  of  the  "  homogeneous  atmosphere  " 
is  given  for  any  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  p  and  the  density 
p  by  the  formula  p/gp.  This  by  Boyle's  law  is  clearly  the  same  for 
all  points  in  the  same  vertical,  and  is  moreover  independent  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by  the  barometer. 

So  far  the  temperature  has  not  been  supposed  to  vary,  but  any 
variation  of  temperature  affects  the  density  p  without  affecting  the 
pressure  if  the  air  is  free  to  expand.  Thus  the  density  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  from  0°  C  to  t"  C.  is  diminished  (see  Part  II.) 
in  the  ratio  1/(1  +  C/273),  and  thus  the  height  of  the  homogeneous 
atmosphere  S  at  0°C.  becomes  ff{l  +  (/273)  at  t"  0. 

It  will  be  shown  under  Sound  that,  if  K  be  the  velocity  a  body 
would  acquire  in  falling  under  constant  gravity  g,  equal  to  that  at 
the  place  where  //  is  determined,  through  a  height  ^11,  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  sound  is  approximately  VJy,  where  y  is  the  ratio 
of  the  specific  hea.t  of  air,  pressure  constant,  to  the  specific  heat  of 
air,  volume  constant. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  according  to  this  view  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  This  however  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Witkowski*  that  an 
increase  of  pressm:«  from  I  to  100  atmospheres  increases  the  velocity 
of  sound  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  heights  of  places  above  the  sea-level  can  be  determined  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  places  and 
determining  the  pressure  at  the  places  (correcting  if  necessary  for 

•  Bulletin  InUm.  de  VAcadiMie  ife»  Seitnet6  de  Oraconie.     Mara  1889. 
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alterations  of  temperature).  The  height  x  is  given  by  equation  (41), 
whieli  may  be  written 

x=Pp  (logp,  -  \ogp)  =  mogP".  (44) 

where  //  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  CfC.  II 
is  up  proximately  8000  metres  for  air  at  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

The  quantities  p,,  p,  may  apply  to  any  station  taken  as  that  of 
reference ;  x  is  then  the  height  above  the  reference  level  of  the 
station  at  which  the  pressure  is  f  and  the  density  p. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  lower  station  be  f^C.,  that  of  the  upper 
ffi;  '004  be  taken  as  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  ordinary  air,  a:,, 
a;,  be  the  upper  heights  of  the  stations,  and  the  observed  pressures 
be  /Jj,  p„  we  have,  taking  (t,  +  <,)/2  as  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
reducing  to  latitude  45",  and  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  as 
shown  in  §  430,  but  neglecting  the  variation  of  g  with  height, 

»■,  -  X,  =  18400(1  +  -OOSGcosaxXl  +  ■002(i,  +(,)}log,„(p>,).       (45) 

Here  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  used  and  18,4001og,g(})^^,) 
represents  '^0001og,(p^p|). 

442.  Aneroid  Barometer. — For  the  determination  of  heighte  by 
this  method  and  in  general  for  the 
Fio.  229.  observation  of    atmospheric    pres- 

sure    by    travellers    the    aneroid 
barometer   is    almost    exclusively 
employed.       The  part  which    re- 
sponds directly  to  changes  of  pres- 
sure is  a  shallow  cylindrical    box 
of  metal,  exhausted  of  air.      The 
top  of  the  box  is  strengthened  by 
corrugations  of  the  metal,  and  rise« 
and  falls   with  variations   of    air 
pressure.   These  motions,  magnified 
by  a  system  of  levers,  are  commu- 
nicated to  an  index  which  ranges 
round   a  dial    showing    pressures 
and    also    heights    corresponding. 
The  mechanism  is  best  made  out 
from  an  actual  instrument. 
44^.  Oonvecttve  Equilibrium  of  Temperature  in  tlie  Atmoephere. 
— It  is  not  the  case  that  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  temperature 
imposed  on  the  calculation  above  is  fulfilled.     It  is  found  that  there 
is  generally  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 
According  to  Lord  Kelvin  (Mem.  Manch,  Phil.  Soc,,  Mar«h.  1865),  the 
equilibi'ium  of  temperature  is  one  brought  about  by  rapid  motion  of 
air,  and  communication  of  heat  has  little  effect,  so  that  the  condition  is 
fipprosimately  the  adiabatic  <me  expressed  by  pw  =  e,  or  p/py  =pajp^. 
According  to  this  condition  we  shall  have,  besides  dp—  -gpdr. 
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pIPv  ~ P'ht''     Snbatituting  from  the  second  of  these  in  the  first  and 
integrating  we  get 
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trhere  ZT,  is  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  for  the  ground 
(for  f  is  no  longer  the  xame  for  points  in  the  uame  vertical).  This 
gives  for  p  =  0,  x~ir,y/(y  —  1),  that  is,  there  is  a  theoretical  limit  to 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  namely  (if  y=^  I'4)  3'44  x  U^.  But  for 
air  at  the  freezing  temperature,  at  FariB,  J,  =  8000 
metres  very  nearly.  Hence  the  theoretical  height  of 
the  atm(»phere  is  about  2)^,000  metres,  that  is  28 
kilometres,  or  very  nearly  17i  miles. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
limit  of  height  does  nob  exist,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  adiabatic  condition  is  not  exactly  fulfilled.  The 
subject  of  the  equilibrium  and  perman^ice  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  planet  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gates  in  Part  II. 

It  will  be  shown  in  Part  II.  also  that  this  con- 
recttve  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called,  gives  a  slow 
uniform  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height. 

444.  AppllcationB  of  Boyle'B  Law.*  Air  Fnmps. 
Tlieorfltical  Exhanetioii. — We  have  scarcely  space  left 
to  discuss  the  more  important  applications  of  Boyle's 
law  and  will  therefore  do  no  more  than  shortly  describe 
the  action  of  pumps  of  different  kinds  and  the  theory  of  a  balloon. 

The  air-pump  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Otto  von  Ouericke, 
and  to  have  been  much  used  by  Boyle  in  many,  for  that  time,  very 
remarkable  experiments.  Von  Guericke,  however,  first  filled  the  space 
to  be  rendered  vacuous  with  water  and  then  pumped  out  the  water 
with  an  ordinary  suction-pump,  and  to  Hauksbee,  Boyle,  and  Hooke 
seems  due  the  credit  of  inventing  the  modei'n  form  of  air-pump,  for 
in  general  construction  the  ordinary  barrel-pump  has  changed  but 
little  since  Boyle's  day.  A  cylindrical  barrel  is  open  at  one  end.  and 
at  the  other  end  communicates  by  a  pipe  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  air.  In  this  barrel  a  well-fitting  piston  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  a  rack  worked  by  a  crank.  In  the  piston  is 
a  valve  opening  outwards,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  communicating 
pipe  Tvith  the  barrel  is  another  valve  opening  into  the  barrel.  The 
valven  itre  shown  diagrammatical ty  in  Fig.  230,  and  have  different 
forms  in  practice.  They  are  sometimes  flaps  of  oiled  silk  held  fiat  to 
a  plate  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  that  nir  escapes  under  them  on  the 
other  two  sides  when  these  are  slightly  i-aised,  and  sometimes  conical 

*  Bojle'B  works  will  repaj  perusal  by  the  curioas  reader.  Much  space  is 
taken  op  however  in  the  papers  devoted  to  pneumatics  In  repelling  absurd 
though  dialectlcall;  acute  objections  brought  bj  Hobbesof  Halmesburr  to  tlie 
new  uzpuiiments  and  doctrines  regarding  gases. 
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stoppers  fitting  seats  from  which  they  are  moved,  and  to  which  they 
are  returned,  either  by  air  pressure  or  by  rods  actuated  at  the  proper 
instants  by  the  mechanism  driving  the  pump. 

To  understand  the  action,  it  is  <aily  necessary  to  suppose  th» 
piifton  to  be  driven  from  the  outer  end  of  the  barrel  towards  tfao 
other.  The  air  having  to  find  ite  way  through  the  narrow  opening 
of  the  valve,  if  that  is  not  closed,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the 
advancing  pigton.  The  valve  A  is  opened,  and  the  valve  B  is  dosed. 
The  piston  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  fartbw  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  it  begins  to  return.  The  advance  in  the  opposite  direction 
causes  the  valve  A  to  close,  and  the  piston  therefore  leaves  behind  it 
a  space  nearly  empty  of  aic.  The  valve  B  now  opens  and  air  passes 
from  the  vessel  to  the  barrel,  and  when  the  piston  has  passed  to  its 
first  position  the  air  which  formerly  filled  the  vessel  is  now  shared 
between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel,  so  that  if  T,  c  be  the  volumes  of 
these,  the  density  has  been  dimini^ed  in  the  mtio  of  Vj{Y+v). 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  just  described  is  now  repeated.  As  it 
begins  A  opens  and  B  closes,  and  the  air  .filling  the  barrel  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  to  the  atmosphere.  At  the 
second  half-stroke  A  closes  and  B  opens,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is 
again  shared  between  the  vessel  and  the  barrel. 

Its  density  is  reduced  to  ^'/(K+v)  of  its  former  amount,  that  is  to 
{K/(F+r))'  of  its  initial  amount,  and  so  of  course  also  is  its  pressure. 

This  process  is  continued  to  n  strokes,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
exhaustion  to  proceed  as  here  described,  and  p„  pa,  p„,  p^  to  represent 
the  pressure  and  density  initially  and  after  n  strokes  respectively,  we 
shall  have 

445.  Effect  of  Untoavened  Space.    Limits  to  Action  of  Piiiiii>. — 

If  there  is  untraversed  space  S  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump  barrel,  then 
when  the  piston  moves  from  that  position  in  the  first  stroke,  there  is 
a  space  iS'  filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston 
has  been  withdrawn  to  the  other  end  the  air  which  fills  the  vessel  and 
barrel,  that  is  the  volume  V+v,  and  is  at  density  p,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stroke,  has  mass  (r+i!)p,  which  is  equal  to  the  mBss(r+:5^p  if  p 
be  atmospheric  density.  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  the  density  is 
p^andwehave(r+»)p,=  rpj  +  ^p,sothatp  =p{{r'+r5^/(r+t.)?  + 
Sl{r+v)}.     In  this  manner  we  obtain  finally 


(r^.)-(' 


Untraversed  space  can  be  got  over  as  in   Kravof^'s  pump,  by 
filling  it  up  with  mercury,  or,  as  in  some  more  recent  pumps,  with 
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oil  previously  freed  from  air.  For  the  highest  vacoa,  however,  re- 
course is  always  had  to  some  form  of  mercury  air-pump.     (See  §447.) 

This  theory  is  of  very  little  practical  use  as  finally  the  presaure 
of  the  air  may  not  eoaUe  the  valves  to  operate,  and  unlees  they  are 
actuated  by  the  mechanism  moving  the  pistons  the  pump  may  cease 
to  increase  the  exhaustion.  Another  cause  of  limitetion  is  the  air 
given  out  by  the  oil  of  the  valves  to  the  exhausted  chamber  on  Hia 
one  side  and  taken  in  from  the  other. 

Tlie  exhaustion  is  measured  by  a  gauge  of  the  kind  shown  in 
Fig.  232.  Initially  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  mercury  fiUs  the 
closed  limb  completely  and  stands  at  a  lower  level  in  the   other. 


When  the  exhaustion  has  come  down  to  a  pressure  measured  by  the 
initial  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  columns  llie  gauge  begins  to 
iict  and  the  mercury  descends  in  tho  closed  limb  and  rises  in  the  open 
more  and  more  towards  equality  of  level. 

The  instrument  is  often  made  with  two  barrels,  the  pistons  in 
which  move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion.  It  is  stated  that  the  object 
of  this  is  to  give  a  balance  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top 
of  the  pistons.  Little  advantage  however  is  gained  from  this  in 
ordinary  pumps,  owing  to  friction.  In  a  form  of  pump  made  by 
Babinet  and  otherwise  ingeniously  arranged,  the  barrels  are  of  glass, 
the  bodies  of  the  pistons  of  brass;  and  after  the  pump  has  worked 
some  time  so  much  friction  is  developed  by  the  unequal  expansion 
produced  by  heating  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  the  pimtp- 
at  all.     A  diagram  of  the  double  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  232. 

446.  Pumps  for  Oompreaaioii  of  AJr. — If  the  action  of  the  valves 
in  Fig.  230  be  reversed  so  that  the  piston  valve  and  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  both  open  downwards  air  will  be  forced  into  the  receiver  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  will  be  prevented  from 
returning  by  the  closing  of  the  valve  B,  while  the  piston  is  returning 
to  the  top  (^  the  barrel  and  filling  the  barrel  with  atmospheric  air  by 
the  opening  of  the  valve  A,  in  preparation  for  another  stroke. 

2d 
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A  simpler  form  of  compression  pump  is  shown  io  Fig.  233.  Here 
the  vulva  in  the  piston  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  hole  is  left  in  the 
side  of  the  barre]  as  shown  at  A.  When  the  piston  is  drawn  back 
it  passes  the  hole  at  A,  through  which  then  the  barrel  is  GUed  with 

Fig.  254. 


air  at  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  forced  into  the  receiver  when 
the  piston  makes  the  next  half-stroke. 

This  is  really  the  action  of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump.  The 
valve  B  is  attached  to  the  tyre  and  consists  ^  a  piece  of  rubber  tube 
projecting  frtnn  the  air  tube  of  the  tyre,  and  cJoam/  except  for  n  hair 
in  one  tide.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  to  which  the  pump 
is  screwed,  and  the  rubber  tube  is  closed  against  this  except  when 
air  is  being  forced  in  by  the  pump.  This  valve  is  the  more  tigbtlr 
closed  the  higher  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  tyre. 

The  degree  of  compi-ession  obtained  by  n  strokes  may  be  calcu- 
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lated  in  a  Bimilar  way  to  that  used  above  for  the  exhausting  pump. 
The  formulie  are  modified  also  by  untraveraed  space,  and  the  theory 
is  rendered  only  roughly  applicable  by  leakage  which  can  never  be 
avoided  in  practice. 

Compression  pumps  are  of  great  service  in  engineering.  Com- 
pressed air  is  used  for  drilling  in  mines,  for  pneumatic  dispatches, 
for  filling  caissons  and  diving  bells ;  is  employed  in  building  piers, 
and  repairing  vessels,  for  driving  machinery,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  For  the  efficiency  of  compression  pumpe,  and  compressed 
air  machinery  generally,  reference  must  be  made  to  treatises  on 
applied  mechanics. 

447.  Mercury  Air-pumps.  Tiipler'a  Pomp. — Mercury  air-pumps 
are  used  for  the  high  vacua  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  and  for 
Rijntgen  ray  tubes,  <1ec.  Two  forms  may  be  here  shortly  described, 
Geissler's  displacement  pump,  as  modified  by  Topler,  and  Sprengel's 
pump. 

TOpler's  pump  shown  in  Fig.  234  has  no  stop-cocks,  and  is  fairly 
convenient  for  use,  though  it  takes  up  a  consider.ible  amount  of  space. 
The  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is  v  and  is  coanected  (if  of  gloss  by  blow- 
pipe sealing,  or  by  a  joint  surrounded  by  mercury  if  this  is  impossible) 
to  the  pump  by  a  branch  t,  t'  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U.  The 
left-hand  limb  ^  of  this  is  wider  than  the  other  and  is  placed  over  the 
tube  a,  and  rests  with  its  mouth  in  a  cup  e  o!  mercury  through  which 
a  passes.  The  height  of  the  part  of  a  surrounded  by  t'  is  greater 
than  the  barometric  height.  Mercury  is  placed  in  the  bend  of  the 
tube  r,  which  when  the  bulb  b  is  exhausted  forms  a  siphon  baro- 
meter, for  the  bend  n  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  mercury  from 
getting  over  from  r. 

The  mercury  cistern  a  is  connected  by  a  strong  rubber  tube  with 
the  vertical  main  tube  m,  which  is  shielded  from  any  sb^ss  due  to 
the  swaying  of  the  mercury-filled  tube  by  a  box  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
in  which  the  joint  and  a  part  of  the  rubber  tube  are  embedded. 

The  action  of  the  pump  is  as  follows : — The  cistern  a  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  to  the  top  of  6,  the  air  in 
which  is  compressed  into  the  long  limb  of  r  and  bubbles  through  the 
mercury  in  the  bend.  As  the  mercury  rises  through  b  it  passes  also 
into  the  side  tube^* and  cuts  off  communication  with  the  vessel  v,  and 
then  divides  passing  some  way  up  the  tube  A,  the  rest  running 
round  the  tube  g  into  the  mercury  which  is  rising  through  the  bulb. 
The  cistern  ia  now  lowered  and  the  mercury  sinks,  clearing  the 
bulb  b,  into  which  air  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  rising  of 
the  mercury  in  r  from  the  bend.  The  mercury  descends  also  in  A 
and  r},  and  as  soon  as  the  jimction  of  these  two  tubes  has  been  passed 
the  air  from  v  rushes  over  and  is  shared  between  v  and  b.  Mei'cury 
&t  the  same  time  rises  from  the  cup  e  between  a  and  t  and  prevent^ 
ingress  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  t: 

The  cistern  is  again  raised  and  the  air  now  in  5  is  swept  out  and 
forced  out  through  r  as  before ;  the  cistern  is  then  lowered  and  the 
Air  left  in  »  after  the  first  stroke  is  shared  between  v  and  6. 
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ThiH  process  is  repeated  until  the  exhaustion  of  v  has  pi-oceeded 

far  enough.     The  vessel  v  may  be  kept  free  from  aqueous  vapour 

arising  from  moisture  in  the  mercury  by  a.  drying  material  such  as 

phosphoric  acid  placed  in  the 

Fio.  23fi.  bulb  e.     And  a  trap  for  mer- 

ConnttCUn       ciuy  vapour  may  be  ansjiged 

by  stuffing  a  portion  of  the 

tube  leading  to  t  with  gold 

leaf. 

The  extent  of  the  exhaus- 
tion may  be  estimated  by 
observing  the  pressure  (which 
can  be  reckoned  by  the  height 
of  the  bulb  a  above  the  mei^ 
cury  in  t)  required  to  com- 
press the  air  which  fills  the 
bulb  b  into  a  bubble  at  the 
bend  n. 

448.  SpTengel  Fnmp. 
Oimlnsluin's  Hodiflcfttion. — 
Anothra*  form  of  pump  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vacuum  tubes  and  incandefi- 
cent  lamps  is  that  of  Spren- 
gel,  as  modified  mainly  by 
Gimingham,  and  represented 
in  Fig.  235.  Mercury  from 
a  raised  cistern  flows  down 
the  tube  a  and  up  h,  at  the 
top  of  which  any  aii  bubbles 
contained  in  it  pass  into  a 
trap  t,  then  it  passes  down 
the  tube  c  and  up  d,  and  at 
the  bend  it  falls  in  drops  into 
the  "fall  tube"  /,  which  is 
only  about  2  mUlimetres  in 
diameter.  These  dropa  uk 
they  pass  down  the  fall  tube 
carry  between  them  bubbles 
of  air  which  is  drawn  by  the 
tube  e  above  from  the  vessel 
to  be  exhausted.  The  height 
of  the  top  of  the  fall  tube 
above  the  mercury  in  the 
delivery  vessel  v  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  b&rometer. 
The  supply  tubes  are  connected  below  by  strong  black  rubber 
tubing  strengthened  by  canvas.  These  are  furnished  with  pinch- 
cocks  to  regulate  the  supply  of  mei-cury. 
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If  the  pump  hfts  been  properly  made  the  fall  of  the  mercury  con- 
tinues to  carry  the  aii-  out  in  shorter  and  shorter  hubbies,  until. the 
highest  possible  vacuum  is  attained.  The  approach  to  this  state  ir^ 
indicated  by  the  metallic  hammering  sound  of  the  mercury  falling  in 
the  vacuum,  the  formation  of  an  unbroken  mercury  column  in  the 
fall  tube,  and  the  dropping  of  the  mercury  on  the  top  of  the  column 
without  enclosing  visible  bubbles  of  air. 

The  thistle  funnel  above  the  fall  tube  has  a  carefully  ground  neck 
in  which  has  been  ground  a  stopper  g.  Mercury  poured  into  the 
funnel  round  the  stopper  pnwidea  a  perfect  seal  against  the  ingress 
of  ail'.  The  object  of  the  funnel  ia  to  provide  a  satisfactory  method 
of'cleaning  the  fall  tube,  which  ia  done  by  stopping  the  supply  of 
mercury  by  the  pinch-cock  leaving  the  supply  tube  up  to  the  fall 
bend  full,  then  running  down  from  the  thistle  funnel  some  strong 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  boiled  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  to 
remove  volatile  matters.  The  fall  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so  full  of  acid,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  To  avoid  the 
transference  to  the  pump  of  acid  sent  in  this  way  to  v,  the  mercury 
should  be  drawn  off  from  v  by  a  siphon  reaching  near  the  bottom 
60  that  only  clean  mercury  is  drawn  off  and  tran^erred  to  a. 

Fumpe  are  made  with  two  or  three  fall  tubes.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  allowing  the  mercury  supplied  by  one  tube,  as  in  Fig.  235, 
to  separate  at  the  fall  bend  into  a  stream  for  each  tube,  but  as 
the  eificiency  of  the  pump  depends  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  fall  down  each  tube  it  is  well  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  the 
arrangement  of  supply  tube  bend  with  clearing  funnel,  and  fall 
tube.  The  aupply-tubes  are  all  connected  with  a  single  supply  from 
a  at  A.     Branches  from  e  pass  to  the  several  fall  bends. 

The  tube  p  contains  phosphoric  anhydride  for  drying,  as  already 
described  for  the  Topler  pump,  and  a  mercury  vapour  trap  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  way  as  before. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  these  pumps  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  Ineavdeacent  Lamip  and  its  Manufaeture  by  G.  S.  Bam, 
and  for  a  valuable  account  of  precautions  to  be  used  in  making  the 
pump  he  should  consult  Threlfall's  Laboratory  Art*. 

The  mercury  may  be  returned  to  the  cistern  a  from  u  by  a  very 
ingenious  arra.ngement  due  to  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Smith,  F.R.S.  [Phil. 
Mag.,  July  1892)  and  shown  in  Fig,  "236.  A  supply  of  compressed 
air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  water-jet  L  which  di^ws  in  air  at  G. 
The  air  coUects  in  B  while  the  water  leaves  by  the  tube  MN^,  which 
is  about  8  feet  high.  The  air  is  supplied  from  H  through  the  drying 
chamber  Q  to  an  elevator  tube  RGB,  and  forces  the  mercury  up  to  ^ 
where  it  falls  into  a. 

The  arrangement  is  worked  by  the  pressure  energy  of  the  water 
in  the  main-s  ;  and  the  water  escaping  at  N^  (and  the  bead  given  it) 
may  be  utilised  by  receiving  the  water  in  a  tank  there  placed  from 
which  water  may  be  drawn  for  any  required  purpose. 

449.  Oommon  SDctinn  Pump. — The  barrel  air-pump  of  Hauksbne 
is  simply  the  common  suction  pump  applied  to  the  transference  of  air. 
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Indeed,  the  the  commou  pump  acts  in  the  first  instauce  aa  am  air- 
pump.  Lot  the  tube  oammunicating  with  the  barrel  by  the  valve 
B  in  Fig.  230  be  a  long  vertical  tube  inserted  at  its  lower  open 
end  in  a  liquid,  the  surface  of  which  is  under  atmospheric  pressure. 
We  call  this  the  sueliim  pump.  When  the  piston  makee  a  stroke,  air 
is  withdrawn  from  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  pressure  causes  the  liquid  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  the  pressures 
outside  and  inside  the  tube  at  the  same  level  in  the  liquid  should  be 
the  same.  Repeated  strokes  will,  if  the  suction  pipe  be  not  too 
long,  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  suction  pipe  and  through  the  valve 


b,  finally  tt.rough  the  valve  A ,  until  a  column  stands  above  the 
piston.  At  each  upward  stroke  then  the  valve  A  closes,  and  a 
quantity  of  liquid  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  spout  attached  below  tbe 
top  of  the  barrel  and  discharged. 

In  the  liist  stroke  let  the  liquid  rise  above  the  supply  level 
II  height  Xj.  If  H  denote  here  the  height  of  the  column  of  the 
liarometer  made  with  the  liquid  being  pumped,  the  pressure  in  the 
suction  pipe  after  the  first  stroke  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  H—  .r, 
to  B.  Hence  if  p,  be  the  initial  density  of  the  air  in  the  pipe  and 
/I,  the  density  after  the  first  stroke,  Boyle's  law  gives 

liy  tbe  stroke  the  air  which  was  contained  in  the  suction  pipe 
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and  the  untraversed  epece  in  the  bitrrel  is  made  to  oocupy  this  spKce, 
the  whole  traverfied  space  in  the  barrel,  and  a  reduced  length  en  the 
suction  pipe.  If  we  call  the  croes-section  of  the  suction  pump  s,  that 
of  the  borrel  >S',  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  above  the 
level  of  the  supply  a,  and  the  heights  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
positions  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bucket  above  the  suction  pipe 
valves  b,  e,  we  hbve 

,,{«+K.-«,))-p.(&+«). 

Hence  eliminating  the  ratio  p,/p,  between  the  two  equations  found 
we  obtain 

The  liquid  will  therefore  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  in  the 
first  stroke  if  «,  =  a,  that  is  o/^=.  S{b  -  e)j{Ha + Sb). 

In  general,  after  n  strokes  have  been  made  the  equations  con- 
necting the  densities  p,_,,  p,  of  the  air  and  the  heights  x„  z._,  of  the 
liquid  in  the  suction  pipe  before  and  after  the  n**  stroke,  stand 

since  p,^—  p,(ff  -  »;»). 

This  gives  a  quadratic  equation  for  x^  in  terms  of  x^_^,  of  which 
the  positive  root  is  the  value  of  x,. 

If  x^  =  ^^,  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  rise  higher  in  the  suction  pipe, 
-  and  we  have  by  (49),  since  now  p,  =  p,_|, 

«.-ff(l-i).  (.10) 

Hence  the  liquid  will  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if 
a  >  X,  that  is  if 

-        bl  ,_c. 

If  there  be  no  untraversed  space  c  the  pump  will  just  raise  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe  if  a,  =  H:  if  there  be  untra- 
versed space  the  limiting  equstion  is  a  =  ^  (1  -  c/6). 

An  ordinary  suction  pump  often  refuses  to  act  at  all  owing  to 
tbe  backet  not  fittini;  the  barrel  sufficiently  well.  Any  want  of  air- 
tightness  will  of  course  make  the  above  theory  inapplicable.  But 
the  bucket  may  he  made  air-tight  and  the  pump  brought  into  action 
when  oth^^iae  it  could  not  be  used,  by  pouring  wat«r  into  the 
barrel  above  the  bucket. 
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460.  Force  Pninp. — In  the  force  pump,  Fig,  287,  the  pietoo  is  a 
valveleeB  plunger;  but  a  valve  opening  outwards  is  plai»d  at  the 
juDctioD  of  the  side  tube,  by  which  the  liquid  is  to 
Fig.  237.  be  raised  to   the   required   level.     The   liquid    is 

thus  driven  into  the  side  tube  by  the  downward 
Btroke  and  is  raised  from  the  supply  in  the  up- 
ward. The  pumps  of  a  mine  must  therefore  be 
force-pumps  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  ahafr, 
which  neceesi tales  the  employment  of  long  commu- 
nicating rods  for  driving  them  if  that  is  done  bj- 
an  engine  at  the  mine-head. 

451.  Balloons. — The  rise  of  a  balloon  in  the 
air  affords  an  example  of  the  law  of  Boyle,  and 
also  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes.  It  consists 
of  a  large  bag  of  silk  inflated  with  hydrogen 
or  coal-gas,  and  carrying  a  car  for  the  aeronauts 
with  ballast,  food,  instrumentfl,  &c.  The  gas 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  a  lifting 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the 
gas  and  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  and  its 
accessories  (including  the  aeronauts  and  passengers) 
are  composed  is  exerted  upon  it  by  Archimedes'  prin- 
ciple. If  this  is  greater  than  the  total  weight  of  the 
"^-"-5  'zZz-Si£-7-'     balloon  andeverything  connected  with  it,  the  balloon 

" —       [)^  jjj  (uy^ler&tion  of  amount  equal  to  the  excess 

of  force  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages. 

Let  W  be  the  total  weight  of  the  silk,  car,  people  carried, 
ike.,  W  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  them,  P  the  weight  of  the 
gas,  p  the  density  of  the  air,  and  p/n  that  of  the  gas,  then  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  the  gas  is  nP,  and  the  volume  V  of  gas  is  nPl^. 
We  have  therefore  for  equilibrium 


V=  -  =~  -  -^—     orP-.  (52) 

p       n-i        o      '  n - 1 

Thus  if  IT-  r  =  1,  and  the  gas  be  hydrogen,  so  that  n  =  14.  P  =  1/15 
that  is  a  weight  {W-  W)  of  1  ton  would  be  lifted  by  1/13  of  a  ton 
of  hydrogen,  which  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  freezing  point 
of  water  would  occupy  about  30,1100  cubic  feet. 

For  coal-gas  m  used  to  be  taken  as  2  roughly,  and  since  a  pound 
of  air  occupies  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  about  12'5 
cubic  feet,  1000  cubic  feet  of  c^-gas  will  give  a  lifting  force  of  about 
401bB.,  which  is  a  practical  rule  used  in  ballooning.  With  coal-gas 
as  now  often  made  n  is  about  3. 

If  there  be  a  slight  excess  of  the  upward  force  {n  -  1)P  over  the 
total  weight  W-W,  that  is  if  there  be  a  positive  ascensional  force  oF 
amount  {n  -  1)P  -  {W  -  W),the  balloon  wiU  ascend.     This  is  the  pull 
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on  the  rope  mooring  a  captive  ballooD.  If  not  fully  inflated  to 
begin  with,  the  balloon  will  expand  na  it  ascends  until  the  presanre 
inside  becomes  equal  to  the  diminished  external  pressure,  and  the  only 
quantity  to  alter  will  be  W,  which,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  volume  of  gaa  will  become  V,  and  the  density  of  the  air  will 
become  UplV  while  n  remains  unaltered.  Thus  W  will  become 
WUIV.  The  aKcenaionalforee  becomes  then  (ii-l)/'-(ir-ir^/l'), 
which  ia  practically  the  same  as  before. 

To  provide  a  safety-valve  against  undue  eicpansion  of  the  gas, 
sudden  passage  into  the  sun's  rays  and  consequent  increase  of  internal 
over  external  pressure,  and  possible  bursting  of  tbe  silk  envelope, 
the  neck  of  the  balloon  is  left  open  to  some  extent,  and  so  gas 
escapes  as  the  balloon  rises. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  have  escaped  from  the 
balloon,  the  ascensional  force  at  height  t  at  which  the  density  of  the 
air  is  p,  and  the  volume  of  the  gaa  ia  F  is  Vpi{n-  l)/n-(W-  W'pjp). 
This  is  zero  when 


~  {n-l)Q+W 


(as) 


where  Q  =  Vfijn,  the  mass  of  gas  which  would  fill  the  balloon  of 
volume  V  at  the  ground. 

The  masH  of  gaa  in  the  balloon  is  Fig.  238. 

now  rp>  =  ^p,/p.tfaati8 

so  that  if  the   balloon   was  filled  to 
volume  V  at  starting  the  loss  has  been     t. 
P-QWI{{n-\)Q+\r],  orii P  =  Q  &t 
starting,  Q[\  -  W/{{n-  l)Q+  W}]. 

A  free  balloon  can  be  made  to  ascend 
by  throwing  out  ballast  to  cause  it  to 
move  upward,  or  to  descend  by  opening 
a  valve  at  the  top  to  allow  gas  to 
escape.  But  it  is  always  in  its  motion 
either  rising  or  falling,  and  to  steady 
this    upward    and    downwai'd    motion, 

when  tiie  balloon  is  low  enough,  a  long  S 

rope  is  made  to  trail  aft«r  it  on  the 

ground.     If,   then,   the  balloon   rises,  8 

part   of    the   rope    is    lifted    off   the 

ground,  and  a  downward  pull  is  applied,  and  if  the  balloon  descends 
the  part  of  the  rope  in  the  air  is  shortened,  and  the  downward  pult 
thereby  diminished. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  theory  of  the  balloon,  the  reader 
shoidd  refer  to  Oreenhill's  HydroaUUies,  where  also  a  Bibliography  of 
the  subject  will  be  found, 

4.^2.  Siphon. — The  instrument  called  the  siphon  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another  may  be  described  here.     It 
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(MDsiste  as  ordinarily  used  of  a  tube  bent  an  in  Fig.  338,  and  placed 
with  one  limb  in  the  liquid  to  be  transferred  a«  shown.  Let  ub 
Kuppose  that  there  is  a  stopcock  S  in  the  limb  outside  the  veeael 
below  the  level  A.  Let  S  be  closed,  with  the  siphon  full  of  liquid. 
If  the  height  of  S  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  be  not  too  great 
(the  barometric  height  for  the  liquid  is  the  limit)  the  liquid  below 
the  stopcock  will  be  held  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  io  then  atmospheric  pressure  at  A  and  at  S. 
The  pressure  below  the  stopcock  is  lean  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
If,  then,  the  stopcock  be  opened,  a  flow  of  liquid  through  it  will  take 
place,  and  this  will  be  continuously  kept  up  until  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  has  fallen  to  £,  or  the  whole  of  the  liquid  has 
run  out. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  tiiphon 
tube  (as  weU  as  the  vessel,  siphon,  ice.)  is  im- 
Fia.  239.  mersed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Let  US  consider  a  siphon  transferring  a  fluid 
of  density  p  froui  one  vessel  to  another,  when 
the  whole  arrangement  is  immersed  in  another 
fluid  of  density  p  and  both  limbs  of  the  siphon 
are  immersed  in  the  liquids.  Let  k  be  the 
height  of  the  upper  surface  above  the  level  of 
the  lower,  and  t  the  distance  of  the  tap  from 
the  lower  Kurface ;  and  let  the  tap  be  closed. 
If  Pi  be  the  pressure  in  the  surrounding  me- 
dium at  the  lower  surface,  and  p  the  pressure 
ut  the  upper  p^—p=gflh.  The  pressure  just 
below  the  tap  is  p,~Sps  and  just  above 
p+gp{h- z).  The  excess  of  the  pressure  above 
the  top  over  the  pressure  below  it  is  theref(»«  p-p,+  9p^ =9{p~  /'')*■ 
VHien  the  tap  is  opened,  therefore,  flow  tokea  place  through  it  in 
the  direction  from  above  to  below  if  p  >  p'.  If,  however,  p  -c  p',  the 
flow  tokee  place  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  fluid  is  transferred 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  Thus  hydrogen  can  be  siphoned 
upward  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  air.  The  flow  is  zero  of  course 
when  &  =  0,  that  is  when  the  two  surfaces  are  on  the  same  level. 

To  start  a  siphon  it  js  necessary  to  fill  it  with  the  fluid  to  be 
tran^erred,  close  the  open  ends  of  the  limbe  and  place  it  in  position, 
then  unclose  the  ends.  The  flow  will  at  once  begin,  and  continue 
at  a  tute  decreasing  to  zero  until  the  level  has  fallen  to  the  mouth 
of  the  limb  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  transfer  is  taking  place, 
or  the  diSerence  of  levels  ia  reduced  to  zero. 

Ordinarily  the  fingers  are  used  to  close  the  ends  of  the  siphon, 
but  for  transferring  many  liquids  (acids  for  example)  a  siphon  shaped 
as  in  Fig.  239  is  used.  The  siphon  ia  placed  in  position  empty,  and 
is  started  by  suction  applied  at  A,  the  mouth  at  B  being  stopped  hj 
a  pad  applied  to  it.  As  eooa  as  the  fluid  has  reached  the  pad  tiie 
orifice  is  opened  and  the  flow  continues. 
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ii>3.  Potential  due  to  Uniform  Spherical  Shell.— The  snbject  of 
gravitational  forces  between  different  particles  has  been  considei-ed 
to  some  exteot  in  chap,  iv.,  and  we  here  reeume  the  discussion  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  chapter  which  follows  on  Astronomical 
Dynamics.  The  resultH  of  the  discussion  will  also  be  applicable  to 
questions  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  will  therefore  economise  space  in  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects. 

We  have  proved  at  §  198  above  that  a  uniform  spherical  shell  has 
potential  at  any  external  point  P  equal  to  kMjr,  where  k  is  the  so- 
called  gravitation  constant,  J/"  the  mass  of  the  shell,  and  r  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  centre.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  force  of  attraction 
exerted  by  the  shell  on  a  particle  of  unit  mass  at  P  is  kMjr'.  For 
the  work  done  in  increasing  r  by  an  amount  dr,  that  is,  in  displacing 
the  particle  against  the  attraction  of  the  shell  through  that  distance, 
is  iJ/(l/r-l/{r  +  dr)},  which  is  kMdr/r'.  But  this  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  attraction  on  the  particle  towards  the  centre  of  the  shell 
multiplied  by  dr,  and  therefore  that  force  is  equal  to  kMjr'.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  take  as  the  positive  direction  of  the  force  at  P  the 
direction  outward  from  the  centre.  If  F  denote  the  force  thus 
reckoned  we  have  /"=  -  kMjr*.  Also  from  the  process  of  derivation 
just  employed  it  is  evident  that  if  V  denote  kMjr 


~dr' 


(1) 


We  call  F  the  intensity  of  the  field  of  force  at  the  point  P,  that  field 
being  the  whole  spacu  surrounding  the  attracting  matter.  It  is  a 
re-iult  of  experience  that  the  differont  parts  of  a  body  attract  a 
particle  with  forces  which  exist  independently,  and  therefore  the  total 
resultant  force  on  a  p,irticle  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  the 
different  parts  thus  independently  exert.  This  is  called  the  principle 
of  Buperpoeition  (A  attractions.  It  is  assumed  in  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  agreement  of  the  results  with 
experience  justifies  the  assumption. 

Ah^.  Potential  due  to  Solid  Sphere.— We  shall  apply  this  principle 
now  to  the  case  of  a  solid  sphere  of  matter,  the  distribution  of  which 
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is  spnmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  other  words,  a  spliei-e 
which  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  epherical  concentric  shells  of 
density  uniform  over  each  shell,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  fi-om 
shell  to  shell.  Since  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  P  due  to  each  shell 
is  the  same  as  the  intensity  which  would 
FiQ.  a40.  be  produced  at  /*  by  a  particle  of  mass  equal 

to  the  shell  placed  at  the  centre,  the  field 
intensity  at  P  due  to  the  whole  sphere  is 
the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected 
at  the  centre,  that  is  -  kMjt'  where  M  now 
denotes  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere.  This 
theoTem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  uniform 
shell,  was  first  given  by  Newton. 

Further  the  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  uniform  spherical  shell  of  attract- 
ing matter  is  the  same  at  all  points.  Let 
the  shell  be  infinitely  thin,  of  radius  a,  and  of  mass  a  per  unit  of  area. 
Consider  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  P  (Fig.  240)  produced  by 
a  narrow  zone  EE'  of  the  shell  taken  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
CPA.  Let  CP  be  denoted  by  b  and  PE  by  /,  and  the  angle  ECP 
by  0.  Let  the  breadth  of  the  zone  be  odB ;  its  radius  DE  is  asin0, 
and  therefore  its  mass  is  2icva^»ia8dd.  The  potential  of  this 
at  y  is  2irA(ra=sinflrfe//.  Hence  for  the  potential  V  at  P  of  the 
whole  shell  we  have 


'B\itf  =  a?  +  Jr-'2abco&B,  so  that/ii/=a4Binfldft,  or  sinedfl=/rf/}«fi. 
This  substituted  in  the  equation  for  V  gives 


The  potential  is  therefore  independent  of  the  position  of  /'within  the 
shell. 

If  the  shell  be  not  infinitely  thin,  but  constitute  a  distribution 
of  matter  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  internal  radius  a'  nn<) 
external  radius  a  we  obtain  for  this  case, 


P) 


where  p  is  the  volume-deusity  at  distance  x  from  the  centre. 
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If  p  be  uniform  this  gives 

which  again  is  indepeodent  of  the  poatioQ  of  P  if  within  the 
ahflU. 

The  uniformity  of  potential  thus  shown  to  exiat  in  the  ioteroal 
space  shows  that  the  field  intensity  is  there  zero. 

The  potential  at  any  point  P  within  the  solid  sphere  can  now  be 
found.  Let  the  sphere  be  supposed  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  con- 
centric spherical  surface  described  through  P.  If  ^  be  the  totaJ 
mass  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  a'  its  radius,  the 
potential  nt  P  due  to  this  portion  of  tlie  matter  is  kMja.  For  the 
total  potential  T  at  7*  we  have  thereiore 

V=A,rk/pxcUe  +  k^.. 

In  all  these  cases  the  field  intensity  at  the  point  P  with  in  the  attract- 
ing matteris  to  be  calculated  by  finding  the  value  of  kMJa''.  But  here 
a  slight  difficulty  may  present  itself  to  the  reader.  In  order  that  the 
'field  intensity  might  be  experimentally  determined  at  a  point  within 
the  mass  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  there  a  particle  and  measure 
the  force  exert«d  upon  it.  This  would  necessitate  the  existence  of  a 
small  space  within  the  body  for  the  accommodation  of  the  particle, 
the  force  on  which  due  to  the  matter  elsewhere  was  to  be  observed. 
In  adapting  then  the  result  to  the  case  of  a  body  in  which  no  such 
cavity  exists,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  matter 
removed  from  the  cavity  in  which  the  point  considered  is  situated, 
and  OK  this  matter  is  of  finite  density,  and  is  all  very  close  to  the 
point  considered  it  becomes  of  importance  to  inquire  what  the  effect 
of  the  removal  would  be.  By  the  result  we  may  suppose  the  cavity 
of  a  spherical  shape,  and  the  point  considered  to  be  situated  at  ite 
centre.  Further,  the  cavity  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  density 
thivughout  it  of  the  mattei'  which  would  fill  it  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  may  be  r^arded  as  uniform.  This  is  always 
possible  when  the  variation  of  density  is  continuous.  Sy  the  result 
obtained  above  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  a  uniform  sphere  due  to 
its  own  matter  is  2vkpa*,  which  vanishes  when'  ,i  is  made  indefinitely 
small.  The  effect  therefore  of  making  a  small  spherical  hollow 
within  a  body  of  continuous  density  has  no  influence  upon  the 
potential  at  a  point  within  the  hollow. 

455.  Solid  Angles. — The  following  definitions  will  be  of  service 
in  calculations  of  potentials  and  atti'actions.  The  aolid  angle  sub- 
tended at  any  point  /*  by  a  closed  curve  C,  such  as  the  edge  of  an 
unclosed  surface,  is  measured  in  the  following  manner.  Lines  are 
drawn  from  the  given  point  to  the  points  of  the  closed  curve  and 
form  a  conical  surface  which  intercepts  an  area  upon  a  sphere  of 
unit  radius  described  from  the  given  point  as  centre :  the  area  so 
intercepted  is  the  measure  of  the  solid  angle. 
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In  this  definition  there  is  an  ambiguity.  The  conical  eurfuce 
divides  the  spherical  surface  into  two  parts,  one  of  area  3,  the  other 
of  area  ^n-^S,  and  it  has  not  been  settled  vhich  ih  to  be  taken  as 
the  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  (7.  This  must  be  decided  by  what 
is,  in  the  problem  in  hand,  regarded  as  the  surface  bounded  by  C, 
which  is  the  common  boundat^  of  two  capa  forming  a  closed  surface. 
Let  the  cap  A,  Fig.  40,  be  the  surface  bounded  by  C,  and  let  the 
ottier  cap  B  be  drawn  so  that  the  closed  surface  encloses  P.  All 
straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
yio.  241.  from  P  can  be  divided  into  two 

groups  or  pencils,  a  group  G 
passing  through  points  of  S,  and 
agroup  G'  passing  through  points 
oSiir-S.  Now  either  every  line 
of  O  or  every  line  of  G"  pasesM 
through  a  point  of  A,  but  both 
these  statements  cannot  be  true. 
If  the  former  is  the  case  iS  is 
the  solid  angle,  if  the  latter 
4ir  —S  is  the  solid  angle. 
It  is  clear  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere 
by  a  curve  enclosing  an  area  on  the  sphere  equal  to  one  fourth  the 
spherical  surface  is  n-,  that  the  solid  angle  xubteuded  by  a  circle  at 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  within  it  is  2ir,  and  at  any 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  and  without  it  is  zero,  and  that  the 
solid  angle  subtended  by  a  closed  surface  at  any  point  within  the 
surface  is  4ir,  and  at  any  point  without  is  zero. 

Now  take  on  any  siii'face  an  ai'ea  so  small  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  plane,  and  draw  from  any  point  tines  to  every  point  of  the 
periphery  of  the  element.  These  lines  will  form  a  cooe  of  small 
solid  angle  which  iscut  more  or  lets  obliquely  by  the  plane  sren.  Let 
rf.S'  be  the  area,  supposed  small  in  every  dimension,  then  every  line  of 
the  cone  will  make  approximately  the  same  angle  with  a  normal 
drawn  outwards  as  regsj^s  the  cone  from  the  area. 

Let  this  angle  be  6,  the  projection  of  the  area  at  right  angles  to  a 
generating  line  of  the  coneisr^>?.coBd.  The  projection  cfiS'.cofld  maybe 
regarded  as  the  area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
of  radius  j-  described  from  the  vertex  as  centre.  Bat  since  the 
Bui^aces  of  spheres  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  radii,  the 
solid  angle  of  the  cone  is  dS.cosBj?',  if  r  be  the  distance  of  any  point 
of  dS  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  We  may  denote  this  smalt  solid 
angle  for  the  cone  by  d^  ;  hence  for  the  solid  angle  ^  subtended  at  any 
point  which  is  the  vertex  of  a  conical  surface  on  which  ties  tlie 
bounding  edge  of  the  surface,  we  have 

^=/d5eo8fl/r'  (5) 

where  the  integration  is  extended  over  the  whole  surface. 

A  useful  case  is  the  following  : — A  cone  is  drawn  from  Uie  centre 
of  a  sphere  and  intercepts  on  the  sphere  nii  urea  liounded  by  a  small 
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circle  the  radius  of  which  Bubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  an 
angle  a.  The  area  of  the  part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  edge  is  Sa-t^  1  -  coea)  aa  the  reader  may  verify.  If  a  is 
taken  leas  than  fr/2  we  have  the  area  of  the  part  of  the  sphere 
within  the  small  circle  ;  if  a  is  taken  greater  than  ir/3  we  have  the 
area  of  the  part  which  lies  outside  the  circle.  The  solid  angle 
subtended  by  the  area  ia  therefore  2ir{l -cosa).  Thus  if  a  =-0,  fr/2 
or  IT,  the  solid  angle  is  0,  2jr,  or  4ir,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

456.  8nrikc«-Integral  of  Normal  Force. — Now,  returning  to  the 
attracting  sphere,  describe  from 

its  centre  a  spherical  surface  pass-  PiO-  2^^- 

ing  throu^  the  external    point  ^' 

P.  The  field  intensity  F  at  P 
acts  normally  outwards  from  the 
spherical  surface.  Multiplying 
the  area  4irr'  of  the  sphere  by  F 
we  get,  by  §  454,  -  iirkM.  This 
product  of  field  intensity  by  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
is  an  example  of  a  general  theo- 
rem of  attraction  which  we  shall 
now  demonstrate. 

Let  a  cloeed  surface  be  drawn 
in  the  field  of  force,  let  ^  be  the 
field  intensity  at  an  element  dS 
of  the  surface,  and  0  the  angle 
which  /'makes  with  the  outward- 
drawn  normiil  to  dS.  The  pro- 
duct FdScaee  or  d  VjdnM  is  the 
integral  of  normal  force  over  dS, 

or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  flux  of  force  across  dS.  The  sum  of 
euch  products  taken  for  any  part  of  the  closed  surface  is  called 
the  surface-integral  of  normal  force  over  that  part  of  the  surface, 
or  the  flux  of  force  across  it. 

The  theorem  to  be  preved  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  ewfaet- 
integral  fdVjdn.dS  of  normal  force  laken  over  a  claged  aurfaee  in  a 
afield  of  force  due  to  matter  altracting  accordiag  to  the  vnverae  fjiiait 
of  the  dietance  ie  equal  to  —4jr  times  the  quantity  of  matter  within  thf. 
tiafaee,  multijdied  by  the  gravitation  constant. 

Consider  a  closed  surface  S  {^ig.  243)  and  let  the  mstter  producing 
the  field  he  particles,  of  masses  m,  m,  m',  ...,  situated  at  points 
A,  A',  A",  ...,  some  within  and  some  without  the  closed  surface. 
Draw  from  A  as  vertex  a  small  cone,  joining  A  by  straight  lines  t<i 
the  different  points  of  a  small  closed  curve  s.  This  cone  will  intei 
sect  at  E,  F,  0,  H,  small  elements  of  the  surface.  Call  the  area  of  the 
element  at  E  dS,,  that  at  F  dS„  that  at  G  dS„  and  that  at  H  dS„  and 
let  r,,  r,,  r,,  r,  be  the  distances  of  the  middle  points  of  these  areas 
from  A,  and  the  field  intensities  at  E,  F,  G,  H  are  respectively 
-  kmJT^,,  -  km/r^',  -  kmlr^,  —  kmjr,'.      Now  draw  normals  outwards 
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fi-om  these  elementg  of  surface  at  E,  F,  G,  H,  at  points  at  which  the 
elementH  are  intersected  by  a  straight  line  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  axig  of  the  small  cooe.  Let  the  angles  which  these  normals 
make  with  the  positive  directioa  of  that  line  be  0,,  8„  9„  0,. 

The  normal  force  outwards  at  dS^  is  -  kmcoaB^jr^,  and  the  product 
of  this  by  the  area  dS^  of  the  portion  of  the  surface  intercepted  by 
the  cone  is  -^  lemdS^coadJrj'.  la  this  way  we  get  for  the  elements 
(W»',,  dS^  dS^  dS,,  the  four  products 

-  kTndSjCoeOJri-,  -  hmdS^cosejr^',  -  kmdii',coseJr^,  -  kmdS^co66Jr^ 

Theiie  are  the  contributions  given  by  the  surface  elemente  intercepted 
by  the  coneto  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  due  to  the  attracting 
particle  vti&t  A.  But  any  of  the  expressions  dSctxB  is  numerically 
the  projection  of  the  element  dS  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  dSccmS/r'  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
area  intercepted  by  the  cone  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  described 
from  ^  as  centre.  The  sign  of  the  expression  -AwMiS'oaafl/r'is  nega- 
tive or  positive  according  as  cos  6  is  negative  or  positive,  that  is  in 
the  figure  according  as  the  cone  emerges  from  or  enters  the  surface 
at  db'.  Thus  the  expressions  are  all  of  the  same  numerical  value, 
and  if  there  be  an  even  number  of  them,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
the  apex  of  the  cone  is  external  to  the  closed  siu^ace,  the  sum  cf  the 
expressions  is  zero.  Now  cones  can  evidently  be  drawn  from  ^-1  so  as 
to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  closed  surface  without  excess  or  defect, 
and  if  the  apex  be  external  to  the  closed  suriace  the  sum  of  the  con- 
ti'ibutions  to  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  made  by  the 
elements  of  surface  will  be  zero. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  point  A"  inside  the  closed  surface,  and 
diuw  a  double  cone  with  its  apex  at  that  point,  the  total  number  of 
emergences  of  the  cone  from  the  surface  will  always  be  two  greater 
than  the  entranceis,  and  so  the  surface  integral  obtained  will  by  (5) 
have  the  value  —4irkm",  that  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sphere 
of  unit  radius  described  from  A"  as  centre  and  the  qiiax.tity  —  km". 
The  same  thing  holds  for  any  other  particle  at  any  other  point  within 
the  suriace,  and  the  normal  forces  at  different  points  in  tne  surface 
due  to  different  particles  can  of  course  be  added  together  to  give  the 
resultant  normal  force  at  each  point.  Thus  if  we  take  at  each 
element  of  the  surface  the  normal  force  due  to  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, of  which  part  ts  inside  the  surface  and  part  is  outside,  we  ^fit 
for  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  force  -  ijrkM,  where  M  is  the 
total  quantity  of  attracting  matter  enclosed  by  the  surface.  This 
theorem  is  given  by  Gauss,  and  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general 
theorem  due  to  Gi'een.  From  it  we  can  derive  some  important  con- 
sequences. 

457.  Deductions  from  Theorem  of  Surface  Integral  of  Normal 
Force. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem  those 
jtroved  in  §  454  are  not  involved.  Considerthen  a  continuous  distribu- 
tion of  matter  symmetrica]  about  a  centre  C,  that  is  to  say,  a  uniform 
spherical  distribution,  or  a  distribution  made  \ip  of  uniform  concentric 
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shells  as  i^ready  deecribed.  From  C  &a  centre  describe  ti  sphere  of 
i-adiua  r  surroundiiig  the  spherical  distribution.  By  the  aymmetiy 
of  the  arrangement  the  field -intensity  at  every  point  of  this  spherical 
surface  must  be  the  same,  and  be  directed  normally  to  the  surface. 
Let  its  value  taken  positively  outwards  be  .F.  The  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  for  tiie  spherical  surface  thus  drawn  is  4jrr'i'',  and 
by  the  theorem  this  must  be  equnl  to  —  iirkM,  where  M  is  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  witWji  the  surface.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

F^-kMjr:  (6) 

But  this  is  clearly  the  field-intensity  whiclt  would  be  produced  by  a 
U1AS8  M  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  sjthere.     Thus  we  have  an 

independfflit  proof  of  Newton's  theorem — that  the  attraction  of  a 
spherical  distribution  on  an  external  pari^icle  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collwted  at  the  centre  of  the 

Next  consider  a  spherical  distribution  bounded  by  two  concentric 
.'spherical  surfaces,  and  let  the  distribution  be  symmetrical  about  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  Within  the  internal  space  describe  a  concentric 
spherical  surface.  By  symmetry  the  field -intensity  at  every  point  of 
this  surface  must  have  the  same  value,  and  be  directed  along  the 
normal  to  the  spherical  surface.  Calling  it  ^  as  before,  and  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  r',  we  have  for  the  integral  of  normal  force  over 
the  spherical  surface  4  frr''^.  But  this  by  the  theorem  is  -  ^iik  times 
the  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface,  which  is  zero.  That  is, 
there  is  no  field -intensity  within  the  spherical  distribution. 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  potential  at  an  external 
point  due  to  a  spherical  distribution  of  matter,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre,  while  the  potential  at  an 
internal  point  is  the  same  at  all  such  points. 

458.  Fotsntial  at  Internal  2>i>liit  of  Sphedoal  Sliell.— To  find  the 
potential  at  an  internal  point,  we  may  proceed  aa  follows.  Consider 
an  infinitely  thin  uniform  spherical  shell  of  total  mass  m  and  radius 
X.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  it£  surface  is  kmjx. 
Now  the  potential  at  a  point  close  to  the  surface,  but  internal  to  the  ' 
shell,  must  have  this  same  value,  since  'Zdmjr  cannot  difier  for  the 
two  cases.  The  potential  at  an  external  point  close  to  the  surface  is 
the  potential  at  every  point  within  the  shell,  since,  F  being  zero  at 
every  internal  point,  there  is  no  variation  of  potential  within  the  shell. 

Now  to  find  the  potential  at  an  internal  point  due  to  a  shell  of 
finite  thickness  and  of  density  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Take  any  thin  concentric 
shell  of  radius  x  and  thickness  dx.  If  tlie  density  be  p  the  mass  of 
the  shell  is  Aw^pda:,  and  the  potential  at  every  point  on  the  surface 
or  within  it  ie  therefore  4iripxdx.  For  the  potential  Fat  every  point 
in  the  Kfux  interna)  to  the  thick  shell  we  have  aa  in  (3) 

V=Uhfpxdx, 

2  E 
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where  a'  and  a  are  the  internal  and  external  radii  of  the  shell.  If  p 
be  imifoiin,  we  obtain  for  the  potential  2jcpk{a'  -  a').  If  the  density 
be  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  that  is,  if  p=  C/r,  the 
potential  will  be  ijrkC{a  -  a'),  and  ao  in  other  cases. 

459.  Potential  dne  to  Stniglit  Uniform  Sod. — We  shall  now  con- 
.sider  a  number  of  casea  of  practical  importance,  and  take  first  the 
problem  of  the  potential  at  a  point  P  due  to  a  uniform  distributioQ 
,of  matter  along  a  straight  line  AB. 

Lot  a  perpendicniar  drawn  from  P  to  AB  meet  that  line  in  C 
:and  let  the  length  of  PC^x.  Also  let  the  distance  CE  be  denoted 
by  a  and  the  length  of  the  element  £!F  of  the  line  by  dt,  and  its  mass 


hyada  80  that  a  is  the  linear  density,  or  mass  per  unit  lengUi,  of  the 
distribution.  The  potential  at  P  due  to  the  element  EFis  kodalEP, 
or  if  we  put  r  for  EP  it  is  ktrdajr. 

This  value  for  the  potential  at  P  produced  by  the  element  can 
b©  put  into  another  form  from  which  some  results  can  be  immediatoly 
deduced.  Let  £6  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  E  on  FP,  and  let 
the  angle  CPE  be  denoted  bya.  Then  the  change  of  a  corresponding  to 
the  element  SF  may  be  denoted  by  da,  and  we  have  rda/da  =  co&a. 
Thus  for  dalr  we  have  the  value  dajcosa.  This  depends  on  the  value 
of  da  anda.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  PE,  PF  produced  to  E'F  where 
E'F'  is  parallel  to  EF,  we  see  that  if  ET  were  an  element  of  a  linear 
distribution  of  the  same  density  <r,  the  potential  produced  by  it  at  P 
would  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  EF.  This  holds  tor  succes- 
sive elements  of  the  linear  distribution  A'B',  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  a  uniform  linear  distribution  AB  is  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  parallel  distribution  A'B"  in  the  plane  APB,  of  the 
same  density,  and  lying  between  the  two  lines  PA,  PB  produced  if 


460.  Potential  of  Triwignlar  Lamina  at  V»rt«.— From  liiis 
theorem  it  follows  that  if  from  a  plane  lamina  of  uniform  mass  per 
unit  of  area  two  areas  AB",  A,B^,  be  taken,  bounded  by  parallel 
lines  AS,  A'B,  Afi^,  A\B'^,  and  the  lines  PA\,  PB,,  the  potenti^ 
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which  these  areas  produce  at  P  are  proportional  to  tbeir  breadth. 
For  they  may  be  split  up  into  uniform  rodH  all  of  the  same  intini- 
tesimnl  breadth,  each  of  which  produces  the  Hsjne  potential  at  P. 

The  poteotial  at  /'  of  such  aa  area  AB  ia  thus  t«  if  e  be  the   ' 
breadth  CC  of  the  area  and  v  be  the  potential  due  to  an  area  of 
unit  breadth  terminated  by  the  lines  PA,  PS.     It  ia  to  be  noticed 
that  PC  may  be  zero. 

All  these  theorems  are  true,  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  density  of  the 
linear  or  laminar  distributions  is  not  uniform,  provided  it  depends 
only  on  the  angle  o  which  any  line  PD  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
distributions  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane,  say  PC. 


*h'}\.  Oalcnlatiou of  ?ot«atial  of  nnifoim  Bod. — Now  returning 
to  the  uniform  Uaear  distribution  we  have  for  the  potential  due  to 
EF  the  value  iirde/r  (  =  kadalcoaa).  Hence,  if  T  be  the  potential 
due  to  the  whole  rod 


y=L 


fdg 

77- 


where  the  integration  is  taken  along  the  rod  from  i4  to  ^.     But 
r  =  (s-  +  x')  ,  where  x  is  the  distance  PC  of  the  rod  from  P,  so  that 


Now  J{log(8  +  7«-"  +  a^))/d8=l/^sJ  +  3:S,  and  therefore,  when  A  and 
B  are,  as  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  242,  both  on  the  same  side 


CB  +  JCB'  +  PC 

'^CA+JCA'  +  PC 


_  =  Ait  log 


CB  +  PIS 

CA+'PA' 


(7) 


If  A  lies  on  the  other  side  of  C  from  B,  the  sign  of  the  length  of 
d  is  to  be  changed  in  (7).     The  radicals  are  to  he  tt^en  positive. 
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The  reader  may  at  once  infer  from  (7)  the  attraction  at  P  due  to 
a  uniform  I'ectangular  plate  in  the  same  plane.  It  ia  the  ratio  to  dj; 
of  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  strip  of  breadth  <lx  from  the  side 
nearer  to  a  unit  particle  at  /*  to  tlie  side  farther  from  P,  that  is  of 
the  change  in  I'. 

If  a„  a,  denote  the  angles  CPA  and  CPB,  V  becomes 

and  since,  an  has  lieen  seen,  dalv  =  dajciy»a,  we  have  incidentally  the 
rcKult  that  (provided  coeo  does  not  vanish  between  a  =  a,  and  a=a^ 


■'"  -w^-iO+'J 


.,(1+™.,) 


(6) 


Let  now  the  line  extend  to  both  sides  of  the  point  C  tis  shown  in 
the  first  diagram  of  Fig.  '2\'l'.     Then  if  we  put  a,  h  for  the  Ungth» 

ot  CA,  CS  we  have 

Ja'  +  jT-a 
If  Iwth  a  and  6  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  x  thin  becomes 

r-i,iog»±||^»-iaos(*''!j"3?-,  (11) 

or  if  a^  be  neglected  in  comparison  Tvith  46', 

V^iialog?-^.  (12) 

463.  Field  Intensity  doe  to  Unifoim  Bod. — In  the  cer^  just 
considered  of  a  long  rod  extending  on  both  sides  of  C  the  component 
of  force  in  the  direction  from  P  to  C  is  -SV'/Sa;  or  2iir/ar,  and  is 
thus  inversely  as  the  distance  PC  or  it:.  The  attraction  of  the  rod 
on  a  unit  particle  at  P  is  thus  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
exerted  by  a  particle  of  masa  2a  situated  at  t^e  point  C,  if  Uie 
attraction  varied  as  the  inverse  first  power  of  the  distance. 

The  attraction  of  the  finite  stt^gfat  uniform  distribution  AB 
(Fig.  244)  upon  a  particle  at  P  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  circular  arc 
CD,  centre P,  of  the  same  linear  density  <r,  and  touching  AB  in  L. 
For  consider  the  element  EF.  The  attraction  due  to  it  on  a  unit  par- 
tide  at  P  is  kadsff-^.  But  ds  =  rdajcoaa^i^dajx.  Hence,  kad»!r'= 
kaxdaji^.  But  trxda  is  the  mass  of  the  corresponding  element  GH 
of  the  circular  arc  and  x  is  the  distance  of  the  element  from  P. 
Hence,  the  attraction  of  GB  is  the  same  as  that  of  EF,axiA  the  same 
thing  holds  for  every  other  element  of  the  stmight  line  and  the 
corresponding  element  of  circle. 
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4^3.  Lines  of  Force  aitd  Stinipotential  SnihcaB  of  Uniform  Bod. 

— It  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  field  intensity  at  P  is  along 
'  the  line  bisecting  the  circular  arc  CD,  that  is  along  the  tine  bisecting 

the  angle  APB.     If,  then,  different  positions  of  P  be  taken,  all  lying 

on  an  ellipse  described  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  with  A,  B  ti&  foci, 

the  direction  of  the  field-inten- 
sity at  every  such  point  is  that  Fib.  244. 

of  the  normal  at  the  point  to 

the  ellipse.     It  is  not  difficult 

to  prove  that  the  locus  of  /*  is 

an  ellipae  if  the  ratio 

{LB+PB)I{LA+PA) 

[see    (7)1  is  a    constant.      The 

potential  due  to  J  B  is  therefore 

the  same  at  all  points  lying  on 

the  ellipse  as  it  is  at  P. 

Also  the  direction    of    the 

field-intensity    at    P,    since    it 

bisects  the  angle  APJi,  is  that 

of  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  drawn  through  P  with  J,  A  as  foci. 

A  particle  of  unit  maas,  under  the  influence  only  of  the  attraction  of 
^  it  would  thus,  if  placed  at  any  point,  move  ofi' 
Fig.  245.  along  the  hyperbola  passing  through  the  point 

~  with  acceleration  equal  to  the  attraction.     The 

hyperbola  is  thus  an  example  of  a  Ivna  of  force  ; 
that  is,  a  line  drawn  in  the  field,  such  that  t.he 
field-intensity  at  every  point  of  it  i;!  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  at  that  point.  9'e 
shall  discuss  such  curves  more  fully  later. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated, 
and  it  wiU  be  referred  to  later  when  we  discuss 
equipolential  surfaces,  that  the  locus  of  points 
for  which  the  potential  V,  due  to  the  uniform 
linear  distribution,  has  a  constant  value,  is  a 
prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  described  round 
AB  as  axis  with  A,  B  a&  foci.  Also  it  will  be 
proved  that  a  line  of  force  drawn  through  any 

J9int  of   ati  equipotential   surface  is  perpen- 
icular  to  the  surface.     We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  the  result  just  obtained,  that  the 
direction  of  the  field -intensity  at  P  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  lines  AP,  PB. 
*464.  Potential  and  Field-IntenHity  dne  to  Long  Oylindrical 
Shell. — The  result  expressed  in  (12)  may  now  be  used  to  give  the 
potential  at  any  point  due  to  a  long  right  cylindrical  shell  of  matter 
of  uniform  infinitesimal  thickness  and  uniform  surface  denriity. 

Consider  an  infinitely  long  straight  filament  F  (Fig.  245)  of  the 
■cylinder  at  distance  t  from  P,  and  let  c  be  the  radius  of  the  shell,  r 
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the  distaoce  of  P  from  its  axis,  and  0  the  angle  between  the  radius 
CF  drawn  to  the  filament  and  GP  in  the  normal  section  through  P, 
shown  in  the  lower  diagram.  Then  if  edS  be  the  breadth  of  the 
filament,  r  its  thickness,  and  p  the  volume  density  of  the  material,  the 
mass  of  the  filament  per  unit  of  length,  or  ir,  is  prcdQ.  By  (12)  the 
potential  of  the  filament  supposed  to  extend  to  distances  a,  h  from  F  in 
the  two  directions  is  2kfircd6\og{2Jab/x).  But  «*  =r*  +  c*  -  ij-ecoKfl, 
iinA  therefore  the  potential  of  the  filament  is 

•2kprcdeiog{-2JablJ{r'  +  c'-  2«coa»)(. 
Hence  the  potential  of  the  (^lindrical  shell  is 
£>  i> 

r  =  2ApTc{Iog{2^a?)  fde  -  i  Aog(r*  +  c»  -  2rccosB)rf«} 

=  kpTc{iniog{2Jab)-f\oe(l+-^-2^-^ioBa)de-2\ogcfde}.  (13) 

The  first  integral  is  4)rlog{r/c)  or  zero,  according  as  r  >  or  <  c.  In 
the  former  case  fiierefore  (which  is  that  here  considered)  we  liave 

V=kpTc{iir\og{2^^)-iwlog~  -4ffloge|=4TripTclogV"^-    (i^j 

The  potential  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  produced  at  P  by  ;i  single 
filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  2irpre  situated  at  ^e  asis  of  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  a  filament  of  mass  per  unit  length  equal  to  the  total 
iniiss  per  unit  of  length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  field-intensity  at  P  is  5  V/Qr,  and  is  -  i^lfpTc/r. 

If  the  point  P  he  inside  the  shell  the  analysis  is  the  siinie  as 
before,  but  we  have  now  r  <  c.  The  first  integi'al  in  {1 3)  is  then  zero, 
and  we  have 


Since  this  is  independent  of  )■  the  potential  is  constant  ill^ide  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  the  component  of  field-intensity  in  any  crosN>se<tion 

"465.  Potential  dne  to  a  Cylindrical  Shell  of  finite  Thickneu. — 
We  can  now  find  the  potential  at  any  external  point  due  to  a 
right  cylindrical  shell  of  finite  thickness,  say  that  bet«een  two 
coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of  radii  c,,  c,.  This  may  be  divided  into 
thin  coaxial  shells  for  each  of  which  the  result  steted  in  <14)  holds. 
Hence  for  such  a  shell  we  have  only  to  I'eplace  in  (J4)  ^wcr  hy 

,r(c,»  -  C,*). 
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Again,  if  J*  be  within  the  shell  at  the  distance  from  the  axis 
fi'a-L',  and  <c„  we  have  for  the  matter  internal  to  the  cylinder  of 
radiiu  c' 

2_^. 


and  foi'  the  niiitter  external  to  the  same  cylinder 


7         f'j    ,         -Vi 

irAp   /  cac  log -^ 


(1-) 


(18) 


Therefore 


i'log^"  +»(','-«'))■         (19) 


If  c,  =  0 ;  that  is,  if  the  cylindrical  space  inUTTutl  be  completely 
filled  with  matter  of  density  p,  we  have  foi-(16)  and  (19) 


-hWH^  +  hi",' '<'"))  ■ 


(21) 


*4GS.  Potmtial  due  to  a  Unifoim  Circular  Distribution.— It  is 
of  some  importance  to  find  the  potential  at  any  point  /*  of  a  uniform 


..,^ 


circular  distribution  of  matter.  Let  o-  be  the  linear  density  of  the 
distribution,  c  the  radius  of  the  circle,  AB  the  intersection  with 
the  circle  of  a  plane  normal  to  that  of  the  circle  and  passing  through 
/'  and  C.  Let  the  perpendicular  distance  FD  from  the  circle  be  A. 
Let  -2^  be  the  angle  ECA  and  consider  an  element  2od^  of  tlie  circle 
at  E.  Join  E  to  D.-  Then  denoting  EP  by  r  we  have  H  =  A'  -  EJ)'. 
But  if /denote  CD,  £i>»=/«  +  c»-2c/cos2^,  and  therefore 

r^=p  +  (P  +  li^-2cfcoa2f. 
If  PA,  PB  be  denoted  by  a,  b  i-espectively  we  have 

a^=p  +  <?  +  h^-->ef,    6s=/3  +  cS  +  AU2e/, 
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Thus  we  obtain 


J  (ii'cos>  +  6'bin'p)' 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vulue  of  this  integral  is  not  affected 
by  interchanging  a  and  h.     For  if  J.  +  ir/!i  be  put  for  ^  the  integral 


J  (6»(»aV  +  o*BinV)'     J  ( 


(6*008*;/'  +  o'sin' J.y' 


the  same  integral  as  before  with  a,  h  interchanged.     Heute 
"  J  (cos-y+  -sin'^y        *  J  (cos'^+^jSinV)^' 


(23) 


so  that  the  integral  here  may  be  taken  as  either  /(£/a)  or/(n/&), 
where/(A/a)  denotee  a  cei-tain  function  of  6/«. 

Now  through  P  describe  a  circle  in  the  plane  ABP  and  inter- 


..-<r^ 


necting  the  plane  ^££  of  the  circulardiatributionintwopointfitf,  //, 
which  divide  AB  internally  and  exterufdly  in  the  ratio  a/&  as  shown 
by  the  construction  in  Fig.  2:17.  The  lines  AQ,  QB  joining  any 
point  in  thb  circle  with  AB  are  in  the  ratio  ajh.  Hence  the  value 
of  V  will  be  found  by  calculating  the  integral  for  the  point  G  or  the 
point  H  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  thus  reduced  to 
finding  the  potential  due  to  the  circular  distribution  at  a  point  in  its 

We  choose  the  point  of  internal  division  G  of  AB  and  put  r  for 
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EG  and  s  for  CG,  which,  of  course,  is  known.  By  what  has  already 
been  prored,  if  2^  denote  the  angle  ECG,  we  have,  if  Vq  be  the 
poteoti^at^, 


Let  0  denote  the  angle  A(JE.  By  Fig.  :;48., 
E£^  dB  _  dS 
r       sinJiFG     casC'FG' 

But  anCFGIstnB  =  8:e,  so  that  cobC/"(?  =  L^{e'-«'aiii'9).     Hence 

Thus  by  (24)  and  the  equation  just  found 

In  the  discussion  above  6  >«  and  b/a  =  {c  +  a)j{c  —  a).  Denote  c  -a 
by  a,,  c  +  s  by  6,,  and  form  a  succession  of  quantities,  H,,6,,»,,6j,«,,ft,, 
...  in  the  following  manner: 

i—r     J.    "i+^  i—iT    J.     °»+^ 


Then  6,  -  a,  -  («,  -  a,)  =  Jfi,  +  y/a^b^  -  ^«,  *  0  since  6,  >  a,.        Hence 
J,  -  rt,  >  6,  -  o,,  and  we  have  the  series  of  inequalities 
J      «  >  i      n  »  6  -  a  >  6  -  fl  >  . .. 
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Fis.  249. 


The  differences  thus  continuaUy  diminiBh.  Since  this  process  caa  be^ 
carried  as  far  as  we  please,  we  can  talce  n  so  large  that  b,  —  a,  can  be 
made  smaller  than  any  quantity  that  can  be  named.  Thus  we  obtain 
to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  from  (26),  since  it  gives- 

'■(»,/*,)/<•,-/(»,/''.)/»,-  —  -/(«./».)/»., 

This  process  of  calculation  is  due  to  Gauss,  *  who  named  the 

limiting  value  a.  the  arit/vmielico-geometrie  mean  of  the  quantities,. 

a,  b.     It  ifi  practically  an  application  of  what  is  known  as  Zanden's 

tratuformalioti,  by  which  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  given 

in  terms    of    one    modulus   can   lie 

changed  into  an  integral  of  the  same 

kind  in  terms  of  another  modulus. 

The  value  of  V  can  be  found  at  once 

by  the  known  series  for  the  complete 

elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind ;  but 

its  value  can  also  be  found  by  suc- 

ceesive  approximation  in  the  simple 

manner  indicated  above. 

4t;7.  Potential  fit  a  Foiat  on  th» 
Axis  of  a,  thin  Circular  Disc  of 
Attracting  Katter. — Let  P  be  the 
point  on  the  axis,  x  the  radius  of  a 
narrow  concentric  ring  of  the  disc  of 
breadth  dx.  If  ?  be  the  surface 
density  (matter  per  unit  area)  of  the 
disc,  the  matter  on  the  ring  is  ivaixde, 
and  ite  potential  is  i3tkirxdxiJ(x'  +  hr),  where  A  is  the  distance  of  P 
from  the  plane  of  the  disc.     Hence,  if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  disc, 


r=2^i,,(7«a  +  A>-A).  (28) 

If  A  be  small  in  comparison  with  a  this  equation  becomes 

r  =  2ni:<Tii.  {2'.l) 

The  attraction  of  the  disc  on  a  unit  particle  at  F  is  the  work 
done  against  the  attraction  in  cariying  a  unit  particle  tbi-ough  an 
infinitesimal  increase  of  distance  8A  divided  by  that  distance.  For 
the  work  thus  done  is  -  3  f,  and  this  is  -  FSh.  Hence  in  the  limit 
the  field- intensity  is 


■  See  his  paper,  Dtleriai 


•U.kc.    Werke,  I 
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Jd'+'h'}' 


o  that  if  A  be  very  small 


(S0> 
(81) 


This  last  result  is  of  great  importajice  and  will  be  of  frequent  appli- 
cation in  what  follows, 

468.  Field-Intensity  at  a  Point  on  the  Axis  of  a  Oircnlar  Disc  of 
Finite  ThickneBs.-^If  the  disc,  instead  of  being  thin,  be  of  finite 
thickness,  and  have  uniform  volume-density  p,  uien  putting  a  =  pdk 
we  get  for  the  attraction  of  a  thin  slice,  perpendicular  to  the  axin, 
of  thickness  dh, 


~F=2rkpdhll- 


j^r^r 


<^^ 


Hence,  if  the  disc  be  comprised  between  the  values  PA=h^,  PB  =  h^ 

of  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  250,  we  have  for  the  field- intensity 

at  P  due  to  the  whole  cylinder  Fio.  250. 

i  \       Jh'  +  a'f 

If  a  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  both  A,  and  A, 

i'=-2«ip(A,-A,),  <3a) 

as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  result  (SI)  alreiuly 
obtained. 

If  k,  be   very  great  and   A,  be   very  smalt  both  in 
comparison  with  a 

F=-2irkpa.  (34) 

If  A,  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  a  and  A,  be 
finite 

/•=  -ii,kp(^h^T^'-h,).  (35) 

41)9.  Field-Intensity  on  Axis  of  Long  Cylinder  eola- 
ddes  with  Potential  of  Thin  Disc. — If  r  be  substituted 
for  p  this  (with  changed  sign)  beocxnes  the  expression  (38)  already 
obt^ned  for  the  potential  produced  by  a  thin  disc  of  surface  density 
a,  at  a  point  P  on  its  axis,  and  distant  A,  from  rts  plane.  There- 
fore the  field-intensity  at  P  due  to  an  infinit  sly  long  solid  cylinder  of 
volume- density  p,  the  axis  of  which  produced  passes  through  P,  is 
numerically  the  same  as  the  potential  at  P  due  to  a  thin  disc  coin- 
ciding with  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  surface  density  numeri- 
cally equal  to  p.     The  two  results  (29)  and  (^4)  are  the  expression  nf 
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tlie  same  theorem  for  the  particular  case  of  A,  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  a.  The  theorem  is  of  course  evident  without  anatyais. 
470.  Potential  and  Fi«ld  due  to  a  Line-Distribntlon  of  ICatter. 
— A  similar  theorem  holds  for  the  force  and  potential  produced  hy  a 
thin  uniform  rod  at  a  point  /*  in  its  own  line.  Let  the  linear  density 
of  the  rod  (mass  per  unit  of  length)  be  ft,  then  the  potential  of  a 
length  dx  at  distance  x  from  P  is  kpdxjx.  Hence,  the  potential  of 
the  linear  distribution  is 

*j 


,      fir 


where  A  ,  A,  are  the  distances  of  the  near  and  further  ends  A,  B  of 
the  rod  from  P.  V  is  therefore  infinite  if  A,  =  U,  that  is,  if  P  is  at 
the  end  A  of  the  rod. 

If  a  unit  particle  at  P  were  withdrawn  fixim  the  rod  through  a 
•listance  dh^,  the  work  done  by  external  force  would  be  -  fdh,,  and 
r  would  be  dim inidied  by  an  equal  amount  (21'.     But  since  (W,  =^  rfA, 

'Ebe  quuntity  on  the  right  is  positive,  and  is  the  excess  of  tiie 
potential  at  F  due  to  a  mass  kfidh,  at  the  end  A  of  the  rod  over  the 
potential  at  P  due  to  Hie  same  mass  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rod. 
That  is,  the  work  done  by  withdrawing  the  particle  at  /'  through  tlie 
distance  (Ih,  from  the  end  A^,  or  the  work  done  in  withdrawing  the 
rod  through  the  same  distance  from  the  particle,  is  eqiial  to  the  work 
done  in  removing  the  massudA,  from  A  to  B. 
For  the  field-intensity  at'/*  we  have 


/J       1  \ 


(37) 


tiiat  in,  the  field- intensity  at  F  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
potentials  produced  at  /'  by  equal  particles  of  mnas  n  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  rod. 

If  A,  =  30  the  work  done  in  increasing  A,  by  rfA,  iw  kjidhjh,,  and 
die  field-intensity  due  to  the  infinitely  long  linear  distribution  is 
given  by 

^=-|f.  (■-(«) 

which  is  the  potential  pi-oduoed  at  P  by  a  pai-ticte  of  mass  fi  situated 
at  the  near  end  A  of  the  rod. 

Several  of  the  result,*  gi^-en  above  are  of  use  in  the  matheniatiral 
tiieory  of  Capillary  Action. 

"471.  Oanss's  Theorem  of  Averace  Potential  orer  Spherical  Sor- 
face. — We  now  piwe  a  \-ery  important  theorem,  due  to  Gauss,  of 
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which  many  applicaUons  will  be  made  in  what  follows.  It  may  be 
stated  thus : 

The  mean  potential  over  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  H  described 
in  a  gravitational  field  of  force  is  equal  to  the  potential  ut  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  provided  the  sphere  does  not  inclose  any  part  of  the 
matter  to  which  the  field  is  due. 

Let  d^  be  a  small  element  of  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere,  r  it» 
distance  from  any  particle  dm  of  the  attracting  matter  at  a  point  P. 
The  potential  at  dS  due  to  dm  is  kdmjr; 
let  this  be  multiplied  by  d^,  and  the 
sum  kdmfdSjr  of  the  quantities  be 
taken  for  all  the  elements  of  the 
spherical  surface.  This  sum  divided 
by  ivR'  is  what  is  defined  as  the  mean  ,. 

potential  over  the  sphere  due  to  the     dm^'''- 
particle  dm  at  P.     But  clearly  kdSjr       f^~ 
is  the  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  of 
unit   surface  density  situated  on  dS, 

and  the  total  potential  at  P  due  to  matter  thus  distributed  over 
the  whole  sphere  is  equal  to  the  potential  which  would  be  pixtduced 
at  P  if  the  whole  quantity  on  the  surface  were  situated  at  the 
centre.  This  whole  quantity  is  4jrfl* ;  therefore  the  potential  at 
P  in  this  case,  that  is  k/dSjr,  is  A^kR^jr^,  where  r^  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  (7  of  the  sphere  from  P.  ii6nQakdmf\dSjr}jhTR-  \a  kdmjr^ 
that  is  the  potential  at  C  due  to  dm  at  P.  The  theorem  thus  holds 
for  the  part  of  the  potential  due  to  dm  at  P,  and  therefore  by  the 
principle  of  superposition  holds  for  the  potential  produced  by  the 
whole  external  distribution. 

*472.  Mora  Ghineral  Theorem  of  Potential  orer  Spherical 
Sor&ce. — This  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  also 
due  to  Gauss.  Iiet  any  sphere  be  drawn  in  the  field  of  the  distribu- 
tion. The  potential  at  an  element  c^  of  the  surface  due  to  dm,  at  a 
distance  r  from  dS,  is  kdmjr ;  the  product  of  this  by  dS,  kdSdmjr, 
may  be  taken  also  as  the  product  by  dm  of  the  potential,  kdSjr, 
pnxluced  at  the  poeition  of  dm  by  a  distribution  of  surface  density 
unity  over  the  element  dS  of  the  sphere. 

Now  we  may  take  the  sum  of  such  producte  for  the  whole 
distribution  and  the  whole  sphere  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by 
finding  kfdmjr,  the  potential  at  dS  produced  by  the  whole  distribu- 
tion, and  then  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  kdS/dmjr  for  the 
whole  sphere  ;  or  (2)  by  calculating  first  k/dSjr,  the  total  potential 
produced  by  the  elements  of  the  spherical  surface  at  the  position 
of  din,  and  then  finding  the  sum  of  the  products  kdm/dSjr  for  the 
distribution.  The  two  methods  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result. 
We  take  the  calculation  of  fdSjr.  For  all  points  external  to  the 
xphere  k/dSjr  =  itrS^/Vc  if  A  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  r^  the 
distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Also 
for  points  internal  to  the  sphere /(iS7r  =  4iri^/fi  =  4irAfi,  since  it 
is  the  potential  at  a  point  within  a  spherical  surface  produced  by  n 
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uniform  distribution  of  density  unity  on  the  surface,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  equal  to  the  potential  at  the  centre. 

Hence,  supposing  the  matter  of  which  dm  is  an  element,  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal  to  tlie  spherical 
surface,  we  get 

frdS=  iirkir-  f~'  +  inkEM„  (3»> 

where  V  denotes  the  potential  at  dS  dae  to  the  whole  distribution, 
•dm,  on  element  of  the  external  distribution,  and  Jiff  the  total  matter 
internal  to  the  sphere. 

If  Mf  be  zero  we  obtain 


i:^-/ '■•"''/"::■ 


(«) 


the  tlieorem  of  mean  potential  already  demonstrated. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Mj  may  vanish  :  (1)  there  mav 
be  no  matter  at  any  internal  point,  which  is  the  only  case  to  be 
considered  with  ordinary  gravitating  matter ;  (2)  there  may  be  jnst 
as  much  negative  matter  at  certain  iutemal  points  as  there  is  of 
positive  matter  at  others.  This  case  is  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  electricity,  and  need  not  be  here  further  dealt  with. 

If  ditif  be  zero,  that  is,  if  there  be  no  matter  external  to  the 
Kurface, 


/ 
if" 


ydS=iwkRM„ 


'dS  =  inkM,.  (41) 

In  the  last  form  of  the  equation  we  have  the  theorem  that  if  the 
surface  integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  be  diWded  hy 
the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  result  is  equal  to  iakMf,  that  is,  the 
surface  integral  of  inwird  normal  force  over  the  surface. 

If  J/,  be  also  zero  (41)  states,  that  the  surface  integral  of  potential 
over  any  sphere  not  surrounding  any  part  of  the  distiibutions  is 
zeixi.     But  the  potential  is  then  zero  at  every  point. 

473.  Dedtictiona  from  Ganss's  Theorem. — It  immediately  follows 
from  the  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  (40)  that  the  potential  due  to 
a  distribution  of  gravitating  matter  cannot  have  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum  value  at  any  point  of  the  field  of  force  unoccupied  bj- 
attracting  matter ;  for,  if  such  a  point  existed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  describe  about  it  as  centre  a  sphere  so  small  that  the  potential  at 
each  point  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  case  of  a  maximum,  be  lent 
than  the  potential  at  the  centre,  and  in  the  case  of  a  minimum,  be 
greater  than  the  potential  at  the  centre.  In  the  former  case  the 
mean  potential  over  the  spherical  surface  would  be  le«s  than  Uk^ 
potential  at  the  centre,  in  the  latter  caae  it  would  be  greater;  in 
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•either  case  Gauss's  theorem  of  the  mean  potential  would  be  violated. 
Thus,  HS  Htated,  oo  such  point  can  exist. 

Another  important  consequence  of  Gauss's  theorem  is  the 
following :  If  the  potential  throughout  any  region  of  the  field  have  n 
constant  value,  then  it  must  have  the  same  value  at  every  point  of 
the  field  that  can  be  reached  by  a  path  drawn  from  the  region  in 
question  without  passing  through  any  part  of  the  attracting  matter. 
For  let  rt  be  a  point  just  within  the  boundary  S  (F^.  252)  of  the 
region  through  which  this  path  passes :  it 
is  possible  to  describe  round  a  as  centre  Fio.  252. 

H  sphere  of  radius  so  small  that  the  sphere 
-does  not  include  any  part  of  Uie  attracting 
matter.  This  sphere  will  be  approxi- 
mately half  within  and  half  without  the 
region  specified.  The  potential  at  the 
-centre  is  the  uniform  potential  of  the 
region,  as  is  likewise  the  potential  at  each 
point  of  tlie  portion  of  the  sphere  included 
within  the  region.  Now  if  the  potential 
in  the  part  of  the  sphere  outside  the  region 
be  not  the  same  us  that  of  the  region,  there 
must  be  variation  of  potential  along  lines 
drawn  through  a,  from  across  the  houn- 
■darj-  into  this  portion  of  the  sphere.  The 
sphere  may  be  made  so  small  that  the 
potential  at  every  point  of  the  part  of  it.  A,  which  lies  outside  tlie 
region  shall  be  either  greater  or  less  than,  if  it  is  not  equal  to, 
that  within  the  region.  If  it  is  greater,  the  mean  potential  over 
the  surface  is  greater  than  that  at  the  centre;  if  it  is  less,  the 
mean  potential  over  the  surface  is  less  than  that  at  the  centre, 
-and  in  either  case  Gauss's  theorem  is  violated.  Therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  within  the  part  of  the  sphere  which  lies 
outside  the  region  cannot  differ  from  the  potential  within  the 
region  which  is  thus  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  sphere. 
The  region  can  then  be  further  extended  along  the  path  by  btking 
another  sphere  with  centre  at  a  point  in  the  path  just  within  the 
'extended  boundary,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  space  which  can  be 
reached  as  described  is  included  in  the  region  of  constant  potential. 

474.  Indirect  Conasqnences  of  Q&dm's  Theorem. — Other  conse- 
'quences  less  direct  are  the  following :  The  potential  at  any  point 
within  a  closed  surface  due  to  any  distribution  of  matter  whatever 
external  to  the  surface  cannot  be  greater  than  the  maximum  or  lees 
than  the  minimum  potential  at  the  surface.  For  if  it  were  greater 
than  the  maximum  the  theorem  that  the  potential  cannot  have  a 
maximum  value  in  free  space  would  be  contradicted.  Similarly  the 
potential  cannot  be  less  than  the  minimum  at  the  surface. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  potential  due  to  external  matter 
be  constant  over  the  closed  surface,  the  potential  at  every  internal 
point  has  the  same  value  as  the  potential  at  the  surface. 
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A  similar  theorem  sets  limits  to  the  potential  in  space  external  to  a 
closed  surface  wben  the  potential  is  produced  bj  matter  within  the 
surface,  and  of  amount  equal  to  zero.  If  there  ia  no  matter  at  nay 
internal  point  the  potential  at  every  point  is,  of  course,  aero ;  but  we 
may  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  in  which  just  as  much  negative 
matter  is  enclosed  as  there  is  of  positive.  A  quantity  dm.  of  amative 
matter  is  such  that  if  it  existed  it  would  produce  a  poteatial  at  distance 
r  from  it  =  -  kdmjr,  it  would  attract,  matter  of  the  saae  kind  as 
itself,  and  repel  and  be  repelled  by  matter  of  the  opposite  kind.  A 
quantity  of  negative  matter  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  positive  matter 
when  the  repulsion  between  these  is  numerically  equal  to  the  attrac- 
tion which  would  be  exerted  if  either  were  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  surface -integral  of  potential  over  the  spherical  snrface  enclos- 
ing the  distribution  J/j  =  0  ia  in  this  case  by  (39)  also  lero,  so  that  at 
some  points  of  the  space  V  is  negative,  at  others  positive.  If  suc- 
cessive concentric  spheres  of  larger  and  larger  radius  are  considered, 
it  is  plain  that  the  potentials,  both  negative  and  positive,  will 
become  of  smaller  and  smaller  numerical  value ;  and  therefore  the 
potential  at  any  point  external  to  any  one  of  the  surfaces  cannot 
have  a  greater  negative  or  a  greater  positive  potential  than  that 
which  is  tA  be  found  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  extreme  values  of 
the  potential  on  the  surface  are  snperior  limits  for  the  extreme 
values  at  points  in  external  space. 

*475.  Oalcnlation  of  Field- Inteniitiefl  ftom  Potential. — The 
potential  at  any  point  P  due  to  a,  number  of  particles  situated  at 
different  points  A,  B,  C,  ...,  is  ks{tnlr)  where  r  is  the  distance  of  P 
f  )<om  the  point  at  which  the  representative  mass  m  ia  situated.  If 
a,  6,  c  be  tiie  co-ordinates  of  the  latter  point,  and  x,  y,  :  those  of  P 
relatively  to  rectangular  axes  drawn  from  any  origin, 

r- -(.-»)■  + (J, -»)■  +  (,-.)■, 

and  therefore  B^lcx.^{x-a)lr,  of/3y  =  (y - 6) >,  vrl5s~{--c)lr. 
Heiitewehav«a(l/'W«-  -{Br/ail/r--  -(a!-o)/r',.iida(l/r),?y 

--(»-»)/'',  cT<lM/a-- -(--=)/>'. 

Now  if  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  component  field-intensities  in  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  X,  y,  z  at  P,  the  work  done  by  external  force  in  increasing 
a;  to  a:-l-6a:  is  by  the  definition  of  the  potential  —iV.  But  this 
work  is  very  approximately  —  Xhx,  and  is  so  the  more  nearly  the 
smaller  Ix  is  made.  In  the  limit  .V=pr'?it,  Similarly  for  the 
displacements  in  _the  direction  of  y  and  s.     Thus 


X=%,     7= 


"a=' 


By  the  values  of  ()(l/r)/o^i  ^c.,  calculated  above,  these  equations 
may  be  written 
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*476.  Laplace's  Etiutioii  of  the  Potential. — Let  now  /*  be  a 
point  outside  the  attracting  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  components  of  field  intensity  at  P,  and  hence  3  J/3at, 
dy/Bj/,  3^/5*  have  there  finite  values,  as  will  indeed  be  seen  from 
their  calculated  values.     Now 

iX»:-o)/,')/ai-|r'-8(i-o)^ar/3,|/r-.{,'-S(i-»)-}/r', 
and  so  for  tlie  other  quantities.     Hence 


sx  a>K 


-%i-  -*sj 


"         r-         } 


3«   a*- 

Adding  theee  equations  we  see  that  eince  (a:  -  a)"  -f-  (y  -  6)*  +  (z  ~  c)'  =  r" 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  on  the  right  vanishes.     Henue 

dx     3y     9« 
or,  as  it  is  usually  written, 

The  symbol  vT  is  generally  used  in  this  country  for  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  equation,  so  that  v'  denotes  the  operator 

On  the  Continent  &V  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

This  is  called  Laplace's  equation  of  the  potential.  The  solution 
of  the  geneial  problem  of  finding  the  fields  of  force  in  different 
cases  consists  in  finding  a  value  of  T  satisfying  this  equation 
through  a  given  space,  and  fulfilling  certain  expressed  conditions 
at  its  boonding  surface  or  surfaces. 

'477.  Poisson's  Equation. — A  more  general  equation  [(46)  below] 
due  to  Poisson,  and  coiuciding  with  Laplace's  equation  in  free  apace, 
holds  at  points  within  attracting  matter,  provided  the  density  varies 
continuously  at  the  point. 

2f 
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Let  p  be  the  volame-density  of  the  matter  at  P,  and  p  +  Bp  the 
density  at  a  distance  ds  from  it.     If  then,  however  small  and  in 
whatever  direction  Sr  is  taken,  the  ratio  ipjtt  be  finite,  the  densitj- 
p  is  said  to  vary  continuously  at  P.     It  also 
Fio.  253.  varies  continuously  at  points  veiy  near  to  P. 

Take  then  a  point  P"  very  close  to  P,  and 
describe  round  it  as  centre  a  sphere  c^  nidinc 
r  equal  to  the  distance  of  P"  from  P.  P  lies  on 
the  surface  of  this  sphere,  and  the  attraction  on 
a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  matter  con- 
tained within  the  Bphere  is  ^vlcpr.  Let  the 
co-ordinates  of  /*"  be  a;  —  i,  y  —  q.  ^  -  ( ',  the 
component  attnction  along  the  axis  of  x  is 
JnApri/r  =  inkp^jS.  Hence  the  oompon^it 
field-intensity  due  to  the  matter  in  the  small  sphere  it>,  if  taken 
in  the  direction  of  x  increasing,  -  ijrkp(l3.  Similarly  the  com- 
ponent field  intensities  at  P  in  the  positive  directions  of  j/  and 
t  are  —  A^kpJijZ,  —  inkpiji.  At  a  point  P^,  the  co-ordinates  of 
which  relatively  to  P  are  dt,  di),  d^,  the  components  ^,  T,  Z  of 
iatal  field-intensity  can  only  differ  from  those  at  P  hy  amoimts 
dX=  ^irkpdil^,  dY=  &c.,  since  P^  is  on  the  external  surface 
and  P  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  thin  spherical  shell  between 
the  two  points.  -Hence,  identifying  d^,  drj,  d^  with  Ar,  di/,  dz 
we  get 

5«     3y     da 
OP  V      (46) 

l^^g-g— «•  1 

478.  Eqoipotential  Bui&ces.  Points  of  Biiiulihritun.  Oontonr- 
ing  a  Gravitational  Field.  — A  surface  drawn  in  a  field  of  gravita- 
tional force  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  has  the  same  value 
is  called  an  eguipolential  ew/ace.  Since  the  pot«ntisl  has  only  one 
value  for  any  point  P  in  the  field,  no  distinct  equipotential  surface* 
can  cut  one  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  an  equipotential 
surface  due  to  a  possible  distribution  to  intersect  itself,  and  for  an 
equipotential  surface  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sheets.  For  example. 
Fig.  25i  bHows  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  the  equipo- 
tential surfaces  due  to  two  equal  quantities  of  matter  ccmcentrated  at 
the  points  A,  B.  The  "  figure  of  eight "  curve  is  the  line  of  sec(a<Hi 
by  the  paper  of  an  equipotential  surface  intermediate  between  the 
closed  surfaces,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet,  which  lie  outside 
it,  and  the  surfaces  each  consisting  of  two  closed  sheets  EutTOundiug 
A  and  B  respectively. 

The  point  marked  P  in  Fig.  254  is  one  at  which  the  field-intraisity 
is  zero,  and  is  called  a  point  of  eqvUiltrium.  The  field-intensity  at 
two  poiittA  a,  b  of  the  surface,  on  the  two  sides  of  P,  are  outwatds 
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from  the  closed  sheet  in  each  case,  and  tlierefore  it  changes  sign  at  P 
in  passing  through  lero.  In  gravitational  fields  such  points  exist 
where  two  equipotential  surfaces,  due  to  two  separate  parts  into  which 
the  distribution  is  divided,  are  in  contact,  and  the  values  of  d  Vjdn  are 


equal  and  opposite  for  the  two.  Thus  we  have  a  line  of  equilibrium 
in  the  case  of  two  infinitely  long,  stmight,  parallel  and  uniform  rods. 
The  surfaces  of  equal  potential  for  the  two  rods  taken  separately  are 
right  circular  cylinder)),  and  there  is  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  rods 
and  parallel  to  them  at  which  the  field-intensity  is  zero.  A  full 
discussion  of  points  and  lines  of  equilibrium  in  electrical  fields  is 
given  in  Maxwell's  Elettrieily,  vol.  i.,  ohap.  vi. 

Successive  equipotential  surfaces  surrounding  a  uniform  spherical 
distribution,  or  its  equivalent  for  points  without  the  sphere,  a  central 
particle,  are   drawn  in    Fig.   25-'^. 

They  are  simply  concentric  apheri-  Fio.  255. 

cal  surfaces.  They  have  been  drawn 
for  potentials  diminishing  by  equal 
differences  as  the  distances  out- 
ward from  the  centre  increase,  and 
therefore  theirradii  are  in  harmonic 
progression,  that  is  as  I/n,l/{n-  1), 
l/(»-2). 

The  variation  of  distance  be- 
tween the  successive  equipotential 
surfaces  indicates  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  field -intensity.  Foi' 
if  at  any  place  Jr  be  the  distance 
from  the  surface  of  potential  V  to 
the  surface  of  potential  V-iV, 
the  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit 
particle  from  the  former  surface  to  the  second  against  the  attractive 
force  is  Pif,  where  P  is  the  average  force  which  must  be  applied  over 
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the  displacement  dr.  The  actual  field-intensity  F  is,  however,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  when  the  two  surfaces  are  brought  indefinitely 
cloee  F=d  V/dr,  that  is  at  any  equipotential  surface  the  field-intensity 
is  equal  to  thn  rate  at  whidi  the  potential  increases  outward  from 
the  surface.  Hence  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  between  two 
close  equipotential  surfaces  is  inversely  proportional  te  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  there  between  the  surfaces. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  important  result  that  if  a  gravitational 
field  be  oimtoured  by  constructing  equipotential  surfaces  for  successive 
equal  differences  of  potential  the  field-intensity  at  different  points 
can  be  compared  at  once  by  the  eye.  Where  the  surfaces  are  closer 
together  the  field-intensity  is  greater,  where  they  are  wider  apart 
the  field 'intensity  is  smaller. 

479.  Lines  of  Force. — As  we  have  just  seen,  the  component  field- 
intensity  in  any  directiou  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
potential  in  that  direction.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  variation  of  poten- 
tial along  an  equipotential  surface,  there  is  no  component  of  field- 
intensity  along  the  surface  in  any  direction.  The  resultant  field- 
intensity  at  any  point  of  the 
Fio.  !»'.  field    is     therefore    directed 

along  a  normal  to  the  equi- 
potential surface  at  any  point. 
This  leads  us  to  a  definition 
of  a  line  qf/otve  in  a  gravite- 
tional  field. 

Let  successive  equipoten- 
tial  surfaces  be  drawn  in  the 
field  for  indefinitely  small 
differences  of  potential.  Then 
let  (what  may  here  be  assumed 
as  always  possible)  a  system 
of  lines  be  drawn  such  that 
each  line  cuts  every  surface  of 
the  family  perpendicularly. 
Each  of  these  fines  is  called  a 
line  o//orce.  If  a  free  particle 
of  unit  mass  acted  on  only  by 
the  attractive  force  of  the  distribution  of  matter  move  in  the  field, 
it  will  move  along  a  line  of  force,  and  ite  acceleration  at  each  instant 
will  equal  the  field-intensity. 

The  lines  of  force  for  any  field  of  which  equipotential  surfaces  are 
known  may  therefore  be  drawn  at  once  by  drawing  a  line  starting 
from  any  point  of  an  equipotential  surface  and  continuing  it  outwards 
and  inwai^s,  cut^ng  the  surfaces  always  at  right  angles  untal  the  line 
passes  off  to  infinity  or  arrives  at  a  point  of  convergence  or  divergence 
of  different  lines  of  force. 

The  radial  lines  in  Fig.  255'  are  lines  of  icave  lying  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  for  the  uniform  spherical  distribution.  The  equipoten- 
tial surfaces  for  another  case,  that  of  two  equal  point-charges  of 
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matter,  U  shown  in  Ftg.  254,  and  the  direction  of  a  few  of  the  lines 
of  force  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  SoO  shows  tines  of  force  and  Bections  of  the  equipoteatial 
surfaces  for  a  uniform  rod  of  attracting  matter  coincident  with  the 
dotted  line  in  the  centre  of  the  diagram.  A6  has  heen  shown,  the 
line  of  force  at  any  point  bisects  the  angle  between  the  lines  drawn 


from  the  point  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  the  sections 
of  the  equipotential  surfaces  by  a  plane  through  the  rod  are  confoctil 
ellipses  having  the  extremities  of  the  rod  as  foci.  The  surfaces  are 
therefore  confocal  ellipsoids  of  revolution. 

The  lines  of  force  lie  in  planes  through  the  rod,  and  are  a  system 
of  hyperbolas  confocal  with  the  ellipsoids. 

480.  Oraphical  Constractfon  of  E<iaiPotential Carres. — A  family  of 
equipotential  curves  due  to  an  attracting  system,  of  which  the  matter 
is  concentrated  a.t  two  centres,  may  be  drawn  by  the  following  simple 
method,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  first  by  Clerk  Maxwell. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  '2i>~  for  the  case  of  quantities  of  matter, 
7ll^  =  5  units,  m,  =  20  units,  situated  at  the  points  A  and  B  re^pec- 

A  series  of  potentials  proceeding  by  equal  differences  is  fii'st 
chosen.  The  radii  of  the  circles  which  sh^  have  these  potentials 
are  then  calculated  for  the  charge  at  each  centre  separately. 

If  r,,  7-,  be  the  radii  for  the  centres  A,  B  of  the  cu-cles  at  which 
T»,,  m,  would  separately  produce  a  potential  I',  clearly  i-j/r,  =  ni|/m,. 

Now  let  these  circles  be  drawn  round  the  centres  A,  B,  and  let 
each  series  be  numbered  1,  2,  'A,  ...  from  the  innermost  outwards. 
The  two  series  of  circles  will  intersect.    Take  any  point  of  intersection ; 
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let  A,  £  be  the  numbers  of  the  two  circles  which  there  iutet^^ct,  the 
potential  at  that  point  b  proportional  to  A  +  A.  Immediately  adjoin- 
ing will  be  an  intersection  of  the  circle  A  +  1  of  one  series  with  the 
circle  A  -  1  of  the  other.  The  potential  here  is  of  the  same  value  as 
before,  since  the  potential  of  the  point  is  proportional  toA  +  l+/r-l 
or  A  +  A,  Join  tiie  two  points  of  intersection  by  a  short  line,  and 
repeat  this  process  until  a  complete  curve  has  been  drawn. 

This  method  is  applicable  in  a  modified  way  when  the  number  of 
centres  exceeds  two.  The  equipotential  curves  for  a  pair  of  centres 
are  drawn  as  just  described  and  aie  numbered  off  by  fiieir  potentials, 
that  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  intersecting  circles  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  A  set  of  circles  is  then  drawn  for  a  third  centre,  of 
radii  corresponding  to  those  for  the  first  two,  but  on  the  scale  deter- 


mined by  the  point-charge  at  the  centre.  These  are  then  numbeied 
like  the  others.  They  intersect  the  equipotential  curves,  and  the 
equipotential  curves  for  the  three  centres  are  obtained  by  drawing 
curves  through  the  points  of  equal  potential  given  by  the  intersec- 
tions of  circles  and  curves  which  have  an  equal  sum  o(  numbers. 

If  these  curves  be  then  numbered  off  by  their  potentials,  the 
equipotential  curves  for  four  centres  can  be  obtained  by  combinirig 
in  like  manner  with  the  curves  the  circles  for  the  fourth  centre,  and 
so  on  for  any  number  of  centres. 

Lines  of  force  will  start  from  every  centre  at  which  a  point-charge 
i.-i  situated,  and  they  can  be  drawn  by  storting  from  such  a  point, 
drawing  the  line  at  first  radially  outwards  (since  the  equipotential 
surfaces  very  close  to  a  point-charge  must  be  circles  round  it)  and 
thereafter  carrying  the  line  forward  at  right  angles  to  the  successive 
equipotential  curves, 

481.  CoDJngacy  of  Eiiuipotential  Ourves  and  Lines  of  Force. — 
Equipotential  curves  and  Unes  of  force  in  a  plane  diagram  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  sets  of  curves,  the  individual  members  of  each  of 
which  cut  orthogonally  the  curves  oF  the  other  set.     It  is  possible. 
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therefore,  to  reg&rd  either  set  as  equipotential  curves  and  the  other 
as  the  correspondiiig  lines  of  force.  This  conjugate  property  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the  closed  equi- 
potential  curves  in  Figs.  2d4  and  358  due  to  the  charges  situated  at 
A,  B  are  exactly  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  electric  currents 
flowing  in  straight  conducting  wires  passing  through  A  and  B  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper.  The  current-intensities  at  J,  B,  have  the 
ratio  (equality  in  Fig.  254, 1  to  4  in  Fig.  257)  of  the  charges  supposed, 
in  the  gravitational  case  here  considered,  to  be  situated  9.t  A,  B. 

The  lines  of  force  of  the  gravitational  case  in  Figs.  254,  257 
ore  for  the  electric  currents  curved  (cylindncal)  surfaces  each  passing 
through  one  of  the  straight  wires  of  which  A  B  represent  the 
sections  by  the  plane  of  the  paper.  These  are  the  equipotential 
surfaces  of  the  magnetic  field  given  by  the  currents. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  the  reader  should  notice  here  the 
intimate  bearing  on  many  different  parts  of  physics  of  the  theory  of 
what  has  been  odled  the  Jfetotonian  poUntial,  the  potential  of  forces 
of  attraction  (and  repxilsion)  which  obey  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance. 

482.  Inbes  of  Force. — Upon  an  equipotential  surface  drawn  in  a 
field  of  force  let  a  small  closed  curve  be  marked  out.  The  lines  of 
force  which  pass  through  the  points  of  the  curve  mark  out  a  tubular 
surface,  which  is  called  a  tube  of  foree.  Let  a  closed  surface  betaken, 
made  up  of  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  force  enclosed  betiveen  two  equi- 


potential surfaces  met  by  the  tube.  The  field -intensity  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ends  of  the  tube;  let  its  values  at  the  two  ends  be  f  „  F^ 
the  areas  of  its  ends  dS,,  dS,.  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force 
outwards  over  the  closed  surface  is  -  F^dS,  +  FjiS,,  since  there  is  no 
component  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  there  be  no 
matter  within  the  portion  of  the  tube  considered  the  surface  integral 
of  normal  force  over  the  tube  is  zero,  and  therefore 

F,dS^  =  F,dS^.  (47) 

As  the  tube  widens  therefore  the  value  of  F  falls  off,  so  that  the 
product  of  the  mean  field- intensity  by  the  urea  dS  is  constant  all 
along  the  tube. 

It  the  area  dS  be  so  chosen  tliat  FdS=  1  the  tube  is  called  a 
unit  tube.  The  surface  integral  of  normal  force  taken  over  a  closed 
swface  which  surrounds  any  part  of  the  distribution  is  cleHrly 
equal  to  the  number  of  unit-tubes  which  cross  the  .sui-faiM)  from 
within  over  the  number  which  enter  it  from  without,  and  thus  as 
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i  456,  : 


-4n'itif(,  if  Af,  denote  the  quantity  of 


we  have  seen  i 

matter  within  the  surface. 

The  number  of  unit-tubes  here  referred  to  is  often  in  electrical 

applications  referred  to  as  the  number  of  /tnot  of  forte  croesing  the 

surface.     When  the  phrase  "number  of  lines  of  force"  is  used  in 

such  a  connection,  it  is  really  unit-lui^  that  are  meant,  if  the  idea 

to  be  conveyed  has  any  definit«uesB. 

48S.  DlBcontlimlty  of  Normal  Foica  at  SiirfacfrJ)ijrtri1mtion  of 

Hatter. — Let  now  a  tube  of  force  crora  a  surface  on  which  is  distri- 
buted matter  of  surface  dennty  a. 
yia-  369.  xhe  direction  of  the  tube  will  not 

be  necessarily  the  game  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  surface.  If  it 
be  inclined  to  the  surface  on  one 
side,  the  angle  of  inclination  on 
the  other  side  will  be  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  matter  on  the 
surface. 

Take  a  closed  surface  consist- 
ing of  two  sections  A,  B  (Fig. 
Sr)9)  of  the  tube  near  the  surface 
on  the  two  sides,  and  let  /'„  F, 
be  the  field  intensities  tA  A,  £. 
If  dSj^,  dS,  be  the  areas  of  the 

sections^  and  dS  the  area  of  the  surface  element  C  interoept«d  by 

tiie  tube    ~-F,dS,  +  FjdS,   is  the  surface  integral  of  nonnal  force 

over  the  dosed  surface,  and  we  have 


FjlS,'F,dS^=  ^Ank^dS. 


(48) 


But  if  the  normals  drawn  from  the  surface  on  the  two  sides  make 
angles  d„  d,  with  the  lines  of  force  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3>'>!l, 
dS.=dSooe6„  dS.'^dScixB,,  and  hence  wa  obtain 


F-cobB,-  F,cose  = 


-iwkir. 


{43) 


/'fCOsO,  is  the  norma]  force  from  the  surface  on  the  side  S, 
F^ooedj  the  normal  force  towards  the  surface  on  the  side  A.  If  we 
denote  by  ^j,  N^  the  normal  forces yrom  the  surface  on  the  two  aides 
wehave  jr,=  -F^vmBi,  JV,  =  F,ix»e„  so  that  (49)  becomes 


^,  +  N,  +  4irA<r 


(50) 


The  components  of  field-intensity  taken  normal  to  the  surface- 
element  dS  on  the  two  sides  are  thus,  because  of  the  term  4irjl<r  in 
(49)  or  (60),  discontinuous.  The  tangential  components  of  /'„  /', 
are,  however,  continuous,  that  is 


(51) 


The  tube  of  force,  therefore,  sufiers  a  species  of  Kfraotion. 
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*484.  Oraj^hical  Bepreaentation  of  Potential  and  Force  fOT 
Thick  Spherical  Shell. — It  is  instructive  to  represent  graphically  the 
potential  and  force  in  the  fields  of  simple  distributions.  Fig.  2f>U 
taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait'ti  yatural  Philotopky  nhowa  the^ie 
quantities  for  the  case  of  a  thick  spherical  shell  of  uniform  density 
f>,  and  internal  and  external  radii  a,  a. 

Since  the  field  is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  the  shell  the 
Force  is  radial  at  every  point.  Hence  if  a  spherical  surface  con- 
centric with  the  shell,  and  of  radius  r  be  described,  we  have  by 
§  4ri3  for  any  part  on  that  surface. 


d¥  _,M 


whore  M 
surface. 

Again  for  this 
has  the  form 


(52) 

the  total    quantity  of  attracting  matter   within  tlie 

the  reader  may  prove,  Poisson's  equation 


dr' 


-4TrAp- 


and  ^Vldt'cxn  be  calculated  from  rfK/<&' easily  by  this  equation. 

There  are  three  possible  cases  (1)  0<»-<a,  (2)  a<»-<a',  (3) 
a'  <  r  <  Qo.  For  these  the  values  of  M,  V,  -d  Vjdr,  d"  i'/dr*  are  as 
in  the  fallowing  table  : 


The  variations  of  V,  ~  dVjdr,  (PVjdr*  are  shown  in  Fig.  iGO.  It 
will  be  seen  that  V,  represented  by  the  curve  LMN,  is  constant, 
having  the  value  0£,  from  0  to  A,  that  is  within  the  hoOow  space, 
faUs  off  slowly  at  first  then  more  rapidly  from  A  bo  B,  that  is  within 
the  shell,  and  finally  approaches  zero  asymptotically  as  r  increases 
towards  infinity. 
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The  value  of  dV/dr  is  shown  by  the  curve  J i*!?.  Thw  dV/dr 
increases  numerically  from  A  to  £,  starting  with  the  value  0,  and 
ending  with  HP,  then  the  direction  of  the  curve  suddenly  changes  and 
dVjdr  falls  off  asymptotically  towards  zero  as  r  approaches  infinity. 

Finally  c^'F/cir*  is  zero  within  the  hollow  space,  and  is  represented 
for  other  points  by  the  curves  RS,  TU.     There  is  a  discontinuity  in 


FIO.  280. 
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the  value  of  d^Vjdr^,  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  cu»-ve  for  dV/dr,  as 
shown  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  ordinate  from  the  negative  v^ue 
BS  to  the  positive  BT. 

"485.  Direct  Problem  of  Potential.— We  ai-e  unable  to  deal  here 
at  lenglh  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  potential  for 
different  given  surface -distributions  (what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kelvin -Diricblet  problem),  but  we  shall  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions and  deal  with  a,  few  important  cases.  Ctmsider  a  closed 
surface  S,  ccnsisting  it  may  be  of  two  or  more  mutually  exclusive 
detached  surfaces.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  in  one  of  its  forms 
that  of  finding  a  function  V  which,  as  well  as  its  first  and  second 

re-rate  of  variation,  is  single-Talued  and  continuous  throughout 
space  external  to  S,  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  throughout  that 
space,  is  zero  at  every  point  at  an  infinit«  distance  from  the  attract- 
ing matter,  and  has  (1)  certain  assigned  values  at  the  surface  or 
surfaces  S,  or  (2)  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dVjdn,  the  rat*" 
of  variation  of  V  along  the  normal  from  the  surface  to  the  field,  at 
every  point  of  S,  or  (8)  has  cei-tain  assigned  values  at  some  of  these 
surfaces,  and  gives  certain  assigned  values  of  dVjdn  at  the  others. 
A  continuous  single  valued  function  satisfying  Laplace's  equation  in 
a  certain  region  of  space  is  said  to  be  Aarmonic  in  that  region. 

The  problem  just  stated  is  the  problem  most  geneitdly  to  be 
solved,  but  the  region  thiwughout  which  F  is  to  be  fonnd  in  some 
citseH  is  the  simply  connected  (see  §  486)  space  within  one  or  mni-e 
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closed  BurfaceB  for  which  either  the  value  of  Tor  the  value  of  dVjdn 
is  given  for  every  point. 

It  is  to  be  oteerved  that  the  variation  of  V  from  the  value 
it  has  at  any  point  of  the  space  considered  to  the  value  which 
it  takes  at  the  surface,  is  to  be  taken  along  a  path  drjiwn  froiu 
one  point  to  the  other  without  passing  across  the  boundaiy  of 
the  space  considered. 

lie  question  a8  to  whether  this  problem  has  a  solution  has  bet;n 
treated  by  several  writers,  among  whom  are  Lord  Kelvin,  Lejeune 
Dirichlet,  E.  Neumann,  and  Poincari,  A  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  subject  ia  given  in  M.  Poinoar^'s  treatise  entitled  Theork  du 
PoterUiel  NewUmien. 

*48G.  T7nliiiienesB  of  Solution  of  Potential  Problem.  Oonnectivity 
of  Spaces,— The  question  whether  a  function  Fdoes  or  does  not  exist 
in  all  cases  we  shall  not  here  consider.  In  the  cases  with  which  we 
shall  be  (»ncerned  in  the  present  work,  the  question  is  answered  by 
the  discovery  of  the  function.  What  is  therefore  of  much  greater 
importance  is  the  theorem,  which  is  easily  proved,  that  if  one  solution 
is  obtained  it  is  the  only  solution.  This  theorem  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Let  F  be  a  value  of  the  potential  (that  is  of  course  a  func- 
tion of  the  co-ordinates)  which  satisfies  I^place's  equation  throughout 
a  given  simply  eomiected  apace,  and  fulfils  the  required  conditions  at 
the  stu^ace,  and  let  if  possible  V  be  aiwlker  function  which  does  the 
same  things.     We  ah^  prove  that  throughout  the  space  V=  V . 

A  nmplyconnecUd  space  in  one  in  which  if  any  closed  pathbedmwn  I'.e 
the  path  can  be  contracted  to  zero  without  passing  anywhei-e  out  of  fKrcHc 
the  space.  Such  a  space  is  that  within  a  spherical  surface  or  within 
a  surince  to  which  a  spherical  surface  can  be  deformed  without 
bringing  one  part  of  the  surface  into  contact  with  another,  or  the 
whole  space  extending  to  infinity  everywhere  outside  one  such 
surface,  or  outside  two  or  more  distinct  surfaces  of  this  kind,  or  the 
space  between  one  such  surface  and  any  number  of  such  surfaces 
external  to  one  another  but  contained  within  the  first. 

An  example  of  a  space  which  is  not  simply  connected  is  that 
within  the  surface  of  an  anchor-ring.  A  closed  curve  can  obviously 
be  drawn  within  such  a  space  which  cannot  be  contracted  to  zero 
without  passing  outside  the  space — for  example,  the  circular  axis  of 
the  ring  is  such  a  curve.  The  space  may  he  rendered  simply  connected 
by  dewing  across  the  ring  at  any  place  a  diaphragm  which  no  closed 
curve  is  to  cross.  All  closed  curves  can  then  evidently  be  shrunk 
to  zero  without  passing  out  of  the  space.  The  anchor  ring  space 
is  said  to  be  doiibly  ctmnected.  Again,  an  anchor  ring  with  one  side 
branch  as  in  Fig.  361  requires  two  diaphragms  to  be  rendered  singly 
connected.  The  connectivity  of  a  space  is  always  designated  by  a 
number  gi-eater  than  tiie  number  of  diaphi-agms  which  are  necessary 
to  render  the  space  simply  connected.  The  space  within  the 
double  ring  is  thus  triply  connected.  It  can  be  reduced  to  a  simply 
connected  space  by  diaphragms  across  the  ring  at  A,B. 

Let  U  denote  the  difierenee  V  -  V  of  the  two  functions  which 
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fulfil  all  the  cooditions  stated  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
potential.  Then  U  is  also  &  solution  which  gives  zero  values  of  the 
potential  at  the  bounding  surface.     Consider  the  integral 


/{(l^)'^(ID'^(f)> 


/"^^-Z'''' 


(where  dB  denotes  an  element  of  space)  taken  throughout  the  space 
to  which  the  Holntione  apply.  Integrating  hj  parts  we  transform 
it  to 

UdJB,  (54) 

where  the  fii«t  integral  is  taken  over  the  bounding  surface  and 
U.dUjdn  in  it  denote  respectively  the  value  of  U,  and  the  rate  of 
variation  of  U  per  unit  distance  along  the  normal  drawn'outward 
from  the  surface ;  the  other  integral  is  taken  throughout  the 
enclosed  space. 

Wherever  on  the  bounding  surface  the  potential  is  given 
there  U  =  0,  for  there  V  and  V  coincide  in  value,  and  » here 
dl'liln   has  its  value  assigned    there  dUjdn  is   zero.     Hence  the 

Fio.  261. 


surface  integral  is  zero.  Also  Kiuce  throughout  the  space  ?'?'=<■. 
and  also  V'V  =  ^),  7*f'=0  also  holds  throughout  the  space.  Hence 
the  second  integral  on  the  right  vanishes,  and  the  integral  considered 
is  zero  throughout  the  whole  space.  Hence  everywhere  in  the  space 
aCV3j;  =  8iV?i>  =  0t7(');  =  O,that  is  since  (7  is  zero  at  the  bounding 
surface  it  must  also  be  zei'o  throughout  the  whole  space.  Henre 
everywhere  r=  I",  and  there  is  only  one  solution. 

The  necessity  for  wimple  connectirity  of  the  space  arises  from 
that  of  making  the  surface  integral  on  the  right  perfectly  definite. 
The  integral  on  the  left  is  not  equal  to  the  two  integrals  on  the  right 
for  a  multiply  connected  space  if  only  the  actual  bounding  surface  of 
the  space  is  considered  in  the  first  integral  on  the  right.  The 
surfaces  given  by  the  two  sides  of  each  diaphragm  required  for 
reduction  to  simple  connectivity  must  be  introduced  to  render  the 
equation  applicable. 

*4K7.  Qtmu's  Fonction. — The  solution  of  the  direct  problem  of 
the  potential  can  be  effected  in  a  number  of  impoi-tant  cases  by  a 
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method  due  to  Oreen  in  which  certain  functions  invented  by  that 
mathematician  play  a  very  important  part. 

Consider  the  apace  extenia]  to  a  closed  sui-face  .S',  and  let  /'  be 
any  point  in  that  space,  Q  a  fixed  point  the  distance  of  which  from 
any  element  £!  of  the  surface  ix  r.  Then  kjr  ie  the  potential 
produced  at  ^  by  a  unit  particle  at  Q.  Now  consider  a  function  G 
of  the  coordinates  which  satisfies  laplace'fi  equation  throughout  the 
space  considered,  is  7,ero  at  infinity,  and  is  equal  to  -  kjr  at  eveiy 
element  E.  Then  if  U  denote  G  +  kjr,  U  is  a  function  which  is  zero 
at  every  point  cf  the  surface,  and  is  harmonic  (§  4)4''>)  and  finite 
throughout  the  external  space  except  at  Q  where  it  is  infinite. 

The  function  G  IB  what  is  properly  called  Orten'a /unettMi,  though 
sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the  function  C.  G  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  potential  at  each  element  A'  produced  by  the  unit 
charge  at  Q.  [In  electricity  it  is  the  potential  at  each  point  of  iS 
and  at  every  external  point,  due  to  the  induced  electiical  diRtributiou 
called  into  existence  on  a  conducting  sui-face  coinciding  with  A',  and 
maintained  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  a  unit  positive  charge  at 
an  external  point  Q.] 

A  certain  reciprocal  property  is  posMtised  by  Green's  functions 
which  may  here  be  demonstrated.  Let  G  be  the  value  of  Green's 
function  at  a  point  P,  when  the  unit  particle  is  situated  at  Q,  and 
G"  the  value  of  Green'it  function  at  Q  when  the  unit  particle  in 
situated  at  P,  then  G  =  G'. 

Since  G  is  harmonic  throughout  the  external  space  it  must  be  the 
potential  due  to  a  distribution  of  matter  either  on  or  within  the 
surface  S.  Let,  if  possible,  a  surface-distribution  over  S  which  would 
produce  the  potential  —  kjr  at  a  point  just  external  t«  any  other 
element  E'  of  the  surface  be  assigned,  and  let  a  be  the  matter  per 
unit  of  area  on- the  element  <26'  at  E.     Then  we  should  have 


J  We        r' 


where  E'E  is  the  distance  from  E'  to  E,  and  r  the  distance  E'Q,  and 
the  integral  is  taken  over  the  whole  surface  S.  But  this  surface 
distribution  must  produce  not  only  the  potential  G  at  each  element 
of  the  surface  but  at  every  external  point.  For  the  potential  is 
harmonic  at  every  external  point  and  has  the  assigned  surface 
values,  and  as  we  have  seen  there  cannot  be  two  potential  functiouK 
which  do  this. 

Now  the  potential  at  P  due  to  this  surface-distribution  is 
kj'vdSjBP,  where  as  stated  a  is  the  density  at  E  of  the  surface  dis- 
tribution which  just  counteracts  for  every  element  of  the  surface  the 
potential  due  to  the  unit  particle  at  Q.  But  if  a\  denote  the  density 
at  ^  of  the  surface  distribution  which  would  produce  the  potential 
—  kjEP  at  each  element  E,  that  is,  just  counteract  the  potential  due 
to  a  unit  particle  at  P,  we  have  -  l/EP=/tr,'dS  jEE'.  Hence  the 
potential  at  P  just  found  for  the  other  case  is 
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But  this  may  be  written  also 

nnd  kfadSjEE'  is  evidently  the  potential  at  E'  due  to  the  charge 
whi(^  just  countera«te  the  poteu^al  due  to  unit  charge  at  Q,  for  it 
has  the  value  -  kjE'Q.     Hence  the  i-eciprocal  proposition  is  proved, 

*488.  Idea  of  NegatiTe  Matter. — This  proof  of  the  proposition 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  surface  distribution  can  be  found 
which  gives  over  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  a  unit  charge 
situated  at  any  point  Q.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  justify  this 
assumption. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  use  is  really  made  of  the  notion 
already  referred  to  of  negative  matter,  an  idea  which  we  shall  have 
to  employ  in  dealing  with  problems  in  electrostatics.  Now  it  is 
possible  (as  we  shall  see  in  vol.  iii.)  to  have  a  metallic  surface  of 
any  form  at  zero  potential  in  presence  of  any  external  distribution  of 
electricity,  and  therefore  the  distribution  on  the  surface  just  counter- 
acts at  the  surface  the  potential  due  to  the  external  distribution. 
This  distribution  reversed  would  produce  at  each  point  of  the  surface 
a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  there  by  the  external  distribution. 
A  distribution  of  gravitational  mutter  following  the  same  law  rf 
surface-density  would  give  a  potential  at  the  surface  proportional  to 
that  due  to  an  external  distribution  of  matter  corresponding  to  the 
external  electrical  distribution.  Her.ce  the  surface- distribution  is 
physically  possible. 

*4B9.  Closed  Surface- Distribntion  producing  Internal  FotentuI 
due  to  External  Matter.— Further  it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the 
poteutial  at  the  surface  due  to  the  external  distribution  and  the 
counteracting  surface-shell  of  matter,  is  zero,  the  potential  at  every 
point  within  the  aurfuce  is  zero  also.  The  Surface-distribution  thus 
not  only  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  external  one  at  the  surface,  but 
also  does  so  for  every  internal  point.  This  counteracting  surface- 
shell  is  therefore  a  distribution  which,  if  reversed  in  sign,  gives  a 
potential  at  every  point  within  the  surface  equal  to  that  produced  by 
the  external  distribution.  It  remains  to  determine  the  density  at 
each  element  of  the  surface. 

Since  the  potential  due  to  the  (unreversed)  surface  and  external 
distributions  has  a  constant  (zero)  value  within  the  surfikce,  there  is 
no  field -intensity  within  the  surface.  There  is  thei-efore  no  com- 
ponent, normal  or  tangential,  close  to  the  surface  inside,  and  the 
field -in  tensity  just  outside  is,  by  the  i-esults  obtained  in  §  -184  for  a 
tube  of  force  crossing  a  surface  distribution,  normal  to  the  surface 
and  of  amount  —Atrka,  where  <r  is  the  surface-density  at  the  point 
where  the  normal  is  drawn.     If  then  dP/dn  be  the  field- intensity 
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outwurda  from  the  surface  due  to  both  surface  and  external  matter 
the  density  required  is  given  by  the  equation 

If  then  dVjdn  can  be  determined  the  surface  density  can  be 

The  potential  at  external  paints  due  to  this  surface-shell  is  a 
h>(rmoiiic  function  and  vanishes  at  infinity,  and  since  it  produces  a 
specified  system  of  values  at  the  surface,  it  is  the  only  potential 
function  and  the  distribution  is  the  only  distribution  whitji  can  be 
found  to  do  so. 

"We  shall  find  (see  §  492)  Green's  function  in  one  or  two  siiuple 
cases,  but  further  use  of  it  as  ft  method  of  finding  distributions  will 
be  deferred  until  the  need  for  them  arises  in  connection  with  elec- 
tricity. 

*490.  Sui&ce  Distribntion  EqniTnleiit  to  Internal  Distoibntion. 
— A  very  important  result  regai-ding  equivalence  of  distributions  may, 
however,  be  noticed  here.  Consider  an  equipotential  surface  of  any 
distribution,  which  may,  to  take  the  most  general  case,  be  partly 
external  partly  internal  to  the  surface.  The  field -intensity  at  every 
point  of  it  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  has  the  value  dVjdn.  We 
have  seen,  §  456,  that 

^^-dS=  -UkMi,  (50) 

where  Mf  is  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  within  the  surface.  If 
now  the  matter  within  the  surface  be  distributed  over  the  equi- 
potential surface  with  surface  density  a,  so  that  at  each  point 
—  ■iicko  =  dVjdn,  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  surface  will  not 
be  altered,  and  the  external  field  will  be  the  same  as  before. 

For  suppose  that  the  internal  distribution  is  removed  :  the  sui'face 
will  in  general  cease  to  be  one  of  equal  potential.  Let  then  such  a 
distribution,  if  necessary,  of  negative  matter,  or  partly  of  po-^iitive 
and  partly  of  negative  matter,  be  made  over  the  surface  as  brings  the 
surface  throughout  to  zero  potential.  Since  there  is  no  internal 
distribution  the  potential  throughout  the  internal  space  is  also  sero. 

Now  distribute  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  each  point  of  the  surface  to  the  potential  it  had 
originally.  The  potential  at  each  point  of  the  external  space  close  to 
the  surface  is  now  what  it  was  with  the  original  distribution,  that  is 
the  distribution  now  on  the  surface  produces  at  every  such  point  just 
the  potential  that  the  original  internal  distribution  produced.  Leb 
this  be  Vy  To  Y,  corresponds  a  value  1'^,'  of  the  potential  produced 
by  the  surface  distribution  at  each  point  of  external  space.  But  it 
ba«  been  proved  that  corresponding  to  a  given  value  V^oi  the  potential 
a.t  a  surface  due  to  a  distribution  upon  or  within  the  surface,  there 
can  only  be  one  value  of  the  potential  at  external  points.     Hence  the- 
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potential  at  all  external  points,  and  also  the  field  of  force,  is  the  same 
for  the  surface  as  for  the  original  distribution. 

Now  consider  a  tube  of  force  croesing  the  surface  distribution. 
Since  the  field -intensity  within  is  zero,  the  tube  starts  Dormally  oat- 
wards  from  the  surface,  and  wc  have  —  dV/dn  =  ijcier.  Further,  since 
as  we  have  just  seen  dV/dn,  the  field-intensity  just  outside  the  siu:- 
.  face,  is  the  same  as  it  was  before,  we  must  have 

/'2d.S'=  -Ukf^dti=  -4^iir„  (57) 

as  stated  in  the  theorem. 

This  theorem  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  one.  If  any  surfaces 
whal^ever,  open  or  closed,  and  whether  eqiiipotential  or  not,  be 
described  in  a  field  of  gravitational  force,  it  is  poesible  to  find  one, 
and  only  one  distribution  of  matter  over  these  surfaces  which  shall 
produce  at  every  point  of  them,  and  at  every  point  of  space  separated 
by  those  of  the  surfaces  which  are  closed  or  infinite,  the  same  potential 
as  is  produced  in  the  actual  case.  The  proof  of  this  theorem  cannot 
be  entered  on  here,  and  would  involve  a  discussion  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kelvin-Dirichlet  problem.  The  reader  may  refer 
to  the  work  of  M.  Poincar*  referred  to  above,  and  to  a  paper  of 
bis  in  the  Ameriean  Joumai  qf  Mathematics  for  1898. 

491.  Spherical  Diatribntion  Equivalent  to  Sztemal  Point- 
Charge.  Electric  Images.  Centrobaric  DlBtrilnitioiu. — An  impor- 
tant example  of  Green's  function  is  the  following.     It  is  required  to 


find  a  distribution  over  a  spherical  surface  which  f co'  all  points  on  and 
within  the  surface  will  produce  a  potential  equal  to  that  produced  by 
a  single  particle  at  an  external  point  F.  Liet  AEA'  repreeeoit  a 
central  section  of  the  spherical  surface  by  the  paper,  and  let  the  line 
from  /■  through  the  centre  0  meet  the  circle  in  .<4,  ^'.  Let  G  divide 
OA  so  that  OG:  OA  =  OA  :  OF,  and  denote  OF,  OG,  OA,  EF,  GE  by 
f,f,  «i  i;  r.  Then  if  £  be  any  point  on  the  sphere,  we  hmefja 
=  ajf,  BO  that  the  triangles  OGE,  OEF  are  similar.  Hence //>' 
=  OEIEF=ajr,  and  ilr=fjar.  Hence  a  quantity  malf  (that  is 
mfja)  at  G  will  produce  the  same  potential  kmjr  at  £  as  a  quantity 
M  At  F  would  produce  at  the  same  point. 
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If  then,  according  to  §  488,  a  distribution  of  amount  rmt]f  be  made 
over  the  surface  ao  that  the  potential  of  the  surface  may  be  at  each 
point  that  due  to  in  at  /',  the  potential  at  each  point  of  the  internal 
apace  will  also  be  equal  to  that  due  to  m  at  X 

For  if  this  distribution  were  made  with  negative  matter  the 
potential  at  E  would  be  zero,  and  bo  the  potential  at  each  point  of 
the  surface  being  zero  the  potential  at  every  internal  point  would  be 
zero.  The  negative  distribution  tbuB  counteracts  the  potential  due 
to  m  at  /"  for  all  points  on  or  in  the  sphere,  and  therefore  when 
reversed  gives  at  each  such  point  the  same  potential  as  does  m.  at  F. 

Let  the  negative  distribution  exist,  so  that  the  potential  within 
the  sphere  is  zero,  the  outward  force  just  external  \a  E  vf,  then 
—  Whu,  if  o-  be  the  surface  density  (sign  included).  But  the  force 
consists  of  two  components,  one  towards  F  of  amount  kmJT^,  and 
the  other  along  GE  of  amount  km,{ajf)JT''.  The  former  resolves 
into  two  components  along  EO  and  OF,  which  are  proportional  to 
these  lines.  These  components  are  kmajt'  and  kmfjr'  respectively. 
The  latter  resolves  into  two  components  along  OE,  60,  the  amounts 
of  whichare respectively Ama7/»'''and  knia/'/fr'\  But/'/r'' =  o'//'*''^ 
enAajf  =fja,  so  that  f' Ir'^^fjar',  and  the  last  written  component 
becomes  kmfjr".  It  is  therefoi'O  equal  and  opposite  to  the  com- 
ponent along  OF  of  the  force  in  the  direction  EF. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  components  along  the  radius, 
namely,  kmajj*  from  E  to  0,  and  kma'jjr''  from  0  to  B.  The  latter, 
which  may  be  written  km/^jav*,  is  the  greater,  and  therefore  the 
resultant  force  is  from  0  to  E,  and  is  of  amount  km(f'  -  a')/ar'. 
Hence  for  the  density  of  matter  at  E  we  have 


Hence  a  density  o-  given  by  the  equation 


(58) 


(5») 


will  just  produce  at  every  point  of  the  surface  and  at  eveiy  external 
point  the  same  potential  as  is  produced  by  a  particle  of  mass  majftiX, 
O,  and  produces  at  every  internal  point  the  same  potential  as  is 
produced  by  the  particle  m  at  P. 

The  two  point-charges,  -  malfat  G  and  ineX  F,  together  keep 
the  spherical  surface,  at  zero  potential.  A  distribution  of  density 
-wi(/'-a')/4jrar'  on  the  surface,  with  m  at  F,  does  the  same 
thing,  and  moreover  produces  the  same  potential  at  every  external 
point  as  would  be  produced  by  -  majf  at  G,  and  at  every  internal 
point  counteracts  the  potential  due  to  m  at  F.  The  charge  at  G 
is  called  the  electric  image  of  the  charge  at  F.  The  theory  of 
electric  images  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
theory  of  electric  inversion   enables  many  problems  to  be  solved 
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which  could  only  be  overcome  with  great  difficulty  by  ordinarj- 
analysis.     (See  vol.  iii.  of  the  present  work.) 

The  whole  quantity  of  matter  on  the  spherical  surface,  as  may 
easily  be  verified  by  dirtwt  integration,  is  wiajf,  so  that  we  have  here 
a  distribution  which  attracts  every  external  particle  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  collected  at  the  eccentric  point  Q.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  are  called  centrobaric  distributions  (see  §  604  below), 

*492.  Sphere  Built  ap  of  Oentrobaric  Shells. — Let  now  /'and  G 
be  kept  fixed,  and  successive  spheres  (Fig.  2fi3)  be  described  with 
respect  to  which  F,  G  are  inverse  points.  This  proces,-)  can  be  con- 
tinued, the  spheres  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  centres 
approach  G,  until  the  whole  space  within  the  outer  sphere  has  been 


ilivided  up  into  thin  spherical  shells,  each  consisting  of  the  space 
between  two  successive  surfaces.  Now  a  distribution  on  any  one 
of  these  spheres,  the  sui-face-density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  of  each  element  of  the  surface  from  F,  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  surface  distribution  just  stated  ;  that  is,  it 
produces  at  all  potnU  external  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would 
be  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  (m'  say)  of  matter  at  G,  and  at 
all  points  internal  to  itself  the  same  potential  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  quantity  mfja  situated  at  F. 

Hence  a  succession  of  such  surface  distributions  made  upon  the 
spheres  described  as  stated  would  be  a  centrobaric  distribution  of 
matter  ;  that  is,  it  would  give  the  same  field  for  all  external  points  as 
would  be  given  by  the  same  total  quantity  of  matter  placed  at  G. 

Further,  the  distance  between  two  successive  spheres,  the  thick- 
ness that  is  of  a  shell,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
point  considered  from  F.  For  let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  C 
of  one  of  these  spheres  fi-om  C  the  centre  of  the  outer  sphere,  on 
which  are  situated  the  points  A ,  A',  and  x  the  distance  from  A  of  the 
nearest  point  of  its  circumference.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  is 
a-x-y,  and  we  have  f-y  =  {a-x-  yYH/-  y)  since  F  and  G  are 
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6xed.  Hence,  if  we  take  another  sphere  within  this,  the  radius  of 
which  \sa-x-y-dx-di/,  we  easily  obtain  from  the  relation  just 
written  dx  =  {f-  a  +  x)'dyj2{f-  y){a  -x-y).  Also  if  fl  be  the  angle 
which  the  nidius  CE'  to  any  element  £"  of  the  surface  makes 
with  C F,  we  have  for  the  thickness  r  oF  the  shell  at  E'  the  value 
dx  +  dy{\-  cose).  But  from  the  triangle  CETF,  if  FF=  r,  we  have 
r'  =  (/-o  +  ;c)''  +  2(/-y)(a-x-y){I-cos9),  and  therefore 

dc  +  dy{l-cos6)  =  r'd!,l2(/-y){a-x-y). 

The  thickness  r  is  therefore  proportional  to  r*  for  different  elements 
of  any  one  shell. 

JJow  let  each  of  the  spherical  distributions,  of  surface  density 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  F,  be  distributed  through 
the  adjacent  shell  of  space,  so  that  the  matter  on  each  surface 
element  takes  volume  density,  the  average  value  of  which  along  the 
thickness  there  is  p,  given  by  <r  =  pr.  The  density  p  will  then  be  for 
each  shell  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  each 
element  from  F. 

The  density  p  may  be  quite  different  for  the  different  shells;  what 
is  essential  is  that  its  average  value  along  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
at  each  element  of  any  one  shell  should  vary  inversely  as  the  fifth 
power  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  F.  Thus  we  obtain  any 
number  of  spherical  centrobaric  distributions. 

Of  course  a  distribution  the  density  of  which  at  every  point  varies 
inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance  of  the  point  from  F 
fulfils  this  condition. 

Any  uniform  distribution  on  the  spherical  surface  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  distribution  on  the  surface  found  in  §491.  If  the 
amount  of  matter  uniformly  distributed  be  m,  the  external  potential 
at  every  point  will  be  that  due  to  m  at  the  centre  C  and  ma^at  the 
point  G.  If  a// he  l/+and  m  =m  the  equi potential  lines  and  lines  of 
force  in  a  plane  section  of  the  field  through  the  points  C  and  G  will, 
for  points  outside  a  circle  of  radius  a=  .jGG.f,  bo  precisely  those 
shown  in  Pig.  25",  where  B  and  A  represent  C  and  G.  Inside  the 
sphere  the  potential  due  to  m'  is  uniform,  that  due  to  ma^  placed 
on  the  surface  nccording  to  the  law  of  density  given  in  (50)  is  the  same 
as  the  potential  due  to  m  at  /*. 

The  density  at  any  point  is  then 


(SO) 


which  at  the  points,  A,  A',  respectively,  becomes 

493.  Image  Oharge  in  a  Plane. — A  plane  is  the  pai-ticular  case  of  a 
sphere  in  which  the  radius  is  infinit«.     The  inverse  point  P'  (Fig.  :!f)4) 
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is  then  on  the  normal  to  the  plane  through  the  direct  point/' and  ae  far 
behind  the  plane  as  P  is  from  it  in  front.  /^  ia  in  fa<,-t  the  optical  imag« 
of  P  in  the  plane  regarded  aa  a  plane  mirror. 
Fio.  264.  The  inverse  charge  corresponding  to  w  at  /"  is 

now  m  also.  Thus  a  distribution,  on  a  plane 
infinite  in  extent  in  every  direction ,  the  density 
of  which  at  each  element  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  element  from  a 
point  on  one  side  of  the  plane,  produces   at 

i      every  point  in  the  space  on  that  side  of  the 

plane,  the  same  potential  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  charge  m  at  P',  and  at  every  point 
OD  the  same  side  as  /"  a  potential  equal  to  that 
pi-oduced  by  m  at  P.  The  density  on  the  surface 
is  hj2irf*  where  A  is  the  distance  of  F  from  the 
surface,  and  r  the  distance  of  the  element  E 
from/". 
494.  Oeometrlcal  Inversion. — The  method  of  inversion  is  of  great 
utility  in  deriving  geometrical  arrangements  and  their  properties 
from  others  that  are  known.  Take  any  point  /*  of  a  geometrical 
arrangement  whether  of  particles  in  space  or  of  points  in  a  diagram, 
and  join  it  to  a  point  0.  From  0  draw  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  say. 
Then  if  OF=t  take  another  point  P"  on  OP  at  a  distance  r  from  0 
given  by  the  relation  r/  =  a'.  0  is  called  the  cenire  of  inversion,  and 
(t  the  raeftuA  of  inversion.  Now  take  any  other  point  Q  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  the  same  way  find  along  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  drawn  in  the  direction  OQ,  the  inverse  point  Q ;  and  so  on. 
A  new  arrangement  is  obtained  which  is  called  the  inverse  of  the 
given  one.     Thus  in  Fig.  265  the  points  P',  Q'  are  the  inverses  of 

Fig.  265. 


P,  Q.  The  line  F'Q'  is,  however,  not  the  inverse  of  PQ.  Aa  we 
shall  see  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  triangles  OPQ,  OQ'P"  are  similar,  and 
the  pairs  of  angles  OPQ,  OQF  and  OQP,  OP'Q'  are  equal.  If  PQ 
be  an  element  of  a  curve  to  that  OP,  OQ  are  vtry  close  togeti^,  P"^  is 
the  inveitie  of  the  element  PQ,  and  the  two  elements  cut  the  radius 
vector  OP  at  the  same  angles  P'PQ,  PPQ'  or  at  the  supplementary 
angles  OPQ,  OP'Q'.  It  follows  that  the  inverses  of  two  intersecting 
curves  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  do  the  direct  curves,  and  that 
the  same  thing  holds  for  two  intersecting  surfaces. 

The  inverse  of  a  circle  is  another  circle,  and  therefore  that  of  a 
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sphere  is  another  sphere.  The  reader  nuiy  easily  verify  as  follows 
(coDjitructiiig'  a  figure  for  himself)  the  truth  of  the  fonner  proposi- 
tioQ  for  the  case  at  least  in  which  the  circle  lies  in  a  plane  through 
0.  For  let  PQ  be  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle,  and  let  £  be  any 
other  point.  Then  PRQ  is  a  right  angle.  Let  F,  K,  Q  be  the 
inverses  of  the  points  P,  Q,  S  (the  lines  PQ',  QK,  RF  are  not  the 
inverses  of  PQ,  QR,  RP)  the  angle  FSi^  is  equal  to  PRQ  ^  POQ 
according  as  a  line  along  OR  does  or  does  not  intersect  PQ. 

Now  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  is  a  circle.  Hence 
the  inverses  of  the  circles  of  intersection  of  a  sphere  by  planes 
through  0  are  circles  lying  in  the  respective  pl^es.  Hence  the 
inverse  of  a  sphere  is  another  sphere. 

That  the  inverse  of  a  straight  line  is  a  circle  may  be  verified  by 
the  reader,  and  that  the  circle  passes  through  the  centre  of  iuverBion 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  line  be  prolonged  to  infinity  in 
both  directions,  the  points  at  an  infinite  distance  invert  into  the 
centre  of  inversion. 

"495.  luTersB  Difltribntioiis. — The  space  outside  the  sphere  of 
invemon  inverts  into  the  space  within  it,  and  the  space  within  into 


the  space  without.  This  is  of  great  importance,  ae  we  can  at  once 
transform  any  solution  of  a  gravitational  problem  which  holds  for 
the  space  within  a  sphere  into  one  which  holds  for  all  space  outside 
the  sphere.  The  inversion  of  distributions  of  attracting  or  repelling 
matter  and  their  fields  was  added  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  one  of  his  early 
papers  to  the  theory  of  ordinary  inversion,  and  used  by  htm  in  some 
remarkable  solutions  of  problems  of  electric  distribution. 

The  charge  mal/o!  matter  at  P"  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  charge 
m  at  P  (Fig.  26(i).  If  instead  of  a  simple  point- charge  m  at  /',  there 
bt>  a  number  of  point-charges  m,  at  P,  njj  at  Q,  ...,  there  will 
correspond  to  each  of  these  a  charge  7n^al/,,  7»^//,,  ...  at  the 
inverse  points  P',  Q',  ...  in  the  sphere.  Thus  also  if  the  direct 
distribution  be  a  continuous  linear,  sui'face,  or  volume  distribution, 
the  inverse  distribution  will  be  a  linear,  surface,  or  volume  distribu- 
tion made  up  by  inverting  the  elements  of  the  direct  distribution  ; 
and  the  line,  surface,  or  volume  occupied  by  the  dii-ect  distribution 
inverts  in  the  ordinary  geometrical  way  into  the  line,  surface,  or  volume 
occupied  \sy  the  inverse. 
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Let  d/he  the  dimetmion  of  &n  mfinitesimal  element  of  volume  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius/  from  the  centre  of  inversion,  the  corre- 
flponding  dimension  of  the  inverse  element  is  df.  But/"  -  df  => 
a^l(f-ydf)  =  (l-dflf)a^!f  60  that  df  =  df.a^jf.  A\so  it  JUO  be  a 
dimension  of  the  element  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  tof,  the 
corresponding  dimension  /dO^fdS.a'l/^.  Hence  an  element  of 
volume  which  is  the  inverse  of  an  element  of  volume  (£?3(  = 
f^dfCdf)  has  the  volume  dCl'-dCJ.a7/'  =  rfo/'7o'. 

Similarly  an  element  of  surface  dS'  which  is  the  inverse  of  an 
element  dS  is  dS.a'lf*  =  dSf'ja'.      . 

Again,  if  m  be  a  direct  element  of  matter  occupying  volume  dl3, 
the  inverfie  element  is  majf  and  occupies  volume  dTS".  But  if  p,  p  be 
the  dii'ect  and  inverse  volume  densities,  p  =  mldSJ,  p  =maj/dZ3', 
and  therefore  p  =  p'o?!f  =  py '/*'-      Similarly  for  surface  densities 

,„■„■;/■ -,y/»"- 

These  are  all  shown  in  the  table  of  ratios 

da    /*     a"      7'  '     diS     /'      ft'       /■' 

p      a"    /■>'     T     a'    /■'■  i 

•491).  Inversion  of  Potentials. — Let  V  be  the  potential  at  any 
point  Q  due  to  the  direct  charge  m  at  P.  Then  V^'ktnjPQ.  The 
inverse  of  this  potential  is  the  potential  \"  produced  at  the  im-erse 
9'  of  (?  by  the  inverse  point-charge  mra//"  (where /=  07*)  iit/*'.  Thus 
r  =  hnaif.\jP'q.     But  if  r,  r' denote  OQ,  OQ'  we  have,  by  Fig.  !»«;>, 


(C3) 


This  ratio  in  independent  of  the  position  of  P ;  it  is  the  ratio  of 
the  potentials  produced  at  the  corresponding  points  Q'jQ  by  any  pair 
of  invei-se  and  direct  distributions  made  up  of  point-charges. 

Now  let  V  be  a  potential  constant  throughout  any  given  space  >S': 
V  is  not  constant  unless  r  be  constant,  or  r  be  constant,  that  is 
unless  the  equipotential  space  is  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  sphere 
of  inversion. 

The  surface  of  the  inverse  space  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  zero 
potential  by  placing  at  the  centre  of  inversion  a  quantity  of  matter 

-  Va.     This  will  produce  at  every  point  at  distance  r  the  potential 

-  Valr  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  1'',  the  potential  at  the  point 
due  to  the  inverse  distribution.  With  this  modification  the  inverso 
surface  becomes  also  an  equipotential  surface. 

Thus  if  A',  the  surface  of  the  direct  sphere,  be  a  surface  on  which 
matter  is  so  distributed  that  the  space  within  is  at  constant  potential, 
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the  inverse  surface  distribution  together  with   -  Va  at  0  just  main- 
tains the  inverse  surface  at  constant  potential. 

Applications  of  these  reenlte  are  niade  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity. 
At  present  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  matter  further,* 

*497.  Internal  Field  of  Thin  HomoBoid. — The  theorem  stated  in 
§  490  amy  be  applied  to  a  number  of  interesting  particular  cases  of 
gravitational  attraction. 

First  of  all  we  consider  the  field  due  to  matter  of  uniform  density 
filling  the  space  included  between  two  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipsoidal  surfaces.  Such  a  distribution  of  matter  can  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  a  spherical  xhell  to  Aomogtneoat  (train,  that  is  altering 
the  dimensions  of  the  shell  in  the  directions  parallel  to  three  dia- 
meters at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  three  lines  a  :  1, 
6  : 1,  c  :  1.  Such  a  strain  results  in  the  alteration  of  every  element 
of  volume  of  the  sheU,  say  a  rectangular  element  with  edges  ix,iy,iz 
in  the  direction  of  these  diameters  to  a  rectangular  element  of  ^ges 
abx,  bSr/,  ciz,  so  that  the  volume  is  changed  from  ixSj/te  to 
abetxii/Se. 

Every  element  has  its  volume  increased  thus  in  the  ratio  of  abe :  I , 
and  the  shell  if  originally  of  uniform  density  remains  so,  though  the 
density  is  altered. 

Again  draw  a  chord  (Fig.  267),  of  the  sphere  intersecting  the 
shell  in  four  points.  A,  B  on  the  internal  surface,  C,  D  on  the 
external,  and  let  that  be  divided  in 
any  ratio  by  a  point  P.  The  reader 
may  easily  verify  that  the  ratio  of 
distances  AP  :  PB  remains  unaltered 
after  the  strain,  as  does  also  CP :  PD. 
Hence  consider  a  cone  of  small  solid 
angle  dai  drawn  from  vertex  P  with  CD 
as  axis.  It  intercepts  on  the  spherical 
shell  two  elements,  the  masses  ^  which 
remain  unchanged. 

First  suppose  the  shell  of  thickness 
exceedingly  smaJl  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  PA  or  PB.  Let  OP  be 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
shell,  and  r  be  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  r,,  r,  the  distances  PA,  PB, 
and  0  the  angle  OOP.  The  area  intercepted  on  the  spherical  surface 
is  r^^dnlcoB  e  At  A,  and  r,^da/coe  6  at  B.  The  masses  at  ^  and  £  of 
the  shell  intercepted  by  the  cone  are  proportionnl  therefore  to 
r,*Td(u/coefl,  r/rdw/cosS,  that  is  they  have  tiie  ratio  r^^'ji-^.  But  their 
attractions  at  P  are  in  opposite  directions  along  the  axis  of  the  cone 
and  have  the  ratio  r^jr^.  Hence  the  attractions  are  equal  and 
opposite.  In  the  same  way  other  cones  may  be  druwn  from  P  as 
vertex  so  as  to  exhaust  the  spherical  shell  by  equal  and  opposite 
elements,  so  that  the  field-intensity  at  any  point  is  zero. 

*  See  the  Autboi'd  TreatiBe  on  Magnetisni  and  Xlectrlcit;  (HacmillHU  & 
Co. .  18'je},  where  man;  worbed-out  cases  are  given. 


FlO.  267. 
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Olearly  Buice  the  masseB  of  the  elements  intercepted  hy  the 
cones  drawn  from  any  point  F  are  not  altered  by  the  strain,  and 
the  distances  AP,  PB  remain  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  the 
attractions  of  the  opposite  elements  of  the  shell  intercepted  by  the 
cone  are  equal  and  opposite.  There  is  therefore  no  field- intensity 
at  any  point  within  the  deformed  shell. 

This  result  holds  for  any  shell  of  finite  thickness  provided  the 
density  is  uniform  and  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  are  similar 
and   similarly  situated  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     For  the   shell  can  be 

Fig.  268. 


divided  up  into  infinitely  thin  shells  bounded  as  stated,  for  each  of 
which  the  result  holds. 

Such  a  shell  as  that  just  considered  has  been  called  in  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  (vol.  i.  Fart  II,)  an 
elliptK  homiKoid,  and  w«  shall  adopt  this  designation. 

It  is  easy  to  show  as  follows  that  the  thickness  r  of  an  elliptic 
homteoid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent  plane  drawn  to  the 
point. 

When  a  body  is  homogeneously  strained,  parallel  lines  remain 

Srallel  though  their  directions  are  altered.  Short  arcs  of  the  circum- 
i^nces  of  the  spherical  shell  in  any  plane  through  the  centre  and 
at  the  points  where  a  radius  intersects  the  surface  are  parallel  lines. 
Hence  shoit  arcs  at  A,  V  in  Fig.  268  (which  represents  a  central 
section  of  a  homteoid  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  C)  are 
parallel.  If  CF  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  0  on  the  tangent  at  C,  and  OF  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  and  OC,  FC  intersect  the  inner  surface  in  G,  E,  the  two 
triangles  COF,  CGE  are  similar  and  CGjGO  =  CB!CF,  that  is 
CE=CF.CGjCO.  But  CGjCO  is  a  constant  mtio  for  all  directions 
of  CO,  so  that  C'E,  which  is  the  thickness  r  of  the  shell  at  C,  is  pro- 
portional to  CF. 
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•498.  Eztanud  Field  of  TMn  HomiBoid.— Now  considering  the 
field  due  to  a  thin  homoeoid  we  see  that  the  potential  is  constant  at 
all  external  points  close  to  the  surface,  and  we  have  by  §  48^  for  the 
force  outwards  at  any  point  of  it  d  T/dw  =  -in-Arp.  Since  the  distance 
between  one  equi potential  surface  and  another  near  to  it  is  inversely  as 
the  field -int«ngity  we  see  that  this  distance,  t  say,  is  inversely  as  r. 
But  this  will  give  a  surface  confocai  with  the  homceoid  just  obtained. 
To  prove  this  we  take  as  the  equation  of  the  thin  hom<Kiid 

a?     b'      c' 

Let  X,  y,  z  \<%  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  this  surface,  x  +  d.r, 
y  -H  dy,  z  +  dz  those  of  a  point  on  a  near  extetnal  equipotential  sur- 
&ce,  and  lying  on  the  nornial  drawn  to  the  surface  at  x,  y,  z.  The 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  proportional  to  xja',  yjh',  zji^. 
The  distance  r'  from  one  surface  to  the  other  b  therefore 

[xd^jo?  +  ydyjb-'  +  zdzl<^}l{x'la'  +  y'l¥  +  ^/c*}*. 

The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  1/p  where  p  is  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  drawn  to  the  honweoid 
at  X,  y,  z.  Now,  by  what  has  been  proved  in  §  497,  t  is  equal  to 
J//jD  where  /  is  a  constant,  and  therefore,  since  the  points  x,  y,  z, 
X  +  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz  lie  on  the  normal,  and  t  is  the  distance  between 
them,  we  have  dx  =  r'xpja^  =  i/xja',  and  similarly  dy  =  ^fy/b-,  dz  = 
\fzji?.     Therefore  2xdx^fx'la',  2ydy=/iflb\  2zdz'^fz'/<?,  so  that 

x'  +  2xdie     y'  +  ^ydy  ,~+  ixdz  _  . 
«'+/    "*"^^  '""    c'^f 
or  t«  quantitiea  of  the  second  onler  of  Kmallnees, 

»■+/     "+/     «'+/ 

that  is,  the  point  x^-die,  y  +  dy,z  +  dz  lies  on  an  ellipsoidal  surface 
contocal  with  the  hom<xoid. 

*499.  External  Distiibntion  Equivalent  to  Thin  Homoeoid. — It 
thus  follows  from  the  theorem  of  the  replacement,  with  identity  of 
external  field,  of  a  distribution  internal  to  a  surface  by  a  distribution 
over  the  surface,  that  a  thin  elliptic  hom<eoid  can  be  replaced  by  an 
external  elliptic  homceoid  confocai  with  the  former  one  and  of  the 
same  mass.  Thus  the  potential  and  force  at  an  external  point  /' 
due  to  an  elliptic  homceoid  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  same,  point 
due  to  another  elliptic  homoeoid  confocai  with  the  former,  of  the 
same  mass,  and  having  P  external,  but  infinitely  close,  to  its 
surface. 

We  infer  from  the  foregoing  that  the  equipotential  surfu««s  of 
a  homoeoid  of  uniform  density  are  confocai  ellipsoidal  surfaces.     Of 
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thiH  theorem,  which  seems  to  have  been  tirst  given  by  Cfaasles,  «& 
dhall  give  nnother  proof  in  §  501 , 

The  deteriuioation  of  potential  and  force  At  any  point  due  to  an 
infinitely  thin  homwoid  is  thus  reduced  to  the  detormination  of  the 
potential  and  force  at  the  surface  of  a  confocal  homteoid.  It  follom: 
that  any  two  thin  confocal  homoeoids  of  equal  mass  produce  at  any 
point  P  external  to  both  the  same  potential  and  field -intensity. 

"5U0.  Homooids  of  Finite  Thickneas.  Haclaurin's  Tlieorem. — 
Fui-ther,  if  we  have  two  homosoids  of  finite  thickness  different  in 
the  two  calces,  of  uniform  density  and  equal  mass,  which  are  confocal 
in  the  sense  that  the  internal  surfaces  and  the  extomal  surfaces 
form  each  a  pair  of  confocal  surfaces,  the  potential,  and  therefoi-e  the 
force  due  to  each  at  any  external  point  P,  is  the  same.  For  each 
homoeoid  niay  be  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  thin  homoeoids, 
each  of  one  set  being  of  the  same  maxs  as  the  corresponding  homceoid 
of  the  other  set  taken  in  the  same  order.  Each  homoraid  of  the  one 
set  will  be  confocal  with  the  corresponding  homceoid  of  the  otJier 
set,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  or  prove  if  necessary.  The  theorem  holds 
for  each  paif  of  corresponding  homoeoids,  and  therefore  holds  for 
the  finite  homceoids. 

The  internal  surfaces  may  be  made  ae  small  as  is  desired,  and 
hence  any  two  solid  ellipsoids,  each  of  uniform  density  and  equal 
mass,  the  external  surfaces  of  which  are  confocal,  produce  the  same 
potential  at  all  points  external  to  both. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Maclaurin's  theorem  of  the 
attraction  of  ellipsoids.*  The  proof  here  given  of  the  theorem  is  a 
version  of  one  due  to  Chasles.t    Another  proof  will  be  given  in  §  TiOd. 

The  process  of  dividing  an  ellipsoid  up  into  infinitely  thin 
homceoids  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Foiseon  in  his  Mhtioire 
«i(r  l'ailr<tetion  (Vun  ellipao'ide  komogine-X  He  there  determines  the 
field-intensity  due  to  such  a  homceoid  at  an  external  point,  and 
shows  that  it  is  directed  along  the  axis  of  the  cone  which  has  its 
vertex  at  the  point  and  envelops  the  hom<£oid.  The  following  is  a 
geometrical  proof  of  the  last  result  due  to  Steiner.$  Consider  a  point 
C  (Fig.  269)  on  the  homoeoid  ;  the  plane  determined  by  this  element 
and  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  cuts  the  surface  in  an  ellipse 
which  is  touched  by  the  two  generating  lines  of  the  cone  which  lie 
in  this  plane.  Let  A,  B  he  the  points  of  contact,  then  the  angle 
APB  is  bisected  by  the  axis  of  the  cone.  Let  Q  be  the  point  in 
which  AB  is  cut  by  the  axis,  and  draw  CQ  and  produce  it  to  meet  the 

*  Uaolaurin  reems  to  have  ^ven  the  theorem  odIv  for  points  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  axes.  In  hi<t  Tkeoria  Atlrotticnis  Corporum  ^haroiil'rarmit 
(  H>nl-«.  Bd.  V.)  Uaaee  says:  Viiqiiitilionfiii  ijtitfraUfiaiam  dr  ottrarlioHt  iqAir- 
roiiliiia  Hon  jter  rti-olatioiieM  ortaniiH  ,  ,  .  jaiiilam  iadioactrot  HadaHrih.  ttd 
^nlutiterat  i»  ailrai-lioHe  puiiriorum  in  idiguo  Iriiim  axium  poiilorvm.  He  then 
attributes  the  cotoplete  theorem  to  Laplace,  whote  proof  ia  contaiDed  in  the 
welt-knowD  pooHfw  of  the  JJiainiqta  CeUilt,  voL  It.  Uv.  lii.  chap.  I. 

+  JoiiriuU  <lt  VEriir.  Fbliitfchni'pie  26""  Oihier.     Paris,  1837. 

;  ,1/tm.  ilf  Vlutlitat  .le  'Framr.  vol.  xiii.  1835. 

5  Crelh;  JmirmiJ,  vol.  Xll. 
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ellipse  again  in  1).  It  cftn  be  proved  that  l  CPQ  =  _  DFQ.  Kow 
from  Q  aa  vei-tex  take  any  smtUl  cone  siirronnding  CJi ;  this  intei- 
copts  on  the  shell  two  elements  which,  as  have  been  seen,  give  equal 
and  opposite  attractions  on  a  particle  at  Q.  These  two  elements 
have  volumes  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  Q, 
that  is  in  the  ratio  QCjQL^.  But  from  the  equality  of  angles 
stated  QCIQD  =  PC'jPD,  and  therefore  vol.  of  element  at  C :  vol.  of 
dement  at  l)  =  P(J^lPlfi.     Hence  the  elements  attract  a  particle  nt 

KiG.  289. 


P  equally,  and  the  resultant  attraction  is  along  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  CPD,  that  is  along  PQ. 

It  follows  that  any  plane  through  Q  cuts  the  homceoid  into  two 
parts  which  have  equaJ  attractions  on  a  pai-ticle  at  P. 

Also  since  the  axis  of  the  enveloping  cone  \s  perpendicular  to  tlie 
ellipsoidal  surface  through  P  confocal  with  the  homiEoid  we  see  that 
the  equipotential  surface  at  P  coincides  wiUi  the  confocal  sui'fnce, 
end  thus  we  have  another  proof  of  Chasles'  theorem  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  equipoteotial  surfaces. 

These  theorems  have  important  applications  in  the  theory  of 
electricity.  The  density  at  any  point  of  the  equilibrium  distribution 
on  an  ellipsoidal  conductor  alone  in  its  own  field  is  proportional  to 
the  thickness  there  of  a  thin  homceoid  coinciding  with  the  surfnce  of 
the  conductor,  nnd  there  is  no  field  within  the  homceoid.  The 
poftntiale  and  fields  due  to  two  confocal  charged  ellipsoidal  conductors 
are  the  same  at  every  point,  the  confocal  surfaces  external  to  a 
charged  ellipsoid  are  its  equipotential  surfaces,  and  so  on. 

'501 .  OhasleB'  Theorem  of  Two  Confocal  HomceoidB. — The  fallow- 
ing theorem  is  also  given  by  Chasles  for  two  thin  confocal  homieoids 
of  equal  mass.  The  potential  produced  at  a  point  P  of  one  homceoid 
hy  the  other  is  equal  to  the  potential  produced  at  the  corresponding 
point  Q  of  the  second  homceoid  by  the  first.  [Corresponding  points 
on  two  confocal  ellipsoids  are  the  points  which  would  be  transformed 
into  one  another  if  one  homceoid  passed  into  the  other  by  a  series  of 
changes  throughout  which  the  surfaces  remain  confocal.] 
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First  we  shall  show  that  it  P,  P'  he  two  points  on  one  surface, 
Q,  Q'  their  correspondmg  points  on  the  other,  the  distances  P^',  P'Q 

Let  the  equation  of  <m%  surface  be  a^/a'  -t-  y'jii'  +  a'/c'  =  1 ,  and  of 
the  other i'/{(^  +  A')  +  s^/(6=  +  A')  +  s=/(c*  +  A")  =  l.and  let a!,y,s,  x,y, 2' 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  P,  P"  on  the  first.  The  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  points  Q,  Q'  on  the  second  corresponding  to  P,  !^  are 
xjd'  +  h'ja,  yjb''_  +  h'jb,  ...,  xja'  +  h'/a,  y'Jb'  +  h'jb,  ....  Hence 
PQ-'  =  (x-x-J~a'  +  h'lay+...,  P'Q'  =  {x' -  xja' +  h'/a)'  + ...,  and 
tiierefore 

PQ'  -?-(?■.  4-  {{x'  -  ^)la'  +  (,■■  -  ,f)lf  +  (=•■  -  ^)/c-)  -  0.    (Cil) 

From  this  Ghasles'  theorem  follows  at  once.  For  take  any  element 
of  one  homoeoid  atf  say.  This  is  marked  out  by  points  which  have 
corresponding  points  marking  out  a  corresponding  element  of  the 
other  homoeoid  at  Q',  and  these  elements  are  of  equal  maus.  Hence 
whatever  the  law  of  variation  of  attraction  with  distance  may  be,  the 
potential  at  Q  due  to  the  first  element  situated  at  P"  is  equal  to 
the  potential  at  P  due  to  the  second  element  situated  at  (/,  and 
similat'ly  for  other  elements. 

If  the  taw  of  attraction  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  we 
know  that  the  potential  at  points  within  the  outer  homteoid  produced 
by  the  matter  of  that  shell  is  constant.  Hence  the  potential  produced 
at  every  point  of  the  outer  surface  by  the  matter  of  the  inner  homieoid 
has  the  same  value,  that  is  the  outer  confocal  surface  is  an  equi- 
potential  surface  of  the  inner  shell,  the  result  inferred  in  §  ■i!l8. 

*d02.  iTorr'B  Theorem  of  the  Attraction  of  EUipsoids. — If  P,  Q 
he  corresponding  points  on  the  surfaces  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids 
A,  B  {oi  axes  a,  b,  e,  a',  b',  c  parallel  to  x,  y,  z)  of  uniform  detisity, 
the  component  field-intensity  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  that  (A  x 
say,  produced  at  Q  by  ^,  is  to  the  component  field -intensity  in  the 
name  direction  at  P  produced  by  B,  in  the  ratio  of  6c  to  b'c'. 

Consider  a  prism  of  A  parallel  to  the  aicis  of  x  and  of  croes- 
section  dydx,  and  let  KQ,  FQ  be  the  distance  of  its  ends  E,  F  from 
Q,  r  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  same  point.  If  the  law 
of  attraction  be  f(r)  the  attraction  dX,  parallel  to  «,  of  an  element 
of  length  dx  of  the  prism  on  a  unit  jttirticle  at  Q  is  (Fig.  2(>!l) 
pdt/d!:dxf(r)eo&6-  -pdydxfMdr.  Hence  ii  //{r)dr=  -J-Cr)  we 
have  for  that  part  of  the  field'intensity  required  which  is  given  by 
the  prism 

d.X.pdsd44,l,FQ)-^EQ)).  (C5) 

Now  of  the  other  ellipsoid  take  a  prism  the  ends  of  wliicli  A'',  I" 
correspond  to  £',  F;  by  §  5(11,  E'P^EQ,  F'P^FQ,  so  that  it  the 
ciflss- section  be  made  dydxb'c'jbc,  we  obtain  for  the  attraction  dX' 
parallel  to  x  at  P  exerted  by  this  prism 

dX-  =  p^Jdydz{<i.{rP)-^E-P))^~dX.  (116) 
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If  prisms  of  cross-section  di/dz  be  taken  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
ellipsoid  A,  and  corresponding  prisais  of  B  having  croes-sections 


dydzb'c'jhc  be  taken  to 
and  the  whole  component 
ratio  a»  their  parte,  that  is 


ispond,  B  will  be  exactly  exhausted  also, 
'd-intensitiefl  X,  X'  will  be  ii 
I  shall  have 


This  is  Ivory's  theorem.    It  holds,  s 


IS  first  pointed  outbyFoisson, 


whatever  be  the  law  of  attraction  of  the  elements,  provided  it  be 
according  to  a  function  of  the  distance. 

*50.S.  Extension  of  Ivory's  Theorem.  Passace  from  Ivory's 
Tbeorem  to  Haclanrin's.— fVom  Ivoiy's  theorem  can  be  deduced 
another  which  possibly  ha«  been  noticed  before.  Equation  (67)  can 
be  written 

X'_a-h'c'  a 
X       abc  a' 

and,  since  the  density  is  the  same  in  both  ellipsoids  A,  B,  if  M,  M' 
be  their  respective  masses  this  becomes 

X-     M-a  .._,. 

X=M-a'-  ^''> 

If  now  the  density  of  one  of  the  ellipsoids,  say  that  of  B,  be 
altered,  the  attraction  A"  exerted  by  it  in  the  direction  of  a;  on  a 
unit  particle  at  P  will  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio  a^  M'  is.  ThuB 
(67')  will  still  hold.     This  forms  an  extension  of  Ivory's  theorem. 

In  particular  let  M'  be  made  equal  to  M,  then 

that  is,  the  j^-component  of  the  field  intensity  of  B  at  /'  is  to  the 
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.''-component  of  the  field  intensity  of  A  at  Q,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
semiaxis  a  of  j4  to  the  corresponding  aemiaxis  a  of  B. 

So  far  nothing  depends  on  the  law  of  distance  followed  by  the 
attntction.  Now  let  the  law  be  that  uE  the  inverse  equnre  of  the 
distance.  It  is  proved  (see  Absolute  MeaswemenU  in  Electrieit>/  and 
Magnetxmn,  vol.  ii.  Part  I.  p.  b'A)  that  the  components  of  the  field- 
intensity  due  to  a  homogeaeoua  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  x,  y^  z  on  the 
surface  or  within  it,  are  Ax,  By,  Cz  where  A,  B,  €  are  constants." 
Hence,  if  X"  be  the  field -intensity  produced  at  Q  by  the  ellipsoid  B, 

:r  X  a 

But  A"  =  A'«/ffl',  60  that  wa  obtain  A"  =  A'.  The  same  thing 
holds  for  the  other  components,  and  thus  as  in  §  500  we  obtain  again 
Maclaurin's  theorem. 

*504.  Law  of  Force  for  Gravitating  Matter  Dedsced  foom  Hoa- 
ExiBtence  of  Field  witbla  Spherical  Shall. — The  following  important 
deduction  from  Ivorj''s  theorem  is  due  to  Duhamel-t  Two  concen- 
tric spheres  of  the  same  density  form  a  particular  case  of  the  two 
confocnl  ellipsoids  just  considered.  The  field- intensities  X,  A"  of 
two  such  spheres  at  corresponding  points,  the  extremities  of  two 
radii  t,  r  drawn  from  the  common  centre  in  the  same  direction, 
lu-e  in  the  ratio  r'/r''.  If  the  law  of  attraction  be  such  that  the 
mass  of  the  shell  of  the  larger  sphere  external  to  r  have  no  field- 
intensity  in  its  interior,  the  intensity  X',  due  to  the  larger  sphere 
at  the  surface  of  the  smaller,  reduces  to  that  due  to  the  matter 
within  the  smaller.  Hence  X,  X'  are  the  attractions  of  the  smaller 
sphere  on  unit  particles  at  the  distances  r',  r  from  the  centi-e 
i-espectively,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  these  distances.  Since  the  small  sphere  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  and  we  can  compare  the  field-intensity  which  it  pro- 
duces at  its  own  surface  with  that  which  it  produces  at  the  sur- 
faces of  larger  spheres  of  different  radius,  we  see  that  the  law  of 
Attraction  which  must  hold  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance. 

Hence  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  could  be 
jiroperly   inferred   from   an    exjieriment   proving  that  there  is  no 

*  The  value  of  A  is  '2rtpabc  /V— ^ ,  ..      ^ — ; r„  those  of  B  and  C 

are  obtaiiied  from  this  bv  multiplfiDg  the  element  of  the  iot^iral  bj 
("-  +  ^)/(ir  +  ^),  (a'  +  <t^)l{e'  +  ^)  respectivel.T.  The  components  of  field- 
intoneitj  at  an  eiterual  point  i.  y,  t  are  given  by  eractlv  similar  formul«,  in 
which,  however,  the  lower  limit  of  the  integral  is  replaced  by  ^"  where  ^'  is 
the  positive  or  Dumencally  least  root  of  the  cubie  in  ^  given  bj' 

t  Cmin  lU  M/fini'itie,  Prernierf  Partie,  §  ISl. 
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gmvitationiil  field- intensity  within  n  hollow  spherical  shell  of  uni- 
foitD  thicknesM  and  density.  A  proof  depending  on  thLs  principle 
wtuB  given  by  Cavendish  for  the  law  of  electrical  attiuction  and 
i-epubion. 

Another  proof  that  the  law  of  attraction  is  the  invei-se  square 
of  the  distance  if  there  be  no  force  within  a  uniform  spherical  shell 
is  given  by  Laplace  in  the  Mecanique  CeUate,  Liv.  II.,  No.  12.  See 
al^  Maxwell,  BUctricity  artd  MagnetUm,  vol.  i.,  art.  74e. 

.'■U.I.  Centra  of  GraTity.  CeBtrobaric  Bodies. — As  lias  been 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,'  Green's  theory  of  replacement  of 
attracting  matter  leads  to  the  determination  of  distributions  which 
have  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  Centit  of  Gravity.  As  already 
noticed,  this  term  ha^  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  and  is  not  to  bu 
confounded  with  the  centroid  or  centre  of  mass.  Tlie  following  is  a 
definition : — 

Let  a  distribution  of  giavitating  matter  the  configuration  of  the 
particles  of  which  are  fixed  relatively  to  one  another  (a  rigid  body) 
be  given,  and  let  the  forces  between  its  particles  and  those  of  anothei' 
rigid  body  reduce  to  &  single  force  which  always  passen  through  a 
point  fixed  relatively  to  the  first  body,  however  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  bodies  may  be  changed,  that  point  is  said  to  be  the  Centre 
of  Gravity  of  the  first  body. 

As  we  shall  see,  a  large  number  of  distributions  of  matter  do  not 
possetis  centres  of  granty.  A  body  which  does  possess  one  is  called  a 
cent/rtAarie  body. 

Let  a  centre  of  giavity  G  be  found  to  exist  for  a  body  B  and  the 
attractive  forces  between  it  and  another  body  A.  We  may  prove 
that  the  point  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B  for  the  action  between 
B  and  any  other  distribution  of  matter  wholly  external  to  the 
bounding  surface  of  A . 

First,  since  the  resultant  force  passes  through  G  for  any  one 
position  of  A,  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  B  for  a  distribution  made 
up  of  a  repetition  of  J  in  any  number  of  diffei-ent  positions.  Take 
such  a  position  of  A  tliat  a  sphere,  centre  C  say,  can  be  described  so 
as  to  comp1et«ly  enclose  it  without  including  any  part  of  B.  Now 
turn  A  round  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  as  an  axis  so  that  each 
particle  describes  a  circle  :  since  the  resultant  attraction  between  it 
and  B  passes  through  G  for  every  position,  so  also  will  the  resulbint 
attraction  between  B  and  a  body  formed  by  distributing  each  particle 
of  A  uniformly  round  the  circle  it  has  described. 

Also  since  this  holds  for  every  axis  through  6*  round  which  A  can  be 
revolved,  it  holds  for  the  attraction  between  B  and  the  body  formed  by 
uniformly  distributing  each  particle  of  A  over  the  sphere  of  centre  C 
on  which  it  ties  in  any  of  the  positions  just  considered.  Thus  it 
holds  for  the  attraction  between  A  and  a  body  made  up  of  uniform 
concentric  shells. 

But  the  force  between  any  uniform  shell  and  each  particle  of  un 

•  PrM.  R.S.E.,  Fcbroar;  1864. 
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external  body  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
conceiitmted  at  the  ceotre.  Hence  the  attractiOD  between  £  and  a 
particle  equal  in  mass  to  B  placed  at  C  passee  through  6  as  well  as  C. 

Hence  also  the  resultant  attraction  between  any  particle  at  C  and 
/i  passes  through  G.  This  holds  for  any  positioa  of  G  for  which  a 
sphere  can  be  described  as  stated  above;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  C 
can  be  taken  anytvhere  in  the  space  external  to  B. 

For  take  a  position  of  A  for  which  a  sphere  can  be  drawn  to 
include  A  and  exclude  B.  There  will  be  a  certain  region  within 
which  the  centres  of  such  spheres  can  lie  and  outside  which  they  cannot. 
Place  A  partly  within  partly  without  fuch  a  region.  The  attraction 
between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at  uny  point  within  the  region  is 
through  G,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction 
between  B  and  the  part  of  A  within  the  r^on  passes  through  G, 
since  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  particle.  But  since  the  whole 
nttraction  between  A  and  B  acta  through  G,  the  direction  of  the 
attnLction  between  B  and  the  remainder  of  A  passes  through  G. 
Spheres  can  now  be  drawn  from  points  within  a  new  region  of  space 
so  as  to  include  the  latter  part  of  A  and  eseUide  B,  and  it  can  be 
proved  as  before  that  the  action  between  B  and  a  particle  placed  at 
any  point  within  the  new  region  passes  through  G.  This  latter 
i«gion  may  he  extended  like  the  former  one  ;  and  in  this  way  it  can 
be  proved  by  successive  steps  that  a  particle  situated  at  any  point 
external  to  £  is  attracted  in  a  line  joining  it  with  G. 

^ince  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  lines  passing  through  G,  the 
ecjuipotential  surfaces  described  in  space  externa!  to  B  are  evidently 
Hpheres  with  their  centres  at  G.  It  follows  that  G  must  be  surrounded 
hy  matter,  that  is,  that  no  path  can  be  drawn  to  G  from  space  external 
to  B  without  passing  through  the  matter  of  B.  For  if  nuch  a  line 
could  be  drawn  G  would  lie  in  free  space  continuouH  with  that  outside 
B,  and  in  that  space  the  lines  of  force  would  1m  straight  lines  through 
6'.  Thus,  a  closed  surface  could  be  described  in  free  space  about 
G  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  over  which  would  not  be  zero, 
nnd  which  therefore  must  according  to  §  456  include  matter,  which 
contradicts  the  supposition  as  to  the  position  of  G.  Hence  a  body 
Kuch  as  an  anchor  ring,  an  open  cylinder,  an  incomplete  spherical 
shell,  Ac,  cannot  have  a  centre  of  gravity. 

Since  the  equipotential  surfaces  are  spheres  with  a  common  centre 
G,  the  body  must  attract  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  G.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  by  considering  different 
spherical  surfaces  that  the  field-intensity  at  external  points  falls  off 
HK  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

For  external  points  on  spheres  which  are  described  from  G  as 
centre  but  which  do  not  include  the  whole  of  B,  the  equipotential 
surfaces  are  the  spherical  surfaces  passing  through  those  points. 
This  is  a  possible  case  when  we  have  a  sphere  as  at  §  492,  the  density 
of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F.  The  Centre  of  Gravity  G  is  then  the  inverse  point 
of  F  relatively  to  the  sphere. 
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hOG.  Formation  of  Osntrobaric  DiBtribntioiis. — It  is  possible  to 
distribute  any  given  quantity  M'  of  matter  over  any  closed  surface, 
completely  encTosiDg  a  given  mass  M  oi  matter  so  as  to  produce 
a  system  centrobaric  as  regards  the  field  external  to  the  surface, 
and  having  any  specified  internal  point  as  centre  of  gravity. 

For  (1)  distribute  over  the  suriace  a  quantity  of  matter  in  such  u 
way  as  to  produce  at  the  given  surface  a  potential  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  potential  V  produced  by  M  at  each  point  of  the  surface.     The 
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potential  at  each  point  of  the  surface  and  without  it  is  thus  reduced 
to  zero,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  is  -  M. 

Now  (2)  distribute  matter  over  the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at 
any  element  E  a  potential  kMjGE.  The  potential  at  each  element  E 
has  this  value,  and  the  external  field  is  precisely  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  M  at  G.  Therefore  the  system  is  centrobaric,  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  on  the  surface  zero,  and  the  whole  quantity 
within  is  the  same  as  before.  Now  add  any  quantity  of  matter  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  produce  at  each  element  E  a  poteutia!  kM'jGE. 

The  potential  at  each  element  of  the  surface  is  now 
k{M-\-M')GE,  and  at  each  external  point  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  -tf+J/"  at  G.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  negative 
matter  at  any  part  of  the  surface,  we  must,  if  the  field -intensity 
is  outward  instead  of  inward  across  the  surface  at  any  element, 
diminish  M,  so  that  M"  may  be  made  sufficient  for  the  requii'ed 
purpose. 

We  have  an  important  but  less  general  problem  when  M  is  zero. 
Particular  cases  of  this  are  a  spherical  shell  of  matter,  the  surface 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  an 
external  point  F,  and  a  spherical  volume  distribution  the  density  of 
which  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  from  F.  The 
shell  attracts  external  particles  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at 
G,  the  inverse  point  of  F  with  respect  to  the  sphere.  Hence,  if  any 
internal  point  is  to  be  chosen  as  ff,  the  density  must  be  made  to  vary 
inversely  as  the  cube  (or  the  fifth  power  according  to  the  case)  of 
the  distance  from  the  corresponding  inverse  point  F  outside. 

It  is  clear  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  centrobaric  body  coin- 
cides with  its  centre  of  inertia.     For  the  body  is  centrobaric  for  aU 
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external  extracting  bodies.  It  is  so  for  a  body  so  distant  that  the 
forces  OD  the  different  particles  of  the  centrobarlc  distribution  are 
infinitely  nearly  parallel;  the  forces  on  the  particles  are  propor- 
tional to  the  masBBB,  and  the  centre  of  these  forces  (§  174)  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

507.  Oentrobaric  DietribntioiiB  axe  Eiueticallr  STmmetricaL— 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  a  cen  trobaric  body  has  the  same  moment 
of  inertia  about  every  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  is  to 
say,  all  such  axes  are  principal  axes,  and  the  momental  ellipsoid  for 
that  point  is  a  sphere.  The  reader  may  endeavour  to  supply  a  proof 
of  this  theorem,  or  have  recourse  to  Thomson  and  Tait's  Xattiral 
Philowpky,  vol.  i.,  Part  II.,  where  further  information  regarding 
centrobaric  bodies  will  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A^TBONOinOAL  DYNAMICS. - 

i>08.  Oibitnl  liotion  of  &  Particle  under  a  Central  Force. 
Specification  of  tlie  Central  Porce. — We  shall  take  first  the  case  of 
a  particle  which  moves  under  the  influence  of  a.  foi-ce  directed  towards 
a  fixed  point,  ajid  varying  according  to  a  single-valued  function  of  the 
distance  of  the  particle  from  that  point.  Afterwards  we  shall  con- 
sider shortly  the  problem  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  which 
act  on  one  another  with  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  illustrate  the 
result  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  add  a  few  general  considerations 
regarding  the  problems  of  greater  complexity  that  exist  in  the  motion 
of  the  planets  and  give  references  to  further  sources  of  information. 

The  line  drann  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  particle  is  called 
the  radius- vector,  its  lenj^th  is  denoted  by  r.  If,  then,  F  be  the 
central  force,  we  have  F=f{r).  Unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  ths  force  oo  the  particle  is  an  atti-action,  and 
that  F  is  its  numerical  value.  Also  the  positive  sense  of  the  raidius- 
vector  will  be  taken  as  outwards  from  the  centre  :  hence,  when  the 
tnass'acceleration  in  this  sense  is  calculated,  we  shall  have  to  equate 
it  to  —  F.  Until  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  results  of  the 
theory  to  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  particle 
will  be  taken  as  of  unit  mass.  To  modify  the  equations  at  any 
stage,  however,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  multiply  the  accelerations  by 
the  mass  m  of  the  moving  particle. 

509.  The  Motion  Ib  in  One  Plane.— The  particle  is  supposed 
given  in  motion  at  a  certain  instant  with  velocity  v^  at  a  point  at 
which  the  radius-vector  has  length  !■„.  The  distance  traversed  by 
the  particle  in  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time,  dt,  including  or 
immedititely  succeeding  the  instant  is,  of  course,  v^dl,  and  the  accele- 
ration is  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  centre  of  force  and  the 
element  of  path  v^t.  The  velocity  generated  in  dt  therefore  lies  in 
that  plane,  so  that  in  the  nest  element  of  time  the  motion  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  before,  and  so  on. 

51(1.  Accelerations  along  and  at  Bight  AngloB  to  Um  B&dlns- 
Tector.  Law  of  Unifbnn  Description  of  Areas. — These  are,  of 
course,  accelerations  along  directions  fixed  in  space  and  coinciding  at 

*  Thii  chapter  ma;  be  omitted  on  a  first  reading  and  by  beginnere. 
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the  inatttnt  with  the  rndi us- vector  and  the  perpendicular  to  it.     ^'e 
8hall  suppose  that  the  particle  P  is  moving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  'll'l, 
about  the  centre  of  force  0,  and  that  the  accelerations  are  taken  in 
the  directions  OP,  PN,  where  OP  is 
p.i^    ^.jj  the    position    of   the    radius- vector, 

making  an  angle  0  with  the  fixed 
line  OA  in  the  plane  of  motion,  and 
PN  m  at  right  angles  to  OP,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  velo- 
city relativelj  to  the  moving  direc- 
tion OP  is  r.  But  this  direction  is 
turning  round  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow  with  aQgulnr 
velocity  fl.  Hence  the  velocity 
parallel  to  a  fixed  line  coinciding 
with  OP  of  a  point  on  PX  distant 
q  from  /*  is  r  -  flg.  If  ?  is  fixed  in 
"  value  the  velocity  of  the  same  point 

relatively  to  the  moving  axis  PX  \->. 
aero,  and  its  velocity  j-i-Br  along  a  fixed  axis  coinciding  with  the 
instantaneous  position  of  PN  reduces  to  (tv.  The  velocities  of  P 
relatively  to  the  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  OP,  PN  are  therefore 
r,  «r. 

The  accelerations  are  therefore,  by  (76),  §  271,  r  -  rO*  along  OP, 
and  rfJ  -v  ii-O  along  PN^.    The  former  must  be  equal  to  the  foi-ce  from 
0  to  P,  and  the  latter  must  be  zero. 
We  thus  get 

r-rff'=  -F,  i-S-H2rfl  =  0.  (1) 


The  latter  equation  may  be  written 

rdV       '        * 


(2) 


and  has  the  following  obvious  int«rpretation.  The  area  swept  over 
by  the  radius -vector,  while  the  angle  6  is  increased  by  the  element  d8, 
is  hr^iS,  so  that  r^0  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by  the 
radius- vector.     Equation  (2)    is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  state- 

rH^h  (3) 

where  A  is  a  constant ;  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  description  of  area  by 
the  radius-vector  is  unvarying.  This  is,  in  other  words,  the  theorem 
that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the  centi-e  of 
force  0  is  constant,  a  theorem  which  is  obvious  from  the  fad  that  the 
direction  of  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particle  at  each 
inscant  passes  through  0,  and  therefore  has  no  moment  about  0. 
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oil.  Differential  Banatlon  of  the  Orbit.— If  ]/«  be  put  for  r,  we 
have,  since  t  and  6  vary  together. 


by  (3).     Hence  also 


which  IB  the  differential  polar  equation,  of  the  orbit. 

612.  EiiTiatioii  of  Orbit  when  Force  is  Function  of  Diatance. 
Law  of  Inverse  Square. — When  F  is  given  aa  a  function  of  the  dis- 
tance.yilM),  (G)  can  be  used  to  find  the  orbit;  or  conversely,  if  the 
orbit  is  given,  (6)  can  be  used  to  find  the  law  of  force.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  problem  take  the  case  of  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the   sjuare   of  the   distance.     Here   F=iiu'^,  and  we 

'^"  +  «-if,  (7) 

of  which  the  complete  eolution  is 

where  S  and    a  are   constiint.s.     It   is  clear   that  when    6  -  n  =  0, 
H^l^jh'  +  A,  or  r  =  lHji.jh^  +  A),  and  that  when  e-a=,r,  «=^/A--^ 
oTr=\j{jtjh'  -A).     Calling  the  first  of  these  values  of  ra(l  -e),  and 
the  second  a(l+e)  we  obtain  A  =  eja{l  -e^),  and  ^jlC'=\ja{X-e'). 
Hence  the  solution  becomes 

l+.co.(»-.)'  '•' 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  conic  section,  of  latus-rectum  2a(\  -e'), 
majoi'  axis  ia,  and  eccentricity  e.  it  is  a  hyperbola  if  «>  1,  and  au 
ellipse  if  e^-l. 

oI3.  The  Orbit  is  Concave  or  Convex  towards  ttie  Centre  of 
Porce  according  aa  the  Force  iB  an  Attraction  or  a  Bepolsion.^ 
This  is  true  whatever  the  law  of  force  may  be.  The  particle  at  any 
instant  is  moving  along  the  tangent  to  the  path.  According  as  the 
force  is  an  attraction  or  a  repubion,  the  velocity  generated  in  an 
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interval  of  time  dt  following  the  instant  is  tow&rds  or  from  the 
centra  of  curvnture.  Thus,  in  the  former  caae  tbe  direction  of 
motioQ  changes  from  /•  to  <?,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273,  and  in  tbe  latter 
from  F  toQ',fMi  in  Fig.  274. 

The  same  result  is  easily  obtained  analyticaily.  It  is  clear  from 
Fig.  275,  io  which  PQ  denote  the  positions  of  the  pArticle  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  an  interval  of  time  dt,  that  if  PQ  be  denoted 
hy  da,  and  QS  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  OP,  we  have  QS=rd6, 

Fio.  271. 


SP='  -dr.     Ueace  d^  =  r>d0^  +  dr^.     Also  if  OUPhe  a  right  angle 

Bin  SPQ=plr=rdejd$.     Thus  ds'  =  r*deyp^.     Hence 

^-?[de)  ^,^-Uflj  +"'  *•'' 


and  we  obtain 

1  dp       .ijfu       \     F 

(>0) 

by  (6)  since  duld»,dfijdr=  -  u'. 

It  is  clear  that  for  concavity  towards  O,  p  must  increaee  or 
diminish  with  r,  that  is,  dpjdr  miist  be  positive.  Hence  d?ujd(^  +  it 
must  also  be  positive.  The  reverse  is  the  case  for  convesity.  Thut:, 
according  as  F  m  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  is  an  attraction  or  a 
repulsion,  the  curve  is  concave  or  convex  towards  the  centre  of  force, 

514.  Law  of  Inverse  ftmare.  Criterion  of  Orbit.  Velocity 
from  Infinity. — Calculating  the  value  of  v^,  the  square  of  the  velocity 
when  the  radius-vector  is  of  length  r  and  makes  an  angle  H  with  a 
line  fixed  in  the  plane  of  tbe  orbit,  we  obtain  from  (9)  (sincepr=A) 
and  (8) 
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(II) 


uld  be  acquire 
a,  ceatrewtml  I 
of  force  is  giv 

V  a:*       r 


But  the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  by  a  unit  particle  in 
fulling  under  the  influence  of  a  ceatrewimi  force  fi/.c-  from  infinity 
to  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force  is  given  by 


(12) 
(13) 


ThuH,  if  v^^  F^,  then  e^l,  and  the  path  is  a  hyperbola  ;  and  if 
v'-c  V,  then  «<l,and  the  path  is  an  ellipee.  The  path  is  therefore  an 
ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus  according  as 


the  Velocity  e  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  V,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
expreu^ed,  is  leiis  or  greater  than  the  velocity  from  infinity.  When 
the  orbit  is  a  hynerbola  under  un  attractive  force,  the  particle  moveH 
in  that  brauch  of  the  hyperbola  within  which  lies  the  centre  of 

On  the  other  band,  when  the  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  orbit'  is  a  hyperbola 
with  the  centre  of  force  as  a  focus,  but  tlie  particle  moves  in  the 
branch  which  is  convex  to  the  centre  of  forca  The  two  cases  aie 
shown  in  Fig.  276.     F  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  particle  moves 
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in  the  braach  A  or  the  branch  B,  according  as  the  force  is  attractive 
or  repulsive. 

If  the  law  of  force  be  n/r",  where  n>l,  the  velocity  from  infinity 
is  given  by 

i"' -/?■'''-,/'.  I, -^^  <"> 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  force  be  iir",  where  m>-  -  1,  the 
velocity  from  infinity  is  infinite.  But  in  this  case  the  velocity 
acquired  in  moving  from  a  point  at  distance  r  to  the  centre  of  force 
is  finite.     Using  V  in  this  sense  we  obtain 


iV^^^Jr-dr^ 


n+1 


(15) 


515.  Enervy  of  Orbital  Motion  of  Paxticle.— We  can  now 
assign  the  energy  of  the  motion.  The  potential  energy  of  the 
moving  particle  in  any  position,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  r,  is  the  work  which  must  be  done  against  the 
attraction  ^r)  in  carrying  the  particle  to  that  position  from  a 
chosen  standard  position  at  distance  c,  say.  Ify)|r)  =  /tr'"',  where  m' 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  the  potential  energy  B  is  given  by 

E.  Jf(,r}lr.  fjr-'dr.  J-^^,-*'  -c'«).  (If.) 

Hence,  if  at  a  distance  r  the  velocity  be  f,  the  principle  of  con- 
sei  vation  of  energy  gives 

l,*'  +  £.}.J  +  -Ji-.j(r-+'  -c'*')-A-,  (17) 

where  K  denotes  the  whole  energy  of  the  particle. 
If  «i'  <L  -\=  -  n,  say,  this  last  equation  becomes 

Taking  in    this  case    <;  =  oo    for  the  standard    position  of  zerw 

potential  energy,  this  last  etjuation  becomes 


where  V  is  the  velocity  from  infinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  m'  >  -  1 ,  ^  becomes  infinite  when  a 
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choose  as  the  standard  positiot 
s  always  positive,  and 


=  0,     Hence  in  this  c 


The  energy  equation  is  therefore 


The  energy  equation  (18)  givea,  of  course,  if  v,  bo  the  velocity  at 
distance  r„  in  the  orbit, 


-jn 


.}.'+JF'.i-. 


K-W- 


T<'' 


-).    (21) 


If  the  motion 
under  a  force  varying  as  the  in 
stjuare  of  the  distance  and  {<„  be  the 
velocity  at  the  shortest  distance, 
that  is,  at  the  distance  a(l  -  e) 
{§  512)  from  the  focus  which  is  the 
centre  of  force,  the  equation  of 
energy  is 


/I 


1 


(22) 


Buts 


P'irticle,  when  at  dis- 
a(l  -e),iG  moving  perpendicularlytothemajora 
o,-  ,,'.4>'(l-,)'.,(l+.)/„(l-«>,  since   ,-*'/, 
(22)  becomes 


h^'- 


n 


(2^ 

the  equation  (1 1)  already  obtained  above. 

■'>]6.  Tangential  and  Noimal  Basolntion.  Obord  of  Oorratnre. 
— Let  the  velocity  »  at  the  point  P  be  inclined  to  the  radius-vector 
at  an  angle  ^,  as  shown  in  Fig.  277.  The  component  of  central  force 
along  the  tangent  is /"cos^,  in  the  direction  opposing  the  motion,  the 
other  rectangular  component  /"sin^  is  inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature.   Hence,  if  ^  be  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P, 


dv 


-  FcoBf,     —  =  Ftdxup. 


(23) 


By  Fig. 


'  coRip  =  drjiU,  and  therefore  the  first  of  (23)  becomes 
,  so  that  we  obtain  by  integration 


-/Fdr+C, 


D„t,i.a,G00gle 
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which  is  another  form  of  the  energy  equation.     If  F=/(r)  this  is 

i,'.-f/(r)dr+C. 
or 

j^-K'- -*■(••.) -■?(••),  («) 

if  /'('■)  ^//i''')'^^'  *'^*^  ^0  ^  *^^  value  of  the  distance  at  the  point  from 
which  the  integration  is  regarded  as  begun. 

Forexample,  ifyT;r)  =  p/)-s,  acdr,  ia  a(l-e),  that  is,  if  the  orbit  is 
an  ellipse  round  a  centre  of  force  in  one  of  the  foci. 

This  is  equation  {'2i),  which  was  obtained  in  §  ai.'i  bj-  practically  the 
uame  process. 


^,.--— i^^  v^  =  Jf .2/?8iH^.  (20) 

/f^^y^    I    \aV\  ^''*  25sin*  is  the  length  of  what  is 

/   \~^      I    jg^ — 3J  ■>  calledthe"chordof  curvature"  through 

/      \.  /     y^y\  '■        the  centre  of  force,  that  is,  that  chonl 

;  h'^^^       \'       °^  ^^^  circle  described  from  the  centie 

\  5  Nj     ot  curvature  with  radius  /i  which  coin- 

',  ,'        cides  in  direction  with  PO.     [Rg.  278 

\  /         shows  the  centre  of  curvature  0  of  the 

orbit  (aa  ellipse)  at  the  point  P,  .'■'  is 

"v^  ..'  thecenlroof  force, and  /"A'T" the  chord 

^~~ ''  of  curvature.]      By   comparison  with 

the  equation  u'  =  2gh,  we  see  that  t^  i» 
the  velocity  which  the  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest 
under  a  constant  acceleration  /'  in  the  direction  of  motion,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  chord  of  curvature. 

Thus,  in  the  pai-ticular  case  of  a  circular  orbit  of  radius  a  about  a 
eentre  of  force  at  the  centre  and  under  a  foroe  nja*  the  velocity  is  that 
which  would  ba  acquired  by  the  unit  particle  in  moving  under  coostunt 
acceleration  >*./«'  in  the  direction  of  motion  through  a  distance  |a. 
The  velocity  proper  to  an  infinitesimal  satellite  revolving  round  the 
earth  in  a  circle  of  radius  R  about  the  earth's  centre  is  therefore  JgR 
where  ff  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  distance  it.  The  period 
of  revolution  of  the  satellite  would  be  2irRjJg{{=  'iirJRjg,  the  period 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulnm  oscillating  under  giavity^,  and  of  length 
eijual  to  the  earth's  radius. 

517.  Apsides  aad  Apsidal  Distances. — In  an  elliptic  orbit  de- 
scribed round  a  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  there  are  only  two  poinf 
at  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius-rector. 
Such  a  point  is  called  an  apse,  and  its  distance  from  the  focus  i* 
called  an  apakltU distance. 
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The  condition  for  an  apse  is  that  dujdd  =  i},  and  by  using  this 
condition  in  the  geDem.1  differential  equatioD  oE  n.  central  orbit  it  can 
be  proved  that  while  the  number  of  apsides  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  orbit,  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apaidal  distances  if  the 
force  varies  as  a  single-valued  function  of  the  distance.  This, 
however,  can  be  seen  without  analysis  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. Let  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  apse  be  reversed 
in  direction  without  change  of  numerical  value,  the  portion  of  the 
orbit  just  before  described  will  be  retraced,  tiioce  the  acceleration  is 
the  same  as  before  at  each  point,  but  inclioed  to  the  direction  of 
motion  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  its  former  inclination 
to  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  same  point.  Hence,  whatever  mte 
of  increase  or  diminution  of  velocity  took  place  in  any  element  of 
the  path  before,  there  will  be  an  equal  diminution  or  increase  in  the 
same  element  in  the  backward  motioTi.  But  the  part  of  the  orbit 
described  in  the  backward  motion  must  be  that  which  would  be  given 
by  the  part  beyond  the  apse,  if  the  diagram  were  turned  round 
through  an  angle  of  180'^,  the  radius-vector  to  the  apse  as  an  axis. 
The  parts  of  the  orbit  on  the  two  sides  of  an  apse  therefore  lie 
symmetrically  about  the  mdius-veotor  to  the  apse,  and  the  apsidal 
distance  first  on  one  aide  i.s  equal  to  that  first  on  the  other  side  of 
the  apse. 

518.  Determination  of  Orbit. — If  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  the 
centre  of  force,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion'  be  given,  the 
orbit  can  be  determined.  The  case  of  greatest  physical  importance  is 
the  elliptic  orbit  described  by  a  particle  under  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Theoentre  of  force  is  the  focus  S,  Fig.  278,  of  the  ellipse.  The  plane 
of  the  orbit  being  given,  and  the  centre  of  force,  if  the  velocity  v  at  a 
point/*,  distant  r  from  the  centre  of  force  be  known  in  magnitudeand 
direction,  the  orbit  can  be  completely  determined.  For  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  direction  of  motion  at  P  is 
known  in  length  and  position.  If  its  length  be/),  we  have  fp  =  h  ; 
hence  h  is  known. 

For  an  ellipse,  as  has  already  been  seen,  v'  must  be  less  than 
2fi/r,  the  square  of  the  velocity  from  infinity  at  /*.  This  is  known 
since  it  is  supposed  known.  By  §§  513,  514,  a(  1  —  e'^)  =  A'^/fi,  and 
i/  =  p(2/r-l/a).     Thus 

a=—f^'—       eS  =  *^"A^  (271 

and  therefore  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  by  Fig.  277 

The  orbit  is  finally  determined  as  follows.  The  direction  of 
motion  being  known,  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  P  can  be  drawn. 
This  drawn  inward  makes  an  angle  ir/2  -  ^  with  the  radius-vector  ;  a 
line  drawn  inward  from  P  making  an  equal  angle  with  SP  will  pass 
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through  the  second  focus  5',  and  since  SP  +  PS' =  2d,  the  second 
focus  is  determined. 

For  this  determination  there  have  been  required  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  ione,  a  point  in  the  orbit,  and  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  at  that  point. 

519.  Elemento  of  an  Oiblt. — In  the  cnse  of  a  planetary  orbit  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  determined  by  its  inclinatioQ  to 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
(or  eclif^ic),  and  the  position 
of  the  line  of  intersection  of 
these  twoplanee(wfaich  passes, 
of  course,  through  the  sun's 
centre),  or  line  of  nodes  as  it 
is  called.  The  nodes  are  the 
two  points  where  the  planet 
in  its  motion  passes  through 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  To 
an  eye  placed  in  space  away 
beyond  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  on 
the  ecbptic,  the  planet  will 
appear  to  pasR  from  the  under 
or  southern  side  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  the  upper  or  northern 
side  at  one  node,  and  to  pass 
from  the  upper  to  tJie  under  side  at  the  other  node.  The  former  is 
therefore  called  the  aacejiditig  node,  the  latter  the  deaeendhig  node. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  nodes  is  defined  by  the  angle  the  line 
drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  ascending  node  makes  with  that 
drttwn  to  the  podtiou  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  is  called  the  "  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node." 

The  position  of  the  maj<H'  axis  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit  are 
given  by  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  perihelion  (or  point  at 
which  the  planet  is  nearest  the  sun)  and  the  perihelion  distance 
a{\-e). 

This  determination  of  the  orbit  involves  a  knowledge  of  six 
quantities;  (1)  the  semi-axia  major  a,  (3)  the  eccentricity  e,  (3)  the 
inclination  ^  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  ;  (4)  the  longitude 
(I  of  the  extremity  of  the  major  (Lxis  nearest  to  the  centre  of  force 
(the  "  longitude  of  the  pei'iheliou ") ;  (5)  the  longitude  fi  of  the 
ascending  node ;  and  (li)  the  longitude  CT  of  the  planet  at  the  zero  of 
reckoning  of  time.  This  last  is  called  the  epoch,  ».riA  enables  the 
position  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  instant  to  be  stated. 

5211.  Anomalifls: — True,  Eccentric,  Uean.  Belations  connect- 
ing thexL^The  angle  turned  tbrougii  by  the  radius  vector  as  the 
particle  moves  from  its  position  A,  Pig.  271),  of  shortest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force  S  is  called  the  trve  aiiomali/.  It  is  thus  the 
angle  ASI'.  If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  major  axis  AA  of  the 
orbit  BE  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  X'P  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
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the  major  axis  to  the  particle  P,  and  produced  to  meat  the  circle  at 

Q,  the  angle  ACQ  is  ciilled  the  axtntrie  anomaly. 

The  maaa  aagalar  velocity  n  with  which  the  radius-vector  turns 
roMad  is  kjah,  since  jiab  is  the  area  swept  over  in  one  revolution, 
and  A  is  twice  the  rate  of  description  of  area.  Or,  aince  h  =  ajl  -  e* 
And  A"  ^/fa(l -e')  __ 

The  quantity  n/^  if  f  be  time  of  describing  the  arc  AP  of  the  orbit,  is 
«illed  the  mean  anomaly.  The  period,  or  time  in  which  the  radiuss- 
vector  makes  one  turn,  is  thus  ivjt^jn. 

Referring  to  Fig.  27B,  and  calling  the  eccentric  anomal.r  ^and  the 
true  anomaly  0,  we  can  express  ( I)  nt,  (2)  6,  io  terms  of  0.  Clearly  areii 
ASP  =  (i/o)  area  ASQ  =  (hja)  (area  A  CQ  -  area  SCQ)  -  |a6(fi  -  esin^). 


Hence 
Also 
But  also 


area  ASP=~a.rea  APA'  =  ntx  JaS. 

»t  =  ^  —  esinfi. 

XS=  C.y  -  C-V  =  «e  - rt cos*  =  a(e  -  eo:-^). 

iVS'=  -5/'co8»  =  a(ecos^-l)uoEW. 

„_  «  — cos^  1  -onBfl^  1  +e  1  -cos* 

ecos*-l  i+cosH     1 -e  l+cos*' 


taDifl=     /j-^*tan^*.  (.HI) 

Also  as  the  reaiJer  may  verify 

From  (31)  we  have  tan  ^*  =  tan  J  0^(1  -e)/l +«  and,  therefore,  by 
(S2)  we  can  write  (30)  in  the  form 

»<-2.„-'{y.i--Jt.„J»|  _,yr:?j-f^,  (33) 


A  problem  of  great  importance  in  physical  astronomy  is  the  calcu- 
lation of  r  and  d  for  any  known  value  of  I.  This  is  known  as  Kepler's 
problem,  and  several  solutions  by  which  the  calculation  can  be  made 
by  approximation  have  been  given ;  but  for  these  the  reader  must 
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consult  treatises  od  Physical  Astronomy  or  special  wot'ks  on  the 
Dynamics  of  a  Particle. 

321.  Problem  of  Two  Bodies. — So  far  we  have  supposed  the 
particle  to  move  round  a  fised  centre  ;  in  other  words,  the  satellite  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  mass  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  primary  atti-acting  body.  But  in  the  actual  case  of  planetary 
motion  this  condition  is  only  approximately  fulfilled.  The  mass  of 
no  planet  can  he  regarded  as  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
:siin,  and  therefore  there  is  acceleration  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet 
which  is  tn  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  in  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  planet  to  the  mass  of  the  sun.  We  have 
thus  the  so-called  problem  of  itoo  bodies  if  we  consider  the  motion  of 
any  single  planet.  Of  course  the  problem  of  the  ^uict  motion  of  a 
planet  is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  this,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
planet  and  the  sun  are  attracted  by  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
system.  The  exact  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  any  one 
body  can  only  be  approximated  to  by  laborious  calculations  ;  a  solution 
in  finite  terms,  even  for  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  three  mutually 
attracting  bodies,  is, except  in  certain  particular  configurations  of  the 
bodies,  beyond  the  powers  of  analysis. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  already,  the  motion  of  a 
system  must,  in  order  that  the  law  of  action  and  reaction  may  apply, 
be  referred  to  a  system  of  axes  fixed  by  bodies  which  are  dynamically 
independent  of  the  moving  system.  Now,  if  we  assume  this  law  for 
the  attraction  between  a  planet  and  a  satellite,  it  follows  at  once 
from  §  15()  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  bodies 
\A  unaflected  by  their  mutual  action.  The  reader  may  as  an  exercise 
write  out  the  detailed  proof  for  this  case ;  but  the  general  considera- 
tions stated  include  all  cases  that  can  arise. 

:>-li.  Orbit  relative  to  Son.  Correction  «f  Kepler's  Third  Law. 
- — The  planet  and  the  sun  thus  each  describe  an  orbit  in  the  plane  of 
motion  about  the  centroid  of  the  two  bodies;  but  what  is  ob^rved  is 
the  relative  motion  of  the  planet  about  the  sun  regarded  as  having  its 
centre  fixed  in  position.  To  find  this  motion  from  the  other  we  have 
to  apply  to  both  planet  and  sun  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  sun  towards  the  planet.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sun 
and  ni  that  of  the  planet ;  then  if  kMmji^  be  the  mutual  force 
between  the  two  bodies,  kMjr'  is  the  acceleration  of  the  planet 
towards  their  centroid,  and  kmjr^  that  of  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  relative  ac^eration  of  the  planet  is  thus  k{M+  m)jr^ 
inwards  along  the  radius- vector,  and  in  order  to  find  the  relative 
oL'bit  we  must  use  this  acceleration. 

The  period,  as  we  saw  in  §  fl^O,  is  2w^a'/f  f*""  <*  satellite  moving 
round  a  fixed  centre.  In  the  present  ease  we  have  p  =  k(M+m), 
and  so  for  the  period  we  obtain 


-v; 


Kow  consider  another  planet  of  mass  nij,  and  period  Tj,  and  let 
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the  m&jor  axis  of  the  orbit  be  n,,  and  aesume  (see  §  oS9)  that  the 
ncceleratioD  of  the  planet  towards  the  centroid  of  the  sun  and  planet 
iH  kMjr^,  whf^re  k  is  the  same  constant  as  befoi'e.  The  acceleration 
in  this  caseb  k(M+m^jr^.     Hei-e 


■       Vi(J/+'«,)' 


{:■..-,) 


It  was  observed  by  Kepler  that  T^^T,^  =  a'ja,',  and  this  latter  relation 
is  generally  stated  as  Kepler's  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions. 
{See  §  526.)  Equation  (35),  however,  gives  a  correction  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  ratio  m/^  is  not  insensible.  The 
following  table  ■  illustrates  the  confirinatioo  of  the  connection  by 
observation.  The  mean  distances  a  are  in  terms  of  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  san  as  unit,  and  the  times  T  are  in 
terms  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  earth  as  unit. 


Planet. 

1 

T 

"^ 

T> 

fl'-Ts      i 

Mercury . 

■3871 

■240« 

■0580 

H).580 

-  -0000003  j 

1  Venus     . 

■7233 

•6512 

■3785 

■3785 

-  -0000002  ; 

Earth      . 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1  Mars.     . 

l-r>237 

1-RR08 

3-J375 

3-537y 

-  -00001 

Jupiter   . 

5-202H 

11 -SCI  8 

140-701 

1 40701 

+  -181           1 

,  Saturn    . 

!)-5S8« 

29-4560 

867914 

867-658 

+  -256 

TJranus  . 

19-1824 

84-0123 

7058-44 

7058-07 

+  ■37            1 

>"'eptune. 

30  037 

164-6]  6 

27098-4 

27098 '4 

+  ■10            1 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  last  column  that  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  which  have  masses  less  than  that  of  the  earth  the  difference 
a*  -  T^,  which  is  made  zero  for  the  earth,  is  negative,  and  positive  for 
the  planets  of  greater  mass,  and  has  its  greatest  value  for  Jupiter, 
the  largest  and  most  massive  of  all  the  planeta.  This  is  clearly  m 
accordance  with  (35). 

523.  Detennination  of  Uaas  of  Flajiet  ftom  Period  of  Satellite. — 
The  probleni  of  determining  the  maf  s  of  a  planet  is  very  easily  solved 
if  the  pknet  possesses  a  satellite.  Let  m'  denote  the  mass  of  a 
satellite  revolving  round  a  planet  of  mass  nt  in  period  T:  we  have 
?'  =  2jr^a'YA(m  +  m'),  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  mutual  force 
between  the  planet  and  satellite  is  km.m'lr'^,  where  k  is  the  same 
multiplier  as  has  been  used  for  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and  a 

*  Maxwell's  .Afallcr  anii  jVofion,  p.  115. 
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planet.     If  7*  be  the  period  of  the  placet  and  the  disturbing  action  of 

the  satellite  on  the  planet's  motion  be  Deflected,  T=ir^/€^/k(M+m). 

T'     a'm  +  m  ^     ' 


Hence 


Neglecting  m  we  get  from  this 

T-ia"  -  Ta''  ^     ' 

Thus  the  masses  of  planets  such  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
liave  been  determined.  The  motion  of  each  satellite  where  more  than 
one  esist — for  example,  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  which  has  five 
satellites — ia  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  others  ;  but  allowing  for 
this  the  periotls  are  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law.  The 
observed  distances  enable  the  accelerations  to  be  found.  A  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  acceleration  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun 
shows  that  the  same  constant  k  applies  in  both  cases,  as  has  been 
fltated. 

524.  Eaplei'B  Laws.  Law  of  Description  of  Areas. — The 
motion  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  was  inferred  by  John  Kepler, 
astronomer  and  mHtbematician  to  the  Emperor  of  Bohemia,  from 
an  examination  of  obi'ervations,  mainly  of  the  planet  Mars,  made  by 
his  predecessor  in  office,  Tycho  Br^he.  His  results  are  cout^ined 
in  \iK  Aatronomia  Nova,  published  in  1609,  and  though  the  dynamical 
ideas  contained  in  that  work  are  faulty,  it  contains  also  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitationni  attraction 
as  a  mutmd  force  between  two  portions  of  matter.  £epler'e  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  planetary  motions  were  the  result  of  an  unai'siling 
effort  to  reconcile  the  observed  places  and  their  times  of  occurrence 
with  the  hypothesis  of  motion  in  a  circular  orbit  with  uniform  angular 
velocity  about  an  eccentric  point.  The  centre  of  the  orbit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  midway  between  the  sun's  position  and  this  point. 
Kepler  noticed  that  at  the  greatest  or  the  least  distance  from  the  sun 
the  velocities  of  the  earth  in  ita  orbit  were  inversely  proportional  to 
these  distances,  that  is,  that  the  rates  of  description  of  area  by  the 
Tddius-vector  were  equal  at  these  points.  He  concluded,  it  appears, 
that  this  relation  of  the  distances  would  hold  at  every  point,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  would  be  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  each  from  the  sun,  and  that  therefore  the 
eum  of  the  distances  of  the  equal  small  arcs,  into  which  any  finite 
small  arc  was  divided,  would  vary  as  the  time  taken  to  describe  the 
arc.  The  calculation  of  this  sum  proved  difficult,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  rough  verification  the  area  included  between  two  radii- vectores 
and  the  finite  arc  was  used  instead.  It  was  found  that  this  area 
varied  accurately  as  the  time ;  an  entirely  difl'erent  conclusi<»i,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  from  that  which  Kepler  set  out  to  verify. 
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525.  Law  of  the  EUlvtlc  Orbit— Thus  wa«  established  for  the 
earth  the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  radius-rector  to 
the  sun.  On  endeavouring  to  teat  whether  this  law  held  for  Mars, 
still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  a  drcular  orbit  about  an  eccentric  point, 
he  found  a  discrepancy  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  orbit  was  an  ellipse  with  its  major  axis  along  the  line  of 
apsides  and  the  sun  in  a  focus  of  the  ellipse.  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  Firht  Law  of  Kepler." 

526.  Third  Law  of  Kepler.  Ration  between  Periods  and  Uean 
Distances. — It  was  not  until  much  later  that  Kepler  arrived  at  his 
third  law,  viz.,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun  (the  cubes  of  the  lengths  of  the  major  semi-axes  of  their 
orbits).  This  law  he  obtained,  not  from  any  theory  of  the  matter, 
but  l^  trying  whether  various  relations  which  occurred  to  him  agreed 

,    with  the  observed  times  and  distancee. 

We  shall  refer  to  these  laws  as  first,  second  or  third,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  show  how  Newton  was  led  to  liis 
gravitational  theory  by  their  means. 

527.  Newton's  Deductions  from  Kepler's  Laws. — From  the  first 
law,  that  of  the  description  of  areas,  Newton  inferred  that  the  force, 
if  any,  on  the  planet  was  directed  along  the  radius-vector ;  for  from 
the  law  of  equable  description  of  areas  by  iisdf  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  force  does  or  does  not  act  on  the  planet.  For  example, 
the  radiua-vector,  drawn  from  any  point  whatever  to  a  particle 
moving  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  hne,  deecribes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  and  there  is  no  force  on  the  particle. 

But  if  the  radius-rector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times 
there  can  be  no  force  having  moment  round  the  fixed  point 
through  which  the  radius-vector  always  passes.  For  twice  the  rate 
of  description  of  area  is  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  motion 
about  the  fixed  point,  and  this  is,  by  supposition,  constant.  Hence, 
the  force,  if  any,  on  the  particle  must  be  directed  along  the  line 
through  the  fixed  point.  This  was  Newton's  dynamical  deduction 
from  the  first  law  of  Kepler. 

528.  Deduction  of  Law  of  Force  flrom  the  Law  of  the  Elliptic 
Orbit-^From  Kepler's  law  of  the  elliptic  orbit  Newton  deduced  that 
a  force  acts  towards  the  nun,  and  varies  (as  the  planet  changes  its. 
position  in  its  orbit)  inveraely  as  the  square  of  the  planet's  distance 
from  the  sun's  centre,  where,  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  of 
spherical  masses,  the  total  mass  of  the  sun  may  be  supposed  con- 
centrated. The  deduction  of  this  result  will  afl'ord  an  example  of 
Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton's  method  of  the  hodograph. 

Let  APA',  Fig.  280,  represent  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  a 
tangent  to  the  orbit  at  the  position  P  of  the  planet  meet  a  circle 
described  on  the  major  axis  as  diameter  in  the  points  R,  R.  Then, 
as  stated  in  §  78,  the  lines  iS.fi,  S'R'  drawn  from  the  foci  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  tangent  and  ST='S'R.  Let  the  sun's  centre  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest  (§  522  above),  and  to  be  situated  at  S :  SP  is 
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the  radi US-vector.  In  consequeuoe  of  the  uniformitj'  of  deecription 
of  areas  by  SP,  v.Efi^h.  But  since  IfS.ST^b^  v^S=vb^jST. 
Hence  v^ST-h/H^,  or  the  velocity  of  the  planet  is  proportioDnl 
to  ST.  Thus  the  circle  ARA'  represeDte  the  hodograpli  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  hodographic  origin  is  S,  and  the  line  ^'7' 
represents  the  velocity  turned  through  an  angle  of  90".  The 
motion  of  the  point  T,  which  ac- 
FiG.  2M».  companies  the  motion  of   P,   repre- 

sente  the  acceleration  of  P,  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  on  which  ST  re- 
presents the  velocity.  The  dii-ec- 
tion  of  motion  of  T  is  along  the 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  T,  and  is 
towards  A  it  P  is  moving  towards 
if ;  hence  as  the  hodo>,Taph  is  tiu-atd 
through  !J0°,  so  that  .ST  represents  a 
velocity  from  P  to  £,  the  acceleration 
of  P  is  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
at  T,  that  is  along  CT,  that  is  along 
PS.  [That  TC,  which,  since  TRR'  is 
.a  right  iingle,  must  if  produced  pass  through  If,  is  parallel  to  SP,  may 
fbe  seen  geometrically  from  the  Fact  that  since  the  tangent  at  P  makes 
-equal  angles  with />5  and /'5',  ^.S':  ST=RP:  PR".] 

But  since  TC  remains  parallel  to  SP,  and  SP  turns  with  angultu- 
velocity  8,  the^peed  of  T  in  the  circle  is  ad.  This  represents  the 
.'.acceleration  oti  the  same  scale  as  that  on  which  ■S'7' represents  the 
velocity,  and  therefore  the  acceleration  is  atihjlfi.  If  the  mass  of  the 
planet  is  unity,  this  is  the  force  upon  it  from  P  towards  S.  But 
.A/'^  =  (i,  {SP  =  r),  so  that  the  force  F  is  oM'fbV.  Hence  the  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  SP. 

The  acceleration  is  thus  -iir^u'lT^.  If  the  mass  of  the  planet  be  m 
-the  force  is  im^a'jTh^.  Now  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  sun 
and  the  planet  is  kMmli^,  and  the  acceleration  produced  by  it  is  less 
'than  that  just  calculated  in  the  ratio  of  Mj{M+m).     Hence  we  ha^-e 


r=2; 


'W  A(.)/-Hm)  ^     ' 


as  was  found  before. 

520.  DyiiEunical  Interpretation  of  Kepler's  Third  Law.  — 
Newton's  dynamical  interpretation  of  Kepler's  third  law  was  that 
the  force  of  attraction  towards  the  suu  on  the  different  planets  was 
proportional  to  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

Let  us  suppose  j!:  to  be  the  gravitation  constant  for  one  planet 
of   mass  m,  period   T,  and  mean  distance  a,  and  K  that  for  a 
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plitnet  for  which  the  correBponding  quantities  are  nt',  7",  a'.     Then 
hy  (3«) 

7^  ^  ^  3f+m-  i' 

?"     a'  M+m  k' 


(39) 


Bat  Kepler  found  that  this  ratio  was  c^ja*.  We  know  that  it  is 
very  approximately  t^{M + m')ja'\M ^^  m).  Hence  k=^k' ;  that  is,  the 
forces  per  unit  of  mass  on  the  difieri^nt  planets  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  s(|aares  of  their  distances.  Thin  result  for  solar 
gravitation  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Newton's  pendulum  expe- 
riment for  terrestrial  gravity,  which  ahowa  that  the  foroea  on  diflerent 
bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  are  directly  proportional  to  their  masses, 
or  that  the  forces  per  unit  mass  are  the  same. 

■'i:iO.  Newton'd  DincoverT  of  Lav  of  TTnivenal  GraTitatlon. — 
Newton  was  in  possession  of  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  sva.s  in  a  position  to  announce  hia  discovery 
of  universal  gmvity.  This  he  arrived  at  by  showing  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  was  to  the  acceleration  of 
a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  aurface  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  moon  to  the  square  of  the  earth's  rttdius. 
Thia,  on  the  assumption,  afterwards  justified,  that  the  earth  attracts 
external  bodies  as  it  its  whole  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre, 
afforded  a  proof  that  the  two  accelerations  were  due  to  the  same 
ceotreward  attmction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  external  bodies. 

It  is  Ebited  that  Newton'a  first  comparison  of  the  two  accelerations 
gave  a  serious  discrepance.  The  moon's  mean  distance  was  then  toler- 
ably well  known  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius,  but  this  latter  distance 
was  underestimated  through  an  erroneoua  impression  that  a  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator  corresponded  to  a  distance  of  sixty  milec 
on  the  earth's  surface.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoyal  Society  on 
January  II,  1G82,  Newton  learned  that  a  new  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  had  been  made  by  Ficard,and  had  given 
(t9'7  miles  for  the  length  referred  to.  Newton  repeated  the  calcula- 
tion and  found  that  the  discrepance  had  disappeared.  About  three 
years  later  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  a  spherical  body  of  density 
^mmetrical  about  the  centre  attracted  an  external  particle  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body  were  collected  at  the  centre.  The  last 
obstacle  to  the  enunciation  of  his  great  principle  of  gravitational 
attraction  was  thus  removed,  and  he  stated  the  law  which  has 
been  ali-endy  illustrated  above  in  §§  195.. .202,  and  by  some  of 
the  discussions  in  chap,  v.,  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  masf«8,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  -  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  There  is  thus  only  one  constant  k  which 
gives  in  absolute  units  of  force  by  the  formula  kmm'jr^  the  attraction 
between  two  particles  of  massta  m,  ni'  at  a  distance  r  apart.  We  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter  how  this  constant  has  been  determined. 

The  comparison  of  accelerations  referred  to  above  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  The  moon's  mean  distance  is  237,000  miles,  the 
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period  of  revolntion  of  the  moon  is  27'821  daya.    Hence,  tbe  accele- 
ration of  the  moon  towards  tbe  earth  v,  in  feet  per  second  per 

second, 


Hence  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the  earth's  Gurface  we 
should  have  by  the  law  of  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  taking  the 
earth's  radius  as  3960  miles, 

^       3960' 
in  feet  per  second  per  second,  which  agrees  fairly  with  the  actual  value. 

5:^1.  Orbital  Motion  of  a  Cltuter  of  Hetoorites. — The  question 
of  the  motion  of  &  cluster  of  particles  is  important  in  connection 
with  tbe  natural  history  of  comets  and  swarms  of  meteors.  A 
particle  in  such  a  duster  is  under  tbe  attraction  of  tbe  sun  and  tbe 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  tbe  particles  of  the  swarm.  If  the 
assemblage  of  partidee  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uniform  distri- 
bution of  matter,  its  attraction  on  a  particle  at  any  point  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere.* 

Referring  to  Fig.  129,  let  C  be  tbe  place  of  tbe  sun  supposed 
fixed,  A  be  the  centre  of  the  swarm,  and  B  an  individual  particle  of 
nnit  mass ;  the  force  towards  the  centre  is  kMjA}?.  Dut  nt  =  ^irpr*, 
where  p  is  the  (average)  mass  per  unit  volume,  and  r  =  AB.  'J'he 
force  is  therefore  ^An-pr,  or  fir  if  f*  be  put  for  girip.  Then,  by 
§§  27^,  ^73  (the  notation  being  as  stated  ijiere,  except  thnt  i-,  is  used 
instead  of  ato  denote  tbe  distance  of  the  centre  A  of  the  cluster  from 
€,  the  sun),  the  distsnce  r^  and  the  angular  velocity  n  being  both 
supposed  variable,  we  obtain,  since  tbe  distance  of  tbe  particle  from 
the  sun  along  the  line  of  centres  of  the  sun  and  the  nebula  is  r^  +  x,' 

a  +  2^r,  +  x)  +  (r,  +  ^)k  -  nhj  ^  Y  ]       ^"*"' 

To  these,  since  all  the  particles  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  motion 
of  tbe  centre,  we  must  add  a  third  equation.  Let  x  be  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  motion,  then  we  have  approximately 


approximately,  and  7=  —  )fcjtf^/(r, +*)' -/ty.     Hence  tbe  equatiocB 
are  (40)  above,  with  these  values  of  .V,  Y  used  in  them. 

*  Tbe  aGEnmptioii  of  sphericit;  in  comenhat  violent,  and  can  be  onl;  ver; 
roughly  in  accoitlaiice  with  fact  in  ttny  actnal  case.  It  teems  on  this  act^ont 
unnecessarj  to  correct  the  reBolt  givsa  in  (43)  below  for  the  elfect  of  ecixo- 
trlcit;  ot  the  otbit  of  the  swarm. 
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Now  for  the  motion  of  the  central  particle  we  have  by  (40) 

r,-«*r,=  -*^.     2nfi  +  r,n  =  0.  (41) 

These  e<|uations  used  in  (40),  with  the  valiiod  of  A',  V  stated, 
give  approximately 

'.;         1  <*'') 

'i}  +  2nj:-\-xn-n^y=  -  kM-  -  -  lii/.  I 

If  r,  be  constaat  n  will  be  constant  also,  since  then  the  centroid  of 
the  cluster  will  mope  round  the  sun  in  a  circle.  The  attraction 
towards  the  sun  at  the  centre  is  n^r,  per  unit  of  mass,  and  this  mu»t 
be  kMjr^.  Hence  n^  =  kMjr^.  Thus  we  obtain  for  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  particle  whose  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  centre  of 
the  cluster  are  x,  y,  z, 

ij-{--ini--¥i>.y  =0  I       (43) 

=  +(n'  +  ^)z    =0.  I 

■yA'i.  Oonditiou  that  a  Swarm  of  Heteorites  majr  keep  together 
nnder  the  Sua'a  Attraction.— If  we  suppose  now  the  values  of  x 
and  y  to  oscillate  about  certuin  constant  values,  we  must  write 

X  =  aco8(mi  + 1),    y  =  bAa(mt  +  e), 
that  is  suppose  the  relative  orbit  of  a  particle  to  be  an  ellipse  of 
semi-axes  «,  h. 

These  values  oi  »,  y  substituted  in  {A.^)  give  the  condition 

(m*  -  ,i)(ma  -i-  3n'  -  ^)  -  4m»«»  =  0,  (44) 

and  tbe  toots  of  this  quadratic  in  m-  must  be  real  and  positive  if  the 
oscillation  in  the  values  of  x  and  ff  is  to  be  stable.  Now  if  w?  =  *^  1:11, 
the  expression  on  the  left  is  positive.  If  m^  ^  n,  or  m?  =  n  -  3n^,  it  is 
negative.  But  if  in-=^0  it  becomes  /i((i-  3ji^),  which  is  positive  if 
H^Aii-.  Hence  tbe  graph  of  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (44)  will 
cross  the  axis  along  which  values  of  m^  are  measured  twice  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  origin  if  n=-'Ayi-.  The  con  di  Irion  required  is  there- 
foi*  that  just  stated.* 

Now,  replacing  tt  by  ^irip  and  »^  by  kSf/r^,  we  obtain  the  in- 
equality 

Sffpr,^>3.»r,  (45) 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  swarm  of  small  particles  may  keep  together 

*  It  U  to  be  observed  that  the  two  conditions,  obtained  by  aubatituCing  tha 
values  of  i,  1/  in  (he  first  two  equalioni  of  (43),  show  that  the  relative  orbit 
cannot  be  a  circle  uDle^  3n'  be  nomericBlly  small  in  comparison  with  (i  -  m'. 
The  swarm  therefore  cannot  be  a  tphrrical  cluster  revolving  like  a  rigid  body 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  ita  orbit  unless  this  be  the  cas«. 
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it  is  neceseaiy  that  the  average  density  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
spherical  distribution  of  matter  of  radius  equal  to  the  bud's  distance 
and  of  three  times  the  sun'R  mass.  This  conclusion  is  due  to 
M.  Charlier,"  whose  investigation  is  gomewhat  more  elaborate  than 
that  given  above,  though  the  results  are  confined  to  the  Bpecial  case 
of  a  circular  orbit. 

!>'S3.  Elamentaxy  IHsciUBion  of  StaUlity  of  Ueteor  Swarm. — 
A  full  investigation,  from  the  equations  of  motion  is  nece8sary  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  pushed  furtber  to  the  case  of  a  swarm  of 
meteorites  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit ;  but  for  the  reasons  indicated 
in  the  footnote  on  p.  500,  this  is  unnecessary.  So  far  as  the  circular 
orbit  is  concerned,  the  main  result  cnn  be  obtained  by  simple  con- 
siderations. CoDsider  what  is  practically  the  case  supposed  above — a 
spherical  swarm  of  radius  a  moving  round  the  sun,  and  turning  as  a 
whole  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  in  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion, tw  that  it  turns  the  same  face  alwaystowards  tfaesun.  A  particle^ 
of  unit  moss,  eay,  at  the  centre,  C,  Fig.  281 ,  at  distance  SC  {  =  >•,) 


U^ott^  the  sun,  in  in  relative  equilibrium  under  the  sud's  atti'action 
and  the  so-callcd  centrifugal  force.  That  is,  we  have  for  that 
particle  kMjr^  -  n\  =  0. 

Again,  a  particle  on  the  outside  of  the  ewarm  at  the  point  nearest 
the  sun  is  at  a  ditttauce  r^  -  a,  and  under  attraction  /cMj(r,  - «)', 
Hence  there  is  a  preponderance  of  attraction  over  the  acceleration 
«'  (r,  -  a)  towards  S.     Tbie  eacess  is 

nearly.  This  must  be  balanced  by  the  attraction  towards  the  centre 
('  eserted  by  the  swarm  if  the  particle  is  not  to  leave  the  wwarm. 
Hence  we  must  have ^iiiika*la^>Bi:Majrj'  or, 

HH  before.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained  for  a  particle  at  B. 
In  that  case  ihe  atti«ction  of  the  sun  kMI(r,  +  a)-  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  acceleration  n''^r^  +  a)  towards  the  sun.  'Hie 
condition  that  this  should  be  supplied  by  the  attnction  of  the  swarm 
a  that  *,irpr,'  should  be  at  least  equal  to  3.1/. 

■  Bu'Jetin  dt  I  Aradiviu  rfr  «.  PHenliovfj,  I,  XWtli,  Ko.  2. 
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This  result  holds,  of  course,  for  all  particles  within  the  sn-arm  on 
the  line  iSC,  for  anj  euch  particle  experiences  no  force  on  the  whole 
from  the  spherical  layer  outside  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  particle  at  .^  or  £  (or  on  the  line  SO) 
is  in  greater  danger  of  leaving  the  swarm  from  the  causes  just 
flzplained,  than  a  particle  elsewhere  on  the  spherical  surface. 

o34.  Condition  tbat  ft  Satellite  nu;  be  tetaiii«d  by  a  naa«t  or 
a  Heteor  Svann. — If  we  consider  an  isolated  particle  outside  the 
spherical  swarm  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  the  equations  wil 
i-eqnire  modification.     Thus,  putting  ^  for  km,  we  find  instead  of  (4£ 

r' 

Multiplying  these  by  x,  y,  i  respectively,  a<lding  and  integrating  we 
obtain 

p!  -  3»V  +  »iV  -^-^+(7  =  0,  (47) 

where  d*  =  ;t*  +  jy*  +  i",  and  C  is  a  constant.  This  is  the  equation  of 
relative  kinetic  energy  for  the  case  in  question. 

The  meaning  of  the  constant  C  can  be  assigned  as  follows.  The 
equation  of  energy  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  J(i^-/*{l/r-  l/2a)  =  0,  whei-e 
a,  denotes  the  length  of  the  semi^xis  major.  Writing  then  (47)  in 
the  form 

so  that,  C^'iija,  we  see  that  njC  is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  that  the  particle  would  describe  about  the  centre  of  the  ewarm 
if  n  were  zero,  that  is,  if  the  sun's  action  were  entirely  negligible. 

We  can  show  that  this  equation  assigns  an  upper  limit  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  particle  can  move,  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  A, 
from  the  centre  of  the  swarm.  For  when  v^  has  a  given  value  the 
particle  must  tie  on  the  surface  given  by  placing  that  value  in  (49). 
Hence,  since  c*  is  positive,  the  particle  cannot  pass  acrrss  the  surface 
for  which  v^  =  0,  that  is,  the  surface  of  which 

.tnV-jiV  +  -''-C=()  (49) 

is  the  equation. 

By  putting  z  =  0  in  this  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  curve  in 
which  the  surface  intersects  the  plane  of  x,  y,  namely 
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or  if  rcoaB,  rsinfl  be  put  for  x,  y, 

Sn'coe'e.r*-  Cr+  2;.*0.  (r.U) 

IF  this  cubic  equation  ia  r  hare  at  leaat  one  finite  positive  root 
for  every  value  of  coeO,  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  x,  y 
will  have  a  cloaed  branch  round  the  centre.  Now  it  is  clear  by 
Descartes'  rule  of  signs  that  it  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots  or  than  one  negative  root.     The  roots  are  all  real  if 

0<»'»<g^,.  <■'■!) 

Hence  there  are  two  positive  roots  if  this  taequaUty  is  satisfied,  and 
the  particle,  if  within  the  closed  curve,  cannot  pass  beyond  it  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit. 

The  greatest  value  of  coad  is  1.  Hence,  if  the  inequality  is  satisfied 
when  d  =  0  or  6  =  IT,  it  is  a  fortiori  satisfied  for  all  other  values.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  examine  whether  the  inequality 

giy-.>'  <•"■' 

is  satisfied  for  any  problem  for  which  data  are  given.  We  shall 
suppose  that  this  ia  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  when  cos9='0  the  equation  has  one  finite  root 
T  =  -Jji/C,  and  two  infinite  roots,  one  of  which  is  positive  the  other 
negative.  When  6  =  U,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  a  root  corresponding 
to  this  lies  between  2^/C  and  3fi/C  and  for  values  of  6  ranging 
from  0  to  90''  its  value  gradually  diminishes  to  2/i/C  at  S  =  90°. 

Besides  the  closed  curve  there  are  two  infinite  branches  given  bj' 
the  other  roots.  These  branches  are  asymptotic  with  the  two  Unes 
repreeented  by  3n-x-  =  C.  For  points  between  the  closed  curve  and 
the  infinite  branches,  the  value  of  the  expressioD  on  the  left  of  (50) 
is  negative,  and  therefore  by  (48)  v-  in  negative.  Hence  the  velocity 
is  imaginary.  Inside  the  closed  curve  or  outside  the  infinite  branches 
v^  is  positive.  Hence  the  particle  must  in  the  one  case  remain 
inside  the  closed  curve,  or  in  the  other  case  remain  outside  the 
infinite  branches. 

The  closed  curve  or  oval,  and  the  infinite  branches  are  shown  in 
diagram  a  of  Fig.  282.  AA',  BB  are  the  lines  represented  by 
8nV  =  C  The  oval  has  its  greatest  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  X,  that  is  3»:  in  the  diapum. 

In  diagrams  A/c  the  trace  of  the  surface  is  shown  for  the  respective 
cases  C^  =  81f.'ji',  C«<81nV.  The  oval  and  the  infinite  branch  in  i 
meet  on  the  axis  of  x,  and  it  appears  as  if  at  these  points  the  particle 
might  escape  from  the  oval.  The  condition,  however,  C'  =  81nVj 
which  gives  equality  of  the  two  positive  roots,  shows  that  at  the 
points  of  meeting  the  acceleration  of  the  particle,  as  well  as  its 
velocity,  is  zero. 

*  See  BDj  Treatise  on  the  llieor;  of  Equations. 
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In  the  romaining  case,  illuBtrated  by  diagram  c,  there  arc  no  re^l 
roots  for  coa9  =  l,aDd  there  is  no  cloxed  curve  surroutidiDg  the  origin. 
There  is  therefore  no  upper  or  lower  limit  given  for  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  origin,  the  centre  of  the  swarm. 

We  can  apply  this  theory  to  the  moon  regarded  as  a  particle  of 
inSnitesimal  mass,  and  euppoeed  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbitaB  specified  in  §  274,    It 

is  easy  to  verify  that  the  ine-  Fia.  282. 

quality  is  satisfied,  and  that 
therefore  the  moon  lies  within 
the  closed  curve.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  C  =  iija  where  a  is 
the  radiu.s  of  the  present  orbit 
of  the  moon,  we  obtain  as  a 
superior  limit  a  value  between  . 
2a  and  3a. 

Retaining  terms  in  y  in 
(40)  above  we  should  obtain 
by  a  similar  process  a  more 
accurate  determination  of    /('  '(f  X  ' 

the    limiting   surface.     Thus 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hilt*  has  shown  that  the  limiting  surface  consists  of 
three  sheets,  one  enclosing  the  earth,  the  other  enclosing  the  sun, 
and  a  third  surrounding  the  other  two,  hut  unclosed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  :.  The  value  of  v'  is  positive  only  within  either  closed  sheet 
or  outside  the  third,  and  therefore  v  is  imaginary  everywhere  else. 
A  particle,  therefore,  revolving  under  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
and  moon  cannot  cross  the  limiting  surface  if  within  either  of  the 
closed  sheets.  Mr.  Hill's  result  for  the  maximum  distance  for  the 
first  of  these  sheets  from  the  earth's  centre  is  1 II)  radii  of  the  earth  ; 
the  moon's  average  distance  is  about  sixty  times  the  earth's  radius.f 
The  moon  is  therefore  within  the  surface  enclosing  the  earth,  anil 
cannot  escape  from  it. 

535.  Planetary  Fortnrbatioiu. — The  subject  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  planetary  motions  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  sketch  of 
elementery  lunar  theory  given  in  §§  274-27(5  above,  wheic  certain 
effects  of  the  solar  attraction  on  the  orbit  is  shown  in  the  relative  orbit 
of  Fig.  ins.  The  whole  subject  of  Celestial  Afec/tauics  has  under- 
gone improvement  at  the  hands  of  Hill,  Oylden,  Poincar^,  and 
others,  and  recourse  must  be  harl  to  the  memoirs  and  works  of  these 
authors  for  full  information.  The  calculation  of  the  disturbances  of 
tlie  lunar  and  planetary  orbits  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the  former 
case,  and  of  other  planets  in  the  latter,  and  the  formation  of  tahle.s 
of  the  places  of  the  moon  and  planets  must,  however,  still  in  practice 
pi'oceed  by  the  older  processes  of  successive  approximation.     These 

■  Amtriean  Journal  of  Mathtmalic$,  vol.  i.  1870. 

t  The  reader  will  find  further  iDformatlon  on  the  sabject  of  the  preceding 
sections  in  Koutb's  Dijnamict  of  a  Partide,  or  Tisderaud'd  Mtcaaique   Celtal^, 
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will  be  found  explained  in  Laplace's  Mieanique  Celeste,  or  in  the 
more  modem  work  of  Tisserand,  which  has  the  same  title. 

536.  Newton's  Bevolving  Oibit. — One  reeult  given  by  Newton 
is  interesting — that  of  a  planet  under  a  disturbing  force,  which  is  pit)- 
portioual  to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance,  and  acts  along  the 
radius- vector.  Let  the  law  of  force  be/(u),andthe  disturbing  force 
be  fiu^,  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

(52> 
Hence,  if,  instead  of  0,  we  write  fl'=^  8^1 -/i/A*.  and 

the  equation  reduces  to 

(53) 

which  is  of  the  usual  form.  The  motion  is  therefore  precisely  that 
of  the  particle  in  the  orbit  under  the  force  /(a),  with  the  difference 
that  the  angular  velocity  is  ^  =  cfl,  where  c  =  ^l  -  lijft'-  Hence,  the 
orbit  is  the  undisturbed  orbit  supposed  turning  at  each  instant 
I'ound  the  centre  of  force  with  angular  velocity  (c  -  1)8. 

537.  Disturbing  Action  of  Small  Tangential  Force  on  Hoti<m 
of  PUmet.  Tidal  Action  on  Moon's  Motion. — Consider  a  particle 
moving  round  a  primary  in  a  very  gradual  spiral  path  tending  out- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  small  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of 
motion.  The  action  of  this  force  taken  by  itself  ie  to  increase  the 
orbit.al  velocity  of  the  particle,  but,  as  the  central  force  is  inade- 
qtiate  to  give  a  centreward  acceleration  corresponding  to  an 
increased  velocity,  the  particle  moves  out  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  the  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  component  of 
central  force  resisting  the  outward  motion.  The  motion  may  be 
iipprozimated  to  by  supposing  the  par.icle  subjected  to  a  series  of 
tangential  impulses  of  small  amount,  and  to  pass  out  after  each  to 
the  new  orbit  corresponding  to  the  new  velocity ;  but  we  shall  sup- 
pose the  tangential  foi-ce  to  act,  and  the  adjustment  to  the  new  orbit 
to  take  place,  continuously. 

If  v  be  the  velocity  and  a  the  radius  of  the  path,  the  kinetic 
energy  is  Jv^,  and  the  potential  energy  —  nja.  Hence  the  energy 
equation  is  by  (22') 

If  now  the  tangential  force  act  for  miy  interval,  it  will  do  an 
amount  of  work  w,  say,  on  the  paiticle  and  the  total  energy  will 
now  be  -  fij2a  +  wi.  Hence,  if  v'  be  the  velocity  and  a'  the  distance  of 
the  particle  in  its  new  path   from  the  centre  of  foi'ce,  the  energy 

e<]uation  is  now 
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But  for  the  relative  equilibrium  we  ma-^t  have  v''  =  n/a',  so  that  the 
equation  juBt  written  becomes 


Adding  this  to  (54)  we  obtain 


W~i^'- 


(St;) 


that  is,  the  kinetic  energy  is  now  less  than  before  by  an  amount 
e(iual  to  the  increase  of  energy  w  produced  by  the  tangenlial  force. 
The  tangential  component  of  the  central 
force  againfit  the  motion  must,  therefore, 
have  been  double  the  tangential  force  dis- 
turbing the  motion. 

The  gain  of  potential  energy,  however,  has 
been  that  involved  in  the  change  from  —  ji/a 
lo  -,/.',  or  -, /a' -(-,/,).,/«-, /a'. 
This  by  (54)  and  (55),  is 


1<'-K 


=  2w, 


(4 


that  is,  the  gain  of  potential  energy  is  twice 
the  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  or  thei-e  is  a  gain 
w  o!  energy  on  the  whole. 

Such  a  tangential  action  is  eiterted  on  the  moon  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  high  water  (see  chap,  xii.)  is  not  directly  under  the 
moon,  but  in  advance  of  the  radius- vector  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  moon.  Hence  the  resultant  action  la  not  through  the 
centre  0  of  the  earth.  Fig.  283,  but  in  the  line  QM.  This  gives  a 
disturbing  tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's  motion  of 
the  kind  discussed  above.  The  tendency  is  to  cause  the  moon  to 
move  further  off  in  the  lirat  instance  ;  but  the  whole  subject  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  chap.  xiv.  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Tides. 
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OHAPTER  XIII. 

OBAVITATIOHAL  ATTBAOTIOH:  THE   EABTH^ 
HEAJT  DEHSITT. 

o3S.  Determination  of  tbe  Constant  of  Onrltation  and  of  the 
Eartb'B  Uean  Density.* — There  ie  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  attractioD  of  each  of  the  plajiets  is  veiy  approximately  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  plajiet  were  collected  at  its  centre  of 
figure,  There  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  probably  in  all,  deviations 
from  sphericity;  all  have,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  oblateness  of  Sgure, 
produced  originally  by  the  axial  rotation.  To  this  are  due,  in  the  case 
of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation ;  but  the 
attraction  on  an  external  particle  is  pi-actically  the  same  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its  centre.  It  is  a  result  of 
ob^^ervation  that  the  earth  is  nearly  spbericnJ  in  figure,  and  rotates 
about  a  diameter,  round  which  tbe  deviation  from  sphericity  is  veiy 
nearly  symmetrical.  Hence,  from  the  facts  that,  allowing  for  the 
efiect  of  rotation  (§  281),  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  is  nearly 
constant  in  amount  at  all  points  on  the  same  level,  and  is  directed 
very  approximately  towards  the  earth's  centre,  we  conclude  that  the 
malt«r  composing  the  earth  is  distributed  with  a  close  approach  U> 
t-ymmetry  about  the  centre ;  that  is,  that  the  earth  may  be  regarded 
as  compiled  of  a  series  of  concentric  spherical  shells  each  of  uniform 
density. 

Also,  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  in  its  most  general  form 
(§  522)  is  found  fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  planets  and  the  sun,  but 
by  minor  sybtems  such  as  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  constant  of  gravitation,  it,  applies  to 
tbe  sun  and  all  planetary  bodies ;  and  it  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen 
by  Newton,  that  it  is  the  same  formula  of  attraction  kmm  jr^  that 
gives  tbe  force  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  the  acceleration 
of  a  falling  body  at  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  we  have  the  problem 
to  determine  the  constant  k  ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  attrac- 
tion between  two  particles,  each  of  unit  mass,  placed  at  unit  distance 
apart.  This  is  a  problem,  of  course,  belonging  to  univeraal  gravita- 
tion, and  could  be  solved  at  once  from  the  observed  acceleration  of 
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any  planet  or  oatelUte  if  tba  mass  oE  the  central  attracting  body 
were  knowa  in  terms  of  the  dynamical  unit  of  mass.  But  by 
such  observations  we  can  only  compare  the  masses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with    one    another,   or  with    the   unknown    mass   of    the 

539.  Elementaiy  Theory. — If,  however,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  matter  of  known  density,  say  a  ball  of  lead,  on  a  parLicle  of  unit 
mass  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  centime  of  the  sphere  be  deter- 
mined, the  value  of  k  can  be  found,  and  also  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  For  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  r  the  distance  of 
the  attracted  particle  from  the  centre,  and  f  the  force  observed  in 
absolute  unite.     Then  F=  kM/r*,  or 


it 


(1) 


The  value  of  k  can  then  be  used  to  express  g,  the  known  value  of 
gravity  at  the  place  of  experiment,  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass  and 
dimensions.  Jty  §  281,  if  G  denote  the  total  gravitational  attraction 
at  the  earth's  surface,  R  the  earth's  mean  radius,  n  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  X  the  latitude  of  the  place, 


g  =  G-n'ncos^\  =  G(i 


n^R 


But  G  =  kYpl]P,  where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  earth  and  ^  its  mean 
density,  and  n^RjQ  =  ^ ;  so  that 

But  this  equation  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  which  is  not  accurately  true,  as  in  fact  the  earth  has, 
according  to  the  geodetic  results  of  Colonel  A.  R.  Clarke,  B.E.,  the 
following  dimensions*— 

=  20921)202  feet 


so  that  it  has  an  ellipticity  e[  =  (re  -  c)/o]  =  l/2a3-465. 

To  make  the  necessary  coiTCction  +  the  multiplier  of  kVpjIP  in 
(2)  must  be  diminished  by  Jm  -  J«-({!nt-e)wn*A,  where  m  denotes 
i/2K9.  Hence,  including  a  eorroction-term  -  2A/A  for  height  k 
iibove  the  mean  level  (and  taking  h  in  centimetres),  we  have 

>L  10"  and  of  /f  in  cen- 
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Now  let  g  have  been  determined  for  the  place  of  experiment 
either  by  direct  pendulum  observatione,  or  from  the  formula 

g  =  980-605(i  -  2r>72co82X  -  OOOOOSA,*  (4) 

which  agrees  with  (-i)  and  expresses  in  centimetre-second  units  very 
approximately  the  results  of  gravity  determinations  made  at  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  insert  in  (3)  the  values 
of  4,  V,  and  H  and  calculate  (bat  of  p.  It  remains,  therefore,  only 
to  discuss  the  determination  of  F,  by  means  of  which  i  is  found.  In 
the  statement  of  results  below  we  shall  use  the  symbol  A,  according 
to  usage,  for  the  earth's  mean  density. 

The  value  of  p  may  also  be  found,  without  using  the  value  of  X', 
as  follows.  If  A'=  Fp  we  have  G  =  kElir-  =  ^wkpR.  Hence,  f?/f = 
iirpHr'IM,  and 

^  3  e  M 

"     inFRr' 

from  which  p  may  be  calculated  from  the  value  of  M,  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  observed  value  of  F, 

540.  Cavendish's  Experiment. — The  mutual  attraction  of  two 
balls  of  lead  was  measured  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  thy  a 
method  which  he  states  had  heen  propofced  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell, 
who  had  gone  so  Ear  as  to  construct  an  apparatus  for  the  pui'pose. 
This  apparatus  was  improved  and  in  great  measure  reconstructed  by 
Cavendish,  but  the  principle  and  general  arrangement  remained 
the  same.  At  the  extremities  of  a  light  horizontal  rod  suspended 
by  a  torsion  wire  were  placed  two  equal  balls  of  lead.  There 
being  practically  no  force  on  these  spheres  except  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  on  each,  the  rod  would,  if  undisturbed  by  air- 
currents,  take  up  the  position  of  rest  (or  which  the  wire  was  without 
torsion.  Then  two  large  equal  balls  of  lead  were  to  be  placed,  one 
near  one  of  the  suspended  spheres,  the  other  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  other,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  suspension  rod.  PuIIm 
would  thus  be  eicerted  on  the  balls  in  opposite  directions,  and  n 
couple  applied  on  the  suspended  system.  'This  would  ho  deflected  to 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  deflecting  couple  would 
be  balanced  by  the  couple  of  torsion  due  to  the  twist  given  to  the 
suspension  wire.  The  deflection  of  the  suspended  system  would  give 
the  angle  of  torsion,  and  From  a  Beparat««  determination  of  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  the  wire  the  couple  could  be  obtained,  and  there- 
fore the  pull  in  absolute  units  between  each  pair  of  balls. 

341.  Details  of  Apparatus. — Figs.  284,  285  show,  id  elevation 
and  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  made  by  Cavendish. 
The  suspension -rod  h,  k,  with  balls  b,  b  and  suspension -wire  lo,  was 

*  TbecoeSdent  of  the  second  term  ia  ^ven  in  Everett's  I7iiiri  as  2-5028, 
lint  this  haa  been  obtained  by  using  a  lower  vnlne,  1/28Z,  of  the  ellipticitj. 

f  ExperimentB  to  Determine  the  Densitj  of  the  Garth.  Phil.  TVan/., 
vol.  Ixiiviii.   17S8. 
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placed  within  an  inner  case  which  partially  prevented  disturbances 
from  currents  of  air,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
outer  chamber  which  remained  constantly  closed.  The  rod  was  of 
deal  and  six  feet  in  length,  and  was  stiffened  by  a  wire  u,  k  stretched 


B.  rigid  vertical  strut  at  the  centre.  To  the  upper- 
moat  point  of  the  light  girder  thus  constructed  the  BUBpension-wire 
was  attached  ;  the  other  end  was  held  by  a  toreion-head  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  inner  case.     This  head  could  be  reached  and  operated 


by  a  rod  //  from  outside  the  chamber.     Four  levelling  screws  shown 
in  the  plan  enabled  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  set  up  in  proper 

The  large  masses  were  mounted  on  a  frame  turning  round  a  pivot 
in  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  which  they  could  be  brought  first  to 
the  position,  say  that  shown  in  full  lines  in  the  diagram,  then  to 
that  shown  in  the  dotted  lines;  or,  if  required,  the  line  joining 
the  balls  could  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  A,  A,  so  as  to  exert  no 
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coupl«  on  the  suspended  system.  The  turning-frame  was  operated 
from  outside  the  chamber  by  a  cord  o  passed  over  a  liomontal 
pulley  p. 

Two  vertical  copper  rods  carried  the  spheres  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  these  rods  were  arrested  on  either  eide  of  the  torsion-chamher 
hy  stops  attached  to  the  outer  wall,  so  aa  to  place  the  large  spheres 
iu  position  as  close  as  was  possible  to  the  small  balls  without  dis- 
turbing the  inner  case. 

The  position  of  the  rod  h,  A  was  observed  on  scales  opposite  Its 
extremities  by  means  of  telescopes  f,  t  placed  in  the  walls  of  the 
chambeC'  These  scales  were  of  ivory  divided  to  twentieths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  rod  carried  a  vernier  of  five  divisions  ai  each  end. 
The  necessary  illumination  of  ecaiea  was  provided  by  the  lamps  L 
placed  opposite  apertures  in  the  wall  above  the  telescopes. 

The  suspended  balls  b,  b,  as  well  as  the  attracted  spheres  B,  B, 
were  of  lead.  The  former  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  latter 
twelve  inches.  The  torsion-wire  was  of  silvered  copper,  and  was 
39J  inches  in  length.  At  first  the  wire  was  of  such  thickness  that 
the  time  of  a  torsional  oscillation  (half-period)  was  fifteen  minutes, 
but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  a  thicker  wire,  with  which  the  time  of 
oscillation  was  about  seven  minutes.  When  the  tumiog- frame  was 
against  the  stops  on  either  side  of  the  torsion-case,  the  centres  of  the 
large  balls  were  8'86  inches  from  the  central  vertical  plane  of  tlie 
ciise,  and  on  a  level  with  the  centres  of  the  balls  b,  b. 

542.  Method  of  Ezperimentlmc. — It  was  not  found  possible  to 
observe  the  positions  of  static  equilibrium ;  what  was  done  waa 
first  to  free  the  suspension  wire  aa  far  as  possible  from  torsion,  with 
the  line  joining  the  large  balls  perpendicular  to  /(,  h.  The  large 
balls  were  then  turned  into  position  on  one  side  of  the  frame,  which 
set  the  rod  A,  h  into  vibration  about  the  equilibrium  position. 
Three  consecutive  turning  positions,  or  positions  of  rest,  of  the 
vibrating  rod  k  k  were  observed  on  the  srade,  after  which  the  frame 
was  carried  round  to  the  position  on  the  other  side,  and  three 
consecutive  turning  portions  of  h,  k  again  observed.  From  th»«e 
the  equilibrium  position  on  either  aide  could  be  deduced,  and  the 
angle  between  these  was  taken  as  the  angular  deflection  produced  by 
carrying  the  balls  B,  B  from  one  coofiguration  to  the  other. 

The  time  of  vibration  was  carefully  determined  by  a  series  of 
observations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  served,  with  the  calculated 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  system,  to  enable  the  torsional 
couple  apphed  by  the  wire  ic  to  be  calculated.  These  observations 
were  made  for  both  positions  of  the  attracting  spheres  B,  B.  It  was 
fouDdthatforone  the  timeof  oscillation  (half-period)  was  42(>  seconds, 
for  the  other  427  seconds. 

543.  CorrectioiiB  Applied. — In  reducing  the  results  various 
corrections  had  to  be  made,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  impoeaible 
here  to  go  into  details.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  original 
paper,  or  to  Professor  Foynting's  treatise.  For  one  thing,  the 
attracting  masses  B,  B  were  not  quite  opposite  b,  b,  as  the  distance 
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between  them  was  a  little  too  small.  Then  there  was  attraction  on 
each  ball  b  due  to  the  distant  large  sphere,  which  diminished  the 
effect  of  that  due  to  the  near  ball ;  there  was  attraction  exerted  on 
the  rod  h,  h,  attraction  on  the  suspended  system  ezei:1)ed  by  the 
copper  rods,  and  a  couple  also  applied  by  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  deviation  from  symmetry  produced  by  the  deflection.  This  last 
Cavendish  found  to  be  less  than  -^  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  masses. 

544.  Theoryof  the  Experiment.— It  had  been  found  by  previous 
eKperiments,  carried  out  by  Coulomb,  that  the  couple  required 
to  keep  a  wire  twisted  through  any  angle  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  twist.  Thus,  if  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  w  was 
turned  through  an  angle  6  relatively  to  the  upper  end,  a  couple  (;6/2 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  twist  (measured  by  Qjl),  where  I 
was  the  length  of  the  wire  and  e  a  constant,  called  the  "torsional 
rigidity  of  the  wire  "  (see  §  638).  We  shall  denote  ejl  by  /i :  the  couple 
is  then  fi0.  Now  2a  denoting  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  pulls  between  the  pairs  of  adjacent  balls,  the  couple 
due  to  these  forces  is  repreeeuted  by  'ikMmajr^,  where  M  is  the 
mass  of  a  large  ball,  m  that  of  a  small  one,  and  r  is  the  distance 
between  their  centres. 

If  now  r'  be  the  distance  between  two  remote  balls  (a  large  and 
a  small),  and  2a'  be  the  distance  between  the  (parallel)  lines  of 
action  of  the  attractions  of  the  components  of  each  pair  of  such 
balls,  we  have  an  opposite  couple  of  amount  ikMma' jr"*.    Hence 

^B  =  2kMmi^--%\  (5) 

It  is  theoretically  more  correct  to  use  for  M  and  «t  not  the  true 
masses  of  the  balls  as  determined  by  reducing  to  weighing  in 
vacuum,  but  these  masses  diminished  in  each  case  by  the  mass  of 
air  displaced  by  the  ball.  For,  suppose  two  opposite  balls  to  be 
removed  and  the  spaces  vacated  filled  with  air,  there  will  be  attrac- 
tion between  these  two  portions  of  air  which  will,  if  there  is  equi- 
librium of  the  whole  mass  of  air,  be  balanced  by  the  action  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  action  will  be  exerted  on  the  immersed  bells, 
and  there  will  be  left  unbalanced  only  the  attraction  between  the 
additional  masses  now  contained  in  the  spaces. 

The  point  is  not,  however,  of  practic^  importance,  but  it  should 
be  noted,  as  in  one  determination  at  least  the  weights  of  the  bnllEL 
have  been  "  corrected  "  to  the  weight  in  vacuum. 

For  the  vibration  experiments  we  have  the  equation 


?'=2, 


where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  vibrating  system,  and  T  its 
period.     For  ^6  is  the  restoring  couple,  and,  therefore,  the  angular 


'Stem,  and  T  its 

>re,  the  angular 

2e 
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acceleration  towards  the  eqoilibrium  poeition  in  itdjl,  so  that  i^BjIB  = 
itr'jT',  by  the  theory  of  simple  harmonic  motion. 

A  correction  had  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  this  equation 
for  the  fact  that  the  couple  of  attraction  did  not  remain  constant 
during  the  oecillations  by  which  the  period  was  determined. 

54.^.  Beinlt  of  the  Experiments. — These  equations  enable  the 
value  of  F,  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  large  sphere  on  unit  mass  of 
a  small  one,  to  be  determined,  and  honce  ;t  to  be  calculated  as  already 
explained.  By  means  of  the  result  can  be  found  the  value  of  A,  the 
earth's  mean  density.  Twenty-nine  results  obtained  by  Cavendish 
gave  for  a  a  mean  value  of  .5'448  with  a  probable  error  of  ±  -QSS. 

5Hi.  Effects  of  Ineuualities  of  Temperatore. — Some  trouble  was 
experienced  through  the  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the 
apparatus,  of  muntaining  the  temperature  uniform  throughout  the 
inner  case.  If  the  large  balls  were  left  for  a  time  in  proximity  to 
the  small  ones  the  effect  seemed  to  alter,  sometimes  gradually 
increaaing,  at  others  gradually  diminishing.  This  was  traced  to 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  case  and  that  of  the 
large  balls,  so  that  the  distribution  of  temperature  changed  when 
the  masses  were  moved,  and  air-currents  were  set  up,  producing 
spurious  attractions  or  repulsions,  and  in  course  of  time  deflections 
which  very  slowly  died  away  as  the  apparatus  was  left  to  itself. 

Thus,  when  to  test  this  effect  the  large  balls  were  heated  with  a 
lamp  and  then  brought  near  the  case,  the  outside  of  the  case  rose  in 
half  an  hour  1^'  F.,  and  the  small  spheres  were  found  deflected 
tlirough  1-1:  scale-divisions  inttead  of  3,  as  at  tirst.  Cooling  the 
large  spheres  with  ice  to  C°  or  7°  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the 
«a^,  and  bringing  them  near  the  sides,  produced  a  reverse  effect,  a 
diminution  in  one  hour  of  2^  divisions.  When  the  spheres  were 
heated  there  would  be  generated  an  ascending  current  of  air  on  the 
sides  of  the  small  balls  b,  b  adjacent  to  S,  B,  and  a  descending 
■current  on  the  other  side,  with  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  latter 
aide  above  that  on  the  former ;  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  in 
the  experiments  made  with  the  balls  cooled. 

Professor  Poynting,  in  this  connection,  calls  attectioQ  to  some 
important  observations  and  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William 
Crookes.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  actions  on  bodies 
in  high  vacua,  Crookes  noticed  that,  when  a  large  mass  was  brought 
near  a  delicately  suspended  light  ball  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  "  if 
the  mass  is  colder  than  the  ball,  it  repels  the  ball,  and  when  the  mess 
is  hotter  than  the  ball,  it  atti-acts  the  ball,"  and  that  opposite  effects 
were  produced  when  the  small  ball  was  in  a  vacuum.  He  also 
observed  that  there  was  an  intermediate  pressure  at  which  differences 
exerted  little  or  no  interfering  action,  and  remarked  that  "  by  experi- 
menting at  this  critical  pressure,  it  would  seem  that  such  an  action 
)is  was  obtained  by  Cavendifih,  Reich,  and  Baily  should  be  rendered 
evident." 

347.  Bepetitlons  of  OaTendisb's  Experiment.  Belch's  Ezpwi- 
ments — Determinations  in  one  or  two  cases  not  yet  finally  com- 
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pleted  have  been  made  by  this  method,  by  several  experimenters, 
among  others  by  Reich,*  Baily,t  Cornu  and  Bailie,:^  and  BoyB.§  In 
Reich's  experiments  the  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Caveadiah.  But  the  attracting  balls  were  used  one  at  a  time. 
Being  suspended  by  brass  wires  from  wheels  running  on  rails  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  i-oom,  the  ball  could  be  run  out  from  the  middle 
position,  or  position  of  zero  couple,  to  the  position  oppoeito  the  ball 
hung  at  either  of  the  ends  at  the  torsion-rod.  ^our  sucuessive 
esi^reme  positions  of  the  torsioQ-rod  in  its  swing  were  obeerved,  and 
the  readiags  for  these  being  a,  b,  c,  d,  ^{a  + 'db  + 'dc  +  d)  was  taken  as 
the  reading  for  the  mean  centre  of  the  range  of  vibration.  The  mass 
was  then  at  once  shifted  to  the  middle  position,  and  four  readings 
takea  also  for  that  position.  The  last,  d,  of  the  former  set  was  taken 
as  the  first  of  the  new  set,  and  this,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and 
Bailie,  is  not  free  from  objection,  as  the  transfer  of  the  attracting 
ball  could  aot  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  ball  was  then 
run  out  to  the  attracting  position  used  before,  and  the  observations 
repeated.  Similar  operations  were  performed  with  the  otherattract- 
ing  ball  in  the  corresponding  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
torsion-rod. 

The  result  obtained  on  a  final  computation  of  the  mean  density 
was  5'49. 

Reich  repeated  his  research  with  an  arrangement  in  which  only 
a  single  attracting  sphere  was  used,  mounted  on  a  turn-table,  by 
which  the  sphere  could  be  placed  on  either  side  of  a  small  ball  hung 
from  one  end  of  the  torsion-rod.  The  table  turned  about  a  tube  in 
which  the  ball  huug,  so  that  the  attractioD  of  the  turn-table  on  the 
suspended  ball  was  the  same  ia  all  positions,  and  the  correction 
for  the  attraction  of  the  brass  wires  was  done  away  with.  Reich 
also  tested  for  possible  error  due  to  magnetic  action.  A  diamagnetic 
attracted  sphere  of  bismuth  gave  as  the  mean  of  10  determinatious 
5'5266,  and  an  attracted  sphere  of  iron  as  the  mean  of  12  deter- 
minations 5'ti887.  He  attributed  the  difference  to  a  diamagnetic 
repulsion  between  the  lead  mass  and  the  bismuth. 

5-18.  BaUy'e  Ezperlmetita. — Francis  Baily's  experiments  were 
very  extensive,  and  for  a  loog  time  were  regarded  as  the  most 
reliable  of  all  that  had  been  published.  A  short  account  of  these 
experiments  aod  of  the  criticism  directed  against  them  in  later  years 
will  be  instructive  to  the  physical  student. 

The  torsion-case  was  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  was 
lined  inside  with  metallic-foil,  wrapped  round  outside  with  flannel, 
and  finally  Gtted  with  an  outside  casing  which  was  gilded  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  heating  by  radiation  from  outside.  The  attracting 
balls  were  spheres  of  lead  3S0  lbs.  in  weight,  turned  as  nearly  true 

*   Veriuche  sher  du  mittltn  Dichtigkt'U  der  Erde,  Freiberg,  1838,  and  later, 
Xeue  VernicAe,  kc.,  Pwg.  Adh.  85  (1852),  Phil.  Mag.,  6  (1853). 
t  3/«m.  Bo».  Alt  Sk.  14,  (184^). 
:   CumpU-  Htndu*.  76  (1873)  and  88  (1878). 
S  iVot.  R.  i:,  46  (1889),  and  ^alUTe.  voL  1.  1891. 
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as  poasible,  placed  on  a  turn-table  mounted  on  an  upright  pivot 
renting  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  turn-table  was  operated  by 
ropes  from  one  comer  of  the  room,  from  which  the  observations  of 
the  positions  of  the  torsion-rod  were  made  by  meanH  of  a  telescope. 

Baily  used  balls  of  different  uiateriala  tvad  different  sizes  and 
various  forms  of  suspenBion,  and  periods  varying  from  200  to  1000 
seconds.  The  distance  of  an  attracting  sphere  und  the  opposite 
attracted  ball  was  about  11  inches,  and  the  centres  of  the  attracting 
spheres  were  80  inches  apart. 

In  beginning  a  set  of  observations  a  sufficient  oscillation  waa  got 
up  by  turning  the  attracting  balls  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  of 
thetoi'sion-rod,  and  soon.  When  this  was  done  the  end  of  the  swing 
was  noted,  and  the  attracting  balls  were  moved  round  to  the  opposite 
position.  Baily  aasumed,  as  did  Reich,  that  thiK  change  might  be 
regarded  aa  instantaneously  effected,  so  that  the  reading  taken  just 
before  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  set  of  four  which  was  com- 
pleted by  taking  three  consecutive  elongations  io  the  new  position. 
These  were  then  combined  as  before  to  give  the  centre  of  swing  by 
calculating  ^(a  + 86  + 3c +  (i).     Let  this  reading  be  denoted  by  r,. 

The  attracting  balls  were  then  carried  over  to  the  opposite 
position,  which  was  always  such  as  to  aid,  by  the  attraction,  the 
motion  of  the  suspended  system  from  the  position  marked  by  tba 
reading  d,  and  four  turning  positions  taken  as  before,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  last  on  the  side  turned  from.  These  gave  a  reading 
for  the  centre  of  swing  on  the  other  side  of  zero.  Let  this  reading 
be  r,,  and  suppose  the  positions  to  have  been  such  that  r,>r^.  Tlie 
attracting  massea  were  then  carried  back  to  the  first  position,  and 
the  observations  repeated,  giving  a  reading  r„  say,  for  the  centre. 
The  deflection  was  then  taken  as  i{r,-(r^  +  r,)l2\. 

The  object  of  this  procedure  was  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  change 
of  poeitioQ  of  the  centre  of  swing,  which  was  almost  continually 
going  on,  usually  in  the  same  direction.  Supposing  the  shift  to 
have  been  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  correction  was  accurately  made  in 
this  way. 

The  period  of  vibration  was  obtained  by  observing,  during  each 
set  of  observations  of  deflection,  the  in^tajitB  of  transit  of  two  con- 
secutive divisions  of  the  scale  which  the  first  observations  showed 
had  the  centre  of  swing  between  them,  and  from  these  calculating 
the  period  of  the  centi-e  of  swing.  The  time  oF  vibration  calculated 
by  the  formula  K'i  +  2',  +  ',,)  for  three  times  of  vibration  obtained 
from  three  successive  sets  of  observations  was  taken  as  free  from 
effect  of  drift  of  the  centre. 

The  distances  between  the  centre  of  each  attracting  sphere  and 
an  assumed  central  mark  was  measured  by  means  of  a  microsrope 
for  each  of  the  two  positions  of  the  attracting  sphere,  and  the  mean 
of  these  was  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  balls. 

Several  objections  have  been  taken  to  Baily's  mode  of  experi- 
menting.    In  the  Gi-st  place,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Cornu  and  Bailie 
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that  the  assumptioo  that  the  interval  occupied  in  revcraing  the  turn- 
table might  be  neglected  led  to  serious  error.  Since  the  balls  were 
quickly  whirled  round,  juaC  after  tbe  last  elongation  of  a  group  of 
four  had  been  read,  into  the  position  to  aid  hy  their  attraction  the 
next  half  swing,  it  was  assumed  tbat  this  reading,  d,  say,  might  be 
taken  as  the  first  of  the  group  of  four  readiDgs  for  the  new  poaition. 
Bat  the  attraction  For  tbe  time  occupied  in  putting  tbe  l»lls  into 
the  new  position  being  wanting,  the  vibrating  system  passed  through 
a  neutral  position  coiTespondieg  to  a  smaller  deSection  than  d. 
Thus  d  was  taken  so  as  to  gite  too  small  a  deQection  from  the  turning- 
point  to  the  following  rending,  and  gave  a  middle  position  too  close 
to  the  former  position  of  the  attracting  ball,  and  this  occurred  on 
both  sides.  Thus  the  deflection  came  out  a  little  too  small  in  each 
case,  and  gave  too  large  a  value  of  the  earth's  mean  density. 

Baily  observed,  but  could  not  explain,  the  fact  that  the  mean 
density  obtained  diminished  aa  the  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  was 
increased.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  error  just  referred  to. 
Increase  of  mass  of  the  attracted  balls  would  inci-ease  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  suspended  system.  Thus,  the  period  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  loss  of  attraction  duiing  the  time  required  to  change 
the  position  of  the  attracting  ma^ses  would  be  of  less  importance. 

An  examination  of  Baily's  experimenta  by  Comu  and  Bulle 
justified  their  suspicion  that  the  retention  of  the  last  vibration  of 
euch  Bet  as  the  first  of  the  next  set  led  to  serious  error.  Baily's 
final  result  was  50747  ±'00S8.  But  ten  of  his  results  taken  at 
random  by  Comu  and  Bailie  give  a  density  of  blAl,  which  was 
reduced  by  rejection  of  the  first  vibration  to  5615.  The  final  result 
reduced  in  tbe  same  ratio  would  become  5'55. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  Baily's  results  which  indicate  that 
there  were  disturbances  which  were  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  or 
guarded  against.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Hicks  that 
the  resulttt  show  that  the  mean  density  falls  almost  uniformly  as  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiments  were  made  rises.  Also  Baily 
seems  not  to  have  realised  that  to  approach  the  apparatus  so  closely 
OS  to  read  the  distance  of  tbe  balls  from  the  assumed 'middle  position 
by  means  of  a  microscope  would  introduce  serious  temperature  dis- 
turbances unless  proper  precautions  were  taken. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  §  544  above,  the  masses  of  the  balls 
to  be  taken  should  have  been  the  masses  determined  by  wcighituf 
in  air.  The  weights  were,  however,  corrected  for  the  air  displaced, 
an  error  of  principle,  though  not  one  really  affecting  the  results  in 
any  appreciable  degree. 

549.  Experiments  of  Comn  and  Bailie. — This  investigation, 
which  itoes  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  finally  concluded,  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  torsion -balance  designed  to  avoid  disturb' 
ancea  to  which  apparatus  on  the  Cavendish  model  were  subject. 
The  attracting  masses  are  spheres  of  mercury  weighing  12  kilo- 
grammes, contained  in  cast-iron  shells  fixed  in  position.  The  change 
of  position  of  tbe  masses  is  effected  by  transference  of  the  mercury 
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by  tubes,  which  completely  preveota  the  vibrational  disturbance 
attending  the  use  of  a  turn-table,  and  cootributeR  to  the  preservation 
of  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  attracted  iDalla  Ri-e  of  copper, 
100  grammes  each  in  weight,  and  are  carried  by  a  light  tube  of 
aluminium  only  50  centimetres  long.  The  whole  apparatus  is  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size,  an  advantage  both  in  regard  to  sensitive- 
ness and  to  avoidance  of  temperature  disturMinces.  Electric 
registration  of  the  vibrations  is  employed  to  give  a  complete  record  of 
the  movement  with  time  marks  on  the  same  sheet. 

In  1872,  1873  two  mean  results  were  obtained  for  p.  viz.  .^jli  and 
5-50,  of  which  the  first  was  regarded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  a-s  a 
slight  bending  of  the  rod  was  discovered,  which  probably  accounted 
for  the  lower  value  of  the  second  set  of  experiments.  In  1878  the 
balance  bad  been  improved,  and  behaved  so  well  that  the  time 
vibration  remained  for  a  yuar  almost  exactly  at  4li8  (seconds.  The 
mean  result  obtained  with  the  improved  appliances  was  again  ■>'■>(] 
for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 

550.  Appuatos  and  Experiments  of  Bo7§. — With  regard  to 
diminution  of  length  of  beam  made  by  Cornu  and  Bailie,  it  may  be 
noticed  that,  if  the  other  dimensions  be  kept  the  same,  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  diminished  in  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  length.  Thus,  if  the  length  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  n  to  1, 
the  moment  of  inertia  ii<  altered  in  the  ratio  of  ii^  to  1.  If,  then,  the 
period  be  kept  the  same,  we  must  have  p//  (§  r)44)  the  same  as  before, 
that,  is  /i  must  be  changed  also  in  the  mtio  n*  to  1 .  Thus  for  a  given 
deflection  9  the  couple  to  be  applied  by  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the 
former  amount  x  n^ ;  but  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  the  couple 
is  equal  to  the  former  couple  x  n.  The  sensibility  is,  therefore,  since 
»i<l,  increased  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  «.  The  beam  may,  therefore,  be 
diminished  in  length,  with  accompanying  diminution  of  it  and 
increase  of  sensibility,  so  long  as  the  fibre  remains  strong  enough 
to  support  the  total  suspended  mass. 

Increase  of  length  of  the  suspension  wire  or  fibre  without 
diminution  of  cross-Bection,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  gives  also  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  value  of  fi ;  so  that  it  is  possible, 
by  lengthening  the  fibre,  to  maintain  its  strength  unaltci-ed. 

Continual  diminution  of  length  of  beam  hes,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
disadvantage  of  increasing  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  attraction 
of  each  large  ball  on  the  remote  suspended  l»ll,and  this  may  become 
serious  when  the  length  is  made  very  small. 

If  every  dimension  of  the  apparatus  is  diminished  while  the 
suspension  wire  is  changed  so  that  the  period  is  kept  constant,  the 
Attraction  on  the  suspended  ball  becomes  changed  in  the  ratio  ti''/n-, 
or  n'/l.  The  couple  is^  therefore,  changed  in  the  i-atio  )i'  to  1. 
But  tho  moment  of  inertia  is  altered  iu  the  ratio  }i^  x  n\  that  is 
n'  to  I .  Thus  for  the  same  period  the  value  of  ft  must  be  changed 
in  the  ratio  n'  to  1.  The  tor.sional  rigidity  is  thus  changed  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  couple  at  the  diminished  distance  njMUt  of  the 
balls,  and,  therefore,  the  fiime  angular  deflection  of  the  beam  will 
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be  produced  with  the  masses  in  tbifl  poeition.  The  sensibility  is, 
therefore,  unaltered. 

These  results  of  alteration  of  dimeosione  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  {loc.  oit.  §  547), 
and  he  applied  them  to  the  conatrucbion  of  an  apparatus  of  very 
small  dimen^ons,  in  which  his  important  invention  of  quartz  fibres 
of  great  thinness  and  strength  is 

utilised  to  give  a  suspension  fibre  Fig.  286. 

of    suffideutly    sm^l     torsional 
rigidity. 

It  was  also  shown  by  Boys 
that,  by  placing  the  centres  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  masses 
at  positions  A,  P  on  a.  line  AP 
inclined  at  a  certain  angle  PAB, 
less  than  90  ° ,  to  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centres  of  the 
attracted  masses,  the  moment 
of   the  attracting  forces  on  the 

balance  (the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses  being 
neglected)  can  be  made  a  maximum  for  a  given  distance  c  of  the 
centre  of  the  attracting  mass  from  the  axis  0  and  a  fixed  position 
of  A.  That  the  maximum  exists  can  be  seen  without  calculation, 
and  the  reader  may  easily  find  the  exact  position.  If  OP,  OA, 
AB  {  Fig.  286),  be  denoted  by  c,  a,  x,  and  M,  m  denote  the  attracting 
and  attracted  masses,  the  attraction,  which  is  along  AP,  is 

the  moment  of  this  about  0  is  this  expression  multiplied  by 
e^nOPA,  that  is  by 


and  therefore  the  square  of  the  moment  is  proportional  to 

(.■^(.+^y)/(>?+»--(.+«)'p. 

This  can  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  for  constant  a  and  c  when 

(fcc*  +  (3a=  +  ir)x-  2o(<r  -  «=)  =  0 
or  if  fl  denote  i.  POB,  when 

cacos'fl  +  (c*  +  n=)cosfl  -  .too  =  U. 

To  obviate  the  opposing  couple  due  to  the  distant  masses,  Boys 
proposed  to  place  the  attracted  masses  on  different  levels,  and  there- 
fore in  the  apparatus  constructed  by  him  and  described  in  his  first 
paper  Qoe.  eit.  §  547)  he  adopted  the  form  of  torsion-balance  indicated 
in  Fig.  287. 
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Instead  of  two  small  balls,  two  small  cyliDders  of  lead  only 
11-3  millimetres  long  and  S  millimetres  in  diameter,  fixed  by  light 
arms  of  bmss  on  the  two  sides  of  a.  central  tapering  stem  of  glass 
tube,  are  used  as  attracted  masses.  The  centres  are  on 
different  levels  5U'8  millimetres  apart,  and  the  distance 
apart  of  their  axis  is  lit  millimetres.  Attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  glass  stem  is  a  quartz  fibre  secured  at 
the  upper  end  to  a  torsion-head.  A  mirror  carried  by 
the  glass  tube  enables  the  deflections  of  the  balance  to 
be  read  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
lamp,  thrown  on  a  scale  about  IC^  metres  from  the 
mirror.  A  plate-glaes  window  in  the  tube  protecting  the 
torsion-balance  allowed  passage  of  the  light. 

The  balance  is  thus  so  small  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed 
in  a  narrow  brass  tube  (not  showD  in  Fig.  2S7),  which 
supports  the  torsion  head,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
apparatus  from  currents  of  air,  and  to  preserve  its  tem- 
perature constant. 

The  attracting  masses  are  two  cylinders  of  lead  bOfi 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  length,  the  centres  of  which 
are  at  the  levels  of  the  small  cylinders.  These  are 
fastened  by  screws  to  the  inside  of  an  outer  brass 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  suspended  systom,  with  their 
axes  in  a  diameu-al  plane  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  levelled  base  plate  (which  also  carries  the 
tube  supporting  the  torsion- balance),  and  can  be  turned 
round  its  own  axis  through  any  angle  so  as  to  bring 
the  attracting  masses  to  act  on  the  small  cylinders  in 
the  positions  to  exert  the  maximum  deflecting  couple  in 
either  of  the  two  directions  about  the  axis  of  the  balance. 
Mr.  Boys  states  {he.  cit.)  that  the  result  of  his  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  this  apparatus  has  been 
"  complete  and  satisfactory.  As  a  lecture  experiment 
the  attraction  between  small  masses  can  be  easily  and 
certainly  shown,  even  though  the  resolved  force  causing 
motion  is,  as  in  the  present  instance,  no  more  than  the 
one  two-bund red- thousandth  of  a  dyne  (less  than  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  weight  of  a  grain),  and  this  is 
possible  with  thecomparativelyshort  period  of  80  seconds.'' 
He  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  can  obtain  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  make  the  observation,  to  prepare 
an  apparatus  speinally  suitable  for  absolute  detek-mi nations.  The 
scale  will  have  to  be  increased,  so  that  the  dimensions  may  be 
determined  to  a  ten-thousandth  port  at  least.  Both  pairs  of  masses 
should,  I  think,  be  suspended  by  fibres  or  by  wires,  so  that  the 
distance  of  their  centres  from  the  axis  may  be  accorately  measured, 
and  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  little  masses  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  beam,  mirror,  &e.,  may  be  found  by  alternately  measuring  the 
period  svith    and  without  the  masses  attracted.     The   unbalanced 
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attractions  between  the  beam,  4c.,  and  the  large  maBaes,  and  between 
the  little  massee  and  anything  unsymmetrical  about  the  eupport  of 
the  large  masses,  will  probably  be  more  accurately  determined  experi- 
mentally by   observing    the    deflections 
when  the  large  and  small  masses  are  in  ^i«-  289. 

turn  removed,  than  by  calculation." 

Mr.  Boys  has  carried  out  the  inves- 
tigation, with  such  an  apparatus  as  that 
here  indicated,  in  the  Clarendon  Labora- 
tory at  Oxford.  E^eperiments  were  made 
with  two  pail's  of  attracting  balls  of  lead, 
one  pair  4^  inches  in  diameter,  the  other 
pair  2J  inches  in  diameter.  For  the 
attracted  masises  there  were  nsed  in  dif- 
ferent experiments  a  pair  of  gold  balls 
'25  inch  in  diameter,  another  pair  '2  inch 
in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  gold  cylinders 
*2r>  inch  in  diameter  and  length.  All 
these  masses  were  constructed  with  very 
great  care  to  avoid  want  of  homogeneity  : 
they  were  made  to  solidify  upward  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  cavities,  the 
lead  halls  were  subjected  after  solidifi- 
cation to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the 
gold  balls  were  beaten  in  steel  dies.  The 
lead  balls  were  hung  by  phosphor-bronze 
wires  from  supports  standing  on  a  lid 
above  the  case,  and  were  counterpoiRed 
by  weights  so  that  the  Hd  with'  the 
attracting  masses  could  be  carried  round 
from  one  attracting  position  to  the  other, 
by  a  mechanism  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  but  little  friction. 

The  attracted  masses  were  fanng  by 
quartz  fibres  '2  inch  apart,  attached  by 
hooks  to  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a  cross  of  gilded  copper.  This 
cross,  with  its  attached  mirror  M  for  enabling  the  deflection  to  be 
measured  by  a  reflected  ray  of  light,  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  balance,  and  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  288).  The 
mirror  was  the  strip  left  after  two  equal  segments  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  two  sides  of  a  circular  mirror  of  perfect  construction,  and 
had  across  its  back  two  microscopic  vertical  grooves  which  received 
the  fibres  hanging  from  the  arm  above. 

,  To  a  hook  below  the  centre  of  the  mirror  a  cylinder  of  silver  of 
weight  just  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  two  gold  balls  could  be 
attached.  This  enabled  the  observations  of  the  period  of  oscillation 
of  the  apparatus  to  be  made  with  these  balls,  and  with  the  cylinder 
without  change  of  stretching  force,  and  therefore  the  unknown 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  and  attached  mirror  to  be  eliminated. 
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The  details  of  the  apparfttus  and  of  the  mode  of  observing  aie 
very  important  and  are  full  of  inetruction  to  the  experimentalist, 
and  t)ie  reader  should  carefully  study  these  in  Mr.  Boys'  paper, 
Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1895,  and  Naiwre,  vol.  1.  1894.  Though  the  forces 
to  be  measured  were  extremely  small,  only  one  five-millionth  of  the 
gravity  of  a  grain  in  some  of  the  experiments,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  groat  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  values 
obtained  werei  =  (>-ri.jr()  x  10  "  in  C.G.S.  unite,  and  mean  density  of 
the  earth  =  5'6:27  timoK  that  of  water. 

Another  very  careful  deteraiioation  lately  completed  by  the 
torsion- balance  method  deeerves  notice.*  To  reduce  the  diNturl>- 
ance  from  air  currents  as  nearly  as  possible  to  zero,  Dr.  C  Braun, 
at  Uariaschein,  in  Bohemia,  baa  designed,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  made  with  his  own  hands,  a  torsion-balance  enclosed  in  a 
tolerably  high  vacuum  (about  ^^q  of  an  atmosphere).  His  apparatus 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  Boys,  the  torsion-beam  lieiog  'i  inches 
long,  the  attracting  masses  each  6  kilogrammes  or  !)  kilogrammatr 
nnd  the  attracted  masses  54  grammes.  The  suspension  wire  was 
of  metal,  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  is  in  pragres.s  with 
this  replaced  by  a  fibre  of  quartz.  The  result  obtained  for  a  is 
5-527  ±  'OOU,  almost  exactly  that  of  Boys. 

551.  Determinationa  liy  the  Ordinair  Balance.  —  Instead  of  a 
torsion-balance  an  ordinary  chemical  balauce  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  pulls  exerted  by  the  attracting  ma-tses.  Imagine  a  small  bait 
hung  from  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  equili- 
brated by  weights  in  a  scale-pan  on  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  then 
a  large  ball  to  be  brought  under  it  so  that  the  centres  of  the  twtt 
balls  shall  be  at  a  known  vertical  distance.  The  balauce  wilt  be 
disturbed,  and  a  weight  w  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  weights  in 
the  scale-pan  to  restore  equilibrium.  Let  the  masses  of  the  large 
and  small  balls  \»  M,m  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  their 
centres  be  r.  The  pull  between  the  balls  is  kMmlr^,  and  this  iit 
equal  to  tog.     Hence  we  have 


and  for  the  earth's  mean  density  the  value  obtained  by  substituting 
this  value  of  k  in  (^).  Or,  neglecting  the  corrections  used  in  \A), 
and  putting  R  for  the  dif^tanca  of  the  earth's  centre  from  the  attracted 
ball,and£for  the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  obtain  j?r'/.V^=n)/w,  so 

that 


This  method  has  been  employed  by  von  Jolly  t  and  by  Professors 

•  Dralmch.  tl.  Hath.  CI.  it.  Alail  d.  Wiit.  II  'ten.  6*.  1896,  also  Xatvrtritt. 
BvniUchnu,  1897. 

+    Witd.  Anii.^iii.  1881. 
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Konig,  Kicharx,nnd  Krigar-Menzel*in  Germany,  and  inan«labomte 
and  importaat  reseorcli  ia  this  country  by  Professor  Poynting.  It 
is  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  here  the  first  nf  these  inves- 
tigations :  but  the  reader  will  find  a  critical  account  of  it  in  the 
ti'eatise  of  Professor  Foynting  already  referred  to. 

The  research  of  Professors  Richarz  and  Krigar-Menzel  (for 
Professor  Konig  vaa  connected  with  it  only  in  the  preliminary 
atogee)  is  of  considerable  importance  and  value  from  the  systematic 
care  with  which  every  part  of  it  was  carried  out.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  an  earth-protected  casemate  of  the  fortress  of 
Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  it  was  certain  that  there  was  little 
daily  variation  of  temperature  and  great  freedom  from  disturbance 
due  to  railways  or  vehicles.  In  bri^,  the  method  was  this  :  From 
the  ends  of  the  beam  of  a  sensitive  balance  were  hang  two  wires 
which  carried  each  two  scale-pans  about  2  metres  apart,  but  so  that 
each  pair  of  suale-paus  (composed  of  one  on  each  wire),  the  upper 
pair  and  the  lower,  were  on  one  level.  A  kilogramme  weight  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  scale-pan  on  one  wire,  and  another  kilo- 
gramme  in  the  lower  scale-pan  on  the  other  wire,  and  the  position 
of  the  beam  observed.  Then  eiuh  kilogramme  was  carried  over  to 
the  adjoining  scale  on  the  same  level,  and  the  position  of  the  beam 
again  observed.  The  deflection  gave  clearly  four  times  the  difference 
of  weights  due  to  the  difference  of  levels  of  the  masses  in  the 
jians. 

Then  a  great  pile  of  lead,  about  2  metres  cube,  was  built  up  of 
lead  bars,  so  that  the  wires  attached  to  the  balance  passed  along 
vertical  perforations  in  the  pile,  and  the  experiments  described  above 
were  repeated.  In  consequence  of  the  pile  the  weight  in  the  loner 
scale-pan  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  the  former  foi-oe;',  a  pull 
upwuds,  and  the  weight  in  the  upper  pan  a  pull  downwards.  With 
an  allowance  for  the  difierence  of  weights  already  obseived,  the 
deflection  gave  four  times  the  pull  applied  to  each  weight  by  the 
leadpile,andfromthistheconBtantof  gravitation  and  the  earth's  mean 
density  could  be  obtained.  The  result  wa8i  =  (ti'(i8f>±()]l)10"'  in 
C  G.8.  units,  and  a  =  5'505  ±  OOSI. 

552.  Poynting's  Experiments.— In  Professor  Poynting's  experi- 
ment the  balance,  which  was  a  large  bullion  balance  with  a  tour- 
foot  beam,  was  employed  with  a  tum-table  by  which  a  large  attract- 
ing ball  could  be  placed  first  underneath  one  of  two  equal  balls 
suspended  at  the  same  level  from  the  extremities  of  the  beam  of  a 
sensitive  balance,  then  underneath  the  other  ball.  To  counterpoise 
the  tum-table,  a  mass  half  as  great  as  the  large  attracting  one  was 
placed  at  double  the  distance  from  the  axis  on  the  other  side,  and 
its  attraction  on  the  suspended  weights  was  allowed  for.  To  elinunate 
the  pull  on  the  beam,  ic,  the  experiments  were  made  for  two 
different  levels  of  the  suspended  masses. 

The  balance  deflections  were  magnified  by  means  of  a  mirror 
hung  by  a  bifilar,  one  thread  of  which  was  attached  to  a  fixed  point, 
•   Wieil.  Ajih.  xxlv.  1885  ;  Xaturt,  xixi.  (1884-85). 
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the  other  to  the  end  of  a  Rnmll  bracket  carried  by  the  pointer  of  the 
balance.  Tbus,  when  the  balance  was  deflected,  the  upper  end  of 
one  thread  was  moved  with  the  pointer,  and  the  mirror  was  carried 
ronnd  into  a  new  plane.  The  sensibility  of  this  arrangement  is 
obviously  inversely  proportional  to  the  dib-tance  between  the  threads, 
and  therefore  can  be  made  very  great.  Vanea  carried  below  the 
mirror,  and,  immersed  in  oil  in  a  dash-pot,  preTent«d  undue  oscil- 
lation. The  deflections  were  read  by  a  telescope  from,  a  room  above 
that  in  which  the  balance  was  placed. 

For  the  details  of  measurement,  the  varioua  precautions  observed, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  observatjone,  the  reader. must  refer  to 
ProfesBOi'  Poynting's  essay.     His  final  results  are 

A  =  G■C9«4xlO-^  A  =  5-4934. 

5T}8.  Pendnlnm  Hethods. — Newton  was,  at  one  time  at  lea.'^t, 
of  opinion  that  tfae  attraction  between  terrestrial  bodies  was  too 
small  to  be  measured ;  indeed,  he  expressed  the  view  that  a  hemi- 
spherical mountain,  fS  miles  in  radius,  would  not  draw  the  plumb- 
line  two  minutes  of  angle  out  of  the  vertical  {D«  Mtindi  Syatemate, 
Horsley's  ed.  vol.  iii.  §  22).  This  estimate  was  erroneous,  but  it 
shows  that  the  possibility  of  meaauring  the  attraction  between  ordinary 
bodies  had  occurred  to  Newton.  The  methods  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  by  pendulum  deflections  produced  by  a 
mountain,  or  by  comparison  of  the  periods  of  a  pendulum  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  deep  mine,  though  interesting  in  many 
respects,  are  not  capable  of  giving  results  comparable  in  point  of 
accuracy  with  thoi«  obtained  by  either  form  of  balance.  In  the  fir^t 
case,  difficulty  of  exactly  contouring  a  mountain  to  And  its  volume 
and  figure,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  ma«s  that  must  alwnj's 
remain,  however  well  the  geological  formation  and  dispoeition  of 
strata  have  been  made  out,  and  in  the  second,  the  uncertainty  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  the  more  distant  neighbourhood  of 
the  shaft,  prevent  these  methods  from  being  likely  to  yield  results  as 
trustworthy  as  those  to  be  obtained  by  direct  experiment  with  maMe.t 
of  accurately  known  constitution. 

An  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  a,  which,  though  rough, 
showed  clearly  that  A  was  far  greater  than  the  density  of  the  ciust 
of  the  earth,  was  made  IfiO  years  ago  by  Bouguer,  who  made  obser- 
vations in  Peru,  by  vibrating  a  pendulum  (I)  near  the  sea-levt-l ; 
{i)  at  Qtiito  on  a  tableland  about  !1375  feet  above  sea-level,  and  on 
the  Kummit  of  a  mountain  about  GOOO  feet  higher. 

.'iri4.  Alteratioiu  of  Level  of  Hercniy  Sniibce  produced  by  Tidal 
Waters. ^Bosco vie h  and  after  him  Cavendish*  conceived  the  idea 
of  observing  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  produced  by  tidal  rise 
of  the  water  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Bobison 
in  his  Mechanical  Philotopky,  1804,  that  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  might  produce  a  (sensible  deSection  of   a  plummet  in  the 

•  WiUon'Bi./f  D/fai«»dwA,  p.473. 
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neighbourhood,  and  so  enable  the  eartb'H  tneau  density  to  be  deter- 
mined.* In  some  wa3rs  it  certainly  seemH  more  promising  to 
endeavour  to  observe  the  alterations  of  level  of  a  mercury  surface 
opposite  a  long,  nearly  straight  channel  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  tide,  than  to  make  observations  on 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  the  mass  of  which  can  never  he  obtained 
with  any  accuracy  from  surface  specimens.  The  mass  of  water  could 
be  determined  with  an  accuracy  which  could  not  be  approached  in 
the  case  of  the  mountain  or  the  mine ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
there  would  be  great  difficultie-i  due  to  a  warping  of  the  ground,  which 
seismometric  observations  show  goes  on  to  such  a  surprising  extent. 

Thus,  M,  D'Abbadie  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
comparing  a  fixed  mark  with  its  image  formed  by  reflection  from 
the  fiurfaee  of  mercury,  that  a  lieflottion  of  the  surface  in  one 
direction  was  produced  by  rise  of  the  tide  and  a  reverse  dellectior) 
by  its  fall.  In  about  tivo-thirdN  of  an  extended  series  of  observation" 
the  surface  was  inclined,  towards  the  sea  at  high  water  and  from  it 
at  low  water,  as  compared  with  its  position  when  the  sea  was  at  the 
mean  level ;  in  a  certain  proportion  the  level  ehowed  no  change,  and 
in  an  equal  proportion  the  change  was  opposite  to  that  expected 
in  Peru. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  eSfct  of  a  horizontal 
slab  of  water  50  miles  long,  50  miles  broad,  and  10  feet  deep,  on  a 
pendulum  suspended  opposite  the  middle  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
slab  at  a  distance  of  SOO  feet,  Aud  found  that  the  deflection  would 
be  about  -^  of  a  second  of  angle.  The  reader  may  verify  this  by 
the  formula  indicated  in  §  461  above.  This  slab  of  water  repre-enb; 
roughly  a  tidal  change  which  takes  place  at  St.  Alban's  Head.  It 
is  clear  that,  for  the  observation  of  such  a  small  deflection  as  thJH, 
some  optical  method,  or  perhaps  the  bifilar  mirror  arrangement 
referred  to  above,  would  have  to  he  adopted. 

555.  Th«  Scldehalllen  Ezperiment.  —  The  experiment  on  the 
mountain  Schiehaltien,  which  was  begun  in  1774  by  Maskelyne, 
deserves  notice.  The  mountain  is  a  lidge  in  Perthshire  ranging 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  consists  of  strata  which  are  nearly  vertical. 
The  apparent  difference  of  latitude  between  two  stations  on  the 
same  meridian  (but  not  on  the  same  level),  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  was  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  in  which,  of  course,  the  apparent  levels  at  the 
two  places  were  made  use  of.  This  was  compared  with  the  true 
difference  of  latitude,  obtained  from  the  positions  of  the  stations. 
The  difference  of  latitude,  49'94",  was  found  to  be  increased  by  1 1  -6" 
by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain. 

A  careful  contour  map  of  the  mountain  was  afterwards  made  by 
Hutton,  who  estimated  the  distribution  of  attracting  matter,  and  so 
deduced  from  Moi^kelyne's  observations  the  value  of  the  earth's  mean 
density.  His  first  estimate  was  4'5,  but  the  results  of  a  f^urvey 
made  for  him  later  by  Playfair  caused  him  to  adopt  the  value  4-9.'i. 
•  ThuiDion  »nd  Tait,  Nat.  PAH.  Part  Li.  §  81S. 
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-'>.~)ti.  The  Harton  Pit  Experiment.-— The  most  notable  of  the 
pendulum  esperiments  that  have  been  made  is,  no  doubt,  tliat  which 
Airy  carried  out  at  the  Harton  coal-pit  in  Durhamshire,  and  which 
gdve  tinaJly  the  value  G'56i),  The  elementary  theoty  of  this  method 
may  be  here  noticed. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  earth  considered  as  a  sphere  without 
rotation  and  of  symmetrical  distribution  of  matter  (mean  density  p) 
round  the  centre.  Its  mass  is  ^npIP,  and  its  attraction  on  a  particU* 
at  the  surface  is  ^nipR.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  partic-lu 
at  depth  h  below  the  surface  is,  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  spherical 
shell  of  thickness  A,  ink^ifpR^  -  p'R'-h)l{R  -  by.  Hence,  if  y  be  the 
value  of  gravity  at  the  surface,  and  g'  the  value  at  thedepth  h,  we  have 

y        pi/t-kf  ^    R       oR' 

since  h  is  small  compared  with  R. 

This  theory  is  not  strictly  applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  shell  of 
thickness  k  has  not  necessarily  the  average  density  which  the  strata 
have  at  the  place  of  experiment.  The  formula  of  computation  used 
is,  however,  that  just  obtained  witli  this  latter  density  as  the  value 

For  the  details  of  this  experiment  as  well  as  of  many  meri- 
torious pendulum  and  survey  investigations,  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Professor  Poynting's  essay,  which  also 
contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  work  on  the  subject  of  the  earth's 
mean  density. 

557.  Queation  of  Attraction  of  Orystals  and  Oravitatioaal 
Permeability. — Some  other  interesting  questions  regarding  gravita- 
tional attraction  have  lately  beeu  investigated.  The  fact  that  no 
outstanding  discrepance  between  weighings,  or  results  depending  on 
weighings  made  under  different  circumstances,  had  been  noticed 
shows  that  probably  crystals  experience  the  same  attracting  force  in 
whatever  way  their  axes  are  oriented  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and 
tliat  the  attraction  between  two  bodies  is  not  appreciably  affected  by 
the  interposition  of  othar  matter  between  them.  It  is  welt  known 
that  when  a  small  ball  of  quartz  is  placed  in  an  electric  field,  and  is 
moved  by  electric  force,  the  action  depends  on  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  crystals  in  the  field.  Further,  if  between  two 
oppositely  electrified  conducting  balls  in  air  a  slab,  say  of  glass, 
is  interposed,  the  attraction  between  them  is  increased  ;  the  linee  of 
force  in  the  0e]d,  whicb,  when  the  medium  is  unlimited  and  uoifonn, 
are  distributed  in  a  certain  way  round  the  balls,  attsume  a  new  dis- 
tribution when  the  glaae  is  introduced,  are  crowded,  in  fact,  more 
into  the  space  between  the  balls,  and  there  is  an  enhanced  attraction 
of  one  on  the  other.  The  facts  and  theories  of  this  action  will  be 
explained  under  Electricity ;  but  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  has  beeu 
obsei'ved  in  a  gravitational  field  of  force. 

Experiments  on  the  pull  between  a  lead  ball  and  a  sphere  of  calc- 
apar  placed  with  its  axis  in  different  directioos  relatively  to  the  lead 
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ball  were  made  in  1895  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  {Pht/a.  Rev.  2,  189r>)  with 
a  tension  balance,  but  without  any  positive  results.  Professior 
Poynting  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Qray  have  also  experimented  on  the 
attraction  between  two  quartz  spheres,  not  directly  on  the  pull 
between  them  in  different  positions,  but  to  discover,  what  it  seems 
probable  should  exist  if  the  attitiction  between  the  spheres  with 
axes  parallel  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  axes  are  crossed,  a  couple 
resisting  the  turning  from  a  position  of  greater  force  to  that  of 
smaller.  For  the  position  of  theater  force  is  that  of  smaller  potential 
energy  of  the  attraction.  The  experiments  are  described  in  the 
Trana.  R.  S.  192,  A,  1899,  and  in  Nature,  August  23,  190O.  The 
method  employed  was  that  of  bringing  to  bear  on  a  torsion  pen- 
dulum what,  if  the  effect  existed,  would  be  a  succession  of  impulses 
in  the  free  period  of  the  pendulum,  and  therefore  producing  by 
accumulation  of  efiects  an  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  through  a 
sensible  range. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  theory  of  gravitation  was  put 
forward  many  years  ago  by  Le  Sage  of  Geneva  to  the  effect  that 
throughout  space  there  are  flying  equally  in  all  directions  innumer- 
able small  particles,  and  that  ordinary  matter  is  in  a  high  degree, 
but  not  completely,  permeable  to  these  particles.  A  small  proportion 
of  these  particles  fulling  on  any  body  is  stopped,  and  this  proportion 
must  depend  on  the  structure  of  the  body.  A  single  body  in  space 
would  experience  no  force  in  any  direction,  but  two  bodies,  as  the 
Sun  and  Jupiter,  would,  from  the  shielding  action  of  one  on  the 
other,  experience  force  along  the  line  joining  their  centres,  and  if 
the  balance  of  particles  stopped  is  sufficiently  small,  the  force  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
bodies,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses. 

But,  according  to  this  theory,  the  weight  of  a  crystal  should 
depend  on  its  orientation  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  this,  though 
previously  shown  by  experience  to  be  probably  not  the  esse,  is  nega- 
tived by  Messrs.  Poynting  and  Gray's  experimentii. 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Tbning  have  described,  in  the  Phi/sical 
Review,  5,  1897,  experiments  on  the  permeability  of  different  kindB 
of  matter  by  lines  of  gravitational  force.  Screens  of  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  alcohol,  and  glycerine  were  tried  between  the  attracted 
balls  of  a  torsion  balance  and  the  attracting  masses  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  deflections. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  TIDES. 

558.  Eqnilibiimn  Theoiy  of  tlie  Tides. — The  earth  itself  is  not 
unyielding,  and  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  upon  it  are  mobile. 
The  gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  equal  portions 
of  matter  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  differ  in  magnitude 
and  direction.  Hence  there  are  produced  distortions  of  the  solid 
earth,  and  the  much  more  marked  alterations  of  sea-tevet  and  tidal 
currents  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  as  the  tides.  We 
caunot  here  attempt  to  traverse  the  very  extensive  field  of  tidal 
theory  and  phenomena,  but  it  is  desimble  to  show  how  tidal  forces 
arise,  and  to  calculate  their  amDiiDt«,  &nd  to  give  Mtme  flight  ide«  of 
tbeir  effects.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  r^der  thus  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  so-called  equilibrium  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusianB  of  tidal  theory  are  modified  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  moving  matter. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were  stopped  and  the  aun,  earth, 
and  moon  were  held  fixed  in  the  positions  they  occupy  at  any 
moment,  a  configuration  of  the  bodies  would  supervene,  in  whi^ 
the  disturbing  stresses  would  be  equilibrated  by  forces  set  up  by 
changes  of  relative  position  of  the  matter  composing  the  bodies. 
CoDgidering  only  the  change  of  configuration  of  the  waters  on  the 
earth's  sur^ice,  an  equilibrium  tide  would  be  produced  which  would 
be  maintained  unchanged  so  long  as  the  relative  positions  of  the 
three  bodies  were  not  altered. 

Suppose,  now,  the  earth  to  turn  about  its  axis,  and  the  moon 
and  sun  to  take  the  successive  positions  relative  to  the  earth 
which  they  take  in  actual  fact,  but  to  do  so  so  slowly  that  the 
state  of  static  equilibrium  proper  to  rest  in  each  configuration  is  set 
up;  the  tides  will  be  of  the  amounts  at  each  instant  contemplated 
in  the  equilibnum  theory.  This  theory,  however,  although  it  gives 
much  information  regarding  the  tides  as  they  actually  occur,  has  its 
results  profoundly  modified  by  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  the  so-called  dynamical  (or,  more  properly,  kinetic)  theory  of 
the  tides  becomes  necessaty  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

We  shall  calculate  the  tidal  forces  due  to  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  and  then  consider  the  equilibrium  form  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  on  the  earth.  We  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  first  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  explain 
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the  concliudona  obtained  on  this  supposition  must  be  modified 
'  a  accouDt  of  the  existence  of  continents  and  islands  and  their 
irations. 

\  Oalcttlation  of  Tide-prodaclsg  Forcee.  Homontal  and 
I  Oomponeats. — Let  C,  Fig.  289,  represent  the  centre  of 
h,  /,  P,  I'  points  on  its  surface,  B  the  position  of  the  moon's 

Fig.  289. 


centre,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  notation  usual  in  this  subject, 
denote  the  distance  CB  by  D  and  the  mass  of  the  moon  by 
S£.  The  pull  exerted  by  the  moon's  mass  on  a  particle  of  unit  mass 
at  C  in  kMjD^.  If  the  force  exerted  by  the  moon  on  every  unit 
particle  in  the  earth  were  the  some  as  this  in  magnitude  and  direction, 
every  particle  would  have  an  acceleration  of  precisely  thifl  amount, 
and  there  would  be  no  distortion  of  the  earth,  or  change  of  relative 
position  of  the  mobile  matter  on  its  surface.  Further,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  earth  were  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  paiticlee  of  equal 
mass,  and  there  were  applied  to  each  of  these  particles  any  force 
whatever,  P,  the  same  in  magnitude  and  direction  for  every  particle, 
no  change  of  relative  position  of  the  parte  of  the  earth  would  ensue. 
The  result  would  only  be  to  superimpose  on  any  formerly  existing 
accelerations  exactly  the  same  acceleration  of  all  the  parts.  We 
therefoi'e  suppose  every  particle  acted  on  by  a  force  of  amount  per 
unit  mass  kMjI^,\\i  the  direction  opposed  to  C£.  This  annuls  the 
acceleration  of  the  particles  at  or  near  C/  and  therefore  the  resultant 
of  this  force  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  the  force  produciog 
change  of  the  relative  configuration. 

The  force  on  a  unit  particle  at  P  exerted  by  the  moon  acts  along 
i>B,and  is  of  amount  ftif/B/"  =  iif/(/)»  +  a'- 2/>ocos^)  if  a  be  the 
distance  CP.  Besides  this  we  have  to  suppose  a  force  kMjP^  to  act 
along  PG  parallel  to  BC.  The  resultant  has  a  horizontal  component, 
that  is,  a  component  along  PH,  where  H  is  the  intersection  of  BV 
with  a  tangent  at  /*  to  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  plane  BPC  with 
the  earth,  and  a  vertical  component,  that  is,  a  component  along  the 
radius  CP.  We  can  evaluate  these  components  by  resolving  in 
these  two  directions  the  two  forces  kMjBP^,  kUlIP,  which  have  just 
been  specified  as  acting  at  P.  The  component  of  kMjBP*  along  PU 
is  kSIcmBPHjBF'.    But  since 

;.BPC=^l2,cmBPff=sinBPC=DBia<^/BP. 

2  L 
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Heoee,  Ajtfco8£/'^/B/«  =  Ajtfi>sin^/(ZJ'  +  o»- 20nco9^)5.  Also  the 
component  of  the  other  force  along  PH  is  -kMsmi^jL^.  Hence 
the  total  horizontal  force  from  P  to  H  is 

kM{Dj{Ifi  +  a^-iDacon^)i  -  l//)=}siii^ 

=  i-Vdin ^{  l/( I  +  (iVi)^  -  2a/Z».cos*)if  -  J  )//J= 
=  aA3foain^cos,p/2J», 

NiQce  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  D,  Calling  this  F,  v/e  have  the 
equation  of  horizontal  tide- producing  force 

^'.Si.V^,  .intra.,.  (1) 

The  vertical  component.  R,  say,  taken  in  the  direction  from  C  to 
P,iskM{  -DOBBPCiBr--cos^j[^].  But  -  cofi5/'C  =  sin5i'//,and 
6mBPff/»inCJIP  =  smBPfflcos.p  =  SfflBP^(J)-alcoB<j.)/BP,  so 
that  aaBPH=  {JJcoa^p  -  a)IBP.     Also  approximately 

l/B/«i  =  (l  +  3rteoa^/Zt)/^. 
^  =  i.l/{^£|ll5-'=J?}=^_J"(3co.>-l).  (2) 

iiGO.  Variation  of  Tidal  Forces  over  Earth's  Snr&ce. — The 
horizontal  force  F  has  thus  the  eame  value  for  every  point  on  any 
one  circle  surrounding  the  line  //'  as  axis.  AIro  it  is  directed  at 
each  point  of  these  circles  iilnng  the  great  circle  paf«ing  through 
that  point  and  //',  as  in  Fig.  2'M,  being  of  equal  (according  to  the 
degree  of  approximation  here  adopted)  numerical  amount,  but  of 
opposite  sign  for  supplementary  values  of  fi.  Ak  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tidal  foi-ces  under  the  moon  at  /  are  about  5  per  cent,  greater 
than  those  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  di  a  metrically  remote 
point  r,  since  the  ratio  of  the  difference  to  either  force  is  Hajr  very 
nearly.  The  force  has  zero  values  at  //',  at  the  circle  which  con- 
tains C,  and  its  maximum  value  when  sin^cOH$(that  is,  when  sin  2^) 
is  a  maximum.  But  sin2^ha<i  its  greatest  value  when  2f  =  ^n-,  so 
that  F  is  a.  maximum  when  ip  =  n-/4.  The  maximum  value  is 
'ikMajI)^.  The  lines  Ali,  A'H  in  Fig.  2'JO  represent  circles  drawn 
round  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  line  //',  and  so  placed  that  a 
radius  drawn  from  the  centre  6'  to  any  point  in  AB  makes  an  angle 
fl-/4  with  C/,  and  a  radius  drawn  from  0  to  any  point  in  A'ff  makes 
the  same  angle  with  CT .  The  horizontal  force  is  greatest  on  these 
circles,  and  is  directed  at  each  point,  as  shown  by  the  arrow- h&id.s, 
along  the  great  circles  passing  through  IT.  The  line  1)E  repretents 
a  circle  dividing  the  spherical  surface  into  two  halves.  The  hori- 
zontal force  ia  zero  at  all  points  on  DE.  At  all  points  on  the  right 
of  DE  the  force  is  towards  / :  at  all  points  on  tlie  left  of  DE  the 
force  is  towards  /'. 

The  vertical  force  R  is  outwards  along  CP  for  values  of  ^  for 
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which  3cos^^=- l,and  in  the  direction  PC  when  Scos'i^-;!.  The 
first  inequality  holds  for  values  of  A  between  i}^  and  54''44'8'  and 
between  125°  15'  62"  and  180°  ;  and 

the  ttecoiid  for  valueit  of  ip  between  yiq  290 

54'^44'8"and  125'-I5'52".   Thus  fl  is  f 

outwards  at  both  /  and  /',  and  aL 
each  of  these  points  has  its  maximum 
value  ikMajB^.  The  maximum  in- 
ward value  uf  R  exists  at  all  points 
for  which  (f,  ^  Ttji,  and  it  is  half  the 
maximum  positive  value.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  ^is  thus  three-fourths 
of  that  of  B. 

We    shall    see    that  the    eleva- 
.    tion  of  the  water  above   a  certain 
chosen  mean  level   is  equal    to  half 
that   fraction  of   the   earth's  radius 
which    the  vertical    tidal    force    is  0 

of  gravity. 

661.  Hoonand  Anti-MooD.  Lnnat  Semi-dinmal  Tides. — If  the 
ma«s  of  the  moon  were  diminished  from  M  to  ^M  the  forces 
would  all  be  halved,  and,  from  the  statements  just  made  and 
i]lu>itrated  by  Fig.  200,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  full  values  of  the 
tidal  forces  would  be  restored,  it  another  mass  \M  were  placed  at  a 
point  J?  on  the  line  EC,  such  that  BC=GB'.  The  tide-producing 
forces  are  thus  what  they  would  be  if.  instead  of  the  moon  at  B, 
there  existed  a  "  moon  and  anti  moon,"  each  of  mass  \M.  at  B  and 
E.  Thus  we  have  the  result  often  deemed  paradoxical  by  persons 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter,  that  high  water  is 
produced  under  the  moon  and  on  the  side  of  the  earth  remote  from 
the  moon,  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  at  any  one  place  two  high 
witers  occur  in  each  lunar  day,  that  is,  in  the  time  (24  hours 
.^0  minutes  nearly)  of  one  rotation  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the 
moon.  These  are  called  lunar  seml-diurnat  tides.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  these  two  tides,  speaking  generally,  are 
not  of  the  same  height ;  there  is,  in  fiict,  a  difference  between  them 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  ducmal  tide,  that  is,  a 
tide  of  period  one  lunar  day  superimposed  on  the  semi-diurnal  tides. 
562.  Solar  Tides.  Spring  Tidee  and  Heap- Tides.— Precisely, 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the  sun  may, 
in  the  way  just  explained  for  the  moon,  be  replaced  by  sun  aud^ 
anti'Sun.  The  reader  will  now  perceive  in  a  genera!  manner  how 
the  height  of  the  tides  varies  tJironghout  the  month.  There  are 
two  solar  pemi- diurnal  tides  in  24  hours,  and  thus  tu  time  of  occur- 
rence the  solar  tides  gradually  overtake  and  get  ahead  of  the  lunar 
tides,  which  occur  twice  in  24  hours  50  minutes.  At  new  moon, 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as  J/ 
and  S,  Fig.  291,  and  at  full  moon,  when  they  are  in  opposite  parts, 
as  J/" and  A.S,  the  solar  and  lunar  tidns  conspire,  and  we  have  what 
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are  culled  ejnring-tidea  occurring  twice  in  a  lunar  month.  Bitweiu 
ever;  euccensive  pair  of  spring-tides  there  is  a  time  when  the  sun  and 
mooQ  are  in  qumiratm-ea,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  are  (as  seen  from  the 
earth)  at  an  angalar  distance  of  90°.  Then  the  solar  low  water 
coincides  with  the  lunar  high  water,  and  a^  the  latter  Ls  greater  the 
£oJar  tide  is  subtracted  from  the  lunar.     Thus  we  have  twice  a  month 


Q 


o 


what  are  called  neap-tideg,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  small  ranjie 
from  low  to  high  water. 

Pig.  291,  which  as  regnrds  dimensions  and  distance  of  the  bodies 
is  not  drawn  to  scale,  illustrates  these  eSWcts,  of  course  with  enormous 
exagf^ration.  The  dotted  spheroid  close  to  the  spherical  surface 
BA£  shows  the  form  of  the  surface  under  the  solar  tide,  regarded 
as  produced  by  S  and  A.S.,  the  other  dotted  spheroid  is  the  surface 
under  the  lunar  tide  (rather  more  than  twice  the  solar  tide)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  M  and  A.M.  The  spheroid  repre- 
sented by  the  full-line  lAA'I'  shows  the  surface  under  the  two  tides 
existing  simultaneously.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  surface  uf 
elevation,  which  consists  of  the  two  caps  AJB,  A  rif,  is  neparated 
from  that  of  depres-ion  by  two  circles  (represented  by  AB,  A'B")  at 
right  angles  to  //',  and  so  situated  that  the  anglee  ICA,  TCA'  aits 
each  equal  to  54°  44'  nearly.  The  two  tides  thus  conspire,  and  the 
elevations  and  depressions  at  any  place  are  simply  added  together. 

The  diagram  may  be  modified  for  the  case  of  neap-tides  by  sup- 
posing the  line  joining  the  moon  and  anti-moon  turned  through  a 
right  angle  about  G,  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and  to  carry  with 
it  the  lunar  tide.  The  resultant  tide  will  then  be  found  by  adding 
the  tides  where  they  conspire,  and  taking  the  balance  of  elevation  or 
depression  where  they  are  opposite.  The  result  in  each  case  will  be 
the  deviation  from  the  mean  level. 

663.  Magnitude  of  Tlde-producliif  Forces. — It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  magnitudes  oF  the  tide-producing  forces  of  the  sun  and 
moon  with  forces  of  familiar  amounts.  The  attra/ition  of  the  enrtli 
on  a  body  of  unit  mass  at  its  surface  is  kEja'  where  E  is  the  earth'r- 
mass.  The  ratio  to  this  of  the  maximum  horizontal  tide-producing 
force  is  |J/oV^^-     Now  JZ/i"  is  about  1/83  and  ajD  about  l/en. 
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Hence  the  ratio  is  roughly  l/12,00U,0O0.  Tho  total  force  on  a, 
portion  of  matter  ie  thus  extremely  minute  compared  with  the 
gravity  of  the  m&tter.  .The  effect  of  the  vertical  tid»l  force  when 
positive  19  to  diminish  gravity  and  when  negative  to  increase  gravity. 
The  masimum  positive  value  of  the  vertical  force  being  §  of  the 
maximum  horizontal  force,  the  greatest  amount  by  which  gravity  is 
dimiaished  by  the  tidal  force  is  only  1/9,000,000  of  its  actual  value, 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  gravity  from  the  i>ame  cause  is 
1/18,000,000. 

The  mass  of  the  sun  is  about  332,000  times  the  earth's  mass,  or 
nearly  27,000,000  the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  the  sun's  distance  is 
about  386  times  the  moon's  distnnce.  Hence,  as  the  cube  of  386  is 
1)7'.')  >:  10",  the  solar  tide- producing  force  is  rather  lees  than  half 
that  due  to  the  moon. 

564.  Height  of  the  Equilibrium  Tide. — In  finding  the  height  of 
the  water  above  the  mean  sea-level  we  shall  suppose  the  undisturbed 
surface  to  be  a  sphere  of  a  certain  radius  a  to  be  specified  presently, 
and  consider  only  the  deviation  from  sphericity  produced  by  the 
purely  tidal  forces  acting  on  a  stratum  of  water  covering  a  solid 
unyielding  nucleus.  Of  course  there  is  a  deviation  from  sphericity 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  but  this  is  a 
deviation  which  remains  the  same  at  any  one  place,  and  the  ordinary 
tidal  rise  and  fall  will  be  approximately  obtained  without  taking  it 
into  account.  The  process  applied  will  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  chosen  mean  rsdiuti  a  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
distance,  D,  say,  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  of 
the  moon,  so  that  we  may  neglect  cfilJ)^,  &c.,  in  comparison  with 
«/7J  or  fflViJ". 

Also,  in  the  approximative  process,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
change  in  the  field  of  force  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  waters 
themselves  is  neglected,  that  is,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the 
surface,  due  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  is  ta^en  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  quantity  of  matter  were  collected  at  the  centre  C.  In  a 
strict  discussion  the  potential  of  the  surface  stratum  in  its  new  con- 
figuration would  have  to  be  calculated,* 

Supposing,  then,  the  tide-producing  forces  to  be  due  to  moon 
iind  anti-moon  (each  of  mass  ^M)  at  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  as 
explained  in  §  561,  let  V  be  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  which  from  C  is  r,  and  angular  distance 
from  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  eaith  and  moon  is  ^,  and  let 
J-J  denote  the  mass  of  the  earth.     We  have 

Expanding  and  retaining  terms  of  the  order  r^jD',  since  those  of 
order  rjD  disappear,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  equipotential 
surface  with  which  the  surface  of  the  water  coincides 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tail,  Kat.  Phil,  tdI.  i.  partii.,  S.31S- 
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^+^^{l  +  iJ(3co«>-l)} 


If  now  we  denote  by  a  the  value  of  r  for  which  eoa=^  =  1/3,  the  a 
stant  value  of  the  left-hand  side  ie  A'/a  +  M/D.  Taking,  then,  a 
the  distance  of  the  surface  of  mean  level  from,  the  centre, 
obtain 


a^v 


o.=^-l)  =  0. 


If  we  write  r  =  a(l -i-u),  u  will  be  numerically  small  compared  with 
unity,  and  therefore,  neglecting  the  terms  in  u',  we  obtain  instead 
of  the  last  equation 

«-li^(Sc<«',-l).  (i) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  on  the  right  is  by  (2)  half  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  tidal-force  to  the  value  of  gravity.  The  height 
above  the  mean  level  defined  above  is  thus  au.  The  value  of  u 
vanishes  on  the  circles  defined  by  0  =  oob  '  ^/l/!t  and  already  referred 
to  in  §  56U.  The  maximum  rise  is  at  /  and  /'  and  the  lowest  fall  at 
points  on  the  circle  CD.  In  the  former  case  raw  =  Jfa*/SJJ'  and  in 
the  latter  iMa*/JiD'.  The  total  range  from  highest  to  lowest  is 
thus  ISfa^fEm. 

505.  Bnccesaion  of  Changes  of  Level  of  Sea  in  Lanar  Day. — In 
Fig8.291,292, /represents  the  point  in  whicha  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  earth  and  the  tide-produciag  body,  the  moon,  let  us  say, 
intersects  tbe  earth's  surface.  The  same  line,  produced  backwards 
from  the  centre,  intersects  the  surface  in  a  second  point  /'.  /,  /' 
are  the  points  of  maximum  high  water.  Circles  drawn  round  the 
earth,  which  have  this  line  as  axis,  are  circleB  of  equal  tidal  heij^ht 
above  the  sea-level.  Thun:,  for  example,  AB,  A'E  are  circles  of  T-vto 
change  of  level,  Ch  is  the  cii'cle  of  greatest  depression.  At  all 
points  on  the  surface  between  /  and  the  circle  AB,  and  bettveen  the 
circle  A'E  and  /',  the  water  is  above,  and  at  all  points  between  AB 
and  A!Ji  it  is  below,  the  mean  level. 

Now  consider  the  earth  turning  about  its  axis  through  N,  while 
the  tidal  distortion  of  the  surface  is  held  fixed  relatively  to  the 
moon.  An  observer  at  a  fixed  point  on  the  earth's  surface  ie  carried 
round  in  space  along  the  small  circle  E,  G,  S.  When  he  has  come 
to  E  the  moon  is  on  his  meridian,  and  he  observes  that  the  tidal 
height  is  then  a  maximum  at  his  station.  As  be  move.s  on  towards 
/'he  finds  tbe  tidal  elevation  diminishing,  until  at  F  he  finds  it  zero. 
As  he  passes  from  F  he  observes  a  depression  setting  in  which 
reaches  a  maximum  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  position  G.  That 
depression  diminishes  again  as  his  station  moves  on  in  space  towards 
1£,  where  tbe  water  is  found  to  have  resumed  the  mean  seft'level. 
As  the  observer  is  carried  on  with  the  earth  from  H,  the  sea-level 
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rises  nnd  reaches  a  maximum  when  he  arriveE  at  the  meridian  of 
/,  r,  at  a  point  K  (not  visible  in  the  figure)  between  X  and  /'.  As 
the  observer  passes  from  K  the  tidal  elevation  diminishes  and 
reaches  zero  when  he  again  crossex  the  circle  A'B .  Then  a  depres- 
sion aeain  sets  in  and  continues  antil  the  circle  AB  is  reached. 

The  maximum  at  A',  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  less  tbaa  the  masimnm 
at  G,  inasmuch  aa  the  point  A'  is  farther  from  /'  than  G  is  from  /. 
I'his  difference  is  due  to  the  diurnal  tide  represented  in  the  second 
line  of  (6), 

TiCG.  Tidal  Rise  and  Fall  in  Tenns  of  Oo-ordinatea  of  Moon  and 
of  Place  of  Obaerratlon. — It  remains   to  express  this  value  of  the 

Via.  293. 


tidal  rise  or  fall  above  mean  level  in  terms  of  the  ca-ordiaates  of  the 
place  of  obseivation  and  those  oE  the  moon.  The  position  of  the 
place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  specified  by  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  thH.t  of  the  moon  by  the  angle  through  which  the  earth  has 
turned  about  its  axis  since  the  moon  v^as  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, or  the  moon's  hour-angle,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  angle  which 
the  line  drawn  from  C  to  the  moon  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  that  is,  the  moon's  declination.  Let  the  longitude  (n-est) 
and  latitude  (north),  HY,  YZ  in  Fig,  293,  be  denoted  by  I  and  \,  and 
the  hour-angle  //A',  and  declination  MK,  by  ^  and  i.  We  have  to 
express  cos^  in  terms  of  these  co-ordinates. 

It  is  clear  that  ^  is  the  moon's  true  zenith-distance,  that  is,  the 
angle  which  the  vertical  at  the  place  make-i  with  the  line  drawn 
from  V  to  the  mooc's  centre.  Let,  then,  Fig,  2Q!i  represent  the 
celestial  sphere,  j\',  S  the  poles,  ElIE  the  equator,  M,  G,  ami  2 
the  points  in  which  radii  drawn  from  O  to  the  moon,  to  Greenwich, 
and  to  P  intersect  the  celestial  sphere.  Draw  great  circles  from 
A'  through  G,  M,  and  Z,  meeting  the  equator  in  //,  AT,  and  Y,  and 
join  MZ  by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle.  MZ  represents  the  moon's 
zenith  distance  ^. 

Now  consider  the  spherical  triangle  KMZ.       The  angle  at  S  is 
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measui-ed  by  KF,  that  is,  HY-BK  or  ^-i/..  Also  NM,  SZ,  the 
eides  <if  this  triangle,  are  nji  -  «,  ir/^  ~  X  respectively.  The  funda- 
mentnl  elementary  formula  of  xphencal  trigonometiy  gives 

aosMZ^cosNMixy&NZ-^wciNMamNZQiMKYx 
or 

cos^=BinXsin8+co8XcosficoE(/-  ij-). 
Hence 

."Jcca'^-l  'a3{sin'Xsin'8  +  cos'Xcos'Jco8'(/-it) 

+  2co8Xcosa8inX8inicos(i- J-)}  -  1 
=  j^co8"Xco9'Bcos2(i-  ii()  +  6coBXBinXcosB8indco8(i  — V-) 

+  i(3sin'3  -  l){38in'X  -  1).      (5) 

Thus,    for    the    total    rise   or    fall    au    we   have,   patting    f)    for 

««  =  if)cos'Xcos'B(cos2/co82J.  +  Bin2/sin2>^) 

+  JI)ain2Xsin2a{co8ZcoB.;.+sinfsinJ.) 

+  V.!)0-3coB2a){.^8in'X-l).  {«) 

A  precisely  similar  expression  holds  for  the  Rolar  eqiiilibiiiuu 
tide.  The  data  respecting  the  moon  and  the  earth  are  replaced  by 
the  corresponding  data  relating  to  the  eun  and  the  earth,  and  the 
tide  evaluated  and  added  to  the  lunar  tide  for  the  eanie  instant  to 
give  the  total  elevation  or  depression  of  tbe  water-level. 

The  first  line  of  the  expression  on  tbe  right  represents  the  semi- 
diurnal tide,  the  second  line  tbe  diurnal  tide,  and  the  third  lii^e  is 
called  the  dedinational  tide. 

If  AS  denote  an  element  of  the  earth's  surface,  then,  ns  can  easily 
be  proved,  fdS  taken  over  the  surface  is  equal  to  zero — that  is, 
the  volume  removed  from  the  region  of  depi-ession  is  equal  to  the 
volume  above  the  chosen  mean  level  in  the  region  of  tidal  eleva- 
tion. This,  however,  is  for  an  ocean  covering  the  whole  earth.  If 
the  earth  i^  only  partially  covered,  to  the  expression  in  ((i)  for  au 
must  be  added  a  quantity  au', fulfilling  the  condition  thatya(n-t- »')<{.$, 
taken  over  the  whole  water  surface,  is  zero. 

507.  DiscosBion  of  Terms  in  Formnla  for  Tidal  Rise  and  FalL  — 
The  semi-diurnal  tide  for  any  place  changes  from  zero  to  a  maximum 
and  baek  again  to  zero,  then  to  a  mnximum  negative  value  and  back 
ngain  to  Kero,  while  tlie  hour  angle  J-  changes  by  180".  Save  for 
tbe  varying  amplitude,  the  change  is  a  simple  harmonic  variation 
I'unaiug  through  ell  its  phases  twice  in  the  interi'al  between  two 
successive  passages  of  the  moon  in  the  same  direction  aci-oss  the 
meridian.  The  amplitude  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
declination  of  the  tide-producing  body,  and  also  as  the  square  of  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  being  thus  zero  at  the  poles  and  a  maximum 
at  the  equator.  The  declination  varies,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  fitnn 
zero  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  bi{  =  23^  24'  lO")  north  or  i^uth. 
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Hnd  in  the  ease  of  the  moon  through  a  varying  range,  on  each  side 
of  zaro,  which  can  never  be  greater  than  u-Ht  or  less  than  u-i^ 
where  i  is  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  Hence,  with  change  of  the  value  of  the  declination,  the 
amplitude  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum  value  without  vanishing,  being  greatest  when  the  declina- 

Tbe  declination  runs  through  a  whole  range  of  values  in  one^ 
revolution,  being  n^ative  in  one  haif  and  positive  in  the  other  half 
of  the  body's  period.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  obser- 
vation that,  if  the  moon  be  markedly  low  in  the  heavens,  say  at  the- 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  it  is  correspondingly  high  at  the  end  of  the' 
third  quarter. 

The  two  high-waters  and  two  low-waters  which  are  produced 
every  2i  lunar  hours,  or  every  24  solar  hours,  are  of  different 
heights  in  consequence  of  the  tide  represented  by  the  second  line, 
which  goes  through  &|]  its  values  as  ^  varies  from  0  to  360".  Thi» 
component  is  called  the  diurnal  tide.  It  varies  as  the  sine  of  twidb 
the  declination,  and  therefore  vanishes  when  the  tide-producing 
body  is  on  the  equator.  This  is  the  case  for  the  sun  only  when  it  is- 
at  the  equinoxes,  and  for  the  moon  when  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
node3  of  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  The  amplitude  is  therefore 
positive  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next,  and  is  negative  in 
the  remaining  half  of  the  tropical  period  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the 
period  from  one  equinox  (or  node)  to  the  next  but  one. 

Also  the  diurnal  tide  vanishes  both  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  on  account  of  the  factor  sin2X  which  oecurs  in  the  amplitude. 

The  third  line  represents  the  declinational  tide ;  that  is,  in  the- 
cdse  of  the  moon,  the  fortnightly  tide ;  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the 
semi-annual  tide.  It  does  not  vanish  because  of  the  factor]  -  3cos2B, 
for  3  never  reaches  the  value  for  which  cos 28  =  1/3,  but  because  <if 
the  factor  3sin*X  -  1  it  is  zero  tor  points  in  latitude  35°  15'  52",  or, 
say,  35°  16'.  When  the  body  is  on  the  celestial  equator  the  term 
hft-s  a  maximum  positive  value  for  a  given  latitude  less  than  35°  It", 
and  a  maximum  negative  value  for  a  given  latitude  greater  than 
:iy  IG';  for  1- 3co82a  has  then  the  value  ^  2,  while  3'sin'X  -  1  has 
the  value  -  1  at  the  equator  and  2  at  the  poles,  and  vanishes  for 
X  =  sin-'l/^3: 

Since  the  quantity,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  declination,  i» 
independent  of  whether  the  declination  is  north  or  south,  and 
does  not  involve  i|<,  the  declinational  tide  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  two  circles  of  matter,  composed,  in  the  case  of  the  lunar 
tides,  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  e!U:h  uniformly  distributed  rount) 
the  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  on  whicli  it  lies.  These  circles  are- 
therefore  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator,  and  as 
the  declination  varies  from  an  extreme  value  to  zero  they  come 
closer  and  closer  together,  until  they  coalesce  into  one  circle  on  the- 
plnne  of  the  equator,  A  similar  statement  is  true  for  *he  semi- 
nnnual  tide. 
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5<>8.  Tides  of  Long  Period. — The  moon's  orbit  turnR  completely 
round  in  a  period  of  1!)  years,  ro  that  the  limitR  of  the  declination  fo 
through  a  complete  eeriea  of  changes,  from  u  +  itoia-i  and  back 
again,  in  that  time.  Hence,  all  tlitee  tides  vary  od  tbie  acconnt, 
anil  in  a  10  years'  period. 

Also  the  ditttance  Z>  of  the  body  goes  through  a  complete  seiies 
of  variations  in  the  period  of  revolution,  on  account  of  the  ellipticity 
of  tlie  orbit.  This  gives  the  monthly  and  annual  elliptic  tides,  att 
they  are  called. 

M9.  Bise  and  Fall  is  greatl;  Modified  by  ExiHtence  of  Oon- 
tinents. — It  is  to  be  most  carefully  noticed  that,  even  an  equilibrium 
tides,  every  one  of  the  tides  here  discui-sed  is  very  greatly  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  only  paitially  covered  by  water.  The 
reader  will  find  a  very  full  discupsion  of  the  question  in  ThomFon 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  or  in  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin's 
article  on  the  Tides  in  the  Jitiet/dopcpdia  Briiatinica  (1 9tb  ed.) ;  but 
It  may  be  stated  that,  when  the  theory  is  correlated  (which  can  only 
be  imperfectly  done)  by  taking  account  of  the  distribution  of  Isod 
and  water,  there  is  no  longer  neces»:arily  high  water  or  low  water 
for  any  place  when  it  lies  in  the  plane  through  the  earth's  centie 
and  the  tide- producing  body;  but  the  time  for  either  semi-diurnal 
or  diurnal  tide  may  be  either  before  or  after  the  instant  when  this 
is  ihe  case. 

The  semi-diurnal  tide  does  not  vanish  at  the  poles,  as  the  expres- 
sion above  states.  The  diurnal  tide  is  zero  at  neitlier  the  equator 
nor  the  poles.  Again,  the  lunar  fortnightly  and  solar  semi-annual 
tides  vani.shes  by  the  formula  in  latitude  X  =  f.in"' 1/^3,  and  this  if 
not  the  case  in  the  corrected  thoury.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
corrected  value  of  the  latitude  of  evanescent  declinational  tide  i" 
sin-\/(l+-A')/'3  where  A'  is  the  meso  value  of  .Ssin'X  -  1  for  the 
part  of  the  earth  covered  by  water.  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  has 
found  for  sin"' ./{I -I- A')/.'(  the  value  34'  ifi' or  34-  57,  according  as 
a.  certain  supposititious  antarctic  continent  is  taken  into  account  ci' 
not.     Thus  the  vnltie  3.')'  Ill'  is  but  little  departed  from. 

r>7l).  EiFect  Of  Yielding  of  the  Internal  Parte  of  tlie  Earth.— 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  part  of  the  earth  internal  to  the 
stratum  of  water  is  unyielding,  and  that  the  tidal  elevation  and 
depression  are  entirely  due  to  relative  displacement  of  the  water.  If 
the  internal  part  of  the  earth  yielded  lis  freely  as  if  it  were  liquid, 
if  it  were  composed,  for  example,  of  liquid  separated  from  the  out- 
ride stratum  by  a  flesible  covering,  the  distortion  into  the  spheroidal 
form  would  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  displacement  of  the  liquid 
within  the  envelope,  and  there  would  be  but  little  due  to  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  surface  waters  relatively  to  the  envelope.  The 
fiurface  li(|uid  would  behave  veiy  much  as  a  thin  covering  of  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  would  behave ;  there  would  be  almost  no 
change  in  its  thickness. 

The  tidal  elevation  and  depression  is  undoubtedly  less  than  it 
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would  be  if  thei«  w«re  no  yielding  of  the  internal  and  apparently 
solid  matter:  how  nmch  lees  ia  not  certain.  The  question  bfls  been 
discussed  by  Loi'd  Kelvin,  who  has  concluded  thai  the  yielding  of  the 
eaith,  if  it  were  made  up  of  material  as  rigid  as  glass,  would  diminish 
the  oceanic  tides  to  '{  of  those  which  would  be  produced  if  the  eaitb 
were  nbsolutely  unvielding.  If  the  globe  were  as  rigid  as  steel,  the 
tides  would  be  |  of  chose  of  the  0(«an  on  an  unyielding  earth. 
Lord  Kelvin  believes  that  the  oceanic  tide  is  certainly  greater  than 
half  the  tide  on  an  unyieldiug  earth,  and  perhaps  rather  less  than 
the  tide  that  would  be  produced  if  the  internal  matter  were  as  rigid 
as  steel,  and  concludes  that  the  rigidity  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  glass,  and  possibly  less  than  that  of  steel. 

Loi-d  Kelvin  thus  supposes  that  the  earth  is  solid  internally,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  ellipticity  of  its  surface  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  present  rate  of  rotation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have 
solidified  comparatively  recently,  when  the  rate  of  rotation  was 
approximately  what  it  is  at  present.  In  this  way  sti-ong  evidence 
is  obtained,  which  is  reinforced  by  other  con ui derations,  that  the 
earth  is  not  composed  of  a  gi'eat  central  fluid  part  and  an  outer  and 
partial  covering  of  water  sepsrat«d  by  a  solid  crust.  The  yielding 
of  a  solid  ci-ust,  even  several  miles  in  thickner.s,  to  the  oscillations  of 
the  confined  fluid  would  be  complete,  and  changes  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  would  be  very  slight. 

571.  Eesnlts  of  Eanilibrium  Theory  not  borne  ont  by  Actual 
Tides.  Qne&tion  of  Fortnightly  Tides. — The  equilibrium  theory 
is,  as  a  whole,  in  no  way  a  true  theory  of  the  tides.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  its  being  true  are  not  even  approximately  fulfilled:  the 
earth  turns  with  such  rapidity  on  its  axis  that  no  static  adjustment 
to  the  form  of  a  tidal  spheroid  stationaiy  with  respect  to  the  tide- 
producing  body  is  possible,  and  what  is  produced  is  a  system  of /orcer/ 
i^ihrations  o!  tlie  water  covering  theearth,  modified  by  friction,  and  by 
the  configuiation  of  the  continents  and  islands  by  which  the  surface 
sheet  of  water  is  bounded.  The  equilibrium  theory  is,  however,  valuable 
for  the  general  view  of  the  matter  which  it  gives,  and  the  analysis  into 
eom[K>neDt  tides  which  it  sngjiests :  moreover,  the  lunar  fortnightly 
and  the  solar  semi-annual  tides  which  it  gives  are  more  nearly 
i-epresentative  of  the  tides  which  actually  owur.  It  was  remarkeil 
by  Laplace  that  friction  would  enable  the  equilibrium  form  to  bo 
A-isumed  by  tliese  latter  tides,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  period  is  not  long  enough  to  enable 
this  adjustment  to  take  place,  at  any  late  for  the  fortnightly  tides. 
For  (see  §  574)  any  motion  of  the  water  I'etarded  by  friction 
proportional  to  the  ve1o<:ity  would  be  diminished  in  a  time,  I,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  factor  e"*'^  to  unity,  and  it  would  depend  on  the 
value  of  (  required  to  give  ktj'i=  1,  whether  the  friction  was  effective 
i]L  this  way  or  not.  The  smaller  this  value  of  ( — that  is,  of  ijk — 
that  is,  the  lai-ger  k,  the  more  effective  is  the  friction  ;  and  t  would 
have  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  tlie  half  period  of  the  tide- 
that  is,  in  comparison  ivith&  week,  to  Justify  Laplace's  remark. 
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Were  Laplace's  view  correct,  it  would  be  possible,  by  comparing- 
the  observeil  amount  of  the  fortnightly  tide  with  the  theoretical 
amount,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tidal  yielding  of  the  solid  earth ; 
but  though  the  observed  amount  falls  short  of  the  theoretical,  no 
such  estimate  can  legitimately  be  made  for  the  reason  just  stated. 
The  amount  of  the  semi-aunual  tide  given  by  observation  ia  too 
uncertain  to  afford  any  basis  for  an  estimate  of  this  kind. 

57-2.  DigTMsion  on  Free  and  Forced  Oflcillatious. — The  term 
forced  vibralion  has  a  certoin  technical  significance.  It  meane  a 
vibration  taking  place  under  applied  periodic  forces  which  are 
independent  of  the  vibrating  system.  Thus,  if  a  pendulum  be 
deflected  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  makes  what  are  called  free 
omilationa.  But  if  a  periodic  force  in  a  period  diffei^nt  from 
that  of  the  motion  be  kept  applied  to  it  from  outside — that  is,  apart 
from  the  periodic  force  due  to  its  displacement  relatively  to  the 
earth— the  pendulum  is  compelled  to  oscillate  in  the  period  of  the 
force.  Tor  example,  consider  a  pendulum  performing  oscillations 
through  a  very  small  range,  and  suppose  that  the  periodic  force 
begins  to  act  and  continues  to  do  ao.  The  motion  under  the  free 
vibration  is  given  by  the  equation 

«  =  acos(«i-.),  (7) 

where  x  is  the  displacement  from  the  middle  poaition  at  time  (, 
iirjn  is  the  period,  c  the  epoch,  and  a  the  amplitude  (§  48)  of  the 
motion.     The  differential  equation  ia 


and  (7)  ii:  its  complete  solution. 

Now,  if  a  force  Jcosmf  act  on  the  pendulum  bob,  the  differential 
equation  of  motion  is 

i  +  n'3T  =  Jcosmf,  (8) 

supposing  the  motion  unresisted  by  friction.    To  solve  this  equation, 
suppose  X  =  Bc(»ml  and  substitute.    We  get  the  condition 


Hence  (8)  is  fatitfied  by  the  value  of  x,  stated  in 

X  =  — '  cosml.  (ft) 

This,  though  a  particular  solution  of  the  equation,  is  not  the 
complete  solution.  That  is  obtained  by  adding  to  this  value  of 
X  that  given  by  (7),  so  that 
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For  it  is  clear  that  the  aecoad  term  makes  no  differeace  to  the 
value  ot  the  left-hand  side  of  (6),  and  it  introduces  two  arbitrary 
-coostants,  a,  c ,  which,  hy  the  theory  of  this  kiad  of  difierentinl 
■equation,  are  required  for  the  complete  solution. 

The  first  part  represents  the  forced  vibration,  the  second  i-epi-e- 
.fieats  a  free  vibration  superimposed  on  the  former.  When  the 
motion  has  become  steady  the  free  vibration  is  not  seosible ;  in 
practice  it  is  wiped  out  by  frictional  reaiBtaoces,  and  there  is  left 
only  the  first  term.  In  general  the  free  vibration  only  manifests 
iteelF  when  the  motion  is  being  started  or  stopped,  or  when  any 
variation  from  the  forced  motion  takes  place. 

Considering,  then,  only  the  forced  vibration,  we  see  that,  if 
n's-nt',  the  deflexion  x  and  tho  force  have  the  same  sign,  and  if 
■n-<.m',  they  have  opposite  signs.  In  the  former  case  the  vibration 
is  said  to  be  direct,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be  inverted.  The 
force ,and  deflection  have  always  maximum  numerical  values  at  the 
^arae  instant.  Also  if  n'  be  very  nearly  equal  to  m.',  the  amplitude 
of  the  forced  vibration  is  very  great— that  is,  tLe  application  of  a 
periodic  force,  which  has  very  nearly  the  free  period  (as  it  is  often 
*  <slled)  of  the  system,  results  in  a  great  amplitude  of  vibration.  If 
n  =  m,  (S)  asserts  that  the  amplitude  Aj{n'  —  ja')  is  infinite ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  when  the  amplitude  has  become  great,  forces 
.not  contemplated  in  the  differential  equation  will  have  come  into 
play ;  and  these  will  impose  limits  on  the  motion. 

573.  Examples  of  Forced  Oscill&tioiia. — ^There  are  many  example.s 
in  practice  of  the  great  amplitudes  of  vibration  which  result  from 
impulses  applied  in  the  natural  period  of  the  system.  The  rolling 
of  a  ship  in  a  sea-way,  in  which  the  period  of  the  waves  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  free  peiiod  of  rolling,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
ship  will  be  in  great  danger  of  heeling  over  beyond  the  limiting 
angle  within  which  the  righting  moment  is  positive  (§  il7),  unless 
she  is  placed  with  her  length  at  right  angles  to  the  wave-crests,  tc 
that  their  effect  is  only  to  produce  pitching,  for  which  the  vessel  tia^ 
a  much  longer  period.  A  periodic  force,  even  of  small  amount, 
applied  over  a  considerable  intei'val  of  time,  to  a  massive  Btrueturi, 
such  as  a  suspension  bridge,  may,  provided  the  force  acts  in  or 
nearly  in  the  period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  structure,  produce 
a  very  large  deflection  from  the  equilibrium  position.  Thus  it 
LB  usual  to  cause  a  body  of  soldiers,  when  they  are  marching  across 
a  suspension  bridge,  to  "break  step,"  lest  the  accumulated  effect 
of  the  periodic  impulses  applied  to  the  structure  should  produce  a 
dangerous  deflection  of  the  bridge  from  the  ordinary  position  of 

574.  Forced  OBcillatioiis  of  a  System  subject  to  FrictioiL  — 
Forced  vibrations  are  modified  in  a  very  important  manner  by 
friction.  Let  tho  vibrations  excited  bq  retarded  by  friction  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Then  the  equation  of 
motion  is 

i  +  ii -I- n'a;  =  J  cosmi.  (11) 
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Tte  solution  of  this  equation,  with  the  right-baud  aide  zero,  is 

The  period  is  thus  iocreised  by  the  action  of  friction  in  the  i-Hti» 
of  H  to  Jn'-il^,  find  the  amplitude  diininishee  in  consequence  of 
the  f(ict'ire"*'/2,  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  time,  1,  inciense^ 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  manner  of  VHriation  of  ihe 
iimplitudefi  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  32,  p.  4(;.  I^t  there  the  niiliiig- 
Vfutor,  OJ',  revolve  about  0  with  uniform  nngular  velority  in  ihe 
direction  ngainst  the  arrow  ■  the  length  of  OP  will  diminish  accord- 
injf  to  the  law  stated,  with  a  value  of  k  depending  on  the  constant 
vntiie  of  the  inclination  of  the  cuive  to  the  radius-vectof. 

Xnw  Hssiimeasa  particular  soluiion  cf  (11) 

we  obtain  by  substitution  in  (11) 

B(ii--m-)cos(in(  — y)-i-)»Zi  sin(fli(-^)  =  jtcosm(. 
If  this  be  expanded,  and  coefficients  oi'  cosirif,  siant^,  on  the  two 


(13) 


e  may  write  for  the  toi-ced  vibration 

A  cos  (mi  -  If) 


-■2m\n'-i/?y 


(is-> 


The  complete  solution  L-t  that  obtained  by  adding  to  this  the 
solution  contained  in  (12)  of  the  corresponding  diflerential  equation 
for  the  free  oscillation. 

It  follows  fi-om  (13')  that  if  k  bo  not  Urge  the  value  of  x  is  very 
great,  if  m  be  nearly  equal  to  ?i.  Also  0  is  then  w/2,  so  that  th* 
vibration  is  a  quarter  cf  a  period  behind  the  force  in  phtu^e. 

If  it  be  exactly  zero,  we  full  back  on  the  solutions  alr«-adj 
obtained. 

.'>7r>.  Tides  cotuidered  as  a  System  of  Forced  Osdllations. 
Propa^tion  of  Waves. — To  apply  these  considerations  to  the  tides, 
we  remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  e^rth, 
.-^uu,  and  moon  are  continually  changing  in  a  periodic  manner.  If 
the  sun  and  moon  were  to  remain  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth's 
centie,  the  tidal  force  applied  nt  a  particular  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  would  vary  periodically  with  the  rotation  of  the  earih, 
producing  the  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  tides.  But  these  bodies 
change  their  positions  in  periods  of  their  own  :  the  right  ascem-ion 
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of  tbe  sun  passes  through  a)l  its  values  in  one  solar  day,  that  of  the 
mooa  in  a  lunar  day  (the  interval  between  two  succettsive  paesageft 
in  the  RHuie  direction  o(  the  moon  acrosH  tbe  meridian),  the  dectina- 
tion  of  the  sun  and  the  sun's  distance  have  a  yeai-ly  period,  and  the 
declination  and  distunce  of  the  moon  a  monihly  period,  and  there  are 
also  Tariations,  referred  to  above,  of  still  longer  periods. 

Tbe  earth  and  the  waters  upon  it  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
periodic  tidal  forcei),  and  the  response  thereto  is  not  that  of  the 
equilibrium  theory,  but  that  of  a  system  which  has  certain  natural 
modes  of  fi'ee  osciiktion,  and  which  is  also  subject  to  friction.  To 
understand  the  nature  of  these  modes  of  oscillation,  imagine  the 
level  of  the  water  surface  to  begin  to  be  raised  and  loweied  at  one 
end  according  to  the  simple  hai'monic  law,  that  ig,  so  that  the 
height  i;  above  the  mean  level  is  given  by  the  equation 

After  the  starting  of  this  disturbance  the  level  of  the  surface 
elsewhere  will  he  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  will  travel  along 
tlie  canal  with  a  definite  speed.  Aftt^r  a  time,  if  the  csnal  be 
long  enough,  the  disturbaace  will  have  travelled  a  certain  distance 
along  tbe  canal,  and  beyond  that  distance  the  water  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Near  the  source  of  disturbance  tbe  oscillation  follows. 
the  simple  harmonic  law  both  as  regards  variation  of  height  with 
time  at  any  one  place,  and  variation  of  height  with  dietnnce  fi-om 
the  source  at  any  one  instant.  Thus,  if  friction  be  nt^lected,  th& 
wave  profile  will  finally  be  given  at  any  time  or  place  by 

,=«cos(n(-nw),  (I4> 

BO  that  when  a:  =  0,  1]  =acosn(,  and  when  i  =  U,  ij  =  ncoejna;,  or  when 
t  has  any  value  so  that  n(  =  £,  i]  =  aco8(nia;  — t).  Whatever  value  i;  has 
at  any  time  (  at  distance  x  from  the  source  will  be  found  after  an 
interval  r  at  a  distance  £  farther  from  the  source  given  by  the 
etiuation  nt  -  mx  =  n{l  +  r) -  m{x -V  t),  so  that  t^m/m.  The  speed 
of  propagation  V  of  the  disturbance  is  thus  n/tn.  Again  the  snme 
values  of  rj  recur  along  the  disturbance  at  distunces  itr/m  apart.  A 
distance  along  the  wave  equal  to  one  of  these  is  called  the  wave- 
length of  the  disturbance,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  X.  Thus 
X  =  ^ir/m,  and  the  speed  of  propagation  is  nX/-2n.  The  wave-length 
is  the  distance  travelled  by  the  disturbance  in  the  period,  that  is, 
in  time  2jr/n,  or  T.  Thus  the  period,  wave-length,  and  speed  aro 
connected  by  the  relation  V=\jT. 

.~)7G.  Waves  in  a  Canal  Solution  for  Waves  in  a  OanaL 
of  Finite  Length. — The  speed  of  propagation  of  the  wave  in  ihe 
canal  depends  on  the  depth  of  water  if  the  length  of  the  wave  be 
great  in  comparison  with  the  depth.  Let  two  cross- sections  <.f  the 
canal  at  distances  x,  x  +  dx  from  a  chosen  origin  for  x  be  considered. 
Let  the  former  cross-section  be  called  the  left-hand  section,  and  let  the 
wave  move  from  left  to  right.  If  p  be  the  pressure  at  the  former  of 
these  at  any  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  pressure  at 
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the  eame  level  in  the  other  section  (if  the  value  of  >i,  and  therefore 
the  motion,  be  everywhere  very  small)  ia 

Also  the  motion  being  all  in  the  direction  of  x  (the  vertical 
Kiomponent  being  taken  as  negligible)  we  obtain  for  the  equation 
of  motion  u=  ~Qpj^x)lp,  or  since  Bp/Sx  =  gpBi/d^, 

But  the  increase  of  depth  above  the  mean  depth  is  tj  between  the 
cn>s8-sectionB  considered,  and  the  volume  of  liquid  above  the  mean- 
level  Is  iibdx,  if  £  be  the  breadth  of  the  canal.  The  rate  of  flow 
across  the  left-hand  section  is  Mu,  and  the  rate  of  flow  across  the 
tight- hand  section  is  hb^u  +  ^u/^x.dx).  The  rate  of  flow  into  the 
«pace  between  the  sections  is  thus-Mdu/^z.rfx.  This  must  be  the 
time-rate  of  increase  of  btidx,  that  is,  b^dx.  Hence  ^=  —h^uj^x, 
or  if  the  time-rate  of  variation  of  both  sides  be  taken,  ij  =  —h^ujfix. 
Eliminating  9u/3x  from  this  by  the  equation  of  motion  written 
above  we  get 

-which  is  the  equation  of  waie- propagation  in  a  straight  canal  with 
vertical  sides  and  of  uniform  depth. 
If  we  write 

,./,(.- r<)+/,(x+p'i)  (16) 

where^,/  are  arbitrary  functions,  and  1'=  Jgk,  the  equation  is 
«atisfied-  The  functions/,,  /,  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  satisfy  any 
(tossible  circumstances  or  form  of  the  wave.  They  represent  t»o 
waves  travelling  with  velocity  V  along  the  canal,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  For  if  a;  be  increased  by  a  quantity  £  and  t  by  r  where 
Fr  =  l  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  /  ia  not  changed  On  the 
other  hand,  if  _^  is  to  remain  unchanged,  x  must  change  by  -  IV 
when  t  changes  by  r. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  I  denote  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
•water  at  Any  place  in  the  canal,  we  can  show  that  the  equation  of  a 
free  unresisted  wave  is 

3"£    ,.8'f 


ii'      i'f 


(in 


where  c*  IE  {mt  for  yh.  This  has  the  same  form  of  solution  »s  the 
equation  in  ^  already  obtained.  If  wo  assume  that  the  wave  is 
.simple  hamonie  in  the  variation  of  t  in  time,  we  may     write 

f-/(i)ooa(»l  +  .)  (18) 
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where  ^x)  denotes  the  function  which  gives  the  value  of  i.  for 
different  i^ues  of  x.    Heace  we  obtaia  by  substitution  in  (17) 

3!/+5^=0,  (19) 


/=Jc08-X  +  jS8in-a;  (20) 

where  n  is  to  be  detomuned  by  the  terminal  conditions  of  the  canal. 
Hence 

f=/jcos"*  +  Bsin?j;'jeos(»<  +  i)-  (21) 

The  most  general  solution  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all 
possible  solutions  of  this  form. 

For  example,  coosidcr  a  canal  of  length  I  with  vertical  ends.  Let 
the  origin  be  at  one  end:  then  we  must  have  f  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  &nd 
when  x  =  l,  for  all  values  of  (.  This  gives  ^  =  0,  and  flain  nljc  =  0,  or 
■n  =  kwcjl  where  k  is  any  integer.  The  general  solution  if,  therefore, 
for  this  case 

£-2«..in^'oo.(lp?  +  ,.)  (22) 

where  2  denotes  summation  for  all  values  of  k. 

577.  Forced  Waves  in  a  Ctual. — Consider  now  A/orced  wave  in  a 
canal.     For  this  the  differential  equation  is 


til  (Jar 

where  .Z'  is  a  periodic  applied  force. 

We  pat  in  (33)  X  =  Cooa  (nt  +  mx  +  f),  and  assume 

J  =  J!>co6(it(  -H  wfcB  +  ^). 

Suhetitating  in  (23)  we  get  D=  -  C'j{v?~<?m-),  and  therefore 

£=  -^-^^^,cos{n(  +  «w  +  ^).  (24) 

The  wave  is,  therefore,  direct  or  inverse;  that  is,  has  the  phase  of 
the  force  or  the  opposite  phase  according  as  0*=-  or  <7t'/w-.  The 
velocity  c  is  that  of  a  free  wave,  and  n/n»  is  that  of  propagation  of 
the  periodic  force  and  of  the  forced  wave.  The  forced  wave  is 
therefore  direct  or  inverted  according  as  the  velocity  of  propagation 
of  the  force  is  less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  free  wave. 

578.  Waves  in  an  Eaoatorial  Canal. — Now  let  the  canal  be  one 
with  vertical  sides  and  uniform  depth  round  the  equator.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  straight  canal,  and  the  formuke  found  above  for  wave- 
propagation  may  be  used   for  it,  provided  g  be  corrected  for  the 

2h 
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e£focti  of  the  earth's  rotatioa  as  in  §  281.  The  periodic  force  applied 
may  be  r^arded  as  th&t  due  to  the  moon  tmd  anti-mooD,  as  explained 
in  I  561,  bDth  being  on  the 'celestial  equator.  Therefore  the  period 
of  the  force  must  be  half  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
relatively  to  the  moon.  Let  the  point  of  the  canal  under  considera- 
tion be  at  a  dintance  x  measured  eastwards  from  a  meridian  of 
reference,  and  let  the  angle  between  this  meridian  and  the  meridian 
through  the  moon,  measured  eastward  from  the  latter  meridian  (SH 
and  YA'  of  Fig.  291),  be  n't,  so  that  n'  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  whole  angle  through  which  the 
radius  to  the  point  considered  has  turned  from  the  direction  of  the 
moon  in  n't  +  xja,  where  a  is  the  earth's  radius.  We  therefore 
write,  (dnoe  the  force  .Y  goes  through  two  periods  in  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  moon,  and  taking  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  force  is  zero  under  the  moon,  and  at  points  on 
either  side  of  that  position  acta  towards  it, 

.Y=  -4Csin2/»(+-^y 

Hence  for  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the  water  in  the  forced 
ride  we  obtain 


<»-»)■ 


(25) 


In  consequence  of  the  displacement  £  the  thickness  of  a  vertical 
stratum  has  been  changed  from  dx  to  d.r(l  +()£/A'),  and  its  depth 
has  been  increased  from  hto  h  +  >j.  Since  the  volume  must  be  the 
same  ae  before,  this  gives  r)  +  h()ll(}x  =  0,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
relation  r)=  -  h^ujcj:  ntwl  in  §  575  above.  Hence  from  (2."i)  we 
find 

,=  _    ?!^co8-2Utv'i].  (20) 

n-a--if        \         aj 

If  I)  denote  the  utmost  range  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  semi- 
diui-nal  tide  according  to  the  equilibrium  tbeoiy,  it  has  been  shown 

in  §  ri6(!  that  i)  =  :],)/a*/A7J3,  and  since  by  (I)  4(7=  ili.Va/Z)*,  and 
y  =  kEja'  approximately,  we  have  2CAo  =  J.l/a*<7A/A'^'=  iJjc^.  Thus 
(26)  may  be  written 

i--!„,J'_^"«2(«  +  ;)  ill) 

The  tide  is  thus  direct  or  inverse  according  as  c^=.  or  .^n'a-. 
In  the  former  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  less  than  thiit 
of  the  free  wave,  and  there  is  high  water  under  the  moon ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  velocity  of  the  forced  wave  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  full  wave,  and  there  is  low  water  under  the  moon. 

The  time  in  which  a  free  wave  would  travel  round  the  canal  is 
y;iven  in  hours  by  the  formula  ^6280.  i/^'32.  Mm^lh,  where  L 
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ftnd  A  are  the  length  of  the  canal  and  the  depth  both  in  miles. 
Hence  that  the  wave  may  travel  half-way  round  the  canal  in  twelve 
solar  hours,  the  depth  must  be  about  VB^  miles,  which  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  anywhere.  For  twelve  lunar 
hours  a  somewhat  smaller  depth,  about  thirteen  miles,  would  be 
required, 

579.  Oanal  Theory  of  the  Tides.— It  is  clear  from  what  pi-ecedes 
that,  as  the  earth  turns  under  the  tidal  force  due  to  the  sun,  a  forced 
wave  of  elevation  exists  on  each  side  of  the  earth  and  travels  half 
round  it  in  twelve  solar  hours.  Hence  at  each  point  a  semi-diurnal 
tide  is  experienced.  If  the  depth  be  less  than  ISf  miles,  the  period 
of  the  forced  solar  tide  is  less  than  the  free  period,  and  the  tide  is 
inverted,  there  is  low  water  under  the  sun. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  lunar  tide  due  to  the  lunar  tidal 
force  in  the  period  of  twelve  lunar  hours.  For  a  depth  lying 
between  the  critical  depth  for  the  lunar  tide  and  that  for  the  solar 
tide,  there  would  be  inversion  of  the  solar  tide,  while  the  lunar  tide 
would  he  direct.  Also  in  consequence  of  the  near  coincidence  of  the 
free  and  forced  periods  both  tides  would  be  very  gi-eat. 

If,  then,  the  ocean  consisted  of  a  canal  round  the  equator  we 
should  have  with  any  actual  depth  of  the  water  an  inverted  semi- 
diurnal  tide— that  is,  there  would  be  low  water  under  the  moon. 

For  a  canal  parallel  to  the  equator  in  latitude  6  the  ease  is 
difi'erent.  Instead  of  the  term  xja  in  the  applied  periodic  force,  a 
term  x/acostt  appears,  and  the  formula  for  the  forced  tide  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  substituting  acos  6  for  a.  Thus  the  tide  will  be  direct 
or  inverse,  according  as  (r  >  or  ■=ii''a'cos'9.  If  c  >«■'«,  the  tide  would 
always  be  dii-ect,  and  if  c<n'a  the  tide  would  only  be  inverted  if 
n'acosd  did  not  fall  below  c. 

Thus,  according  to  the  canal  theory,  for  a  certain  depth  of  water 
less  than  the  critical  depth  there  would  be  a  latitude  beyond  which 
the  tide  in  the  canal  would  be  direct.  If  the  canal  were  in  a  lower 
latitude  the  tide  would  be  inverted,  and  if  the  ocean  consisted  of  a 
series  of  canals  of  equal  depth,  separated  from  one  another  by  parti- 
tions parallel  to  the  equator,  and  covered  the  whole  earth,  the  tides 
would  all  be  direct  in  higher  latitudes  and  inverted  in  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

5K0.  Oeneral  Problem  of  the  Tides.— The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  of  the  tidee  is  immensely  increased  when  these  partitions 
are  supposed  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  ade- 
quate account  of  it.  The  partitions  confined  the  motion  of  the 
water  to  backward  and  forward  vibrations  along  the  canal,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  more  general  case  just  supposed  there  must  be 
flow  in  the  south  and  north  directions  as  well.  Further,  water 
flowing  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  comes  into  a  region 
of  greater  velocity  along  the  surface,  and  flows  in  a  westward  direc* 
tion  relatively  to  the  earth,  while  water  flowing  from  the  equator 
to^va^ds  the  polee  acquires  an  easterly  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth.      All  tliis  makes  the  movements  exceedingly  complicated, 
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and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  an  outliae  of  the  system  of 
tidal  currents  which  would  exist  in  such  an  ocean. 

The  general  conclusion  that  the  tides  are  inverted  in  low  latitudes, 
and  direct  in  high  latitudes,  is,  however,  correct.  It  might  appear 
that  at  the  latitude  of  change  from  inverted  to  direct  tide  there 
would  be  an  infinite  tide.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  on  the 
contrary,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  lati- 
tude of  transition  is  one  at  which  there  is  neither  rise  nor  fall.  Xh« 
complete  discussion  cannot  be  entered  on  here,  however,  and  th« 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Meeaniqve  Celeste  of  Lsplai.'e,  and  the  article 
on  Tides  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in  the  lUth  Edition  of  the 
Mncydopcedia  Britannioa,  for  further  information.* 

581.  Haimonic  Analysis  of  Tides.  ObBerv&tions  by  Tide- 
gauges. — The  problem  is  immensely  more  complicated,  even  than 
that  just  suggested,  by  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  predict  the  rise  and  fall  at  any  place  by 
observing  by  self-registering  apparatus  the  rise  and  fall  at  the 
place  in  question  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  analysing  the 
periodic  cdianges  into  their  simple  harmonic  constituents.  With 
a  very  short  account  of  the  analysis  and  process  of  prediction,  we 
conclude  the  present  discussion. 

Tidal  cur\'eB  are  drawn  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  by  tide- 
gauges.  These  curves  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  variations  of  the  height  of  the  water  of  different 
periods,  the  forced  vibrations  produced  by  the  applied  tidal  forces. 
The  ordinaiea  of  the  curves  are  tide-heights  or  proportional  to  them,  the 
abscissie  are  times  from  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning.  From  these  curves 
can  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ordinates, 
the  data  required  to  enable  the  amplitude  period  and  epoch  of  each  of 
the  components  to  be  determined.  Then  these  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  of  the  tides  for  future  time,  and  the  formation  of 
tide-tables  for  the  ports  for  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

A  machine  called  a  Tidal  Analyser,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  the  Tide-predicting  Machine  about  to  be  deecribed, 
has  been  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  tide-gauge  record  on  a  cylinder,  follow  the  curve  by  a  traiang 
point  on  the  machine,  and  the  constants  of  the  various  harmonic 
constituents  can  be  read  off  from  the  machine.  For  a  description 
see  Thomson  and  Tait'a  A'at,  Phil.  vol.  i.  Part  I. 

582.  Tide-predicting  UachiDe. — It  is  dear  that  the  combination 
of  tidal  heights  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  the  curve  of  each 
component  on  the  same  scale  of  time  and  height,  laying  them  down 
along  the  some  datum  line  in  the  proper  positions  as  determined  by 
the  epochs,  and  then  adding  the  heights  for  each  abscissa  together  to 
obtain  the  resultant  height  theie,  and  the  resultant  curve  for  all  the 
abscissce.  Hence  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  make  a  machine  which 
will  draw  the  resultant  curve.    It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  number 
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of  simple  harmonic  motions  pel-formed  by  points  of  the  machine,  all 
geared  together  and  driven  by  one  handle  or  driving- weight. 

Such  a  machine  has  been  constructed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the 
diagram  illustrates  ite  mode  of  action.  A  simple  harmonic  slide,  of 
the  kind  shown  at  p.  :1+,  is  worked  by  a  crank,  the  throw  of  which 
represents  half  the  antphtude  of 

one  of  the  tidal  constituents  ns  Fig.  201. 

obtained  by  the  tide  gauge.  At 
the  upper  end  the  slide  carries  a 
pulley  P,  the  total  vertical  range 
<jf  motion  of  which  is  of  course 
twice  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
cord  attache<l  st  one  end  to  n, 
tixed  point  A,  passes  round  F, 
over  the  fixed  pulley  Q,.  round 
the  pulley  P„  over  the  fixed 
pulley  Q^  round  the  pulley  Pj, 
And  so  on,  and  after  passing 
finally  over  a  fixed  pulley  is 
Httached  to  n  pencil  p,  which 
bears  on  a  moving  i-ibbon  of 
paper.  This  ribbon  is  in  process 
of  being  unrolled  From  one  drum 
and  wmpped  on  another  at  a 
mte  equal  to  thiit  at  which  the 
drum-surface  is  moving. 

If  the  pulleys  P,.  P,,...,  ai-e  all  fixed  P;  has  a  motion  representing 
a  single  tidal  consliiuent.  If,  however,  P„  P„  ...  are  carried  by 
...imple  tiarmonic  slides  geared  with  the  handle  driving  P,,  fo  that 
while  Pj  describes  its  motion  P^,  Pj,  ...  describe  in  proper  period 
and  in  pi'oper  phase  other  constituents  of  the  tidal  rise  and  fall,  the 
end  of  the  cord  at  the  pencil  will  have  a  displacement  at  each  instant 
which  is  twice  the  algebiiiical  sum  of  the  displix^ements  of  the  pulleys 
Pi,  P,.  Pj,  ....  The  drums  moving  the  paper  are  driven  at  the  stime 
time  with  a  speed  proportional  to  that  with  which  the  driving-handle 
of  the  machine  is  being  driven.  The  part  of  the  papei'  opposite  the 
pencil,  therefore,  lepresents  a  particular  instant  of  time,  and  the 
length  of  paper  that  has  then  passed  the  pencil  since  a  particular 
vertical  line  on  the  paper  was  opposite  the  marking  point,  i-epi-esentA 
the  interval  of  time  between  a  chosen  zero  of  reckoning  and  the 
instant  in  question. 

Let  then  1\,  P,,  P„  ...be  sutEcient  in  number  to  represent 
the  principal  tidal  constituents,  and  have  been  set  by  means  of  in- 
formation given  by  tidal  records  taken  at  the  place  so  as  to  have  the 
proper  displacements  and  directions  of  motion  at  a  given  time,  and 
be  geared  so  as  to  bo  driven  at  the  proper  relative  rates.  The  pencil 
will  move  up  and  down  so  as  to  be  at  the  pi-oper  distance  from  the 
uiean  level  to  represent  the  tidal  rise  or  fall  for  the  instant  of  time 
represented  by  the  part  of  the  paper  ribbon  opposite  the  marking 
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point.  The  tidal  carve  for  future  time  will  thus  be  drawn  on  the 
paper  ribbon,  and  by  meaauHng  ito  ordinatee  and  recording  their 
lengths  tide-tablee  for  the  place  can  be  constructed. 

One  of  these  machines,  which  is  now  at  the  India  Office,  was 
constructed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Xauiieal 
Magazine  0£Sce.  It  has  banuonio  slides  representing  twenty-four 
tidal  constituents  or  partial  tides.  Tidal  information  obtained  by 
tide-gauges  ftw  thirty-seven  Indian  ports  is  sent  home  by  the  Indian 


Qovernment,  and  is  used  in  the  prediction,  by  meanu  of  the  macliine, 
of  the  tides  for  each  of  these  ports.  The  machine  ie  set  by  Mr, 
Roberts,  and  driven  by  a  weight,  runs  off  the  curves  for  a  year  in 
about  four  hours,  writing  automatically  at  intervals  the  d^te  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  pencil  so  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  error 
in  taking  off  the  heights  from  the  curve. 

li^A.  Tidal  Friction.  Retarding  Couple  on  the  Earth.-  We  now 
consider  very  shortly  the  action  of  tidal  friction  on  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  results  obtained  in 
^  574-579  the  effect  of  friction  when  the  forced  tidal  wave  is  direct  is 
to  turn  the  long  axis  of  what  we  continue  to  call  the  tidal  spheroid 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  beyond  the  line  CM 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  on  the  left  in 
Fig.  2'ib.  As  the  earth  revolves  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed  in 
position  relatively  to  the  moon.  The  force  on  the  moon  exerted  by 
the  nearer  part  of  the  tidal  prataberance  is  greater  than  thatexerted 
by  the  farther  part,  and  consequently  the  resultant  force  on  tiie 
moon  is  in  the  line  MQ  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC.  This 
causes  to  be  exerted  an  the  moon  a  force  towards  the  centre  C  of 
the  earth,  and  a  tangential  component  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion.  On  the  earth  there  is  exerted,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
force  along  the  line  CM  and  a  couple  retarding  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  producing  dissipation  of  the  earth's  rotational  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tidal  wave  is  inverted  the  effect  of 
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the  friction  is  to  throw  the  tidal  protuberance  back,  as  shown  in 
fig.  295  on  the  right,  and  as  before  the  tidal  spheroid  remains  fixed 
in  position  relatively  to  the  moon.  If  the  spheroid  were  thrown 
forward  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  obtains  in  the  former  case 
would  be  replaced  here  by  an  increase  of  the  earth's  kinetic  energy, 
and  the  moon  would  move  inward.  Inthiscaseagain  there  is  a  couple 
applied  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  to  retard  the  earth's  rotation 
and  causing  dissipation  of  energy,  and  a.  tangential  force  to  the  moon 
in  the  direction  of  its  orbital  motion.  The  effect  is  therefore  the 
same  whether  the  wave  is  direct  or  inverted,  and  it  is  the  tidal 
distortion  in  the  equatorial  regions  which  is  most  effective  in  the 
way  just  described.  Hence  it  will  be  suflicient  in  studying  the 
result  to  consider  the  case  represented  on  the  left  in  Fig.  295. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  calculation  of  the  tangential  force  on 
the  moon  and  the  couple  just  referred  to.  Instead  of  considering 
the  whole  spheroid,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  matter  to  consider  the  couple  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
on  unit  mass  at  A  and  B,  and  the  tangential  force  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  particles  on  M. 

Denoting  the  angle  A  CM  by  d,  the  distance  CA  by  a,  and  CM  by 
r,  we  have  approximately 

coaAMC  =  {r-aeoae)llM,  aoaBMC=(r  +  a<xtBe)jBlI 
anAJ£C=aaine/AJf,    sinBMC-asmdjBM. 

Now  suppose  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  earth  a  force  per 
unit  mass  of  amount  kAfjr',  in  the  direction  MC ;  then  on  the  unit 
particle  at  A  there  acts  a  force  kMjZM^  towards  M,  and  a  force 
kMji*  parallel  to  MC.  On  the  particle  at  B  there  act  similarly 
kM/BM'  towards  M,  and  kMfr^  parallel  to  MC.  Resolving  along 
CM,  and  at  right  angles  to  CM  (that  is,  parallel  to  ^a),  we  obtain 

kM 
Force  at  A  :  component  parallel  to  Cil/'=—^^acosfl  ; 

component  parallel  to  A 

kM 
ForcealB:  componentparallel  to  CJ/^=  -  -j-^acosfl; 

component  parallel  to  Aa= , — a(r  —  flacosM). 

The  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  first  pair  of  parallel 
forces  is  iasinit,  and  that  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  second 
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pair  is  2acoBd.     Neglecting  the  terms  in  coe6  in  the  eecond  pair  of 
forces,  we  obtain  for  the  total  couple  applied  to  tho  two  parti<2es 


The  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is  evidently  equal  to  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  forces  parallel  to  Aa,  namely, 

3— — 8m2fl. 

r* 

In  this  way  the  couple  and  tangential  force  due  to  the  whole  tidal 
spheroid  may  be  found  by  summing  those  due  to  pairs  of  particles. 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  couple  and  force  will  vary  as  the  inverse 
sixth  power  of  the  distance  r.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  couple  per 
unit  mass  varies  as  the  inverse  third  power,  and  the  whole  tidal  rise 
or  fall  varies  also  as  the  inverse  third  power. 

584.  Apparent  "  Acceleration  "  of  the  Uoon. — The  aotion  of  the 
moon  on  the  tides  is  thus  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  An 
interval  of  time  measured  in  solar  days  will  then  appear  shorter 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  observed  phice  of  the  moon  will,  after  any 
interval  of  time,  be  found  in  advance  of  the  place  which  has  been 
calculated  for  the  end  of  the  interval  on  the  supposition  of  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  day.  Let  n  be  the  earth's  angular 
velocity  in  radians  per  second,  at  the  beginning  of  an  int«r\'al 
T  of  time,  and  -  n  be  the  rats  of  change,  supposed  constant,  of  it, 
eo  that  h  is  positive.  After  any  interval  t,  the  angular  velocity,  in 
radians  per  original  second,  is  it  -  nt.  Hence  in  any  short  element 
of  time  (It  the  earth  will  then  turn  thi-ough  a  smaller  angle  than  it 
would  have  turned  through  if  its  an^lar  velocity  had  remained  un- 
altered, by  an  amount  ntdt.  Hence  in  the  interval  T  the  earth  turns 
through  an  angle  smaller  by 


/• 


ntdl^yiT'. 

Thus  n  could  be  found  if  the  angle  by  which  the  moon  appears  to 
be  in  advance  of  its  predicted  place  in  consequence  of  the  reteu^lation 
of  the  earth's  rotation  were  known.  [It  is  usual  to  refer  to  this  as 
an  "  acceleration  "  of  the  moon's  motion.  This  name  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  the  term  acceleration  la 
dynamics,  and  would  be  better  called  advance  as  Lord  Kelvin  has 
suggested.     A  negative  advance  might  be  called  a  lag.^ 

The  advance,  however,  could  not  be  used  with  the  supposition 
that  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's 
orbital  motion  about  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  587  above 
that  the  action  of  a  tangential  disturbing  force  is  to  cause  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth,  and  to  move  in  it«  orbit  about  the 
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earth  with  a  diminiahing  linear  velocity.  Thus  both  on  account  of 
the  increaae  of  distance  and  the  diminished  velocity  the  moon's 
orbital  angular  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  month 
is  increased.  This  retardation,  however,  i^  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  acceleration  vi  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  earth.  If  the 
amount  of  the  tangential  force  were  known,  the  whole  lag  of  the 
moon  due  to  this  cause  might  easily  be  calculated  by  findiug  the 
I0.SS  of  velocity  and  increase  of  distance  iu  the  manner  indicated  in 
§  .'iST.     [See  Thomson  and  Tail's  Xalural  Philogopht/,  App.  G.] 

;>M5.  Moment  of  Momentum  of  Earth-Moon  STstem. — It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  rateii  of  incrense  of  length  of  the  month  and 
length  of  the  day  are  coonerteJ.  The  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  earth  18  about  an  axis  inclined  at  :;;^"'27'10"  to  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon  may  be  taken  aa  moving  in  the 
ecliptic.  The  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system  consists  of  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  two  bodies  due  to  the  motion  of  their 
centres,  and  the  moment  of  momentum  due  to  ibeir  rotations.  The 
mass  of  the  earth  iij  ^<  1  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from 
the  common  cent.roid  ^'.t  of  the  whole  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
eatth.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is  about 
HJ-l~-i\,  it  n  be  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  moment  of  momen- 
tum due  to  the  motion  of  the  centres,  taking  place  it  is  assumed  in 
the  ecliptic,  is  rouehly  A'lftUl'ra-/-' '•'  ^  ^-<  *•>*'  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  about  an  axis  inclined  at  i:V  27'  10"  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  is  . 'J  A'n'jt,  according  to  an  estimate*  which 
has  been  formed  of  the  distribution  of  matter  in  the  earth.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  moment  of  momentum  is  about 
4-H.  The  resultant  moment  is  about  -rl'-i  times  the  earth's  rotational 
momentum,  and  is  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid  of  the  earth 
and  moon  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  l',>''Jfi'  to  the  earth's  axis. 
Fig.  206  illustrates  these  statements;  AB  represents  the  earth's 
rotational  momentum,  ^IC'the  orbital  moment  of  momentum.  The 
angle  SAC  represents  the  angle  between  the  earth's  axis  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  orbit. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rotational  momentum  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going diminution  in  consequence  of  tidal  friction,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  the  bodies  must  be 
increasing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  leave  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
resultant  moment  unaltered. 

We  shall  for  the  present  make  the  assumption  that  the  planes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  the  equator  are  coincident.  This  will  bring 
the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  in  Fig.  'J'Mj  into  line  and  make 
AB  +  AC=AD.  The  plane  in  which  the  ceutres  of  the  two  bodies 
move  becomes  the  invariable  plane,  and  the  total  moment  of  momen- 

•  For  it  has  been    found    by  Serret  {Anmilei   dr   robfnvtoire  de  Parit, 

p.  3-2i,  1839).  that  if  C  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  earth  about  its  polar 
axitand.l  that  about  an  equHtu'iHl  nxis',  {C- A)/A  =  -Wii'.  This  gives,  by  a 
table  given  in  §3^4  of  Thotason  anil  Tait'ii  XiUund  J'kilotopliy,  A-iila*. 
approximately. 
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turn  Ti-K  limes  the  rotational  momentum  of  tbe  earth,  only  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  value. 

^M.  Fatnn  History  of  Eartli  and  Koon. — The  moon  continues 
to  recede  from  the  earth  with  transference  of  moment  of  momentum 
from  the  rotational  to  the  orbital  motion,  until  fiiuilly  the  two  bodies 
turn  round  their  common  centroid 
aa  if  they  were  ports  of  a  rigid 
system.  Tbe  approximate  period  of 
this  revolution  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  bodies  apart  are  easily 
calculated.  Let  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  orbital  motion  be  n  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  considered, 
and  have  become  n'  after  the 
equal isHtion  of  the  rotational  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  earth  and  tbe 
orbital  angular  velocity,  while  the 
distance  haa  increased  from  r  to  r'. 
Let  h  and  II  denote  tbe  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time,  respec- 
tively. Then  ff  is  approximately 
the  whole  moment  of  momentum 
of  tbe  system.  For,  as  will  be  seen 
at  onoe,  the  final  orbita)  moment 
,  of  momentum  of  the  earth  is  to 
'  that  of  the  moon  in  the  ratio  MjH, 
that  ia,  J  /IS  1 ,  about.  Also  tbe  i-ota- 
tional  moment  of  momentum  of  the  earth  after  tbe  equalisation  is 
about  ^  of  that  due  to  tbe  earth's  orbital  motion,  that  is,  in 
about  .j|j,  of  that  due  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  moon.  We  shall 
therefore  neglect  the  rotational  motion  of  the  earth  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  angular  velocity  of  tbe  bodies  and  their  distance 
apart.  We  have  therefore  nr.VJil{M+  E)  =  A,  h  V'= J/A7(.l/  +  A")  =  //, 
so  that  n'r*jn''r'*  =  h?IIP.  Again  by  the  third  law  of  Kepler 
n-ln''  =  r'^jt*,  orn-r'/n'V*=  1.     Hence 


or  tbe  distance  of  the  centres  li  the  two  bodies  apart  has  increased 
from  about  CO  radii  of  the  earth  to  about  IJ7'6  radii. 

Also  we  obtain  »'7ji'  =  r»/r'*=  1/1-46*,  orn'-n/l-77.  The  length 
of  tbe  month,  which,  when  this  change  has  been  effected,  is  also  the 
length  of  the  day,  is  thus  I'T 7  times  as  long  as  it  was  formerly,  that 
is,  is  equal  to  about  48'SG  days  of  tbe  former  length.  The  tidal 
spheroid  has  its  long  axis  directed  to  tbe  moon,  and  tbe  moon  lias 
ceased  to  produce  tidal  retardation  of  tbe  earth's  rotational  velocity. 

Tbis  state  of  things,  however,  once  attained  will  not  be  permaniinv 
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Tba  action  of  the  sun  on  the  eolar  tides  tends  to  retard  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  aod  bring  ite  period  of  rotation  into  coincidence  with  the 
length  of  the  year.  But  oning  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  eun 
thLi  action  is  ineensible  compared  with  that  of  the  moon.  When  the 
earth  and  moon  revolve  as  a  rigid  body,  and  the  action  oF  the  moon 
has  ceased,  that  of  the  sun  continues  to  diminish  the  earth's  angular 
velocity,  und  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon.  The  moon,  however,  continues  to  tuirn  tlie  same 
face  towards  the  earth,  and  her  orbital  velpcity  ie  not  directly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  But  the  terrestrial  tidal  spheroid  is  so 
placed  relatively  to  the  moon  that  the  tidal  couple,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  produces,  opposes  the  slowing  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  and  a  tangential  force  opposing  the  moon's  orbital  motion  is 
applied  to  the  moon.  This  causeR  the  moon  to  approach  the  earth  in 
a  very  gradual  spiral  and  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  earth. 

567.  Past  History  of  Earth  and  ICoon. — This  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  fully  in  some  remarkable 
papers  by  Professor  G,  H.  Darwin,*  who  has  been  able,  by  dynamical 
reasoning,  to  unravel  in  great  measure  the  probable  past  history  of 
the  system  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  well  as  to  predict  its  future 
configurations.  He  has  found  that  there  are  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances in  which  motion  of  the  two  bodies  as  a  rigid  system  is 
possible,  one  corresponding  to  a  large  amount  of  energy,  the  other 
to  a  compiratively  small  amount.  The  former  existed  when  the 
moon  revolved  round  the  earth,  almost  in  contact  with  its  surface,  in 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  hours  ;  the  other  is  the  case  which  has 
just  been  considered,  in  which  the  moon  has  been  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  frictional  lag  of  the  tides  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tidal  spheroid. 

To  the  earlier  configuration  of  rigidity  the  history  of  the  moon 
can  be  traced  back  by  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dynamical  process,  but 
he}'ond  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate.  The 
earth  is  losing  heat  at  the  present  moment  from  the  interior  at  a 
veiy  considerable  rate,  and  the  interior  is  at  present  very  hot  in  com- 
parison with  the  surface.  This  loss  of  heat  has  gone  on  forages,  aod 
therefore,  the  eaith  must  have  once  been  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  plastic 
condition  ill  which  it  yielded  readily  to  distorting  forces.  Consider  then 
tliesemi-molien,  {ijastic  earth  rotating  in  aperiodof  about  three  hours 
aliout  anasis  inclined  at  about  }2'  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  ectipiic. 
The  planet  }'ielding  to  centrifugal  force  is  flattened  out  very  much 
i-ound  the  equator,  and  tides  are  pioduced  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Pieces  fly  off  from  it  round  the  equator  like  portions  of  the  rim  of  nn 
over-driven  fly-wheel,  and  one  of  these  larger  than  the  rest,  or  it 
may  be  a  mass  made  up  of  several  pieces  consolidated  together,  forms 
the  moon.  The  earth  and  moon  then  exist  revolving  about  their 
common  centroid,  and  rotating  about  their  axes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  period  as  that  of  revolution,  so  that  each  turns  very  nearly  the 
same  face  towards  the  other. 
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The  extict  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  moon  is  UDcertain.  But 
Professor  Darwin  siiggiists  that  the  fi-ee  period  of  vibration  of  the 
earth  to  change  of  Khape  was  almost  equal  to  half  its  pet-iod  of 
rotation.  The  free  period  of  a  homo^eneouit  globe  of  the  uass  of 
the  earlh  when  subjected  to  change  of  shape  is  for  the  (^lowest  mode 
of  vibration  1  hour  iW  minutes.  The  earth  is  not  homo^neous, 
and  the  period  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  If,  then,  the  earth 
was  rotating  in  a  period  somewhere  between  thi'ee  and  five  houis, 
the  solar  semi-diurnal  tides  would  have  a  period  of  half  that  amount, 
and  this  might  be  very  exactly  the  free  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
body.  Tlie  tides  in  the  earth  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
agreement  of  periods,  the  vemnanee  so  to  speak,  and  a  breaking  up  of 
the  earth  become  inevitable. 

The  two  bodies  in  such  close  proximity  would  excite  enormous  tides 
in  one  another,  and  their  revolution  with  the  same  face  of  each 
toward  the  other  would  be  unstable.  If  the  period  of  the  satellite 
in  its  orbit  were  a  little  less  than  that  of  rotation  of  the  primary, 
the  satellite,  as  explained  above,  would  fall  back  into  the  primaiy  ;  if 
the  conti-ary  were  the  case  the  satellite  would  move  fai-ther  off  with 
dimiiiishing  orbital  velocity.  The  existence  of  the  moon  shows  that 
immediately  after  it  was  thi-own  off  it  revolved  in  its  orbit  in  a  some- 
what greater  period  than  that  of  the  earth's  i-otation.  As  time  went 
on  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  both 
increased.  The  former,  however,  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
day  ar.d  month  are  equal,  the  latter  has  already  passed  its  maximum 
value  (about  '2'i),  and  is  at  present  slowly  falling  oH'  towards  the 
value  one,  which  it  will  reach  when  the  day  and  the  month  hava 
been  equalised. 

''■S^.  Action  of  Couple  dne  to  Tidal  Friction  on  Direction  of 
Sattll's  Axis. — It  is  possible  to  consider  the  action  oF  tidal  friction 
on  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  In  consequence  of  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  with  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  there  acts  on  the  earth  a  couple  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  an  axis  in  the  equator,  and  another  couple  retarding 
the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  figure.  For  let  Fig.  2!IT  represent  a 
section  through  the  polar  axis  OX,  and  the  long  axis  A  B  of  the  tidal 
figure  supposed  sphei'oidal.  The  axis  AB  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  as  already  explained  ;  the  moon  revolves  in  the 
plane  through  AB,  inclined  to  the  equator  ££  at  the  angle  ./ly.'A', 
and  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  equator  iu  the  line  01).  The  couple 
applied  by  the  moon  is  represented  by  the  two  forces  F,  F  applied 
at  A  and  B  in  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  moon.  That  couple 
resolves  into  two  components,  one  about  the  axis  OE,  the  other 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  OX  The  action  of  the  latter  is  to  retard 
the  earth's  rotation,  of  the  former  to  produce  moment  of  momentum 
about  OK.  As  the  moon  revolves  the  mean  position  of  the  tidal 
spheroid  follows  it,  and  the  axis  OE  changes  in  corre-^pondence. 
But,  as  shown  in  §  2(ilt  above,  the  result  of  ihe  action  of  a  couple 
about  an  axis  moving,  as  OK  does,  with  the  body,  is  to  produce 
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turning  of  the  body  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  both  to  0£  and  to 
the  oxU  of  rotation.     Thus,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  directness  of 
the  rotation  and  the  couple,  the  axis  OX  turns  towards  OA,  that  is, 
the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  increases.     (Joing  back 
to  Fig.  29li  (and  supposing  that  AC,  the  greater  of  the  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  meeting  at  A,  now  repre- 
sents the  rotational  moment),  it  will  Ite  Flo.  297. 
obvious  that  as  the  obliquity  of  the  plane  N 
of  the  equator  to  the  invariable  plane  in-                          ^^Ij> 
creases,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  i 
orbit   to    the  invariable    plane  also   in-                             ; 
creases,  unless  the  rotational  moment  A I ' 
diminishes  fast  enough  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  its  change  of  direction.     If  the 
period  of  rotation,  as  here  supposed,  is 
small,  and  the  viscosity  is  great  enough, 
the  couple  produces  an  increase  of  the 
inclination  of  the  axis,  and  so  the   in- 
clination of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the 
invariable  plane  is  also  increased.     The 
rotational  moment  .^(7  is  great  and  the 
angle  BAD  small.      Hence  the  increase 

of  the  angle  BDA  causes  an  increase  of  the  angle  BAD  even  if 
AC  h&  diminishing.  The  opposite  will  happen  at  a  much  later 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  noon.  Then  the  rotational 
moment  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  orbital  moment,  which 
is  now  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  moment.  Thus,  diminution  of 
the  rotational  moment  even  with  increase  of  angle  BDA  will  mean 
diminution  of  the  angle  BAD.  Of  course  all  this  is  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  so  far  been  referred  to.  We  can 
only  state  here  that  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  what 
Professor  Darwin  calls  the  "  proper  plane  "  (that  is,  the  plane  which 
replaces  the  invariable  plane  when  the  sun's  influence  is  taken  into 
account)  at  first  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  then  began  to 
diminish,  and  is  still  diminishing.  The  diminution  will  continue  until 
the  two  bodies  revolve  as  a  rigid  system  about  their  common  centroid. 
589.  Effect  of  Tidal  Friction  on  Eccentricitr  of  Moon's  Orbit.— 
One  other  effect  of  tidal  friction  maybe  referred  to  here — the  change 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  which  it  produces.  As  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  its  distance  changes,  and  therefore  also  the  magnitude 
of  the  tide  produced,  At  perigee,  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  the  tide  is  greatest,  and  at  apogee  the  tide  is  least.  Conse- 
quently the  effect  of  tidal  friction  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a 
constant  mean  value,  and  a  periodic  part  which  is  added  to  the 
constant  part  of  the  effect  at  perigee,  and  subtracted  from  it  at 
apogee.  Hence  the  moon  when  coming  towards  perigee  and  passing 
away  from  it  is  acted  on  by  a  tangential  force  which  increases  its 
distance  and  diminishes  its  angular  velocity,  and  does  so  beyond  the 
average.     When  the  moon  comes  to  apogee  it  is  therefore  farther 
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out  thao  it  would  have  been  if  the  average  effect  had  been  produced  ; 
thus  the  &pogeftl  distance  ie  increaeed.  In  the  same  way  the  moon 
is  acted  on  while  in  apogee  hy  a  tangential  force  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  consequence  swings  round  to  perigee  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  it  would  have  bad  if  the  mean  force  had  acted  in  apogee.  Thus 
so  far  the  perigeal  diatance  is  diminished,  and  the  apogeal  increased, 
that  is,  the  eccentricity  is  increased. 

But  it  is  aim  to  be  remembered  that  the  moon  moves  faster  when 
in  perigee  and  slower  in  apogee  than  the  average.  If  the  period  of 
revolution  of  the  moon  be  equal  to  that  of  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
moon  will  in  perigee  outstrip  and  fall  behind  the  terrestrial  tidal 
spheroid  in  turning.  But  the  tangential  force  on  the  moon  is 
against  or  with  the  orbital  revolution  of  the  moon  according  as  the 
moon  is  behind  or  ahead  of  the  tidal  spheroid.  Hence  the  moon 
coming  round  after  being  delayed  in  apogee  is  behind  the  tidal 
spheroid,  and  therefore  bos  its  distance — tbat  is,  the  perigeal 
distance — increased.  In  the  same  way  the  apogeal  distance  is 
diminished.  Thus  the  eccentricity  is  diminished.  It  appe&rs,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  some  period  of  revolution  for  which  the 
eccentricity  remains  constant. 

There  are  other  causes  which  modify  the  eccentricity,  but  for 
these  and  for  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  of  which  a  rapid 
sketch  is  given  here,  reference  must  be  made  to  Professor  Darwin's 
papers  •  and  to  his  article  on  "  The  Tides "  in  the  Enct/dopfeilia 
Bi-itannka. 

590.  Amount  of  Tidal  Retardation  of  Eartit's  Rotation.— As  to 
the  amount  of  tbe  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion  due  to  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  tbe  earth's  orbit.  According  to  the 
late  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  the  acceleration  of  tbe  motion  in  mean 
longitude  as  given  by  calculation  from  the  times  nt  which  certain 
eclipses,  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  observed  at  certain  places, 
must  have  occurrod,  is  11 '4  seconds  of  angle  per  century,  so  that  in 
a  century  the  mean  longitude  is  Irl  seconds  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  without  this  acce!era.tioD.  This  advance  was  increased  by 
I)elaunay  by  the  addition  of  small  terms  to  (I'l  seconds  of  angle. 

Now  the  observed  value  of  the  advance  is  about  12",  and  is  thns 
about  double  the  theoretical  value  as  calculated  by  Adams.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  Belaunay  that  the  difference  could  be  accounted 
for  by  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  if  li'  be  put  down 
to  this  cause  the  earth  would  in  a  century,  according  to  an  estimate 
communicated  by  Adams  to  tbe  authors  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
"  Natural  Philosophy,"  fall  about  '22  seconds  behind  a  perfect  time- 
keeper, accurately  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  keep 
mean  iiolar  time.  It  was,  however,  Professor  Adams'  opiflion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  tidal  retardation  was  quite  uncertain.  Mee 
Thomson  ami  Tail,  Part  II.,  App.  G,  a. 

*  Ontl,fT!<laofa  r!m>iiH.Si,hero!<HPhil.Tm>it.'Paitl,  1879),  and -Utmoir* 
i"H  the  Froc.  Hoy.  Soc.  187U  to  1881. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
ELASTICITT. 

591.  FrelimtnaTyKotfonHaiLd  Beflnitiona.  Homogsneous  Strain. 
— Elasticity  beea  defined  in  chap,  ix.,  and  explanations  regarding 
elastic  forces,  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  forces  due 
to  viscosity,  also  definitions  of  such  terms  as  stress,  strain,  isotropy, 
homogeneity,  &c.,  have  been  stated,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  We  shall  give  here  such  a  sketch  of  the  elasticity  of  isotropic 
bodies  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling  experimental  researches  on 
the  subject  to  be  understood,  leaving  the  complete  theoretical  dis- 
cuasioQ  to  be  studied  in  the  standard  works  on  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity.* 

An  elastic  body  or  substance  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  homo- 
geneous strain  when  its  particles  (not  the  ultimate  molecules,  but  the 
smallest  elements  considered  as  having  the  properties  of  the  substance) 
are  so  displaced  that  parallel  straight  lines  in  it  marked  out  by 
particles  remain  pai'allel  straight  lines,  and  all  distances  between 
particles  in  it,  taken  parallel  to  any  one  chosen  direction,  are  altered 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  ratio  is,  however,  in  the  general  case  different 
for  different  directions,  but  if  given  for  two  non-parallel  directions, 
say  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given,  of 
course,  for  all  directions  parallel  to  a  plane  containing  these,  and  if 
given  for  three  directions,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  ^ay  three 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  it  is  given  for  all  directions 
in  space. 

Since  parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines,  parallel  planes  remain  also 
parallel  planes.  A  circle  becomes  an  ellipse,  and  two  diameters  of  a 
circle  at  right  angles  to  one  another  are  strained  into  diameters  of 
the  ellipse,  which  are  parallel  eaoh  to  the  tangent  drawn  to  the 
ellipse  ob  the  extremity  of  the  other;  that  is,  these  diameters  of  the 
circle  are  strained  into  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Also  it  is  clear  that  homogeneous  strain  changes  a  sphere  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  that  aiiy  three  diameters  of  the  sphere  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  are  strained  into  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
ellipsoid.  In  general  the  angles  between  straight  lines  in  the  body 
are  changed  by  the  strain,  and  a  rectangular  system  of  straight  lines 

*  See  Math.  Th.  of  EliMicitu,  by  A,  E,  H.  Lova.  EUutkiU,  by  Clebech, 
edited  byBarredeSt  Venunt,.  Tbi.maon  andTAit's  .Vat.  Fhil  ;  HUt.  nf  Malh. 
Th.  a/  BaiticUy,  by  Todhunter,  contiDUed  and  oompleted  by  Pe»rson, 
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becomes  an  oblique  system,  but  there  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  §  593, 
always  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  ua- 
strained  body  wbi  :h  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another  after  the 
strain,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellip- 
soid into  which  the  strain  alters  any  spherical  portion  of  the  body. 
That  ellipsoid  is  called  the  elraiii  dlipgoid.  An  ellipsoid,  of  course, 
remains  an  eUipsoid  unless  it  is  changed  into  a  sphere. 

Since  the  state  of  strain  of  a  body  is  not  altered  by  dtsplacemeDt 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  rotation  of  the  body  about  an  axis,  it  will 
not  be  afiected  by  supposing  a  point  0  of  the  body  to  remain  fixed. 
Let  then  the  positions  of  particles  of  the  body  be  referred  to  rect- 
ang^ular  axes  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  0  as  origin.  Then,  if  3-,  y,s 
represent  the  original  coordinates  of  the  particle,  x',  y,  z  the  coordinates 
of  the  particle  after  the  btrain,  and  the  strain  be  homogeneous,  .r ',>/,£' 
must  be  linear  functions  a;,  i/,  z  according  to  che  scheme 

y-  =  a,x^b,y  +  e^  \-        (I) 

For  these  equations,  as  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  most  elementaty 
theorems  of  solid  geometry,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  bomogeneons 
strain ;  and  no  other  form  of  relations  will  do  so.  For  example,  the 
linear  relation  Ax  +  By  ■{■  Cz  +  D  =  i^  ia  the  equation  of  a  plane 
drawn  in  the  body,  and  it  is  clear  from  (1)  that  a  linear  relation  of 
the  same  form  in  x,  y,  z  is  also  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the 
strained  position  of  the  particles.  Hence  the  particles  still  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  it  is  clear  also  that  particles  which  lie  in  parallel  planee 
before  strain  lie  in  parallel  planes  after  the  strain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, parallel  lines  remain  parallel  lines. 

By  solving  iatx,y.  z  in  terms  of  .r',y,.::' we  obtain  three  eqimtions 
of  the  form 

c  =  03.r'-|-/3,y'  +  YrS'.  } 

The  coefficients  a,,  «)„ttc.,  are  formed  by  the  rules  given  by  the  theory 
of  simple  equations,  or  they  can  be  determined  directly  for  any  given 
case. 

i>02.  Strain  EUipaold. — Consider  now  a  sphere  described  with  0 
as  centre  in  the  unstrained  body.     Its  equation  is 

The  condition  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  x',  y,  z'  of  any  pcnnt  of 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  after  strain  is  by  {2)  expressed  by  the 
equation 

(a,.r'  +  ,!,j,'  +  7,5)'+. ..->'.  (3) 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  in  fact  of  the  strain  ellipemd. 
It  may  be  written  in  the  form 
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Ax"  +  By-^  +  Cz"  +  2%V  +  'IKxx  +  iF-j^y-  =r=,  (4) 

if 

where  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  corresponding  values  for 
B,  C,  E,  P. 

593.  Pmcipal  Azea  of  Strain  Ellipsoid.— To  find  the  axes  of 
this  ellipsoid,  we  observe  that  the  direction -cosines  of  a  normal  are 
proportional  to  Avl  +  Fy'  +  Ex,  Fx  +  By  +  Dz',  Ex  +  Dy'  +  Gx\ 
and  that  the  direction-cosines  of  a  radiua-vector  are  proportional  to 
x',  y,  s.  Hence,  if  the  normal  at  a  point  on  the  surface  is  coincident 
with  a  radiuB-vector  drawn  to  tiie  point,  the  direction -cosines  of  the 
normal  are  proportional  to  x,  y',  z,  that  is  {Ax'  +  Fy  +  Ez')j  :c'  = 
{Fx  +  By-  +  I)z)jij  =  {Ex  +  1)>J  +  Cz^z'  =  k,  eay.     Hence 

{A-k)x-^  Fy-+  iV  =  0  1 

Fx+{B-k)y--^         J)z''  =  ii  -        (.)) 

Ex'+  Dy'  +  {C~-ky  =  l.},  j 

which  gives  by  elimination  of  x,  y',  z  a  cubic  for  the  determination 

of  k  (see  §168  above).  This  equation,  as  can  easily  be  shown, 
has  three  reel  rooU',  and  there  ore,  therefore,  three  directiouK  at 
right  anglee  to  one  another  which  are  normal  to  the  surface.  The 
angles  between  these  are  not  altered  by  the  strain.  By  (4),  since 
r'^^x'^  +  y'^  +  z'^ 

r^-r  =  {l-A )x"-  +  {l-B)y'-'  +  (l-  (>'=  -  •2I)y-z-  -  2i': V  -  -2Fxy. 

If,  then,  we  assign  a  constant  value,  A*^,  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
this  equation,  wo  see  that  for  all  radii-vectores  of  the  quadric  surface 

il-Ay  +  (l-B)y'  +  {l-Cy"---2Dy-z---2Exx---2FxY~A-\{&) 

there  is  the  same  excess  of  r'-  over  j-'.  Or,  if  j:'jr'  =  l',  y'jr'  =  m', 
z'jr  =  h',  we  have 

{ 1  -  J  )?=  -H  ( 1  -  fi)m'"  +  { 1  -  C)h''  -  iDinln'  -  i£Vf  -  -lITvi  =  ^^ 

The  quantity  on  the  left  is  {r'-  -  r')/r'',  and  the  equation  asserta  that 
along  different  radii  of  the  quadric  surface  defined  by  (6)  this  ratio 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius- vector. 

594.  Theory  of  Small  Strains. — This  discussion  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  mode  of  treating  finite  strain.  We  shall  now 
suppose  the  displacements  relative  to  the  point  0  to  he  small,  and 
consider  only  the  changed  positione  of  points  near  0.  This  will 
suffice  for  meet  physical  purposes  to  which  the  theory  is  applied. 
Let  u,  V,  w  denote  the  displacements  of  a  point,  near  0,  the  coordinates 
of  which  relative  to  fixed  axes  through  0  are  £,  i),  £.  The  displace- 
ments w,  «,  «>  are,  we  auppose,  finite  continuous  functions  of  ;,  ij,  ^. 
Then,  since  u,  v,  to  are  zero  at  0,  we  have 
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d«       av      0* 

03'      oy      c*-  J 

The  quantities  du/dx,  ^,  have  the  values  for  the  point  0,  and  are 
regained  as  invariable. 

The  strain,  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  which  has  been  that  it 
i«  to  be  small,  ia  therefore  homogeneous  to  the  decree  of  approximation 
considered. 

Now,  if  £'  1),  ^,  denote  the  coordinates  of  P  after  the  displace- 
ment, f  =  i  +  «)  l'  =  i  +  v,  ^  =  Z  +  vi,  and  the  last  eqo&tion  may  be 
written 

But,  since  £,  ij,  Z  aod  ^uj^x,  ix.,  are  all  small,  l^vj^x,  riQuJ^t/,  ... 
are  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  the  same  as  t^u/^x,  &c., 
so  that  we  may  write 


.=  .(. 


_3m\_  .aw       _^3w 
8":/  'aj        'a^ 


'-4:    *'('-|)-^a^'       [  w 

595.  Unital  Elongation '  of  any  line.    Elongation  Qnadiic. — If 

OP  =  p  and  0/^  =  p'  =  p  +  ap  we  have  pap  =  ifl£  +  ijfli)  +  ^S4',  and   if 
I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  0  /*  so  that  I  =  £/p,  . ..  we  have 

p      p        p       p' 

But  ££==u,  £il  =  v,  £^  =  u<,  so  tbatby(7)and  the  values  (/,  m,  »)  ^ 

«p,  *  f/p), 


f='(' 


3^       3y      3»/       \  3^       3y      3*/ 
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This  is  frequently  written  in  the  form 


ip= 


ei'+/m'  +  </»'  +  2«,mn  +  2«,iJ+  2s,fe,  (10') 


where  e,f,g,  2a„  2«^  ^s^are  the  values  of  the  co-elBcienta  of  P,  m',  ic., 
in  the  previoua  expression. 

The  quantity  9p/p  ia  the  unital  elongation  of  the  line  OP.  It  is 
usnat  to  call  it  simply  the  elongcUion  of  OP.  If  a  constant  value  le' 
be  assigned  to  pdp  we  have  from  (10')  by  multiplying  by  p' 

ei'+/r  +  ?f'  +  2s,,^  +  2«,^£  +  2s,i>,  =  f  (U) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  aurface.  For  all  radii-veotoree  of 
this  surface  p8p  is  a  constant  W,  and  therefore  8p/p  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  p'.     This  quadric  surface  is  called  the  elongation  quoMiC. 

596.  Ooae  of  No  ^oncation  and  Cone  of  Constant  Elongation. 
— If  Dp  be  negative  for  a  certain  range  of  directions  (for  example,  if 
the  substance  is  extended  along  all  lines  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
pressed along  all  lines  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former), 
the  conjugate  quadric 

«r+A*  +  ?f +  ?'',B^+2«,«  +  !is,£7=  ->  (12) 

will  represent  the  (negative)  elongation  for  these  directions.  The 
two  regions  are  separated  by  the  cone 

which  touches  both  theee  quadrics  at  an  infinite  distance  from  0. 
This  is  called  the  cone  of  no  elongation. 

The  direction-cosineeof  theradii-vectores  for  which  theelongation 
has  a  given  value  i  satisfy  the  equation 

eP  +/w' + yn'  +  2g^n  +  2«,»J  +  2s^  =  i, 
or  since  P  + 1»'  +  n'  =  1 

{e-i^-\-  (/-  t)m>  +  (y  -  ()»'  +  28,mM  +  28^  +  2#^  =  0. 
They  are  therefore  generators  of  the  cone 

(«-0£'  +  (/-0l'+(?-')^  +  2*,i4'  +  2s,«  +  2«^1-0.        (14) 

597.  Alteiation  of  Direction  of  Lin«.  Linei  of  No  Rotation. — 
If  the  direction-cosinea  of  a  line  be  altered  from  /,  m,  n  to  ^+S^ 
tn  +  Sm,  n  +  Sn,  the  line  has  been  turned  through  a  small  angle  40 
given  by 

5fl  =  (SP  +  Sm'+Sn')'.  (13) 
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or 

and  therefore,  aince  1 -co88e  =  2Bin*J£fl=^  JSfl' we  have 

Sff»  -2{m  +  mSm  +  nh7i) 

=  l'  +  m'  +  n'-{(l  +  Bl)'  +  {m  +  hny  +  {n  +  cny} 

or 

since  the  first  line  of  the  expresition  on  the  right  is  1  -  1,  oi 
Now  we  have  from  /  =  £/p,  Ac.,  rff  =  u,  &e.,  and  (7), 

»a«/?=-. 


;i-Ji/p-«p/p>. 

ia»/a«+ 

■.a»/8!i 

and  similarly  for  am,  c». 

Hence 

iff. /(/?-'.'- 

U..8'? 

+»l 

Wdx 

r  8s 

a 

*{P. 

-"(1 

-)"l 

Hi: 

-li 

-e 

If  he  vankh,  each  of  the  three  terms  of  thU 

Hence  we  obtain 

ii^-y 

nfi" 

-t 

t  * 

<^.") 

"s 

A"     +«?-«■ 

+»(i- 

8« 

d'J 

\i' 

which  leads  to  the  determinaot 

iS« 

3« 

<iti 

f. 

'■  w 

aj 

8. 

8"    , 

a^ 

S' 

S"" 

r. 

13" 

S«. 

a»  , 

t' 

»■ 

s"' 

(16) 


"(l:-)}- 


(l») 


which  is  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  the  elongation  c.  His 
cubic,  of  couree,  must  liave  one  real  root  at  least.  He  other  two 
roots  may  be  either  both  imaginary  or  both  real.  Each  root  giree 
values  of  the  ratios  of  i,  ui,  n.' 
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A  line  which  remainB  unchanged  in  direction  is  called  a  line  of 
na  rotation.     There  is  always  oue  Ruch  line  at  least. 

598.  Snperposition  of  Small  Vanatlona. — If  two  sets  of  small 
variations  u,,  v„  w,,  u,,  r„  w,  be  given  eucceesively  to  £,  ij,  £,  it  i::; 
••asy  to  see  that,  when  quantities  of  a  higher  order  of  smaJIne^^e 
than  those  to  which  the  approximations  here  made  are  limited  are 
neglected,  the  total  resultant  variation  is  tt^  +  Up  v, +  «„  w^  +  ui,,  aud 
is  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  variations  are  impoted. 
This  the  reader  may  easily  verify  for  himself.  We  go  on  to  the 
iioalysis  of  an  ordinary  small  strain  into  a  pure  ttrain  and  a  rotation. 

59!).  Ordinary  Small  Strain  reBolved  into  a  Pure  Strain  and  a 
Rotation. — -According  to  a  usual  notation  we  write  20,,  29„  2B^  for 
the  quantities  dwlhjl-dfjdx,  Bu/3a -3w/3a;,  dflc^e-B'^ldl/- 
Hence,  by  the  valuett  of  b„  «„  #j  stated  above 


i-lis 

'-«.  +  «„ 

3./a« . 

=s,+e„ 

ivldx- 

8»/3» 

=  «i-*.. 

iwirix- 

=«.-*'.. 

SWSj 

rhuB  we  obtain 

by  (7) 

u  =  t 

'£+.,,  +  ' 

>,4:+(«,i: 

-e.f) 

v=t 

r.J+/,  +. 

>,{+(«,£ 

-«,0 

K>  =  < 

i,£+«,i+. 

?«  +  (»,» 

-»,£). 

) 

How,  by  the  discussion  in  §  S61   above,  in  which  it  was  shown 

that,  u,  r,  10  denoting  component  velocities  uF  the  fluid,  the  quantities 
^(du'/dy- d^/d^)!  itc.,  were  the  components  of  spin  about  the 
■  lirection  /,  m,  ii  there  specified,  it  will  be  clear  that  0,,  6,,  0,  denote 
components  of  angular  displacement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  0,  about  en  axis  the  direction  cosines  of  which 
»re  proportional  to  ^^,  0„  6,.  The  element  is  to  be  considered  as  turned 
without  change  of  relative  position  of  the  particles,  and  the  parts  of 
u,  V,  to  in  brackets  on  the  right  of  {!!))  are  the  relative  shifts  of  P 
due  to  the  rotation.  The  shifts  due  to  change  of  relative  position  of 
the  particles  are  the  remaining  parts  of  the  expressions  in  (19),  and 
Are  called  the  components  of  pure  strain.  We  shall  denote  the  latter 
by  u,,  Vj,  v>i,  and  the  rotational  shifts  by  u,,  v^  to,.     Hence 

and  these  different  parts  may  be  imposed  in  any  order  without  affect- 
ing the  result. 

6(H).  Pure  Strain  made  up  of  Three  Elongations  and  Three 
Shears.  Speciflcation  of  Shearing  Strain. — It  is  important  to  con* 
nider  a  pure  strain  an  mnde  up  of  six  partial  strains  according  to  the 
following  scheme, 

(1)  M,=eJ,  r,=  0,  w,=  (I,  (i)  «.=    I),  i-,  =  V.  w.-fl.,, 

(2)  «,=  0,  «,=/,,  ,.■,=  (•,  {:.)  «,  =  «,^,  «-,=    0,  w,  =  s,E, 

(3)  «.=  0,  v,^  U,  K-.-jri:,  {11)  ",  =  *,,,  r.  =  s,i,  W7,=    0. 
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The  first  three  p&rtial  strainfi  represent  simple  elongatione  of  the 
body  in  the  directionB  of  the  axee  of  x,  y,  a  respectively.  The  unitol 
elong&tioQ  or  simply  the  elongation  in  the  first  case  is  e,  in  the 
second  /,  in  the  third  jr.  We  call  the  strains,  therefore,  simple 
elongations  of  amounts  e,  f,  g.  Theee  may  be.  either  positive  or  na- 
tive of  course,  and  if  negative  may  be  referred  to  either  as  "  negative 
elongations  "'  or  as  contractions. 

In  consequence  of  the  increments  of  J,  ij,  i  involved  in  tie* 
the  volume  of  the  rectangular  element,  the  edges  of  wbich 
..  f,  is  changed  from  £.,f  to  £(1 +e).j(l +/)^{1 +jr),  that  is, 
is  increased  per  unit  of  its  former  amount  by  e  +/+  g- 

Let  Fig.  298  represent  a  section  of  the  body  through  the  point 

Fio.  298. 


strains 
are  £,  7, 


P  (at  which  the  strain  is  considered)  "by  a  plane  perpendicnlar  to  (fc- 
OM,  MP  represent  the  co-ordinates  £,  17  of  P.  Through  P  draw  tbe 
square  ABCl),  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and 
;/,  and  the  centre  of  which  it  at  0.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
section  of  a  cubical  portion  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
the  fixed  point  which  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  Witli- 
out  loss  of  generality  we  may  take  P  as  situated  in  the  plane  of  x,  y, 
80  that  the  centre  of  the  section  supposed  is  really  the  origin. 

Now,  through  P  draw  a  line  meeting  the  axes  Ox,  Oy  in  K 
and  F,  so  that  OK=OF,  and  t-esolve  the  component  displacementt- 
Sjij,  «ji  (Mj,  fj),  of  P  along  and  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  Thefiisi 
resolution  gives  s,(ii  -  £)/  J2  as  the  displacement  of  P  in  the  direction 
from  E  towards  /'.  The  second  resolution  gives  «,(£  +  ij)/ V-  "*  ^ 
displacement  of  P  parallel  to  OA.  Draw  PL  parallel  to  AO  to  meet 
OD'vaL;  the  lengths  of  OZ,  Z/*  are  obviously  (i-i,)/V2,  (£-h,)/ ..'2 
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OL,  LP  repi-esent  the  displacements  of  P,  which  are  therefore  iv 
displacement  8,.0i  from  L  towaida  0,  and  anothei-  a^LP  from  L 
towards  P.  Thus,  if  P  lie  in  the  diagonal  OA,  the  formei-  displace- 
ment is  zero,  and  if  /•  be  on  the  diagonal  OB,  the  latter  is  zero.  The 
unital  displacement,  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  s,  in  each  case. 

The  same  result  would  b«  found  for  any  other  position  of  P,  wiy 
F,  by  making  a  similar  construction  and  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  in  consequence  of  the  displacements  considered  the  body  near 
C  sustains  a  (unital)  elongation  a,  along  every  line  parallel  \a  OA, 
aud  an  equal  contraction  along  every  line  parallel  to  OD. 

A  cubical  portion  of  the  body  t^es  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig. 
i!l8  by  the  rhombus  A'BC'I)',  which  shows,  for  distinctness  in  the 
diagram,  tbe  effect  of  a  large  sheai-ing  strain.  The  point  P  is 
moved  to  (J  by  the  displacement**  Pp,  pQ  of  the  amounts  and  in  tbe 
directions  represented  by  these  lineb.  This  is  ca.\]ed  &  theariaff  straitt, 
or  simply  a  ahtar,  and  OA,OD  are  called  the  axes  of  the  shear. 

The  numerical  amount  of  the  shear  i^  taken  as  2s„  which  for  a 
small  strain  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  the  amount  by  which'  after  the 
strain  the  angle  K A' D  is  less  than  ir/2,  or  by  nhich  the  angle 
CUA  exceeds  n-/:?.  It  will  bo  observed  that  to  the  degree  of 
approximation  here  employed  this  strain  does  not  alter  the  volume  of 
the  body. 

In  the  same  way  the  other  two  pairs  of  strains  v^,  w„  u„  w,  can  be 
shown  to  be  shears  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively,  and  to  have  axes  along  the  lines  bisecting  the  angles 
between  the  axes  which  lie  in  these  planes. 

601.  Analytical  Condltiom  of  Pare  Strain.  Principal  Axes  of 
Elongation-Qiiadric.  Strain  InTariants. — If  the  attain  ]>e  pure  we 
have  fli=.^flj  =  ej  =  (),  that  ia  3!'/(')j  =  3w/3i/,  *c.  This  proves  that  ii, 
f,  w  are  the  difierential  co-efficients  dflti^,  d^ldVt  3W3-  "^  * 
function  f>  of  -jc,  y,  « — a  fact  we  shall  make  some  use  of  presently. 
The  components  of  displacement  then  reduce  to  e£  +  «ji(  +  «,^,  ic., 
and  the  equation  of  the  elongation  quadric  is 

e£'+A'  +  fff'  +  28,.,^  +  :ia,a  +  -Vi,  =  A-'.  (20) 

Hence  to  find  the  direction -cosines  of  the  principal  axes  of  the 
elongation-quadric  we  have 

«/  +  «,™  +  SrK  =«n,  J 

which  give  a  cubic  for  ■,  namely, 

The  roots  of  this  cubic  equation  are  all  real,  and  by  taking  them  in 
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and  eubfitit.utin);  in  (^0)  we  obtain  the  three  sets  of  values 
requiretj  for  the  axes. 


The  determiDaot 


obtained  by  eliminating  I,  m,  n  from  (21)  is  called  ih&disorimmaiU  of 

for  the  reason  that  its  vanishing  is  the  necessary  and  sufBcient  con- 
dition that  the  last-written  expres-iion  may  be  resolvable  into  two 
fdccors  of  the  form  Xi-f/iiy-t-ci.  Xow  it  is  clear  that  if  this  expres- 
sion is  changed  by  trjinsformatioo  of  co-ordinates  without  change  of 
oi-igin  it  must  still  be  resolvable  into  factors  for  the  same  valuo  of  k, 
inasmuch  as  «(£'  +  i)'-t-^')  remains  unchanged.  Thus  the  values  of  « 
do  not  change  because  of  the  transformation  and  consequently  the 
co-efficients  in  the  cubic  (21)  remain  unchanged.  Thus,  however  the 
elongation-quadric  may  be  transformed,  by  being  referred  to  new 
rectangular  axes  from  the  same  origin,  the  quantities 

0+/+9, 
fg  +  ffe  +  ef-  s,'  -  «,'  -  «,',    efi/  +  ig^a^,  -  «,'  ~/a,'  -  ?«,=, 

remain  unchanged.     These  ore  called  iitvai-iants  of  the  strain. 

602.  Cubical   Dil&tation. — If   the  equation  of   the   elongation- 
quadric  be  transformed  to  its  principal  axes  it  becomes 


The  quantities  Ej,  f,,  c,  are  called  tho  principal  elongations.  If  they 
are  all  positive  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid.  By  the  first  invariant 
relation  indicated  above  we  have 

We  may  now  find  with  reference  to  the  same  axes  the  equation 
of  the  locus  on  which  after  the  strain  lie  the  particles  which  before 
the  strain  lay  on,  a  sphere  with  its  centre  at  0.  Before  the  strain 
the  co-ordinatra  of  any  point  were  £,  ij,  f  which  satisfied  the  relation 
i-  +  Jl^  +  i'^i^.  Aiter  the  strain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point 
have  become  £'  =  {l+i,)i,  i'  =  {i+f,)vj  i'  =  0+t^i>  so  that,  the 
aucents  being  dropped,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

,-e.  (25) 

This  denotes  an  ellipsoid  whatever  the  signs  of  c„  t„  c,  may  be.  Thu 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  volume  of  the  sphere  is 
(I  +£iXl +  0(1+0'  "'"  1  +«i  +  ii  +  rito  quantities  of  the  first  order 
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of  smalluess.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  volume  to  the  oiiginal 
volHiiie  is  therefore  [,  +  (,  + 1,.  This  is  called  the  dilatatioii.  Equa- 
tion (54)  shows  that  the  dilatation  has  the  same  form  of  trnpreesion 
whatever  system  of  rcctangulnr  axes  is  chosen. 

G03.  Eqiutdon  of  Strain  Ellipsoid. — The  amount  of  the  dilatation 
a[id  the  form  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  would  not  he  affected  by  imposing 
the  rotations  8,,  S,,  0,  which  would  merely  turn  the  ellipsoid  round 
as  a  whole.  The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  the  original 
axes  is  got  by  putting  for  i,  ij,  C  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere 

{i^e)E-s,i,-^,i:,     -B,S  +  (l-/)^-s,i:,     -s,£-*.,  +  (l-y),^ 


iiiM.  Simple  Elongation  r«preBented  hj  Dilatation  and  Two 
Shears.^ — By  {I'J)  it  is  clem-  that  the  displacement  in  a  pure  strain  is 
capable  of  being  represented  hy  three  simple  elongation  displacements 
in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  elongation-quadric.  We 
can  now  show  that  a  simple  elongation  is  capable  of  being  represented 
by  a  uniform  dilatation  and  two  shears.     Thus  consider  the  scheme 


!(.,£, 

^iV. 

■,0 

i(<,£,  - 

ei"?. 

0) 

«.,£, 

0, 

-.0 

The  first  line  contnins  the  component  displacements  due  to  a  uniform 
dilatation  c„  the  other  two  lines  contain  the  displacements  due  to 
two  shears  each  of  amount  §c„  one  in  the  plane  of  £,  q,  the  other 
in  the  plane  of  £,  i. 

Wa.  Pure  Strain  leaolved  into  Dilatation  and  Three  Shears. 
—In  the  same  way  the  displacement  t,i;  may  be  shown  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  displacements  due  to  a  uniform  dilatation  of  amount  t„ 
and  two  shears  of  amount  gt„  in  the  planes  of  >;,  ^  and  £,  ij.  Simi- 
larly the  displacement  c,^  may  be  dealt  with. 

The  three  displacements  are  therefore  equivalent  to  the  scheme 
of  displacements 


S{(,,+,,+,J£, 

.,+■,+•,* 

(.,+<,+'.)£} 

m 

..-..)>, 

-(.,-. J.') 

4K.,-.,)£, 

0, 

-(-,-..).') 

«(.,-.,)£,     ' 

<,-<,)i, 

«■     ( 

In  this  way  a  pure  strain  is  resolved  into  a  uniform  dilatation  and 
three  shears. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  any  two  pure  strains  applied 
in  ^uccessiou  to  a  body  do  not  as  a  general  rule  produce  a 
pure  strain.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  first  changing,  by  §  599,  £,  i],  i 
to  t,  ri',  'C  by  pure  strain,  then  applying  a  pure  strain  to  Z,  ■n,  C- 
The   relation   of    co-efficients  necessary   for   pure   strain  will    not 
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then  be  fulfilled  by  the  final  component  diflplacements  obtaioed,  except 
in  special  casee.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  to  apply  a  third  pui*e 
strain  which,  with  the  other  two,  will  give  a  pure  strain.  We  haie 
only  to  find  a  strain  of  general  type  which  producos  an  equal 
and  opposite  rotation  to  that  produced  by  the  two  preceding  pui^ 
strains. 

Similarly  three  pure  strains  can  be  specified  which  together  will 
produce  rotation  merely  without  distortion  of  the  substance. 

60G.  Spedficatioii  of  Stress.  Forces  on  Elementarr  letraliedTon 
of  the  Body.— When  an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  strain  it  is  held 
in  equilibrium  by  stresses  set  up  within  the  body,  which  depend  at 
each  instant  upon  the  amount  of  the  strain  which  there  exists.  To 
fix  the  ideas  in  the  specification  oF  this  stress  suppose  drawn  through 
the  fixed  point  0,  relative  to  which  the  displacements  already  con- 
sidered have  been  regarded  as  produced,  three  co-ordinate  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  On  as  in  Fig.  299,  and  a  fourth 
plane  intersecting  the  axes  in  points  A,  h,  C  &a  that  the  four  planes 
cut  ofi'  a  tetrabedron  of  the  body.  This  tetrahedron  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain,  forces  applied  to  it  over  the  four  faces  by  tlie 
surrounding  matter,  and  applies  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  thiit 
matter.  Thus  across  the  face  there  acts  a  strvsa  one  aspect  of  which 
is  a  force  on  the  tetrahedron,  the  other  aspect  a  force  on  the  surround- 
ing matter.  These  stresses  vary,  of  course,  from  point  to  point  of 
the  areas,  but  will  each  have  a  certain  average  value  per  unit  area  of 
the  face  considered.  Thus  if  .S*  be  the  area  of  a  face  and  PS  be  the 
total  force  in  the  direction  Ox,  exerted  on  the  face  by  the  surrounding 
matter  of  the  body,  P  is  the  average  value  of  the  stress  per  unit  area 
which  acts  parallel  to  Oj-j  across  the  face. 

Across  each  face,  then,  there  acts  a  stress  which  gives  average 
component  forces  on  the  element  and  on  the  surrounding  matter  in 
the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Taking  the  face  perpendicular  to  Ox, 
we  shall  denote  these,  each  reckoned  per  unit  area,  by  ^V^  1'^^  Z^. 
The  suffix  indicates  that  the  face  considered  is  perpendicular  to  the 
Bxis  of  X,  and  the  X,  Y,  Z  the  directions  of  the  components.  We 
sh*ll  consider  the  components  as  acting  on  the  tetrahedron. 

Now,  in  general  there  will  be  forces  distributed  over  the  hce 
which  if  the  element  were  perfectly  rigid  would  be  equilibrated  by 
three  component  forces  applied  at  the  centroid  of  the  face  and  thi-ee 
couples  about  the  co-K)rdinate  axes.  When  the  element  is  taken 
smidl  the  moments  of  these  couples  involve  the  dimensions  of  the 
face  in  a  power  one  degree  higher  than  do  the  forces,  and  therefore 
in  the  limit  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  Also  es 
the  element  is  made  smaller  and  smaller  the  average  force  per  unit 
area,  multiplied  by  the  area  dS  of  any  small  element  ot  the  surface, 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  force  actually  applied  to 
the  element  dS  in  consequence  of  the  existing  stress.  Thus  taking 
a  sufficiently  small  element  we  neglect  the  couples  and  take  only  the 
forces  per  unit  area,  which  we  regard  aa  having  the  values  they 
approach  as  the  element  is  diminished  iodefinit^ly  while  its  apex  is 
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kept  at  0.  Although  X,,  Y„  Z„  kc.,  have  not  the  dunenaionB  of 
"force  in  the  true  dynamical  8eDse"Tre  bIi&U  call  them  "forces" 
furbrevity.  The  dimeneional  formula  of  each  is  however  [Jf£~'7'~']. 
We  shall  take  X^  Y^^,  Z^  the  forces  perpendicular  to  the  facea 
as  tractioQB  applied  to  the  faces,  that  is  when  they  act  as  shown  (by 
P,  Q,  R)  in  Fig.  299.  The  other  forces  X^,  X„  &c.,  are  tangential 
forces  applied  to  the  three  faces  of  the  tetrahedron,  which  are  now 
considered,  and  are  taken  as  acting  in  the  directions  opposite  to  thoi^ 


in  which  the  axes  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  299  by  S,  T,  U.  (It 
is  shown  below  that.2^  =  r,,  X,  =  Z„  Yi=X^,  and  therefore  these 
forces  are  denoted  by  S,  T,  U  respectively.)  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  nra^nalsdrawn  outward  from  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  towhich 
these  forces  are  applied  would  have  directions  opposite  to  the  axes. 
But  iu  consequence  of  the  same  system  of  stress  the  forces  applied  to 
faces,  the  outward- drawn  normals  to  which  are  in  the  same  directions 
as  the  axes,  would  have  in  the  typical  or  normal  case  the  same 
directions  as  theaxes.    The  tangential  forccsareoften called  shearing 

Across  the  face  ABC  we  suppose  a  stre.se  to  act  vshich  gives  for 
the  component  forces  per  unit  area,  F,  G,  H  acting  as  shown  in 
Fig.  299  Also  there  will  act  on  the  mattei'  of  the  tetrahedron  what 
ure  usually  called  body  faroea,  that  is,  forces  applied  to  the  particles 
within  the  element  due  to  outside  agencies,  for  example,  forces  due 
to  giuvity,  electric  or  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  ibc.     These 
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will  hftvo  to  bo  coDsidered  wben  we  come  to  discuss  the  equilibrium 
of  a  body  under  stress :  but  at  present  it  will  be  eeea  that  for  the 
VHDJtihing  tetrahedron  such  forces,  which  depend  on  the  mass  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  therefore  on  its  volume,  vanish  ultimately  in  com- 
ptrison  with  the  forces  applied  to  its  faces  in  consequence  of  the 

007.  Eqnilibiinm.  of  Tetrahedron. — We  may  now  consider  the 
equilibrium  of  the  tetrahedron.  If  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the  face  ABC  and  A  be  the  area  of  that 
face,  the  areas  of  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Or,  Oy,  Osare  l&,m&,  nA 
respectively.  Thus,  for  the  total  force  in  the  direction  opposed  to  Oj- 
applied  to  these  faces,  we  have 

This  is  balanced  by  /*&,  and  similarly  the  other  forces  may  be  dealt 
with.     Thus  we  obtain  the  three  equations  of  equilibrium 

G  =  li\+mi\+nl\  i      <27) 

These  equations,  it  is  to  !«  observed,  give  the  components  of  the 
stress  at  any  point  across  any  plane,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  which  are  /,  m,  ii,  in  terms  of  the  stresses  across  planes 
drawn  through  the  same  point  at  right  angles  to  the  co-ordinate 

Moreover,  and  this  is  of  very  great  importance,  if  the  triangle 
ABC  of  Fig.  20!)  be  part  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  F,  G,H 
are  the  components  of  forces  which  must  be  balanced  by  the  forces 
iipplied  to  that  portion  of  the  boundary  to  produce  equilibrium. 
Thus  the  forces  applied  to  the  boundary  can  be  expi-essed  in  tei'ms 
of  the  stresses  over  each  element  of  the  sui-face. 

(iOS.  Eqnilibrinm  of  Bectangnl&t  Parallelepiped.  EqnationB  of 
StreBBflB. — We  now  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  small  rectangular 
parallelepiped  (Fig.  300)  of  the  substance  with  pairs  of  faces  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  co-ordinate  ases,  with  its  centre  at  0,  and  having 
edges  of  lengths  dx,  dy,  dz.  In  consequence  of  the  stresses  in  the 
material,  the  forces  applied  to  the  faces  will  be  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  directions  of  these  on  the  piiirs  of  opposite  faces  agree, 
as  will  be  seen,  with  the  convention  as  to  positive  and  negative 
indicated  above.  The  force  along  Ox,  applied  to  the  right  hand  force 
of  the  element,  is  a  traction  in  the  posibive  direction,  that  parallel  to 
Ox  on  the  left  hand  face  is  a  traction  outwards  also,  but  regarded  ns 
a  force  on  the  element  \»  in  the  negative  direction. 

If  X„  X^,  X^  be  the  numerical  values  of  the  component  stresses 
across  a  plane  drawn  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  j^ 
the  component  stresses  across  the  right-hand  and  left-band  faces 
can  be  shown,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  in  §  355,  to  be 
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X^±^5XJSj'.dx,  X,±^BX^I5x.dx,  X,±^BX,IB^.dx,  where  the 
positive  sifCD  is  taken  Uir  the  nght-hand  aide  and  the  negative  sign  for 
the  left-hand  one.  Similarly  components  of  Y^,  Z^  across  these  two 
faces  are  obtained.  In  the  same  way  the  stress  acros"  the  other  two 
pairs  of  faces  can  be  calculated.  If  we  denote  components  of  foraesper 
Flo.  300. 


unit  volume  by  X,  }',  Z  without  suffixes  and  the  density  of  the  element 
byp  weobtain  for  the  total  forces  in  the  directions  of  Ox,  Oy,  Ox, 
pXdxdydz,    p  Ydxdydz,    pZdxdtfdz. 
Now  the  j^-component  of  force  due  to  the  stress  acroes  the  right* 
hand  face  perpendicular  to  Ox  is  positive  and  is 
{X,^h;^.X,IZx.de)dyds 
in  amount,  that  across  the  left-hand  face  acts  in  the  negative  direction 
and  is  {X,  -  i  o  Xldx.dx)dydz\a  amount.   Hence  the  former  is  numeri- 
cally greater  than  the  latter  by  SX^/d-"lxdy  dz.     Similarly  from  the 
two  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axisO>/  comes  a  force  aXJa>/-dydzd.r, 
and  from  the  two  faces  perpendicular  to  Os  a  force  ^xJjBz.dzdxd;/. 
Thus  the  total  force  in  the  direction  Ox  applied  to  the  element  is 

{pX+  dX^lZx  +  d-'^pRll^TlXS-)  dxdydz, 
and  since  the  element  has  no  displacement  along  Ox  this  must  vanish^ 
Similarly  the  other  two  directions  are  dealt  with.     We  thus  get  the 
three  equations  of  equilibrium  as  regards  trauslatory  motion. 


3^  Off  d« 
d--e  d'J  02 
da:        dV       3a 


0 


(28) 
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Beajdea  these  there  are  three  equAtiouB  which  muRt  hold  if  there  is 
no  rotation  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  an; 
moments  about  the  axes  which  th/e  body  forces  may  exert  are,  if  the 
element  is  infiuiteaimal,  small  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  Uie 
sireesee  across  the  surfaces,  and  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  b 
comparison  with  the  latter  by  making  the  element  sufficiently  smail. 
Hence  in  the  limit  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  stresses  across 
the  faces.  Further,  the  moments  of  the  variations  of  these  from  the 
values  across  parallel  sections  of  the  element  through  0  may  be 
neglected  in  comparison  with  the  moments  of  the  latter.  Thus  we 
obtain,  taking  moments  about  0.r.,  Z;  x  J  dzdxdy  -  Z^v.  \dydxds  =  0, 
nnd  similarly  for  the  moments  about  the  other  two  axes.     Hence  we 

Hence  we  may  denote  Y^  or  Z^  by  S,  Z^  at  X,  by  T,  and  J",  or 
Y,  by  U.  Also  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  body  forces  we 
denote  X„  Y„,  Z^  by  P,  Q,  R  respectively. 

600.  Eqaationfl  of  Eqnilibriam  and  Uotion  of  an  Elastic  Solid.— 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  (2K)  now  become 

8*     3y     9» 

p7+|?  +  ?9  +  f  .0 
3*     dy      0* 

aa:     By     3« 

while  the  three  equations  (29)  are  involved  in  the  identification  of 
Y,  with  Z„  &c.,  in  the  formation  of  (30)  from  (28).  It  may  be 
DOticeH  at  once  that  if  the  element  is  under  acceleration  the  quanti ties 
on  the  left  in  (30)  each  multiplied  by  dscdydz  are  now,  if  v,  ■n,  to  are 
the  accelerations  of  the  centroid  of  the  element,  respectively  equal  to 
updxdyda,  'vpdxdydx,  iipdxdydz.  The  equations  of  motion  are 
therefore 

p(«_X)-^+-^-+^ 

p(ii-r)  =  |f'+P+a^  I      (31) 

da;     By      ds 

p(«,-^)__.^  +  ^+_  J 

610.  The  Strees-Qnadric.  Oones  of  Sheaxins  and  Ntmnal  Stten. 
—If  the  notation  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U  ha  substituted  in  (27)  for  the 
forces  X^,  Y„  ...  as  diminished  in  number  by  {2d)  we  obtain 
F=lP+mU+nT  -i 

S^lU+mQ+nS  [     (32) 

H=lT-t-mS+nB.  J 
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These  multiplied  in  order  by  I,  m,  n  and  added  give 

lF-i-mG  +  nN  =  l'P  +  'm'Q  +  n'Ii  +  2mnS  +  2nlT+2lmU.  (3;',) 

Ima^ne  now  the  quadric  surface 

having  its  centre  at  0,  to  be  constructed.  If  /,  m,  n  be  the  direction- 
cosioes  of  a  radius-vector  to  the  surface,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  diawn  to  the  Rurface  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius-vector 
are  proportional  to  IF  +mC'+nT,  lU+mQ  +  nS,  IT+mS  +  nK, 
that  isto  F,  G,  H,  And  IF+mG  +  nll  ia  the  normal  component  of 
the  stress  across  a  diametral  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector 
in  the  direction  I,  m,  ji.  This  normal  component  is  for  different 
radii- vec tores  of  the  quadric,  of  which  the  equation  is  (31),  inversely 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  lengths.  The  quadric  is  therefoi-e 
(Willed  the  alress-quadric.  The  resultant  of  F,  G,  H  across  the  same 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
radius-vector  I,  nt,  n. 

Where  this  normal  stress  is  a  traction  exerted  by  the  matter  on 
one  side  of  the  plane  ou  the  matter  on  tbeother  side,  dispositive,  but 
where  this  str&ss  is  a  thrust,  we  must  take  for  the  value  of  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (34)  the  value  -  K',  which  gives  the  conjugate  quadrie. 

If  this  normal  stress  vanishes  in  certain  directions,  points  on 
lines  drawn  through  0  in  these  directions  are  given  by  the  equation 

which  is  called  the  cone  of  lero  normal  stress,  or,  more  frequently, 
since  the  stretis  is  everywhere  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  con*  of 
lAeariitg  atrtas.  It  separates  the  directions  along  which  the  normal 
stress  across  diametral  planes  of  the  quadric  is  a  traction  from  those 
along  which  this  stress  is  a  thrust. 

The  lines  through  0  along  which  the  normal  stress  has  a  constant 
value  it  are  given  by  the  equation 

t'(P-k)  +  m'{Q-k)  +  n%R-k)  +  2mnS  +  -2iaT+-ZlmU=t),  (30) 
so  that  these  directions  also  are  the  generating  lines  of  a  cone. 

611.  Besnltant  StresB  across  any  Plane.— If  V  denote  the 
resultant  stress  across  the  plane  I,  m,  n  and  X,  fi,  v,  its  direction  cosines 

F=IP  +mU  +  nT=\V  \ 

G  =  lU  +  mQ+nS=^V  ^      (37) 

If  CI  denote  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  t.  e 
centre  of  the  quadric  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
I,  m,  n,  and  p  denote  the  length,  ^i*  +  ij*  +  Ti  "f  that  radius,  these 
etiustions  give  by  multiplication  b>  /,  m,  n  in  order  and  addition 

r-IJ.  (88) 
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612.  Reciprocal  Relation  of  Stresses  across  Two  Flaaes.  Hy- 
drostatic Stress. — The  component  stress  parallel  to  any  line  V,  m,  it' 
Ka-p  +  mm'Q  +  nn-J{  +  {m:n  +  mn)S  +  {Wl+7U')T+{l^m  +  lm)l\  TIjo 
symmetry  in  I,  m,  n,  /',  m\  n',  of  this  expression  asserts  t  hat  the  stre.s$ 
across  any  plane  /,  m,  n,  resolved  along  the  normal  to  the  plane 
I',  m',  n',  is  equal  to  the  stress  across  the  latter  place  resolved  along 
the  normal  to  the  former. 

If  the  streps  is  nonnal  to  the  plane  I,  m,  n,  we  have  X,  fi,  »  eiiuitl 
to  I, m, n,  and  the  stress  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  I',  m,  n 
isr{;f -(- ram' +  )m'),  that  i«  Tcosfl,  where  e  is  the  angle  between  the 
normals. 

Hence,  by  the  theorem  just  stated,  the  stress  F'  across  the  plane 
t,  m,  n,  i«soIved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  I,  m, »,  gives  the  com- 
ponent Kco^d.  It  follows  that  if  V  be  algo  normal  to  its  plane  thi.s 
c»mponent  is  also  Voosfl,  and  therefore  Y'=V.  If,  therefore,  the 
stress  across  every  plane  through  C  is  normal  to  the  plane  the 
stress  across  all  planes  has  the  same  value.  Thus,  when  the  stress  is 
of  the  nature  of  thrust,  we  have  the  hydrostatic  theorem  that  the 
pi-essure  throughout  a  fluid  in  equilibrium  has  the  same  value  in  all 
directions.  The  stress- quadric  is  then  a  sphei*,  ns  indeed  is  every 
surface  of  the  second  degree  by  which  the  distribution  of  stress  can 
be  graphically  represented, 

ei.t.  Principal  Axes  of  Stress.  Stress  InTarifuitB.— The  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  stress-quad ric  can  be  found  by  the  same  process  an 
that  used  for  the  elongation  quadric  in  §  601  above.  For  any  plane 
/,  m,  H  to  which  the  resultant  st««S8  is  normal  we  obtain  the  equations 
lP  +  ^iU+nT=lV,  W^mQ  +  nii  =  mV,  lT+m^  +  n]{  =  nV,  01!*) 
so  that  we  obtain  for  V  the  determiuantal  cubic 

I  p-  V,     u,       r     I  =0  1 

\    i\     Q-r,    s     \  -    (+0) 

\      T,  S,       R-V.\  ] 

This  gives  three  real  values  of  V  for  the  determination  by  (39)  of 
thi'ee  sets  of  values  of  I,  m,  n.  The  three  directions  thus  obtained 
are  perpendicular  to  one  another  (§  16B),  and  give  the  three  principal 
axes  of  the  stress  quadric.  The  planes  at  right  angles  to  them  are 
the  principal  planes,  and  the  stresses  across  these  planes  are  the 
principal  btressee. 

If  f,  Q',  K  now  denote  the  principal  stressee,  the  equation  of 
the  stress- quadric  is 

P'V+^^^  +  B't:'=K\  {41) 

and  if  a,  £,  e  be  the  three  semi-axeo  of  this  quadric,  the  principal 

stresses  are  nvmericnUy  equal  to  K'ja?,  E^/i^,  K'l(^.  The  stress  in- 
variants are 

QM  +  HP  +  PQ-S'-^T'-U'^Q'If+li'F  +  P'^      I      (42) 

PQR  -H  -iSTU  -RU--  QT'  -  PS--  =  FQ'IT.  ) 
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614.  StraBS-EUipaoid.— If  now,  accenta  dropped,  P,  Q,  B  he  the 
priDcipal  stresses,  the  equation 

£  +  51  +  ^1=1,  (43) 

where  x,  y,  z  are  distauces  meikSiireil  aloog  the  principal  axes,  denotes 
an  ellipsoid.  The  compotieuts  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  tltu 
direction  cosines  of  which  are  £//*,  I'lQ,  ZjR  are  F=l,  G  =  i,,  H=:, 
and  the  component  of  sti'ess  in  the  direction  of  tho  normal  to  tliis 
plane  is  ?/P  +  i^lQ  +  t^-fR.  The  i-esultant  stress  across  the  same  phme 
is  V^- +  ij- +  4'-,  that  is,  it  is  numerioaHy  equal  to  the  radius-vector  p, 
and  acts  along  it.     The  ellipsoid  (43)  is  called  the  strese-ellipsoid. 

The  radii-vectores  representing  the  resultant  stresses  across  tliree 
co-orthogonal  planes,  that  is  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  are  not  themselves  co-orthogonal,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (43).  For,  let  £j,  i)[,  J„  ^^  ij,,  ,",, 
^  ijj,  ^j  be  the  co-ordinates  of  their  extremities,  the  three  stresses  re- 
represontei  by  Ji,,'  + 1;,'  +  4",-,  &c.,  are  the  i-esiiltant  stresses  across  the 
pjjmej  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  £(//',  iJQ,  (,jR,  ic,  and  if 
these  planes  be  co-orthogonal  the  relations 

-..  ""•  '"* 

and  two  others  got  by  cyclic  changes  of  suffixes,  hold.  But  these  are 
the  relations  that  hold  between  conjugate  semi-diameters  ;  the  first 
affirms  that  the  point  c,,  i;,,  £,  hes  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  extremity  of  f,,  i;,,  C,,  and  so  for  the  others. 

(i  1 5.  The  Director  Qnadric  Cones  of  Shearing  Stress  and  Zero 
Normal  Stress. — The  quadric 

in  which  P,  Q,  R  denote  the  quantities  represented  by  P',  Q',  R'  in 
§  613,  is  called  the  reciprocal  of  the  quadric  (41),  The  stress  across 
a  diametral  plane  of  this  quadric  has  components 

F,  G,  H^{i, .,.  O/iPlf'  +  vW  +  ^i^y, 
that  is  (£,  1,  ;■)  pjK'',     The  resultant  stress  across  this  plane  is  there- 
fore ppjK"'  where  p=  JSr  +  11'  +  C    and   is  in   the  direction   of  p. 
Hence  the  quadric  is  sometimes  called  the  director-quadric. 

The  component  along  the  normal  [the  direction  cosines  of  which 

a™(;'i/f,Pf/fti',V^)A-']is 

{FpilP+Gp^lQ  +  IIpllR)!K"=p'{i-IP  +  riQ  +  :'!ll]IK"=p',K. 

If  the  normal  component  u  everywhere  positive  this  quadric  is  an 
ellipsoid,  and  if  the  normal  component  is  everywhere  negative  the 
quadric  is  again  an  ellipsoid,  but  with  the  equation 
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If  the  stress  is  a  traction  in  some  directions  and  a  presBv.re  in 
others,  (45)  holds  for  the  former  and  (46)  for  the  latter.  The  etjua- 
tions  then  represent  two  conjugate  hyperbotoids  separated  by  Uie 
cone 

^^^»•  «"' 

which  ia  the  cone  of  zero  ?iormal  etrea*.  On  the  other  hand  the 
stress  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  points  tangential  to  the  reciprocal 
cone 

PP  +  Qyf  +  RC-  =  ^\  (■*«) 

which  is  the  cone  of  shearing  stress.  Neither  of  these  cones  exists 
when  the  stress  is  throughout  of  one  character. 

Gltj.  Transformation  of  Stresses.  Expression  of  Oenanl  Stresses 
in  Terms  of  Principal  Stresses. — The  transformation  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  stress  from  one  huC  of  axes  to  another  is  important,  especially 
the  expresi^ion  uf  the  general  system  of  stresses  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V  in 
terms  of  the  principal  stresses  I',  Q\  K.  Let  l^,  in^,  »,,  i,,  m^,  ii^ 
/„  HI,,  n,  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axes  of  any  general  system  at  ' 
stresses  P'Q,  E,  S,  T,  U  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  a  given  general 
system  /",  Q',  R,  S',  T.  C.  Substituting  in  (.S2)  P",  <?',  A-c.  for 
/',  Q,  ic,  and  l„  ni„  ji„  ?,,  w,,  n^  /.,,  ni,.  it,  in  Kuccepsiou  for  /,  m,  n 
We  obtain  thi-ee  sets  of  viihies  of  F.  G,  II,  namely 

7/  =  /,7"  +  m,.S"  +M,fi' 

and  two  otbei-B  obtaineil  from  these  by  the  specilied  changes  of 
suffixes.  This  first  set  are  the  components  across  the  plane  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  normal  to  which  ai-e  l^,  w^,  ii^,  that  is  the  new 
plane  of  y,  ~.     The  normal  component  across  this  plane  is  therefore 

7'  =  /,'/-'  +  m,V  +  "i'A'' 

+  i>H(,«,6"  +  L'»,/,7-  +  -V,r'  (40) 

with  similar  formula?  for  Q,  RtQ\x  obtained  by  changing  the  suffixes 
of  the  cosines. 

The  values  of  F,  G,  If  for  the  new  plane  of  .r,  y  are  l^P"  +  m^V  + 
ii^T",  (be.  The  component  across  this  plane  parallel  to  ,'/  i.-t 
/.,F+wjG  +  ii^f,  and  is  the  value  of  -S'.     Hence 

S  =  l,l,P'-\-M,m,Q'  +  ,>,},,h- 

+  («..«,  +  n,v>,).S-  +  (l,>,,  +  »,/J  7'  +  (mj,  + 1,,.>,){. '         (50) 
with  similar  fcrmulte  for  T,  L'. 
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If  P,  Q,  R  are  principal  atpressos  i',  T,  U  are  identically  lero,  and 
(49)  suffices  for  the  transformation.  If  P",  Q',  R  are  priocipal 
stresses  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U&n  obtained  by  deleting  the  second  lines  of 
the  expressions  on  the  right  of  (4!l)  and  (50).     In  this  case  we  have 

P  =  l,'F  +  m,'(/  +  ,i,'R' 
Q  =  l,'F  +  m./Q'  +  7i,'R' 
R  =  l,'P'  +  m,'Q'  +  n,'R'  j 

r=i;^p-  +  m,m,Q-  +  n,n,R'  \     (60') 

('=  l,l,F  +  m^m,Q-  +  n,n,R'  J 

These  furmuW  may  be  used  also  for  the  transformation  of  strain. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  (4!))  and  (.'lO),  e,f,  g,  a,  6,  c  toiP,  Q, 
R,  2S,  2f,  'JC  with  the  corresponding  substitutions  for  P',  Q',  &c. 
Equations  (40')  and  (50')  give  ",/,(/,  Ja,  JJ,  ^,  if  („  („  t,  the  principal 
eloDftations  be  put  for  P'.  Q',  H". 

017.  EiinivaJence  vS  TractiOB  and  Pressure  in  Perpendicular 
Directions  to  System  of  Shearing  Stress. — We  can  now  easily  dis- 
cover equivalent  systems  of  stress  which  are  of  great  importiince  for 
practical  applications.  For  example,  consider  a  Bj-stem  composed  of 
two  principal  stresses,  a  traction  P'  across  all  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  Ox,  and  a  pressure  of  equal  amount  across  all 
planes  perpendiculai*  to  the  principal  axis  Oy.  These  itct  across 
planes  drawn  through  a  point  Q  in  the  directions  shown  in  Fig.  301 . 
The  equivalent  stress  across  two  planes  both  parallel  to  the  axis  of  £, 
and  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axea  Ox,  Oif,  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  formulas  just  written.  The  direction -cosines  of  the 
axes  O'J^',  O'j,  0%  with  reference  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  {Oz  and  Os'  being  co- 
incident) are  l^^XIJi,  w,--l/^2,  jt,  =  0,  i,=  I/^l>,  w(,=  1/^':l», 
l^  =  0,  m,  =  0,  ti,  =  ] .     Hence  by  (41.) 

P=\F-\P'  =  U,Q  =  ti,R  =  i\  ]  .... 

,S'  =  0,  7'=0,  i-=  -IF  -■y=  -F.  I         ^■"' 

Thus,  by  Fig.  301,  the  forces  acting  across  the  new  co-ordinate 
planes  of  j:z  and  yz  at  the  point  Q  are  the  two  tangential  forces 
C  as  showD  in  Fig.  301) ;  that  is,  a  tangential  force  (P  per 
unit  area)  acting  over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  x 
in  the  direction  from  B  towards  A,  and  an  equal  tangential  force 
over  the  face  perpendicular  to  the  new  axis  of  y  and  from  (.'  towards  ■ 
0-  The  original  stresses  at  §  act  on  the  matter  within  the  angle 
,VQJV,  the  equivalent  tangentinl  stressea  at  Q  act  on  the  matter 
within  the  angle  CQB.  Thus  the  given  system  of  stress  i.s  equivalent 
to  a  system  of  shearing  stress  on  planes  through  the  point  considei'ed 
inclined  at  45"  to  the  axes. 

The  system  of    stre-ises,  shown  applied  to  the  faces  of   a  rect- 
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angular  element  in  Fig.  301',  ie  indicative  of  the  stresses  supposed 

applied  by  the  suiTOunding  matter  to  any  such  element  tiken  uith 

Fio.  301. 


its  centre  at  0,  the  system  being  that  just  dealt  with.  The  interual 
rectauguUr  element  is  uhown  affected  with  the  equivalent  tangential 
or  shearing  stvesses.     The  opposite  tangential    stresses  applied    by 
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the  inner  element  to  the  triangular  prisnui  outside  it,  just  equilibrate 
the  foives  applied  to  these  by  the  normal  stresses  across  their  outer 
faces. 
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Gift.  Simple  Noimal  Traction  reduced  to  Unifoim  Dilating 
Stress  and  Two  Systems  of  SlLearing  Stress. — From  this  result  it 
is  clear  that  a  simple  normal  traction  acrosB  one  set  of  parallel  planes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  normal  traction  acrosa  this  s«t  of  planes 
and  the  other  two  seta  which  are  co-orthogonal  with  it,  and  two 
systems  of  sti-eaa  similar  to  the  system  just  discussed.  For,  let  the 
stress  be  a  traction  P  across  all  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
it.  Consider  a  cubical  element  of  the  body  with  its  centre  at  0. 
Across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces  parallel  to  yO:  there  acts  the  stress 
/'.  Suppose  applied  perpendicular  to  ertch  of  the  other  two  pairs  of 
faces  a  stress  consisting  of  a  traction  ^P  and  a  prensure  \fP.  The 
distribution  is  indicated  in  Fig.  302.     This  gives,  of  course.zero  stress 

Yk.  303. 
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for  each  pair  of  planes  except  those  pcrpenJiculHr  to  Ox.  Thus  we  have 
parallel  to  every  pair  of  parallel  faces  a  traction  i|P  ;  that  is,  a  uni- 
form dilating  ptress  of  this  amount  acts  on  the  body.  Ferpmdicular 
to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  yOz  there  acts  a  traction  ^P,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  zOr,  a  pressure  of  the  same 
amount ;  a  similar  system  of  stresses  acts  across  the  two  sets  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  yOs  and  xOy.  Each  of  the  two  latter  systems  of 
stress  is  reducible,  as  in  §  Iil7,  to  a  system  of  tangential  stresses 
parallel  to  the  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  Ox,  Oy,  and  the 
two  planes  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  O.t,  Os-  Therefore 
the  simple  traction,  or  elongating  stress,  acting  on  an  element  is 
reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  two  systems  of  shearing 
stresses  each  acting  on  the  element  as  already  explained  in  §  017. 

It  follows  that  any  system  of  stress  being  reducible  to  three 
simple  tractions  (positive  or  negative)  parallel  to  the  principal  axes, 
is  reducible  to  a  uniform  dilating  stress,  and  three  systems  of  shear- 
ing stress,  acting  parallel  to  the  three  pairs  of  planes  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  axes. 

Fig.  3(l.'(  shows  the  lines  along  which  an  axinl  section  ABCD  of  a 
portion  of  a  wire  changes  to  the  configuration  A'B'C'i)'.  The  lon^- 
tmiinal  extension  from  Ad  to  A'C",  and  the  lateral  contraction  from 
C!)  to  CD'  are  much  exaggerated,  and  are  far  from  being  in  the 
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proper  ratio.  But  the  dotted  lines  are  so  drawn  that  a  particle  on 
one  of  these  lineB  in  the  original  configuration  is  on  the  same  line  in 
another  position  in  the  other  configuration.  These  are  therefore 
lines  of  displacement  of  the  particles. 

619.  Bel&tions  between  Stresa  and  Strain. — We  have  now  to 
consider  the  relation h  between  stiees  and  stnun.  In  doing  so  we 
shall  suppose  that  there  are  no  energy  changes,  resulting  from  the 
application  of  stress  to  the  body,  which  are  not  exactly  t«ken  account 
of  when  the  work  dono  by  the  applied  forces,  and  the  change  of 
potential  energy  due  to  change  of  straia  configuration  of  the  elastic 
substance,  are  evaluated.  In  tbe  limited  disnisston  possible  here  we 
neglect  energy  changes  due  to  changes  oF  temperature  and  other 
variations  of  the  internal  state  of  the  body,  and  for  the^^e  reference 
must  be  made  to  treatises  on  Thermodynamics,  or  to  Part  II,  of  this 
work.  But,  provided  tbe  body  is  strained  either  at  constant  tem- 
perature, or  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  heat  enters  or  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  strained  substance  the  changes  of  potential  energy 
are  independent  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strain  oontignra- 
tions  imposed  on  the  body,  that  is,  the  work  spent  on  the  body  in  any 
change  depends  only  on  the  initial  and  fin^  configurations  of  the 
change.  There  is  thus  a  work  function  ir  which  expresses  in  terms 
of  the  strain  configurations  the  work  done  by  the  applied  forces  in 
carrying  the  substance  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
work  done  in  any  small  change  of  strain  of  any  type  taken  per  unit 
of  the  change  is  a  perfect  differential  of  a  function  of  the  co-ordinate 
or  co-ordinatee  expressing  the  strain  configumtioo. 

C^d.  Hooke'g  Law.  Strain  due  to  Simple  Traction.— We  thall 
endeavour  to  determine  on  certain  assumptions  the  nature  of  the 
(small)  strain  produced  by  any  type  of  stress  and  shall  assume  that 
different  stresses  or  elements  of  a  single  stress  are  independent  in 
the  sense  that  each  produces  its  own  effect  independently  of  the 
existence  of  the  others.  In  other  words  the  strain  will  be  taken  as 
proportional  to  the  existing  stt'ese.  That  this  was  approximately  the 
case  for  small  strains  of  a  certain  type  was  first  noticed  by  Kooke, 
and  the  proportionality  which  holds  between  small  strains  and  their 
corresponding  stresses  of  whatever  type  is  now  generally  referred  to 
as  Hooke's  Law. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  simple  traction  in  one  direction,  say  a 
stretching  force  applied  to  a  rod  or  wire  along  its  length,  does  not 
merely  produce  elongation,  but  also  causes  alteration  of  the  lateral 
dimensions  of  the  specimen  ;  but  that  an  isotropic  body  when  subject 
to  uniform  dilating  stress  suffers  no  change  of  shape,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  shearing  stress  changes  in  shape  without  alteration 
of  volume. 

621.  Limits  of  Elasticitr.  Perfect  Ela«ticil7.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  small  strains  is  applied  to  a  body  the  accumulated  strain  of 
any  type  may  cease  to  be  small,  and  be  no  longer  proportional  to  the 
total  stress  of  that  type  applied  to  it.  The  body  is  then  said  to  have 
been  strained  beyond  its  limits  of  elasticity  for  the  kind  of  strain 
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connidered.  The  lunita  for  all  bodies  are  exceedingly  narrow,  if 
indeed  in  Btrictneas  the  law  is  fulfilled  for  any  strain  however  small. 
We  shall  later  consider  leaults  as  to  elastic  limits  in  particular 
cases. 

A  body  is  s^d  to  be  perfectly  elastic  at  constant  temperature  for 
strain  of  any  type  whatever,  whether  change  of  volume  or  change  of 
shape  or  any  detitiite  combination  of  these,  when,  if  a  succession  of 
increments  of  stmin  be  slowly  applied  by  a  succession  of  increments 
of  stress  until  a  final  configuration  is  reached,  and  these  increments 
of  stress  lire  removed  in  the  reverse  order,  the  successive  increments 
of  strain  are  also  removed  in  the  reverse  order.  In  other  words,  the 
substance  has  perfect  elasticity  of  the  kind  considered  if  the  con- 
figuration corresponding  to  any  value  of  the  strese  is  the  same  in  this 
cycle  of  operations  when  the  stress  is  being  applied  and  when  it  is 
being  removed.  When  this  is  the  case  the  work  done  on  the  body 
by  applied  force«  in  producing  the  strsin  is  eaactlyequal  to  the  work 
done  by  the  body  against  external  forces  in  returning  to  the  original 
configuration.  We  pliall  find  that  a  balance  of  work  is  spent  on  an 
imperfectly  elastic  body  when  it  is  put  through  a  cycle  of  change^', 
and  shall  show  how  it  is  to  be  graphically  estimated. 

G22.  Work  done  in  Strain.— We  might,  following  a  process  due 
to  Green,  write  down  an  expression  for  the  work  done  in  any  small 
displacement  of  the  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  its  surface  and  the 
body-forces,  and  transform  this  expression  into  another  in  terms  of 
the  internal  stresses  to  which  these  applied  forces  give  rise,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  result  that  if  e,f,  g,  'is^,  ^«,,  2«j,  or  as  we  shall 
write  them  e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  c,  be  the  elongations  and  simple  shears 
specified  above,  we  should  obtain  for  the  work  done  in  increasing 
these  by  amounts  de,  df,  dg,  da,  di>,  dc, 

dfV=/{Pde  +  Qdf+Edi/  +  Sda  +  Tdb+  rdc)dn,  (;"i2) 

where  dSia  an  element  of  volume  and  the  integral  is  taken  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  tbe  body.  The  work  done  per  unit  volume 
is  thus 

Pde  +  Qd/+  Rdg  ■\-Sda+Tdh+  Vdc. 

P,  Q,  R  thus  correspond  to  the  elongation  strains  de,  df,  dg,  and 
H,  T,  U  to  the  shearing  strains  da,  db,  de  in  the  sense  that  the  work 
duo  to  each  stress  is  the  product  of  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  its 
own  type  produced.  We  shall  take  these  results  for  granted  at 
present. 

Assuming,  then,  the  result  that  IT  is  a  function  of  the  strain 
co-ordinates  e,  f,  g,  a,  h,  c  only,  we  have  under  the  condition  stated, 
namely,  either  that  the  temperature  is  constant,  or  that  no  heat 
enters  or  leaves  any  part  of  the  body, 

.811-  n.air  ,.8»'  .,.8Jf  T.i'i;  r.SZ.    (53) 


dy'        3»'        0^'        (5c' 
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6^3.  Uodoli  of  Elasticitr  of  an  iBotropic  Body.  Totmg'B 
Uodnlns. — We  detine  tno  piincipal  moduli  or  constants  of  elas- 
ticity, the  bulk  modulue,  and  the  modulus  of  rigidity.  In  each  case 
the  modulus  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  tho  applied  stress  of  the 
proper  type  to  the  (small)  entrain  produced  by  it.  We  shall  denote 
the  bulk  modiiluB  by  k,  the  rigidity  modulus  by  n. 

Besides  these  we  liave  also  Young's  modulus,  or  the  modulus  for 
simple  longitudinal  stress,  and  the  modulus  for  simple  longitudinal 
strain.  Each  of  these  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  longitudiBal 
stress  to  the  (small)  unital  elongation  produced  by  it,  but  the  former 
is  taken  irrespectively  of  change  of  lateral  diaiensions,  the  latter 
irrespectively  of  any  lateral  stress  imposed  to  ensure  the  preventioD 
of  change  of  lateral  dimensions.  We  shall  denote  them  by  E  and  E" 
respectively  and  shall  presently  find  expressions  for  them  in  terms 
of  it  and  n. 

(124.  Stress-Strain  liquations.  Detennination  of  Oo-effidents. 
— We  assume  that  the  principal  axes  of  stresu  and  the  prindpal  axes 
of  strain  in  the  body  coincide  and  81*6  drawn  from  the  origin  O  at 
which  the  state  of  the  body  is  considered.  The  principal  strains  are 
denoted  by  e,  f,  g  and  the  principal  stresses  by  /*,  Q,  S.  In  accord- 
ance with  what  haa  been  stated  above  each  stress  must  he  a  linear 
function  of  the  strains.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  one  equation  for  the 
stress  1',  say,  the  strains/,  (/  which  are  in  the  two  directions  at  right 
angles  to  P,  must  appear  with  the  Kame  co-efficient  of  proportiuuality, 
since  the  body  is  isotropic.  The  strain  e  will,  however,  have  a 
different  co-efficient.  Similarly  the  other  principal  stresses  are 
related  to  the  strains.     Hence  we  write 

(?-x(e+/+i,)+^/  [     (r,4) 

Ji=\{e +/+(,)  +  ,.</,  J 

where  X  and  n  are  constants. 

We  can  determine  X  and  n  in  teims  of  k  and  h  as  follows. 
First  let  P=Q  =  S,  then  clearly  e  =/=  g.     But  (5i)  give  by  addition 

7'  =  (3X  +  ^)e,  0T?t\  +  ii  =  Pje. 

Xow  the  strain  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  dilatation  of  amount 
^  =  e+f+g  =  'ie.     But  if  A  be  the  bulk  modulus,  k=Pji^,  so  that 

X  +  J^-t  (5.5) 

Again,  \iA  F=  -  Q,  and  if  =  0,  then  by  (54)  we  have 
P  -  (X  +  f).  +  X(/+ j)  -  -  (X  +  ,)/- X(.  +  j), 
(X  +  ,),  +  x(.+/)-0. 

The  stress  applied  in  this  case  is  a  sbeai'ing  stress  of  amount  P,  and 
we  assume  that  the  strain  is  a  shear  having  the  same  axis  and  of 
itmount  PJH  where  n  is  the  ligidity  modulue.     But  as  has  been 
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fihown alxive  (§  (ilH))the  ^hearis  iiumericilly  eqiia]  to  twice  the  iinital 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  P  or  twice  the  contraction  in  the 
(lirectioD  of  Q.  Hence  l'JH  =  'ie=  -'if,  and  t=  -f.  This  by  the 
relation  {X  +  ;i)tf  +  X  («  H-^")  =  0  gives  j?  =  0,  which  agrees  with  the 
Kiippoeition  as  to  strain.  Hence  the  equation  /'  =  (X  +  ^)e  +  X  {/+?) 
becomes  /*  =  (x  +  ^)«-X«  =  ^e.  Hence,  since  Pj'2e  =  n,  we  have 
11=211.     Substituting  in  (riTi)  we  find  that  this  gives 

».t-5„.  (50) 

Equations  (.j4)  oaf  now  be  wntten 

'^  =  X  («+/+■?)  +  :>»/  [      (57) 

H  =  \{e+f+g)+iny,  ) 

where  X  has  the  value  k  -  §». 

6-25.  EzpreBBion  of  Tonng's  Hodnlns  in  Tenns  of  BnlUtfodnlns 
and  Bisidity  Modulus.  Folaaon's  Ratio.— Now  consider  the  case  of 
simple  longitudinal  stress,     liy  ifii)  we  have  since  Q  =  R  =  i.\, 

P^\{e+/+!/)+-2,ie 
0  =  x(e+/+j,)  +  2»/ 
{l  =  -K{«+/+<j)  +  -2„y, 

so  that/=</,  i;nd/=  -  ieX/{X  +  )0-     Hence  P  =  e»{i\  +  ->n)l{\  +  7i). 
But  if  ^  be  Young's  modulus  E  =  Pje,  and,  therefore, 

by  the  value  i-^n  of  X.  Thus  Youngs  modulus  is  a  composite 
modulus  involving  both  the  pi-incipal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body. 

Tbe  ratio  ^X/{X4-)i)  of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  lateral  con- 
tractiou  to  the  longitudinal  e}:t.et)sion  is  known  as  PoUboh's  ratio. 
We  shall  denote  it  by  ij,  and  write  for  reference 

The  modulus  of  simple  longitudinal  strain  «  is  obtained  from 

(.">7)  by  putting/=(/  =  0,  so  that 

/'  =  (X  +  :.'«)e  =  (A  +  »« 

Thus 

/;'=A-H>.  ((11) 

The  stress  requii'ed  to  prevent  lateral  contraction  is  thus  a 
traction  in  each  of  the  directions  perpendicular  to  tlie  extension  of 
amount  (A-jw)*  or  P(h-  '^ii)j{k  +  ^fii). 
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*C>'2(i.  Ezpregflion  of  Oeiieral  StrsBses  in  Teinu  of  Ptincv^ 
atresaoB.— The  values  of  the  Btresses  of  the  system  P,  Q,  S,  S,  T,  U 
can  be  found  by  the  fonnulte  of  transformation  (41)'),  (50')  from  the 
pnncipal  streei-e8,  which  we  now  denote  for  distinction  by  P,  Q',  Jf. 
The  principal  strains  («',  f,  g,  say)  are  also  trfinsformed  by  similar 
fonuulse  to  the  system  e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  c.  Hence,  if  the  reader  will  go 
Ibrough  the  process,  writing  down  the  values  of  P,  &e.,  in  terms 
of  i*",  Ac,  by  (49)  above  (for  example,  P  =  FL' +  Q'l,' +  S'l,^)  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  P",  Q',  K  from  (57),  and  taking  account  of 
the  ap^ication  of  (40)  and  (5(1)  to  the  transformation  of  strain  as 
Btotedtn  §  C16,  and  theinvarianceof  e'+Z+y',  he  will  find 

.S  =  «o,  T^nb,   U-iui,  i       ^'  ' 

where  a  denotes  the  dilatation  3M/3a^  +  3i'/3y  +  3io/33{  =  «+/+y). 

*0:!7.  EiinatioiiB  of  Motion  of  ui  Elastic  Body. — Substituting  in 
these  dv-jox  fore,  etc.,  c)»'V3y  +  3v/()a  for  a,  Ac,  we  obtain  values  cf 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V  for  use  in  the  transformation  of  (31)  to  equations 
in  terms  of  the  displacements  u,  v,  ir.  If  then  v'  denote  the  operator 
!r!?!-''' -t- (f/d!/"  +  firjS^^  the  equations  of  small  motions  become 

HVV  +(X  +  n)5^  +  pI'  =?*■  (<!3) 

'a* 

which  become  the  equations  of  e<|Utlibrium  when  »',  r,  »/■  are  put 
equal  to  zei-o.  By  inti-oducJng  the  i-otations  »„  H„  »,  the  reader 
may  convert  them  into 

(X  +  2»)?'-2„(|-«.-'l".)+p.r.p«,  (63-) 

with  two  similar  equations  for  it,  ir. 

From  the  latter  form  of  the  equations  it  is  clear  that  if  the  strain 
be  without  rotation  the  equations  are  of  the  comparatively  simple 

(X  +  2w)'^^+pA'=pi;,  (04) 

with  two  similar  equations  in  y  and  s. 

(i2K.  Lonfitndinal  Stiain  without  Change  of  Latoral  DimsnsionB. 
— It  will  be  evident  that  if  a  narrow  straight  or  conical  bar  of  the 
matei'ial  is  subjected  to  extension  along  the  axis  of  the  rod  or  along 
lines  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  while  the  lateral  boundary 
s  unchanged,  that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  longitudinal  exten- 
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sion  without  lateral  contraction,  there  is  no  rotation.  The  etjuations 
of  email  motions  just  written  are  then  obvious,  for  the  case  at  least 
of  a  straight  bar  of  uniform  croes-saction.  For  consider  the  nnrrow 
straight  ^r,  and  let  its  length  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x. 
There  is  no  motion  of  any  particle  in  the  direction  of  y  or  s,  and 
the  extension  along  x  gives  a  pure  dilatation.  The  strain  at  the 
centre  of  a  slice  perpendicular  to  x  and  of  length  dx  being  A,  the 
strain  at  the  right-  or  the  left-hand  ttoAoi  ihaAxooia  &±\Z&j^x<le, 
according  as  the  pottitive  or  negative  sign  is  taken.  Since  the 
modulus  of  simple  longitudipal  strain  is  X-|-2n  =  (^  +  4^),  the  force 
(traction)  per  unit  area  applied  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  bar  farther  to  the  left  is 

(X-H2w)(i-ja4/Sa!.<&), 

and  that  applied  to  the  other  end  by  the  matter  of  the  bar  to  the 
right  is  (t.-\'^n'^&  +  ^iiiij^x.dx)eo  that  there  is  a  balance  of  traction 
to  the  right  of  i\  +  in)c^j(ix.dx,  B,tiA  if  7  be  the  cross-section  the 
total  force  to  the  right  on  the  dement  is  [X  +  'in'ji^&lfjx.irdx.  But 
the  body-force  per  unit  mass  towards  the  right  along  x  being  X, 
there  is  a  total  force  towards  the  right  of  amount  Xpadx,  since  padx 
is  the  mass  of  the  element.  The  sum  of  these  two  forces  must  be 
equal  to  padxU  if  there  is  acceleration  of  the  element,  or  to  zero 
if  there  is  equilibrium,  so  that  we  have 

(X  +  ».,)»^+,.l-.p5.  (65) 

In  this  esse  it  is  to  be  obsurved  4  =  (lii /9jt. 

G2'J.  Badi&l  Strain. — In  the  other  case  of  radial  strain  of  a 
narrow  cone  we  take  a  slice  contained  between  two  spherical  surfaces 
of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr  described  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  centre. 
This  slice  is  we  suppose  displaced  outwards  a  distance  w,  and  the 
radial  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  element  ia  therefore  di«/Sr.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  strain  at  that  point.  There  are  two  tangential  strains 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  radius,  each  of  amount  injr, 
so  that  the  dilatation,  is  ^wj^T  +  'iwjr.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  slice  of  thickness  dr,  subjected  at  its  centre  to  a 
radial  displacement  tc.  The  radial  displacement  at  the  inner  face  is 
10  -  ^^ivfar.dr,  and  at  the  outer  face  it  is  w  +  ^^w/Qr-dr.  The  outer 
face  is  therefore  displaced  relatively  to  the  inner  through  a  distance 
(}KJiJr.dr,ao  that  the  thickness  of  the  slice  has  become  dr  +  ^wlSr.dr. 
But  the  cross-section  of  the  slice  has  been  increased  by  its  transfer- 
ence along  the  axis  of  the  cone  through  the  distance  w  in  the  ratio  of 
(r  + toy  to  T^,  that  Is  in  the  ratio  of  {1  +  iwjr)  to  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  new  volume  of  the  element  to  the  old  volume  is 
(1  ■t-3io/3»-Xl-l-2w/T-)/l,  so  that  the  unital  increase  of  volume  is 
(l-t-Sw/ar)  (l+i!w/'-)-l=3!*--/ar  +  2w/j-,8incewis  small.  This  is 
the  dilatation.  Hence  by  equation  (64),  taking  r  in  the  direction  of  z, 
we  have  since  the  rotations  are  manifestly  zero 
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(X  +  2,0l(^,"'  +  2!^)+p^  =  p,c,  (fit!) 

where  Z  is  the  body  force  outwards  per  unit  of  mass  at  the  centra  of 
the  element.  If  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium  ih  =  0,  and  \t& 
have 

(X  +  2,0|.(|'J+2'^"')  +  pZ=O.  (07) 

630.  Strain  in  Spherical  Shell  under  given  Intem&l  and  External 

Pressnras, — A  very  iinportant  ca.«e  of  ttiit>  equation  in  that  in  which 
^=(1,  that  id  in  which  &  substance  not  acted  upon  by  body-forces  is 
subjected  to  radial  strain  aod  the  accompanying  tangential  strains. 
Thiri  is  tiie  case,  for  example,  of  .in  inotropic  spherical  shell  subjected 
to  pressure  applied  to  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  In  this  case  the 
differential  ec|uation  fulfilled  by  the  radial  displacement  is 

/;.l|"  +  -'^°)-n-  (6«) 

The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 


Avhere  .1  and  Ji  are  constants.     This  gives 

and  therefore  by  (57)  the  radial  stress 

/f  =  X(  i"^  +  -J-  )  +  -Jn ':;'^  =  (:iX  +  ■2v)A  -  4«^,  (70) 

and  the  tangential  stress 

l'  =  \{^:'!l+2'^)  +  -2n''^^{}\X+iu)A  +  -2u^.  (71) 

Let  the  external  and  internal  radii  be  i-,,  r^,  the  external  and 
internal  pressures  ji„  p^  respectively ;  then  for  the  determination  of 
A  and  B  we  have 

p,=  -{n\  +  -J»)A+4,>^^ 

and,  therefore. 
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Hence  the  radial  displacemeot  at  distance  r  fixtm.  the  centre  is 
„.  ^       '•       J"  }>«^''iW  +  I':  z  P>     O'/     '  1 
Toe  radial  strain  is 

The  tangential  Btrain  tc/r  is  at  once  given  by  (7  ^)- 

These  results  will  be  of  service  in  the  discussion  of  eome  results 
of  Regnault  and  others  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  with  which 
we  shall  deal  in  vol.  ii." 

i>ai.  Cylindrical  Boiler.  Stiffening  of  Flexible  Tabe  by  Hydro- 
static nressnre. — Now  consider  a  tube  bounded  by  co-asia.1  right 
cylindrical  surfaces  and  ilat  or  round  ends.  Let  the  internal 
radius  of  the  cylinder  be  r,,  the  external  radius  r^  the  internal 
pressure  p^,  the  external  pressure  p,.  Further,  suppose,  what 
is  approsimately  the  case  in  practice,  tlit.t  the  pull  Tr\p„r^  -  p,r') 
applied  by  the  pressures  on  each  end  to  the  walls  of  the  tube 
is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 

cross-section  so  that  its  amount  per  Fiq.  304. 

unit  area  is  {p„r^'  -  p,r,')/ir,-  -  r„'). 
Let  then  H  be  the  radial  stress  (a£ 
before  supposed  to  be  numerically 
positive  when  a  traction),  T  the 
circumferential  stress  or  "  hoop- 
stress  "as  it  is  frequently  called, 
and  P  the  longitudinal  traction, 
all  taken  at  a  point  in  the  wall  of 
the  tube  at  distance  r  from  the 
axis.     Consider  the  etjuilibrium  of 

an  element  (Fig.  304)  bounded  bytwo  co-axial  surfaces  of  radii  r-  ^ilr, 
r  +  ^dr,  two  radial  planes  from  the  asis  .il  at  an  angle  d6,  and  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  unit  distance  apart.  The  inward 
radial  force  on  the  inner  curved  surface  of  the  element  is 

lirdO  -  ^d{R7-)dr.dr.>-dd, 
and  the  outward  radial  force  on  the  other  curved  face  is 

Erd  e  +  ^d{Er)ldr.dr.rde, 
so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  outward  force  of  amount  d(Rr)/dr.drd8. 
The  hoop-stress  gives  (§  20.^)  an  inward  force  of  amount  Tdrjr.rde, 
OP  Tdrdd.     Hence  for  equilibrium  we  have  the  condition 

^iM=T.  (74) 

dr 

'  The  problam  of  the  strain  of  a  solid  sphere  under  its  own  (-ravitatlon  is 
Important  In  connection  with  terrestrial  physics,  and  li  easily  solved.  The 
Tewler  maj  consult  Professor  Lore's  Treatise,  vol.  i.  r.  219. 
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If  w  denote  an  before  the  mdial  displncement,  the  radial  and 
tiLQgeDtial  strains  are  3ic/o»-  and  irjr  respectively.  Let  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  be  g.  Then  the  equations  (hi)  connecting  the  strains 
and  stresses  maj'  be  written 


''  =  ^5^+"+^)  +  ^"^^ 


/'  =  X('''%'"+y)  +  2My. 


(;:.) 


The  value  of  /'  i»  assigned  and  therefore  we  have  from  the  third 
ei|uatioa 

where  '/  is  the  constant,  I'j{\  +  in).  Using  this  value  of  y  in  the 
first  and  secoail  of  (7-"))  and  substituting  from  these  in  (74)  we  obtain 
easily  the  condition  r(c".v'c'*"+ "'/'■)/?'''""'  *"■ 


where  c  is  a  constant.     This  equatior 


(1^) 


where  e  is  another  constant. 

At  the  inner  surface  r=)-,  and  -7?=^o,  at  the  miter  surface  r=r. 
iuid  -  R  =  Py  Substituting  these  values  of  r,  R  [with  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  in  given  by  (78)]  in  succession  in  the  first  of  (7.'i) 
we  obtain  two  equations  to  determine  c,  e'.  The  reader,  remembering 
that  'A\  +  'Iii  =  -ik  and  P  =  (pe^t  "  PC'i)^^'  ~  '''»)<  "^"y  verify  that 

,.^  '  /'on'-;',^'     .'^  '    IK,- 1\, .-,-■. 
!!i    r,'  -  r,'    '     '      hi  r,'  -  /•„•  "   '  ' 

Hence  (7H)  gives 

'    l\T,i  -  )'i''i'     .     '     7'ii  -  Ih     I    I '  /-i.i 

"=,'"",-_.    ''  +  .r'-r"_    i''"'"i    '  ''  ' 

«nd  therefore 

(""■_   1    J'n'V - Px^' _   '     J'*-P,r'r'^  (snl 

.>     ;!i     I-,'-, -J'     ■2Hr,'-rJ  "V"  ^     ' 

"■=   ^    P^Zlf'^   '     ''•'-Pi  r„V,'^  (s]) 
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The  strain  in  the  wall  therefore  consists  of  n  uniform  dilatation 
of  amouat  {p^^ -p,r^)/k{rj' ~r^'),  Aod  a  sheai'  in  each  cro^-section 
of  the  tube  of  amount  (Po  ~i'i)''o'''iV"('"i'~0'^-  "^^^  dilatation 
will  be  negative,  that  is,  there  will  be  a  contraction  of  the  substance 
of  the  wall  if  p^ri'p:^^r^.  Thus  if  p^^p^  there  will  be  voluminal 
contraction  in  every  part  of  the  walls.  If  there  be  only  internal 
pre^ure  the  volume  strain  is  everywhere  a  dilatation. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  great  in  comparison  with  the 
internal  radius,  and  the  pressure  is  wholly  internal,  the  shear  at  the 
inner  surface  is  pjn.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  yielding  to  this  shear  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  making  the  tube  of  very  small 
bore  or  very  thick. 

Equation  (75)  gives  for  p,  =  0,  T-p^;{\+r{jr)l{r,-'r;-),'e. 
tension.  Hence  the  tube  may  be  strengthened  tO  resist  iniernai 
pi-essure  by  hoops  shrunk  round  it  so  as  to  place  it  under  circum- 
ferential thrust.  Internal  pressure  produces  relief  of  the  inner  tube 
from  this  strain  and  tends  to  stretch  the  outer  parts.  The  strength 
of  guns  to  resist  bursting  is  increased  in  this  way. 

For  the  radial  strain  we  have,  if  there  be  no  external  pressui«, 

and  if  there  be  no  internal  pressure, 

For  moHtgubfitancesX:  is  greater  than  »,  and  therefore  I/3i  •-  Ij'Jn; 
and  thei-efoi-e,  BS7-  <  r^,  thevnlue  of  (1"'/(')'' for  zero  external  pressure  is 
always  negative,  that  is,  tht^re  is  hUvhvs  in  that  case  radial  conti-action. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  no  iiiteriDil  piessuro  and  the  wall  be 
thick  enough,  we  may  have  rd'/i-^  ^  -Jii/'^k,  and  the  radial  strain,  out- 
side the  cylinder  of  radius  r^^^i/^ji,  isn  contractioD,ftiid  at  all  points 
within  this  cylinder  is  an  extension.  If,  however,  tho  whU  be  not 
thick  enough  the  radial  strain  is  a  contraction  at  all  pointti. 

For  steel  k  is  about  15(>()  x  10'  dyoei*  per  square  centimetre,  or 
22  X  Ml"  pounds  per  squaie  inch,  n  is  73(1  x  1(1^  dynes  per  square 
centimetre,  or  lO'C  x  HI"  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus, '^k/2n  for 
steel  is  roughly  equal  to  3.    For  flmt  glass  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  2- fl. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  stiffness  could  be 
given  to  an  otherwise  flexible  tube  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  it.  Thus  if  a  tube  of  circular  section  were  closed  at  the  ends 
and  internal  pressure  p  were  applied  an  extension  of  amount 
/w„'/3i(r,'  -  r„')  would  be  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  tube.  If  then  care  were  taken  to  keep  the  tube  always  under 
tension  it  might  be  used  as  a  stnit  to  support  applied  thrust.  Also 
the  tube  would  resist  bending  if  the  resulting  compression  were  not 
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so  great  as  to  overcume  the  extension  due  to  the  internal  pressui-e. 
The  stifi'ness  of  the  inflated  tyre  of  a  bicycle  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
has  been  suggested  (see  Perry's  Applied  Jfechanics,  p.  472),  by  Pro- 
fessor fitzGeraid,  that  easily  portable  supports  for  militaiy  bridges 
and  other  structures  could  be  made  by  utilising  these  piinciples. 

CiHi.  Torsion  of  a  Oylindrical  Bod.~It  will  be  seen  without 
difficulty  that  a  pure  sbeuring  strain  may  he  given  to  n  cube,  as  indi- 
cated in  §  ^4ii  nbove,  by  displacing  a  set  of  planes  of  a  cubic  portion 
of  the  material  parallel  to  one  set  of  four  edges  of  the  cube  through 
spaces  proportional  to  their  perpendicular  distances  from  one  of  the 
two  terminal  planes.  One  diagonal  is  increased  in  length,  the  other 
diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  measure  of  the  shear,  and 
they  remain  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  only  diytinction 
between  this  and  the  shear  described  in  §  600  lies  in  thp  fact  that 
the  diagonals  are  changed  in  position,  being  turned  round  through 
the  small  angles  ACA'  or  BDff. 

To  every  part  of  a  right  cylindrical  rod  of  material  which  has  elastio 
properties  the  same  in  all  directions  at  righ.t  angles  to  the  length 
strain  of  this  kind  may  be  imagined  given  in  the  following  manner. 
I^et  the  ends  of  the  rod  be  mude  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
and  cover  each  of  them  by  a  rigid  plate  cemented  firmly  over  the 
whole  end  surface  by  unyieldinK  cement.  Then,  keeping  the  rod 
straight,  say  by  suspending  it  vertically,  and  keeping  one  end  platfi 
lized,  turn  the  other  plate  about  the  iixis  of  the  rod  through  any 
ang!e  B.  Every  cross-section  will  be  turned  in  its  own  plane  through 
an  angle  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  fixed  end,  and  there 
'will  he  the  same  distribution  of  vhear  throughout  the  rod. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  shear  would  not  be  convenient  in 
practice.  In  general  a  cross-bar  is  soldered  or  clamped  firmly  to  one 
end  of  the  rod,  while  the  other  is  iield  fixed  by  being  soldered  or 
clamped  to  a  fixed  support.  The  cross-bar  in  then  rotated  and  the 
rod  is  subjected  to  shear,  which,  though  certainly  not  uniform  very 
near  to  either  fastening,  is  uniformly  distributed  through  the  ra-st  of 
the  rod,  and  may  in  practice,  if  the  rod  is  long, be  taken  without  serious 
error  as  uniform  throtighoiit  the  portion  between  the  fastenings. 

U3.1.  Shear  in  Orosa-Section  of  a  Bod — We  shall  now  investi- 
gate the  distribution  of  the  sheai'  over  each  cross- sectioii.  It  is  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  rod  is  either  solid  with  a  circular 
cylindrical  boundary,  or  is  a  tube  boundeil  by  tivo  coaxial  cylin- 
drical surface!*.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  rod  be  of  uniform  elastic 
materia)  the  strain  must  be  uniformly  distributed,  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  equilibrium.  For  if  at  any  cross-section  the  strain 
were  different  from  what  it  is  at  another,  the  stress  applied  at 
one  of  these  to  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  them  by  the  matter 
beyond  the  ci-oes -section,  would  not  be  balanced  by  the  stress  applied 
at  the  other  end  in  the  same  way.  The  angle  through  which  any 
cross-section  has  been  turned  about  the  axes  i-etatively  to  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance  from  it  on  either  side  is  therefore  8/1  if  /  be 
the  length  of  the  I'od.     This  is  called  the  lirist  of  the  rod. 
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OjQsider  two  concentric  circles,  of  radii  r  and  r  +  dr,  dejcribad 
in  a  chosen  crojs-section  from  the  intoNection  of  the  axis  with  it  as 
centre.  The  rodiu*!  to  a  point  /*  ot  a  cross-eection  (Fig.  30a)  baa 
been  turned  to  I?,  so  that  angle  POQ  =  6.  Henoe  the  angle  through 
which  a  radius  to  P  has  been  turned  relatively  to  the  croes-eection 
at  distance  til  ie  6dl/l.  The  distance  through  which  P  has  been 
moved  parallel  to  the  cross-section  at  dis- 
tance dl  is  thus  rddl/l,  and  the  angle  which  Fio.  305. 
a  line  through  P,  formerly  parallel  to  the 
axis,  now  makes  with  the  axis  is  rBjl.  This 
is  the  measure  of  the  shear  which  has  been 
giv^n  to  the  small  approximate  parallelepiped 
bounded  by  the  two  cross-sections  at  distance 
apart  dl,  the  two  ladial  planes  at  distance 
rdifr  =  rt)dllt  apart  on  the  circle  of  radins  r, 
and  the  two  coaxial  cylindrical  surfaces  of 
radii  r  and  r  +  dr.  The  shear  at  any  point 
in  the  cross-section  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  tbe  point  from  the  axis. 
This  fact  is  important,  as  a  rod  may  be  sub- 
jected to  so  great  a  twist  that  the  surface  is 
strained  beyond  its  elastic  limits,  while  the 
strain  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
internal  substance  is  well  within  these  limits. 

634.  loraioiial  Strains  and  Stresses.— To 
obtain  the  components  of  displacement  let 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  drawn  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  The  displacements  u,  v,  w 
along  these  axes  due  to  thetwiste//(orr)areM=  -yzr,v  =  xzT,w  =  Q. 
Hence  the  strains  e,  f,  g,  that  is,  3m/3x,  Sv/Sy,  d^ld^  in*  all  zero. 
Also 

By  (02)  the  stresses  are 


(«5) 


/■-(J.^.O,.?. 


cr,  T=  -n'jT,  r=0. 


(80) 


To  find  the  stresseson  any  element  supposed  subjected  to  uniform 
twist,  instead  of  the  element  referred  to  in  last  section,  imagine  a 
email  parallelepiped  of  the  substance  one  edge  of  which  is  dx,  another 
dy,  and  the  third  dz,  the  three  edges  being  drawn  parallel  to  the 
axes  from  the  point  x,  y,  z.  By  Fig.  800,  ^  is  (1)  a  tangential  stress 
acting  on  the  strained  matter  parallel  to  the  axis  Oy,  and  distributed 
over  those  faces  ot  the  element  which  are  parallel  to  the  plane  yOi: 
and  (2)  is  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  the  axis  Oz,  and  distributed 
over  the  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  xOz.  Similarly,  T  is  (1)  a  tan- 
gential stress  parallel  to  Oz  and  distributed  over  the  pair  of  faces 
parallel  to  the  plane  yOz,  and  (2)  a  tangential  stress  parallel  to  Ox 
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and  distributed  over  the  faces  parallel  to  xOy.  Of  course  the  forces 
OQ  opposite  faces  are  oppositely  directed  as  shown  in  Fig.  300,  They 
ore  required  to  hold  the  matter  ia  the  state  of  strain,  and  are  applied 
by  the  matter  ext«rnal  to  the  element,  except  at  the  bounding  surface, 
where  they  are  applied  from  without  by  external  bodies. 

Consider  the  stress  at  the  element  across  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  £,  and  so  situated  that  its  normal  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  X.  The  direction  cosines  of  such  a  plane  are  cosa,  sino,  0. 
Hence  by  equation  (32) 

/'=0,  tf  =  0,  /Z'=rco8a  +  i^sino=  -iir(i/008a-!eBina).      («7) 

The  only  stress  is  therefore  a  shearing  stress  in  the  plane  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  e. 

If  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  free  from  applied 
stress  we  must  have  i/cosa -i^sina  =0,  that  is  the  normal  to  the 
surface  must  pass  through  the  axis  of  z.  The  cylinder,  therefore,  to 
be  in  equilibrium  under  pure  torsion  without  tangential  stress  applied 
to  the  lateral  surface  must  be  of  circular  section, 

G35.  Moment  of  Tangential  Stresses  in  OroBB-Section  About  Axis. 
Torsional  Vibrations. ^The  tangential  stress  then  required  for  thiK 
shear  in  the  case  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  is  nrO/l,  and  this  is 
the  tangential  stress  exerted  across  any  cross-section.  Its  direction 
at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius.  This  tangential  strees 
gives  a  total  tangential  force  exerted  on  one  face  of  the  element  re- 
ferred to  in  §  633  of  nrQdr  rdiji/l,  or  nr'drd4.0/l,  and  the  moment 
of  the  force  about  the  axis  is  nr*drdf.djl.  The  moment  aboat  the 
axis  of  the  wire  of  the  tangential  stresses  exerted  on  the  elements 
of  the  ring  between  the  two  circles  of  radii  r  and  r  +  dria  therefore 
Srnt'drBjl,  and  the  total  moment  for  the  cross-section  is  ■mr*8/2i. 

This  is  the  moment,  over  each  cross-section,  of  the  internal  forces 
tending  to  bring  the  rod  back  toward  its  unstrained  state.  If  the 
rod  be  suspended  vertically,  and  a  cross-bar,  or  better,  a  massive 
cylinder  coaxial  with  the  wire,  be  attached  rigidly  at  its  lower  end, 
and  the  lower  end  with  the  attached  bar  or  cyhnder  be  turned  rela- 
tively to  the  upper  end  through  an  angle  0,  the  total  moment  of  the 
forces  acting  so  as  to  send  the  cylinder  back  towards  the  original 
position  is  TT  nr*  0/21.  If  the  system  is  left  to  itself  the  wire  will  untwist, 
the  cvlinder  will  receive  angular  acceleration  until  the  couple  upon  it 
due  to  twist  has  vanished,  and  will  continue  then  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  until  stopped  by  the  reverse  acceleration  due  to  the 
growing  up  of  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  it  will  return, 
and  so  on,  and  vibrations  in  a  definite  period  will  lie  performed. 

To  simplify  the  problem  we  might  suppose  that  the  motion  in  so 
slow  that  the  wire  has  throughout  the  same  twist  at  each  instant. 
In  strictness  we  have  to  consider  a  wave  of  change  of  twist  continually 
running  up  the  wire  and  returning  after  reflection  nt  the  fixed  end, 
so  that  the  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  stationary  tordonal  vibration. 
We  can  discuss  this  point  only  very  briefly. 
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Consider  two  crosB-septions  at  distance  dx'  apart  and  distance  s 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  rod.  Iiet  the  twist  at  the  lower  cross- 
section  be  3  fl/8«';  then  that  at  the  upper  section  is89/33'  +  o^S/3s'2.ii:'. 
Hence  the  resultant  couple  on  the  portion  of  the  rod  between  the 
cross-sections  ia  by  what  we  haveseeoabovei7rMr*3^9/9*'*.(ii'.  And, 
since  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  is 
rr'pr^ds'l2(  =  jrr*pik:'/2),  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  slice  is  ^rpr^di'ffOlSt'.  B5  equating  this  to  the  couple  we 
get  the  equation  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsion  along  the  wire, 


a^_«a^e 


m 


The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire  is  thus  ^iifp.  This  result  is  important ;  and  the  reader  may 
note  here  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a  wave  of  shearing  strain  is 
always  equal  to  the  square  rout  of  the  ratio  of  the  rigidity  modulus 
to  the  density  of  the  material. 

Now,  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  vibrator  attached  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  wire  and  A  its  radius  of  gyration.  The  rate  of  change  of 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  vibrator  at  any  instant,  that  ifl 
Mkr^dj^e,  must  be  equal  to  the  couple  at  the  lower  end  due  to  the 
twist  existing  there.     Thus 

dl'     '        d« 
for  s'  =  0.     Also  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  where  ;'  =■  I, 


Theee  two  conditions  with  (KH)  give  the  motion  of  the  wire  and 
vibrator.     Assume  as  at  §  i)?!!  above 

ft  =  ( Jcofu's' +  Jsin-a' jco8(mi  +  e) 

to  be  a  solution  of  (8ft),  so  that  each  cross-section  of  the  wire  (and 
the  vibrator  at  the  lower  end)  oscillates  in  simple  harmomc  motion 
in  period  2  w/nt.  The  value  of  c  is  easily  seen  to  be  ^njp  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  torsional  displacement  along 
the  wire.     The  two  terminal  conditions  give 

A=  -  — ""^  ,B,  and  J-  -Stan-?, 
'IcMirm,  c 

and  therefore  for  m(='i ttJT)  we  have  the  equation 


If  Mk'  be  very  great  mljc  will  be  very  small,  and  we  may  write 
iaamlje  =  mllc.  Hence,  since  Ajh=  -  {fiatnljc)l{casmlje),  the  solu- 
tion becomes,  ff  being  another  constant, 
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e=B'siD'?(;-i')cos(m(+o. 

=  £''"(/  -  z  )coe<m<  +  .)  (90) 

since  mljc  k  small.  Hence  it  follows  that  for  any  giveo  value  of  t 
the  angle  through'which  a  cross-sectioD  is  turned  relatively  to  the 
upper  end  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  croee-section  from 
that  end,  that  is,  the  twist  is  uniform  at  each  instant  during  the 
oscillation.  The  length  of  the  wire  in  fact  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  stationarywave,  of  which  the  fixed  end  is  a  node.  Putting 
m//o  for  tan  mi/e  we  get  from  {89)  4  ff '^/r*  =  fl- r*ii/2 J/A^,  since  n»  =  2  B-/r 
where  T  is  the  period  of  oscillatiou  of  the  vibrator.     Hence 

».™.  («, 

636.  EzperimeBtal  Determination  of  Rigidity  Uodulns. — Thus 
by  observation  of  the  period  of  torsional  oscillation  of  a  vibrator  of 
known  moment  of  inertia  attached  to  a  rod  or  wire  the  rigidity 
modulus  of  the  material  can  be  determined. 

The  objection  to  this  method  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth  power  of 

the  radius  of  the  wire  appeal^  in  the  formula  for  n.    Any  inaccuracy 

of  measurement  of  r  will  he  much  magni- 

FiG.  306.  fied  in  j^,  for  example,  an  inaccuracy  of 

1  per  cent,  will  become  about  4  per  cent. 

inr*. 

The  form  of  vibrator  usually  employed 
is  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  of  brass  or 
copper  (Fig.  ;jOG)  attached  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  wire  are  in 
line.  The  cylinder  is  hung  on  a  hori- 
zontal cross-bar  soldered  or  clamped  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire.  A  ready  and 
yet  rigid  means  of  attachment  (not  ^own 
in  the  diagram)  is  afforded  by  two  holes 
nearly  fitting  the  cross-bar,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder.  The  ends  of  the  bar 
project  outward  through  these  holes,  and 
two  grooves  cut  in  the  upper  face  of  the 
bar  receive  the  upper  edgee  of  the  holes, 
so  that  there  is  no  motion  of  the  cylinder 
relatively  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  in  the  oscillations. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  form  of  vibrator  can  be  determined 
with  great  ease.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  of  mass 
Mf  and  internal  and  external  radii  r,  t  is  easily  found  to  be 
Mlf  +  r'')/2,  and  a  correction  can  easily  be  made  on  this  for  the  pieces 
cut  out  to  form  apertures  for  the  supporting  bar.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  hsa  if  of  mass  m,  length  21,  and  breadth  26,  is 
'm{P  +  b')/S.     For  the   notches  near  its  ends  made  to  receive  the 
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upper  edges  of  the  holes,  correction  is  beet  made  when  makiiig  the 
correction  for  the  holes  in  the  cylinder,  by  adding  the  depth  of  the 
notch  to  the  vertical  breadth  of  the  holes.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  bar  may  then  be  token  as  if  the  notches  did  not  exist.  The 
value  of  Ml^  to  be  used  in  (88)  is  then  Jf^r*  +  r'')/2  +  m{P  +  6*)/3. 

637.  Munrell's  "  Vibration-Needle." — Another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  the  use  of  Maxwell's  vibralion-iiMdle  (Fig,  307).  This 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  of  brass  in  which  four  equal  tubes  of  brass 
each  \  of  the  length  of  the  large 

tube  can  be  fitted.     Two  of  these  yih.  307. 

are  empty,  the  othertwo  are  filled 
with  lead.  The  two  empty  tubes 
are  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
two  filled  tubes  at  the  ends.  The 
outer  tube  is  rigidly  attached  to 

the  wire  by  soldering  or  clamping  

the  latter  to  a  rigid  stem  project- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined. The  filled  tubes  are  next  placed  in  the  middle  and  the 
empty  tubes  at  the  ends,  and  the  period  redetermined.  If  nt  be  the 
mass  of  lead  in  each  of  the  smaller  filled  cylinders,  that  is  the  difier- 
ence  in  mass  of  the  filled  and  empty  cylinders,  and  2»  the  length  of 
each  of  the  four  cylindeni,  the  difference  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
/![,  /t,  of  the  two  arrangements  is 

/x,-;j,=  1Gbmi', 

If  the  periods  in  the  two  experiments  were  7*,,  7*,  the  formula 
for  71  gives 

_8ir/i,?_8?r;i,i_  8ir(^,  - /<,)i 

GiiH.  Torsional  Bigiditj  of  a  Bod  of  Circular  Section. — go  far 
the  cylinder  twisted  about  its  axis  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  and  the  torsional  couple  required  to  give  a  twiet  Bjl 
liaB  been  found  to  be  ^  xnr*  6/1.  The  factor  i  xr*  may  bo  put  in  the 
form  irr.  7^/2  where  vr'  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  j^/2  is  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  uniform  circular  disk  about  an 
axis  et  right  angles  to  its  plane  and  passing  through  its  centre.  The 
factor  ^rnr*  is  therefore  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  disk  of 
radius  r,  and  oE  mass  per  unit  of  area  n,  about  its  axis.  This  factor 
is  called  the  torsional  rigidity  of  the  rod.  It  was  proved  first  by 
Coulomb,  and  this  result  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experi- 
ments, that  the  elastic  couple  is  proportional  to  the  twist  6/1,  when 
elastic  limits  have  not  been  exceeded.  Thus  Hooke's  law  has  been 
proved  to  be  valid  for  shettr. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  given  torsional  rigidity  can  be  obtained 
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with  less  nuiterial  by  making  the  rod  ft  hollow  cyliDdrical  tube  of 
circular  section.  The  tube  must  net,  howerer,  be  made  too  thin,  or 
if  subjected  to  bending  atrees  it  may  collapse. 

The  fact  that  the  couple  ia  equal  to  the  product  of  n,  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  croes-eection  about  the  axis,  and  the  twist,  has  been 
called  Coulomb's  law.  This  law  is  only  valid,  however,  for  rodi  or 
tubes  of  circular  section. 

G30.  Torsion  of  a  Non-Circnlar  Orlinder.  Wajrpins  of  Otob^ 
Sections. — The  moment  of  inertia  of  tbe  cross-section  cannot  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor  to  give  the  torsional  rigidity  of  a  cylinder  of  any 
other  form  than  a  right  circular  cylinder.  For  only  in  that  case  is  k 
line  drawn  in  a  crosH-section  from  the  axis  to  the  hurfaca  at  right 
angles  to  the  cross- sectional  bouudsTy.  Consider  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  308 ;  there  the  line  OA  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  tao' 
gent  AC  to  the  croBs-sectional  boundary  At  A.  A  displacement  of 
the  point  A  of  the  cross-section  at  right  angles  to  OA,  which  is  the 
kind  of  displacement  which  takes  place  when  each  cross-section  is 
turned  round  in  its  own  plane  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  can  be 
resolved  into  two  component  displacements,  one  AB  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  one  along  the  tangent  AC  to  tbe  cross- 
section.  The  former  of  these  displacements  is  a  shear  of  tbe  substance 
in  the  inward  direction  fi-om  the  outer  lateral  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
To  effect  this  it  will  be  seen  from  §  6B4  that  tangential  stress  must 
be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order  that  a  strain  of  pure  torsion, 
that  is  twist  without  warping  of  the  cross- sections,  may  exist. 
If  we  take  the  axis  of  x  outward  from  the  axis  of  the  cylindpr 
at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  A,  and  the  axis  of  y  forward 
along  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  twist,  the  angle  a  is  ten 
and  we  have  by  (87)  11=  -nry.  This  is  a  tangential  force  parallel 
to  £  along  tbe  lateral  surface  of  amount  nry  per  unit  of  area 
and  directed  towards  the  fixed  end.  It  is  the  force  required  to 
preserve  the  planarity  of  the 
Ftc.  308.  cross-section.     If  no  such  force 

acts  any  point  A  of  the  cross- 
section  will  be  displaced  in  the 
direction  towards  the  free  end, 
the  rotation  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow.  Thus  if 
Fig.  308  represent  the  crosi- 
section  as  seen  from  the  free 
end,  tbe  point  A  would  rise 
above  the  paper,  and,  in  i\» 
absence  of  the  tangential  force 
at  the  surface,  points  between  A  and  0  would  be  reused,  but  to 
different  distances  depending  on  their  position. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  in  a  part  of  the  cross-section  at  which  the 
angle  OAC  ia  acute  the  different  points  would  be  depressed  bdow 
the  paper.  For  example,  a  cross-section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  wuold 
be  lowered  and  raised  in  alternate  quadrants  as  shown  in  Fig.  30!>, 
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by  the  dotted  and  full  cur\'e6.  These  are  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  w&rped  cross-section  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  axes  AA',  Bd  remain  in  one  plane;  the  diatauces 
to  which  other  points  are  deflected  are  in  the  order  Rhown  hy  the 
curves,  beginning  with  the  outside  dotted  curves  where  there 
is  greatest  concavity,  and  ending  with  the  outside  full  curves  whei^ 
there  is  greatest  convexity. 

•640.  De  St.  Venant's  Theor?  of  Torsion. — St.  Tenant  hasgiven 
a  theory  of  torsion  in  which  the  warping  of  the  sections  is  taken  into 


account.  The  displacements  v,  v  are  taken  as  in  §  634,  while  ic  is 
taken  as  a  function  of  x,  ^  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
boundary.     Hence 

and  8ft/Sa;  =  oi'/?j/  =  3jp/33  =  0aa  before.     But  now 


'+=*. 

dx 


We  have  cosa  =  rfy/ds,  siuo—  -dxjds,  and  therefore 

But  since  by  hypothesis  there  is  no  force  along  the  surface 

ri!O6rt  +  6'Hina  =  0. 
Hence 

TUdx  +  ydy)  +  ^dx-^dy  =  0. 
c'j         o^ 
Let  !/>  be  a  function  such  that 


(98) 
(91) 


c=e    Id'j    d'j        cj:' 
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^r{^  +  ,/)  +  4,  =  conH,  (96) 

IK  the  equation  of  the  boundary  of  the  wire.  .  Thue  ^  and  ^p  u^  what 
have  been  defined  above  (§  305)  as  conjugate  functions  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, and  1^  must  fulfil  the  condition  at  eveiy  point : 

(97) 


As  an  example,  the  simplegt  possible,  we  take  ^(  =  mj)=  -kxif 
where  kin&  ccnstant.     This  gives 

3^/3^=  -kx  =  ^^i,|hx,^<pl^X^  -ky=  -di-ld'J- 

Hence 

the  equation  of  the  boundary  (9C)  is  thus 

(T-ky  +  (T  +  k)^-C,  (98) 

ID  eUipse.    If  the  equation  be  written 

we  have 

.■(r -*).;?(, +  4),  or  i-^;--|r.  (99) 

The  strains  are  therefore 

a  =  XT -kx,    b=  -yr-ky,    c  =  0. 

The  strain  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axie  is  thus  (r  -  h)a,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  ia  -{T  +  k)(i.  The  ratio  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  strains  is  therefore  /J(r  + A)/a(T- A)  =  a//J. 
Tbu.^  the  strtuuB  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  are  inversely  as  the 
lengths  of  the  axes.  The  elliptic  rod  is  thus  strained  most  at  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  and  least  at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  examples  of  this  most  important 
theory.  The  reader  nhould,  however,  consult  The  Klaaticai  Htsearckes 
of  Barre  de  St.  Venant,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  Thomson  and  Tail's 
A'aluTol  Fhiloeophy,  or  Love's  Treatise  on  ElaaiuAty. 

*641.  Bending  and  Toraion  of  Thin  Wires. — We  must  now 
consider  briefly  the  finite  bending  and  twist  of  initially  straight 
wires  of  small  uniform  cross- sect! on,  which  is  assumed  to  be  either 
I'ectangular  or  circular.  We  shall  then  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  theory  of  the  bending  of  rode  of  prismatic  shape,  in  different 

The  wire  is  supposed  to  be  held  fast  at  one  end  whUe  to  the  oth«r 
is  applied  a  force  and  couple  both  of  given  amount  and  direction. 
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Consider  a  slice  of  the  wire  between  two  cross^ections  which  were 
parallel  iu  the  unetrained  state  of  the  wire.  The  material  on  either 
side  applies  to  each  cross-section  a  force  and  resultant  couplo.  By 
the  methods  explained  at  §  n&  above  each  force  and  couple  can  be 
converted  into  a  force  at  the  oentroid  of  the  cross-«ection  and  a  couple 
about  a  definite  asis.  In  the  wire  in  the  unstrained  state  let  axes 
be  chosen  in  each  cross -section,  one  of  them  a  tangent  to  the  line  o! 
centroids,  and  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  also 
to  the  sides  of  the  cross -section,  if  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  shape. 

Thus    two    rectangular    planes    intersecting    the  axis  will  be 
obtained.     These  will  be  called  principal  planes  of  flexure  of  the 

'i}i2.  Equations  of  Stresses. — The  axes  thus  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  are  called  irantveraes.  We  may  choose 
a  positive  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  take  that  as 
axis  of  X.  Then  with  the  other  two  axes  we  obtain  for  any  cross- 
section  the  usual  system  (Fig-.  '6)  of  three  axes  of  w,  y,  z.  Now  let 
the  wire  be  bent  in  the  plane  of  xz,  or  yz.  The  only  effect 
is  that  the  axis  of  s  ceases  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  the  axes 
of  X,  y  at  the  different  sections  cease  to  be  parallel.  But  if  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  wire  at  each  cross-section  be  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  of  the  wire,  the 
sections  will  remain  without  distortion  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  at 
each  will  still  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Again,  if  the  wire 
be  given  a  small  degree  of  twist  r  about  the  axis  of  z,  such  that 
its  reciprocal  1/r  is  also  great  in  comparison 
with  the  greatest  dimension  of  cross-section,  Fig.  310. 

the  sections  will  still  remain  plane,  and  they  , 

will  remain  plane  under  a  combination  of  k^ 

such  strains.  Jp 

Consider  then    two    cross- sections    (Fig,  ^T 

rtlO)  at  two  near  points  i*,  P  at  distance  de  Jt*--r!)r"%*' 

apart  in  the  strained  wire ;  we  have  a  system  /•""""''J^^^X 

of  axes  which  we  shall  call  PA,  PB,  PC  at  C-~^^-^     \ 

the  point  P,  and  a  system  FA',  PE,FU  at  \/       ^       \ 

P  lightly  inclined   to   the    former.      The        ^X  I     ?v'l 

system  at  P  may  be  regarded  as  obtained      lLjP\  •    ii^  \ 

from  that  (.t  P  by  carrying  the  origin  with-        ^  a[-' — 'J'^""j 
out  rotation    along   the  axis   through   the  ^^""y" 

distance   ds,  then  turning  the  axes   round  /    '• 

the  axes   PA,   PB,   PC  through   the   angles  *       'SP 

icdt,  Xd«,  rde  respectively.     Let    the    com-  ^ 

ponents  of  force  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z 

(that  is  parallel  to  the  lines  PA,  PB,  PC)  at  P  be  A'„  *'„  T,  and  at 
P'tiaS^  +  d!^,,  .%  +  dS,,  T+dT.  These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  310; 
those  at  P  in  the  positive  direction  and  those  at  P  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axes,  since  these  forces  are  applied  to  the  slice  by 
the  matter  of  the  wire  beyond  the  cross-section  in  each  case.  The 
forces  fS',,  S,  which  act  in  the  sections  ore  usually  called  the  »hearin<j 
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fiyrew,  the  forces  T  are  usually  called  the  tennong.  Now  resolve 
the  forces  at  F  parallel  to  the  axes  at  P.  The  axis  FA'  makes 
with  the  axis  PC  at  P  the  angle  Ttft+Wdv,  and  the  axis  FW  makes 
with  the  same  axis  the  angle  ir/2  ~  ■({«.  The  components  iS', +<L*<'], 
S,  +  dS^  therefore  have  components  along  the  axis  PC  of  amount 
-{S-^  +  dS^)\(U,  +  {S,-\-dS,)Kda,  while  r+rfT"  along  FC  gives,  to 
quantities  of  the  second  order,  simply  T-\-dT  &\oi\^  PC.  Tha  total 
elastic  force  in  the  direction  PC  on  the  element  is,  therefore, 
dT~SyKda-\-S,iida,  This  with  the  applied  force  ^rfs  acting  on  the 
slice  in  the  direction  PC  must  beaByxtem  in  equilibrium.  Similarly 
systems  in  equilibrium  are  obtained  for  the  forces  parallel  to  the 
ether  two  axes. 

Hence,  if  the  forces  applied  from  withont  to  the  slice  be  X<U, 
Yda,  Zda,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  forces  are 


dS, 


-s,T+T\  +  :x=o 

-TK+&,r  +  r  =  (i 
-A\\  +  S,K+2=0. 


(100) 


In  the  same  way,  if  G^,  G^  H  denote  the  couples  referred  to  above, 
the  axes  of  which  are  along /'Jl,  PB,  PCbut  in  the  opposite  directions, 
and  G,  +  rfff,,  G,  +  rfff^,  H-\-  d!I  deuote  similarly  the  couples,  the  axes 
of  which  are  ^ong  FA',  FS ,  P'C,  we  obtain,  remembering  that 
S■^  +  (tS'j,  S,  +  dS  have  moments  -  (A',  +  dS,)ds,  +  {S^  +  dS^yis  about 
the  axes  PA,  PB  respectively, 

da 
^'-ff«  +  G,r+,S;  =  0  I    (lOI) 

■"-^-0^*0,         -0,  J 

<?,,  G^  are  called  the  principal  ilcxural  couples,  and  H  the  torsional 
couple.  The  two  couples  6-',,  G,  are  of  course  equivalent  to  a  ^gle 
couple  of  amount  JG^  +  6','  acting  about  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
tan"'fr,/(?,  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  ffj. 

Since  Kds,  \d£,  rda  are  the  angles  through  which  the  element  is 
bent  about  the  axes  PA,  PB,  and  twisted  about  the  axis  PC  respec- 
tively, it  is  evident  that  c  is  the  curvature  which  has  been  given  to 
the  element  in  the  plane  BPC,  and  X  the  curvature  in  the  plane 
A  PC,  while  r  is  the  angle  through  which  the  transverses  in  a  plane 
of  the  slice  have  been  turned  round  relatively  to  those  of  a  cross- 
section  at  unit  distance.     We  have  Eeen  above  that  H^  Ct,  where  C 
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depends  on  the  material  and  on  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  croes- 
aection.  For  a  wire  of  circular  section,  or  a  tube  bounded  by  co-axial 
circular  cylinders,  G  is  the  product  of  it,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  croBB-section  about  the  axis  of  the  wire  or  tube. 

*643.  Flexnral  Bigidities.  Eiaetic  Analogue  of  Besding  and 
Tonion  of  a  Thin  Wire. — In  the  case  of  bending,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  we  have 

A  =  Young's  modulus  x  moment  of  inertia  of  section  about  PA , 
S=        „  „       X        „  „  „  „      PB. 

A,  B  are  called  the  principal  fitJrural  riyiditita  of  the  wire  or  rod. 
Putting  these  values  of  the  couples  in  equations  (101)  we  obtain 

B^-{C-A)r.^-.^, 

C^-(A-B)k\=     0, 

which  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  Eulerian  equations  of  motion 
of  a  rigid  hody  about  its  principal  axes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  since 
PA,  PB,  PC  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of 
cross-section  and  A,  B,  C  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross- 
section  about  these  axes  multiplied  by  certain  factora,  we  may  take 
A,  B,  C  sA  the  momenta  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  the  centroid  of  that  hody  to  more  along  the  axis  of  the  body 
with  unit  speed,  while  its  principal  axes  take  always  the  positions 
which  the  asbbPA,PB,  PC,  in  fig.  310,  have  at  the  successive croFS- 
iwctioDs,  the  valnes  of  dnjde,  d'kjde,  drlds  will  become  the  rates  at 
which  K,  X,  r  vary  with  the  time  as  the  body  moves.  We  may 
suppose  a  second  rigid  body  to  remain  with  one  point  of  its  axis 
fixed  and  to  revolve  about  its  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  (§  28^) 
so  that  these  are  always  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
which  is  carried  along  the  wire  But  k,  X,  r  are  the  rates  uj,  w,,  u,, 
say,  at  each  cross-section  at  which  the  body  is  turning  round  its 
principal  axes,  and  so  dx/dt,  d\/ds,  dTJda  become  Uj,  u„  w,,  and  we 
hare  precisely  the  Eulerian  equations 

Si,-{V-J)«,»,=  -.S,  .    (103) 

C<i,-(J-S)UjU,=         (P.  j 

Thus  the  variatioDS  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  second  body  in  its 
hypothetical  motion  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  rigid  body  with  one  point  fixed,  under  couples  round 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  §  282,  and  which 
in  one  form  as  the  problem  of  the  top  had  been  previously  discussed 
in  the  some  chapter. 

The  rettultant  of  k,  X,  r,  which  has  magnitude  u  =  ^ic*  +  X^  +  r',  is 
the  analogue  therefore  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  the 
equations  of  motion  of  which  are  given  by  (103).  The  motion  is 
about  the  axis  which  has  direction  cosines  (>,  X,  r)/(»,  which  is  there- 
fore the  analogue  of  the  instantaneous  axis. 

If  A'„  a;  be  zero  as  in  §  287,  we  obtain  as  before  (from  (102))  the 
equations 

Ai^  +B\'  +07^  =K'  1      ,,„,. 

A'^  +  B'\'  +  C'7'  =  G',  J    ^      ' 

where  A'  and  G  are  constants. 

*644.  Kinetic  Analogue.  Potential  Energy  oftlie  Strained  Wire. 
— It  is  clear  from  the  considerations  already  stated  that  the  flexures 
K,  X,  in  the  principal  planes,  and  the  twist  r  may  be  imposed  inde- 
pendently. Hence  the  work  done  in  producing  these  strains  from 
zero  in  the  element  is,  ii  (!,,  (?,,  f  be  the  final  values  of  the  couples, 

i{G,«  +  tf,X  +  ^r)d8=JA''(&.  (105) 

Thus  K'  is  twice  the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  wire  per  unit  of 
length. 

The  component  couples  (i',,  G„  U  are  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  the  rigid  body  about  the  axis,  and  repi-esent  the  impulsive  couples 
required  to  produce  the  motion  from  reitt,  and  G  is  the  resultant 
impulsive  couple.  Equations  (104)  therefore  assert  that  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  of  length  and  the  impulsiTe  couple  are  the  same 
at  every  cross-section  of  the  wire. 

The  rigid  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  one  point  fixed  and  to 
begin  to  turn  from  an  initial  position  in  which  its  principal  axes  are 
paralled  to  the  principal  axes  of  a  torminal  cro8s>section.  If  then 
the  body  begin  to  turn  with  component  angular  velocities  equal  to 
the  values  of  it,  X,  r  for  the  terminal  point  and  the  body  is  then  loft 
to  itself,  the  angular  velocities  about  its  principal  axes  will  become 
in  succession  the  values  of  k,  X,  t  for  successive  sections  of  the  wire, 
so  that  after  a  time  a  it  will  be  moving  with  the  proper  angular 
velocities  k,  X,  r  for  the  section  at  distance  a  along  the  wire  ixtaa. 
the  end. 

If  there  be  only  couples  applied  at  the  extremities  there  will  be 
zero  values  of  S^,  S^  all  along  the  wire,  and  the  moment  of  the  resul- 
tant couple,  and  the  position  of  its  axis  in  space  will  remain  unchanged 
for  each  cross- section  of  the  body,  however  the  principal  axes  (which 
are  fixed  in  the  body)  and  the  angular  velocities  about  them  may  vary. 

*li45.  Case  of  Equal  Flexural  Rigidities.  Wire  Twisted  and 
Beat  into  a  Helix.  When  the  two  flexural  rigidities  A,  B  are  equal, 
and  the  components  S^,  >V,  of  force  applied  to  the  free  terminal  are 
zero,  we  have  a  veiy  simple  and  important  case.     There  remain 
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applied  to  the  free  terminal  of  the  wire  only  the  componsat  T  of 
force,  and  the  couple.  The  third  equation  of  (100)  shows  that  T  is, 
in  the  absence  of  applied  force  2,  constant  along  the  wire.  Equations 
(103)  are  in  this  case 

^i;.-(A~C>,<«,  =  0,  Ji,-(C-J)«,«,  =  0,  i,  =  0.         (lOG) 

The  third  equation  gives  drjde  =  0,  or  r  is  a  constant  along  the  wire 
Again,  since  r  is  constant  the  fir^t  two  equations  give 


and  the  resultant  curvature  is  the  same  at  all  points.  The  curvature 
in  the  plane  of  ys  is  k,  that  in  the  plane  of  a:^  is  X  ;  hence  the  resul- 
tant curvature  1/p  =  Ji^  +  \',  and  since  the  bending  about  Px  gives 
convexity  towards  the  positive  direction  of  Py,  and  the  bending 
about  Py  gives  concavity  towards  the  positive  direction  of  Px,  the 
X  and  ^-direction  cosines  of  the  normal  are  \p,  —  up.  The  z-direction 
coune  is  of  course  zero.  The  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  are 
therefore  Kp,  Xp,  0.  Thesearethe  projections  of  a  unit  vector  along  the 
bioormal  at  P.  At  P"  the  projections  of  the  binormal  on  Px,  Py',  Pa 
are  Jtp  +  d{  +  Kp),  ikc.,  and  these  are  component  vectora  inclined  to  the 
axes  of  Px,  Py,  Pz  at  small  angles  due  to  the  rotations.  Since  the 
axes  at  P'  have  been  turned  through  the  angle  rrf^about  Pz,  through 
the  angle  ndt  about  Px,  and  Xdt  about  Py,  the  projections  of  the 
vectors  on  Px,  Py,  Pz  are  to  the  first  order  of  smaJl  quantities 

»:p  +  d(«p)  — Xprds,     Xp  +  d(Xp)  +  Kprds,     Xpude  — jtpXifs, 

so  that  the  direction  cosines  with  reference  to  Px,  Py,  Pz  have 
changed  by 

d(icp)-Xpr(fa,     <i(Xp)  +  Kpr<fo,     0. 

The  angle,  d^  say,  through  which  the  binormal  has  turned  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities.  Let  ^  be 
the  angle  between  the  binormal  and  the  axis  PA  (that  is  the  angle  ^ 
which  OD  makes  with  OA,  as  shown  in  Fig.  811),  then  iEp  =  cog^, 
Xp=  -da^.     Hence 

d/3'  =  (sinY  +  «»Y)(  -  j^  +  >■  l''^'' 

or 

Taking  now  the  case  of  &  helix  we  have  by  the  first  two  of  equations 
(102) 

4««_(j_Oxr=.0,    A^-{C-A)TK  =  id. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  theee  by  X,  the  second  by  k,  and  subtracting 
we  obtain 
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But  since  ^  =  tan''(-X/K) 

d\  _  ^dK 
d(p _    ds       da  _C  —  A 

Thus,  since  r  is  constant  dijilds  is  also  constant.     Further,  dnce 
dlild»=  -dtl,jds  +  T,  and  is  equal  to  the  tortuosicy,  l/o-,  say,  we  have 

}.  =  -r,  (108) 

and  this  is  ftlso  constant.  

At  each  cross-section  there  must  act  the  couple  J^k'  +  V  in  the 
osculating  plane,  and  the  couple  Or  round  the  azis  of  the  wire.  If 
as  we  suppose  now  the  form  of  the  wire  be  a  helix,  then  ^ir  +  X'=  1/p, 
where  p  is  the  constant  radius  of  curvature.  Hence,  if  a  be  the 
angle  at  which  the  wire  is  inclined  at  each  point  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  cylinder,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder 


and  therefore 


0 


(109) 


*64G.  Wire  held  in  form  of  Helix  by  Terminal  Oonple. — At  each 

■cross-section  of  the  wire  there  act  two  (tuples,  Ct,  which  has  its  axis 
along  the  wire,  and  A  coe^a/o,  which  has  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  osculating  plane.  The  resultant  couple  is  thus  (Cr  +  .<<'coB*a/(r')*. 
But  by  the  vaiue  obtained  above  for  r  this  becomes  Acoaaja.  The 
axisof  thecouple  Jcos'a/aisin  the  pkjie  tangential  to  the  cylinder; 
hence  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  same  plane  inclined 
at  the  angle  tan  "'(..4cos'ci/nCr)  to  the  wire.  But  Jcos=a/aCr  =  cotn, 
and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

•  These  values  for  the  cnrvatnre  and  tortnoaily  are  easily obtaiEed  as  follows. 
Imagine  a.  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  so  that  the 
central  line  of  the  paper  forms  a  helix.  The  paper  is  bent  at  each  point 
nboat  a  generating  line  o!  the  cylinder.  The  torning  about  a  generating  lina 
can  be  reaolred  into  two  compODsats,  one  about  a  line  across  the  ribbon  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  liusrthe  other  about  the  central  line  of  the  ribboD. 
The  angle  turned  through  about  Che  generating  line  for  a  length  di  along  the 
centralllne,  iad»C0Ba/a.  Henceihecomponents juBtBpeciflodaTe[/>ooB!a/a,aiid 
f^cosasina/o.    Hence  the  carvatnre  and  tartuoait}rai'ecua'''a/aand  siaacoB«/v 
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of  the  cyUoder,  that  is,  the  couple  acta  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

It  follows  that  the  rauple  at  the  free  terminal  must  be  A  cosa/a. 
We  see  therofora  that  if  ooe  end  of  a  wire  of  round  auction  be  fixed 
and  a  couple  G  be  applied  at  the  other  end  the  wire  is  strained  into 
a  helix  of  curvature  tlcosajA  and  twist  GsiaafC.  The  angle  of  tho 
helix  and  the  radius  of  its  cylinder  are  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  couple  and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
plane  of  the  applied  couple.  If  <Z  be  this  latter  distance  and  i  be 
the  length  of  the  wire,  we  must  have  aina  =  d/l,  coeo  =  ^/(f  —  tF)/l. 
The  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  G/A  cosa  or  Gl/A  ^F^dK 

"647.  Win  held  in  Helix  br  Ajdal  Force. — If  one  extremity  of 
the  wire  be  held  fixed  whilea  force  if  is  applied  to  the  other,  the  wire, 
provided  it  be  given  a  proper  amount  of  twist,  will  be  atrained  into  a 
helix  the  asis  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of  R. 
This  will  also  be  the  form  of  the  strained  wire,  if  besides  the  force 
It  there  act  at  the  free  extremity  a  couple  the  axis  of  which  ia 
parallel  to  R. 

To  see  this  let  the  helical  form  be  assumed  by  the  wire.  The 
force  R  gives  a  couple  of  moment  Ra  acting  on  the  portion  of  wire 
between  the  free  extremity  and  the  cross-section,  and  a  force  equal 
and  parallel  to  £  at  the  cross-section.  The  couple  just  specified 
must  be  balanced  by  the  elastic  reaction  due  to  the  twiat  and  fiexure 
of  the  wire.  Let  in  addition  a  couple,  with  axis  parallel  to  A,  be 
applied  at  the  extremity.  Having  regard  to  the  direction  of  twist 
and  flexure  of  the  wire  we  have 

&sina  +  RaCQsa  =  Cr 
r.               n     ■                  .coa'n 
-  bcosa-H  Aasina=  —A . 


and  therefore 


(110) 

(111) 


If  the  force  be  zero 

A  sin«c( 


The  latter  results  are  those  already  obtained  at  §  645  above. 

■648.  Einstic  An&logae  ofWire  bent  into  Form  of  Helix. — The 
couples  acting  at  the  cross-section  do  not  completely  exhaust  the 
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acttoQ  there.  Across  each  cross-section  there  acts  also  the  force  R,  ^ 
transferred  from  the  terminal  by  Poiosot's  method.  The  strain  in 
the  wire  can  be  studied  with  great  advantsge  in  detail,  by  supposing 
a  force,  and  a  couple  in  a  plane  perpeadiouUr  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  to  be  applied  to  one  terminal  of  the  wire  while  the  other  is 
held  fast.  It  will  be  found  that  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
the  strain  which  is  the  elastic  analogue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the 
top  under  gravity,  discussed  in  chap.  v.      The   reader  may  verify 


the  following  results.  Let  as  in  §  2H2,  and  Fig.  lU  or  Fig.  311,  0  be 
taken  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  OC  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  OZ, 
OA ,  OB,  00  be  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  0,  ^,  i^  denote 
the  angles  which  as  shown  in  Fig.  311  determine  the  positions  of  the 
principal  axes  OJ ,  OB,  OC  with  reference  to  fixed  axes,  OZ  vertical 
and  OX,  OY  horizontal.  The  force  in  the  kinetic  analogue  has  com- 
ponents S.,  S,,  ^parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  principal  axei>,  and 
if  £  be  the  vertical  applied  force  at  the  free  end  oF  the  wire,  the 
values  of  S„  -  .S'„  which  appear  on  the  right  of  the  first  two  equa- 
tions of  (102),  are  respectively  ifsinOsin^,  and  flsinflcos^. 

If  the  motion  be  steady  the  spin  u,(  —  r)  about  the  axis  is  con- 
stant and  this  is  ^  +  i^cosO,  where  ^  is  the  spin  of  the  body  about  OC 
regarded  for  the  moment  as  a  fixed  axis,  and  t//cosfl  is  the  component 
of  spin  due  to  the  motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  the  vertical 
OZ.  Thus  in  the  elastic  analogue  d<pjds  +  diiijds.cix6  is  constant. 
Further,  ■ii{  — diljds)  and  d  are  both  constant  in  the  steady  motion, 
and  so  d^jda  is  constant  along  the  wire. 

Further  results  a 


Jk'  +  V^ 


(112) 


so  that  ]  /p  is  constant.    Again,  ^  =  tan ' '( -  >.Jk),  and  so  ^  is  identified 
with  the  angle  between  the  binormal  0I>  and  the  principal  axis  OA, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  311.  Thus  aince  oosS(ii^/t&-cote/p  w©  get  for  the 
tortuosity  l/o  uie  value  cotfl/p.  The  first  two  equations  of  (102) 
irith  the  Vftluea  of  S„  -  S,  givett  above  lead  to  the  reeult 

CTp-Acotd  =  Sp'eiTie,  {113) 

which  agrees  with  (109). 

"649.  Wire  StraiiLod  bora  one  Helical  Fonn  to  Another. — Ab  a 
final  example  of  the  results  for  the  strain  of  a  spiral  spring  we  may 
state  the  values  of  the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  required  to 
strain  a  wire,  given  without  strain  in  the  form  of  a  helix  of  radina 
b  and  inclination  /3,  to  a  helix  of  radius  a  and  inclination  a,  Bubject 
to  the  condition  that  the  wrench  is  such  aa  to  keep  the  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  wire  which  was  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius 
6  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  of  radius  a.  In  this  case  k  may  be 
taken  as  zero,  and  t  as  identical  with  l/ir. 

The  change  in  r  is  therefore  sin  a  cos  a/a- sin /3  cos /3/6,  and  the 
change  of  curvature  co&'a/a  — cob' fijb.  The  values  of  R  and  6  for 
the  wrench  are  obtained  by  substituting  in  (110),  (111)  these  differ- 
eocee  for  the  twist  and  curvature  which  there  appear.     Thus 


If  the  inclinations  a,  (i  of  the  apira!  be  small  the  second  term  on 
the  right  in  the  first  of  these  equations  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  first.  Keglecting  it  and  noticing  that  coea/cos/3  =  a/6, 
sina  =  a=»A//,  mil3  =  fi  =  hjt,  where  A,  A,  are  the  axial  lengths  of  the 
spring  in  the  two  cases,  and  /  Is  the  length  of  the  wire,  we  obtain 

R=Ccosacoai!t^,  or h~h.=    ,     °^       R.  (115) 

'aU  '     C'coeacos/3  ^       ' 

Of  course  a  and  b  are  in  practice  very  nearly  equal,  and  coeacos/3  is 
nearly  unity. 

The  last  equation  expresses  a  rule  given  by  the  late  Profesecn' 
J.  Thomson  for  finding  the  elongation  of  a  spiral  spring  of  small 
inclination  produced  by  a  given  axial  force  R.  Let  the  wire  be 
straightened  out  along  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  held  fixed  at  one 
end,  while  to  a  circiJar  cap  of  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  cyhnder, 
attached  at  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  is  applied  tangen- 
tially  a  force  R.  This  force  will  twist  the  wire  until  the  torsional 
reaction  just  balances  the  couple  Sa.  The  distance  through  which  a 
point  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  has  moved  is  A  -  Ag. 

650.  Flexure  of  a  Uniform  Bod.  Principal  Axes.  Elastic 
Central  Line. — We  shall  consider  here  very  briefly  the  bending  in 
one  plane  of  a  thin  uniform  rod  which  is  straight  when  free  from 

2«  " 
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Btrain.  It  will  be  suppoeed  as  before  tbat  the  amouat  of  beoding  is 
such  &b  every  point  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  great  ia  compari- 
soti  with  every  dimecsion  of  crosB-section  of  the  rod,  and,  more- 
over, that  thfl  breadth  of  the  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  Email  in  comparison  with  a  mean  proportional  to  the 
radiuB  of  curvature  and  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
exceptional  case  here  excluded  is  that  of  a  broad  thin  bar,  like  a  Sat 
clock-Bpring,  bent  into  a  circle  so  small  as  to  make  the  breadth  com- 
parable with  the  mean  proportional  specified.  When  these  conditions 
are  satisfied  we  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  de  St.  Tenant  in  his 
theory  of  the  Flexure  of  Prisms,*  as  an  approximation  to  actual  fact 
coosider  the  cross-sections  as  undergoing  no  distortion. 

Now  imagine  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  rod  to  be  taken  at  any  crosR- 
section  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  cross-section.  This  shce  will 
have  principal  axes  oF  moment  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  wtuch-  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross- section.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  the  slice  we 
shall  refer  to  as  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  When 
the  rod  is  bent  thes^  axes  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  curves 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  beniling. 

We  shall  call  that  straight  line  which  contained  the  centres  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-sections  the  elatlie  central-line  or  simply  the 
eenlral-lbte  of  the  rod. 

651.  Principal  Planes  of  Bending. — At  each  cross-section  there 
can  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  elastic-central  tine,  and  through  that 
tangent  can  be  drawn  two  planes  to  tonch  the  two  curves  which  in 
the  unstrained  rod  were  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section.  These  planes  are  called  the  principal  planes  of 
flexure  of  the  rod.  We  shall  suppose  first  the  bending  to  be  in  a 
principal  plane,  that  is  bo  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  the 
lines  which  were  parallel  to  the  unstrained  elastic  central  line  are 
all  parallel  to  a  principal  plane  of  flexure. 

The  effect  of  the  bending  is  to  produce  a  force  and  couple  with 
which  the  matter  on  one  side  of  an  element  of  a  cross-section  acts  on 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  element,  Consider  then  any 
cross-section  intersecting  the  elastic  central  line  in  a  point  P,  and  let 
us  distinguish  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cross-section  as  the 
matter  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  cro^-section  respectively. 
The  force  and  couple  applied  at  each  element  oF  the  cross-section  to 
the  matter  on  the  right,  Bay,  can  be  converted  by  Foinsot's  method 
into  a  single  force  at  P,  and  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross- 
section  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  bending.  The 
force  will  give  two  components  T  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  P,  and  the  other  N,  per  unit  of  longth  of  the  central  line, 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  element  of  the  elastic  central 
line  at  P.  We  shall  call  these  components  T  and  N.  The  latter  is 
along  the  cross-section  and  it  is  usually  called  the  shearing  force,  the 
former  is  a  stretching  force  along  the  elastic  central  line. 

•  Sob  Tht  El'Utkni  Rtxanhti  af  BarH  <ie  St.   VfrtaiU,  by  Karl  Pearsoii. 
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(>5J!.  Eiinatloiu  of  EnniUbrinm. — The  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
a  slice  of  the  rod  will  be  three  in  number,  two  obtained  by  resolving 
the  forces  tangentially  to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  normally  to  the 
central  line,  in  the  plane  of  bending,  and  a.  third  expressing  that  the 
momenta  of  forces  upon  it  are  in  equilibrium.  Let,  Fig.  312,  T  be 
the  stretching- force  towards  the  left  along  the  tangent  to  the  central 
line  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slice,  then  T+dT  will  denote  the 
stretching- force  townrds  the  right  along  the  tangent  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  alica  Also  let  X,  ¥  he  the  components  of  applied 
force  along  the  central  line,  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 


ture, each  taken  per  unit  length  of  the  element.  The  shearing-force 
on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  element  ia/rom  the  centre  of  curvature, 
that  on  the  right-liand  end  is  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  and  of 
amount  X-^-diV.  These  give  a  resultant  along  the  tangent  to  the 
central  line  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  element  of  amount 

dT-NdB  +  .Xda. 

For  equilibrium  this  must  vanish.  Similarly  the  resultant  force 
toward  the  centre  of  curvature  ia  found  to  be  diV+  TdO  +  Tds,  and 
thia  also  must  vanish.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  d9  =  da/R. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

A  third  etiuation  is  obtained  from  the  elastic  couples  ff,  G  +  dG 
acting  on  the  slice,  the  couple,  Ilde  say,  due  to  the  applied  forces 
X,  Y,  and  the  moments  of  the  internal  forces  T,  iV.  Clearly  this 
equation  is 
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^  +  .V+fl-=0.  {117) 

There  are,  of  course,  in  every  aotu&I  case  conditions  whicb  must 
be  fulfilled  at  the  ends  of  the  rod ;  theee  will  appear  in  the  examples 
which  follow.  The  equations  just  obtained  are  sometimes  of  service 
but  in  most  casee  the  solution  of  problems  is  best  obtained  by  the 
direct  application  of  first  principles. 

653.  Estimation  of  Ooaple  of  Banding  at  Oross-Section. — It  is 
neceeaary  to  explain  next  how  the  couple  G  depends  on  the  amount 
of  bending  at  the  croas-eecCion.  No  complete  treatment  of  this  point 
is  possible  without  entering  into  considerations  of  general  theory  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
what  is  stated  here  requires  amplification,  and  to  some  extent  cor- 
rection. Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  line  of  particles  originaDy 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rod  which  remains  unaltered  in  length,  but 
ihe  elastic  central  line  suffers  less  change  of  length  than  any  other 
line  of  the  rod.  Lines  of  the  rod  which  lie  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
cyUndric  surface  through  the  elastic  central  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  bending  experiencei  elongation,  and  those  which  lie  on 
the  inner  ^de  of  this  cylinder  experience  contraction,  relatively 
to  the  elastic  central  line,  and  the  amount  of  this  relative  elongsr 
tion  or  coctiaction  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  cylindric  surface.  Thus  across  every  element  of  the 
cross-section  where  there  is  this  relative  stretch  there  is  apfdied  to 
the  matter  on  one  side  A  of  the  crosa-eection  by  the  matter  on  the 
other  side  B  a  pull,  sod  to  every  element  where  there  is  relative 
contraction  thdre  is  applied  to  the  matter  on  the  side  A  a  thrust 
bv  the  matter  on  the  side  B,  in  each  case  rela^vely  to  the  action 
across  an  element  at  the  central  line.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  318.  We  make  the  supposition  that  if  the  unita!  elongation  or 
contraction  at  any  point  be  e,  the  force  on  an  element  of  area  dS  of 
the  cross-section  is  EtdS,  where  E  is  Young's  modulus  for  the 
material.  Tliis  amounts  to  supposing  that  each  longitudinal  fila- 
ment of  the  substance  expands  and  contracts  laterally  with  perfect 
fi-eedom,  just  as  if  its  lateral  surface  were  free.  Thus  across  each 
cross-section  there  acts  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  cross-section 
round  in  the  plane  of  bending  so  as  to  straighten  the  rod,  and  this 
is  balanced  and  the  rod  kept  bent  by  the  moment  at  the  cross-section 
of  the  forces  applied  to  the  wire  from  outside,  and  by  the  moment  t& 
any  applied  couples. 

That  the  filaments  of  the  material  swell  or  shrink  laterally  accord- 
ing as  they  are  shortened  or  lengthened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cross-section  is  distorted  from  the  rectangular  shape  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  314  to  the  curved  shape  shown  by  the  fall 
lines.  The  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  cross-section  are  on  the 
concave  and  convex  side  respectively  of  the  rod  in  the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. In  the  case  of  the  flat  spring  referred  to  in  §  650,  unices  the 
condition  there  stated  is  fulfilled,  the  half-thickness  AX  of  the  bar 
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would  be  much  greater  than  the  distance  of  J' from  the  line  XX., 
and  much  Iijss  than  the  distance  of  B  from  the  same  h'lie.  The 
elongations  and  contractions  at  the  edges  would  then  be  vety  different 
from  those  Buppoeed  to  exiat  in  the  approximate  treatment  of  flexure 
here  given. 

For  a  full  discussion  reference  should  be  made  to  St.  Venant's 
researches. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cross-section  remains  plain  and  rect- 
angular, we  can  easily  calculate  the  couple  across  the  cross-section. 


Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  filament  considered  from  the  principal 
axis  about  which  the  bending  takes  place,  and  d»  be  the  distance 
along  the  elastic  central  line  from  the  cross-section  under  considera- 
tion to  the  other  crots-sectiou  of  a  slice  of  the  material.  The  unital 
elongation  of  a  filament  at  distance  x  in  or  paiallel  to  the  plane  of 
bending  is  proportional  to  x ,-  we  shall  call  it  ax.  I'he  moment,  about 
the  principal  axis  just  specified,  of  force  applied  to  an  element  of 
area  dS  is  therefore  Eaa^dS,  The  amount  of  the  couple  is  obtained 
by  integrating  this  over  the  whole  cross-section,  since  the  moment 
due  to  contraction  tends  to  turn  the  croes-section  in  the  same  way 
round.     Hence  if  G  be  the  bending  couple 


G  =  Eaf3*dS  =  EaI, 


(IIH) 


where  /  is  the  so-called  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section.  It 
remains  to  determine  a.  The  inclination  of  one  terminal  urtxa- 
section  of  the  slice  to  the  other  is  axdejx,  or  ads.  But  this  is  the 
angle  dQ  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  elastic  centi^  libe 
where  it  meets  the  rroas-sections.  Kence  a  =  dQ/ds=l/R.  Hence 
we  have 


"-"'j.- 


(119) 


or  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Young's  modulus,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and  the  curvature.  The 
quantity  El  is  frequently  called  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  rod. 

If  the  rod  is  of  rectangular  croea-section  of  dimensions  2a,  2b,  the 
flezutal  rigidity  is  iEa'b/S  or  iEab'jA  according  aa  the  plane  of 
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flexure  is  the  plane  parallel  to  the  two  sides  of  length  2a,  or  to  the 
two  Bidee  of  length  2b.  Thus  the  flezural  rigidity  of  a  beam,  or  tbe 
couple  required  to  produce  unit  curvature  at  any  cross-section  can 
be  made  as  great  as  may  be  desired  by  making  the  dimeosiona  in  the 
plane  of  bending  sufficiently  great.  The  reader  may  contrast  the 
difficulty  of  bending  a  lath  in  its  own  plane  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  bent  in  a  plane  at  right  anglee  to  its  breadth. 

654.  The  LinM  Elutica.  Dynamical  Analogoe.—^The  case  of  a 
wire  bent  by  forces  applied  to  its  extremities  admits  of  illustration 
by  a  dynamical  analogue.     At  a  cross-section  P  at  which  the  curva- 


FjQ,  315. 


OTT 


ture  is  Ifp  let  a  tangent  to  tbe  wire  be  drawn  and  let  it  make  an 
angle  0  with  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  /'applied  to  an  extremity  A 
of  the  wire,  while  the  wire  is  held  bent  by  a  couple  applied  to  it  by 
the  part  beyond  P,  as  in  Fig.  81i3.  This  couple  is  B/p,  and  has  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow.  But  if  0  be  the  angle  indicated 
on  the  diagram  and  ds  (or  FQ)  be  taken  in  the  direction  from  PtaQ, 
I/p  is  -  dB/cU.  The  couple  at  P  is  therefore  numerically  -  BdOjdt. 
Also  the  moment  round /*  of  the  force  ^is/'/sinfi,  if  ^  be  the  distance 
of  P  from  the  point  K  of  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  tbe  line  of 
F.    Hence 

S^-*-H/78infl  =  0. 

d» 

DifTerentiating  we  have 

B^l  +F'^sin»  +  Fleos»^  =  0,  (120) 

Let  the  tangent  at  Q  intersect  the  line  of  action  cf  Fin  L,  and 
let  ii/"  be  perpendicuhir  Ut  KP.  Then  clearly  di  =  d»- A'.V=dt  + 
LMjtaae  =  da-ldBi!06e/aae.  Hence  maddl/da  =  8in6-lcoeede/ds 
and  (I2U)  becomes 

■fi^-HZ-sine^O.  (121) 

which  is  (117)  thus  obtained  by  another  method. 

If  dt  represent  an  increment  of  time  (121)  becomes  the  equation 
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of  motion  of  a  eiinple  pendulam  of  length  BgjF  viWating  through  a 
finite  an^^e.  If  then  ae  the  pendulum  viteratea  the  different  values  of  6 
be  tAken  at  suoceesive  intervals  of  time  each  numerically  equal  to  da, 
the  indinatioD  of  the  thread  to  the  horizontal  will  give  the  indination 
of  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  action  of  F  at  the  corresponding  croea- 
sections  of  the  wire. 

The  curve  into  which  the  wire  is  bent  Ib  called  the  Unea  elaalica, 
or  elastic  curve.  Various  forms  are  shown  to  Figs.  316-321.  The 
elastica  with  points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  317  has  the  directions  of 
its  tangents  given  by  an  oedllating  pendulum  with,  if  necessary  for 
the  arc  of  vibration,  a  rigid  rod  for  support.  When  there  are  no 
points  of  inflexion  as  in  Fig.  820  the  directions  of  its  tangents  are 
given  by  a  revolving  pendulum,  that  is  a  rigid  pendulum  revolving 
in  a  vM-tical  plane. 

655.  Fomu  of  BlBBtica. — We  can  now  solve  some  simple  problems. 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  uniform  bow  bent  by  a  stretching-fc^oe  in 
the  string  as  shown  in  Fig.  316. 

FiQ.  816. 


If  Fhe  the  stretching-force  in  the  cord  and  x,  y  be  the  co-ordinates 
(from  A  as  origin  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  cord)  of  the  cross- 
section  P  considered,  we  have  G  =  Fy.  Hence  EIjR  =  Fy,  or  if 
EIIF=a'  and  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature 

Ry-a\  (122) 

But  by  geometry  l/S=(?y/tie'/{H-(dy/da:)'}*,  and  therefore 
^1/  dp 

_   .         ^Px  ,     dx 

if  p  denote  dyjdx.     This  may  be  written 


which  gives  by  integration 


r     *      Jiat-W^^' 


(123') 
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=/- 


iP-'/)iy 


(124) 


in  which  either  the  podtire  or  the  negative  value  of  the  fiquare  root 
may  be  taken. 

Equation(123}maybewritten  ±  ^T  +  rf  =  2a'/(C-w'l.     Hence 
i(p.O,(7-j'.±2o',a»d 


=  ±  JC±-2a'. 


(125) 


This  givee  the  points  of  ma-Ti'innm  or  mmimum  T&lna  of  y  according 
ae  the  upper  or  lower  sign  ib  taken  under  the  radical  on  the  right. 


If  C  be  less  than  2a'  the  negative  uign  under  the  ladical  on  the 
right  CB,nnot  be  taken.  Taking  then  the  upper  sign  we  see  that 
the  upper  and  tower  eigne  before  the  radical  give  equal  and  opposite 
numerical  maxima  of  y  oa  in  Figs.  817-319.  If  0=^20,'  there  are 
alternate  maxima  and  minima  values  as  in  Fig.  320.  Fig.  320 
corresponds  to  the  positive  sign  before  the  radical;  the  negative 
sign  would  give  a  similar  curve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis 

If  «/  be  small  the  equation  of  the  curve  can  be  obtained  by  suc- 


Fia.  3 


Fig.  321. 


i^:^ 


ceesive  approzimatioa.     For  this  the  reader  may  consult  Thomson 
and  Tail's  Natural  Fhiloaophy,  vol.  i.  part  ii.,  §  611. 

Figii.  320  and  S21  show  different  forms  of  the  non-inflexiona] 
elasticu.  Fig.  321  is  the  curve  for  the  case  in  which  0  is  put  equal 
to  2a'  in  (123).  The  equation  of  the  curve  as  the  reader  may  verify 
is,  if  the  axis  of  j/  be  the  dotted  Une  of  symmetry, 


r'  ±  alog 


2a  +  Jia'-y' 


(126) 
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The  locus  has  two  brtmcheB  starting  from  the  vertex,  and  ter- 
minating one  at  x=  +  «!,  and  the  other  at  3;=  -  oo  .  The  equation 
gives  the  hitter  or  the  former  branch  according,  as  the  upper  or  the 
lower  signs  are  taken  on  the  right.  This  curve  is  of  phjrsicat  import- 
ance as  it  is  the  curve  of  the  capillary  surface  aloug  a  plane  plat« 
dipping  into  a  liquid. 

t!56.  Fleznre  of  Beam  Supported  on  Props  at  Its  Ends :  Ends 
Free. — A  uniform  rod  is  supported  at  its  ends  cat  props  on  the  same 
level  and  bent  by  its  own  weight  and  a  weight  W  atl^hed  between 
the  props. 

Let  A,  3,  Fig.  322,  be  the  supports  and  (r  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  applieiL  [The  diagram  requires  correction  :  A,  B,  should 
be  on  the  same  level.]   Let  also  '21  be  the  length  of  the  rod  and  a  the 


Fio.  322. 


-^ 


distance  of  6  from  A,  w  the  weight  of  the  rod  per  unit  of  length. 
It  is  required  to  determine  first  the  curvature  at  a  cross-section  P 
at  a  horizontal  distance  x(<a)  from  A.  The  trestle  at  A  bears  half 
the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  the  fraction  I^2l-a)j2l  of  W.  Hence  at 
A  there  is  applied  an  upward  force  of  amount  wl+  W(2l  -  a)/2/.  At 
the  cross-section  halfway  between  A  and  P  there  acts  a  downward 
force  wx.  The  horizontal  distance  of  this  point  from  P,  on  the  sup- 
position of  only  a  small  amount  of  bending,  is  \x.  The  total  couple 
applied  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  to  the 
right  of  P,  by  the  portion  to  the  left,  is  thus 

if  the  direction  of  turning  represented  by  the  arrow  be  taken  as 
positive.  Measuring  y  downwards  and  putting  B  for  the  flexural 
rigidity  EI,  we  get 

Integrating  this  with  respect  to  x  we  obtain 

if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  rod  at  ^  to  the  horizontal.  Integrating 
again  we  get 

- £y  =  j  w^  +  -'f  - H'  J-f  -  j\wx'  -  /frtana,  (128) 
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aad  DO  constant  f&lls  to  be  added  since  y  is  zero  when  x  is  zero.  Fut 
F^  for  u^+F'(2I-a)/2/,  the  force  applied  at  J,  and  .^,  for  the  corre- 
sponding force,  wt-i-  Waj2l,  applied  at  B.  The  same  process  gives 
for  a  pcdnt  P 

-By=\F,{U'xf--i^n-xy~B{n-x)ta3i^,  (129) 

whore  ji  is  the  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  borizonbil  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  322,  and  x  now  denotes  the  distance  AF'. 

I'he  values  of  y  and  dy jdx  fpven  bjr(128)aDd  (129)  miist  coincide 
iotx^a.     Thus,  putting  6for  2Z-a,  we  obtain  for  3;  =  a 


(180) 
(131) 


-  By  =  J  ^i*"  -  ^  toa'  -  Batna  a 
-By^F^  -  ^Kb"  -  Bbtan0 

-£^  =  i/'a,'-i«w'-Stana 

dx 

-B^=  -lF,^  +  lw¥  +  BtMil3. 
The  first  two,  (130),  give 

B(atana  -  6ten/3)  =  Kfi(^  -  J^^)  ~  A«K«'  "  ^'). 
and  the  second  two,  (131), 

B{tana  +  tan/3)  =  J(/',a'  +  J'.6')-iw(a'  +  6'), 
Hence 

B{a  +  b)tM,a  =  iF^a\^b-i-a)  +  iF,l/--^io{Wb  +  a'  +  Sb'), 
and  similarly 

5(o  +  6)tan|8  =  i /^^(aa  +  6)  +  J /".o*  -  ^K^4*'a  +  6' +  3a*)- 

But  F,  =  wl+  Whj{a  +  6),  F,  =  irl-i-  Wa/{a  +  b).  Substituting  in  vhe 
last  two  equations  and  reducing  we  obtain 

fi(a  +  6)tana  =  iira6(a  +  26)  +  5V"K'»  +  J)'  1     (..^. 

B{a+b)tajifl=^^Wai>(b  +  2a)  +  -^io{a  +  by,         /    ^       ' 

which  give  the  inclinations  of  the  rod  at  its  extremities.  The  reader 
may  study  the  results  obtained  by  supposing  either  IT  or  to  negli- 
gible. 

The  value  of  ^  for  any  value  of  x  is  given  by  (126)  and  (129)  when 
tboee  of  tana  or  tan^  and  f,  or  F,  are  inserted.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  deflection  of  the  rod  at  any  point  P  due  only  to  the 
weogfat  W  hung  at  another  point  Q  is  equal  to  the  deSeotion  which 
would  be  produced  at  Q  if  IT  were  hung  at  P.  If  IT  be  applied  at  the 
middle  point  bo  that  a^b^ltmd  /"gs^  IT  we  obtain  after  reduction 

By  =  \Wf  +  -^\wl*,  (133) 

which  gives  the  droop  of  the  rod  at  the  middle  point. 
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If  the  imgfat  2toJ  of  the  rod  itself  be  negligible  in  oomparison 
vith  ir,  we  have 

»-i^.  (1S4) 

By  observing  this  value  of  y  the  YauDg'a  modulua  E{  =  Bjl)  can  be 
detenmned  for  the  material  of  which  the  rod  ia  compoaed.     We  have 

if-i-^.  (135) 

The  reader  may  himself  solve  the  problem  in  whioh  the  rod  is 
hung  over  a  trestle  at  its  middle  point  and  bent  hj  its  own  weight. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  ends  hong  below  the  middle  point  a  distance 

657.  Beams  Supported  at  Ends :  Ends  HorizontaL — The  reader 
ma;  also  solve  the  problem  of  a  rod  renting  at  its  extremitieB  on  two 

Fi(i.  S23. 


props  and  bent  by  a  single  load  applied  at  any  point  G,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  ends  are  constrained  to  be  horizontid.  To 
produce  this  horiaontality  couples  if,,  M,  must  be  supposed  applied 
at  the  ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  323.  For  a  point  P,  between  A  and  0 
we  obtain 

Sf^  =  3f,-F,m,  (136) 

dee' 


and  for  a  point  P"  between  C  and  B 

B^  =  M,-Fpi-x).  (137) 


These  integrated  give  for  F  and  P"  respectively 

Bs'^M,a?-iF,af,    By=lM,{n-xY -^F,{n-xf.      (138) 

Bat  these  values  of  y  must  coincide  at  C,  where  we  suppose  x=<l, 
•il-x=b.     Hence 

a\AM^  -  F,a)  -  ^(SiV,  -  F^). 

Also  dy/dx  as  obtained  from  the  two  equations  of  (138)  must  be  the 
same  for  C,  and  this  condition  gives 

t^->.V,  ~  Ffl)  =  -  6(2.1/,  -  F,b). 
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Two  other  equations  are  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  A  and  B, 
namely 

'  a+b        '       '"         a+b        ' 

and  from  these  with  the  preceding  equations  the  values  of  J/,,  Af^, 
F„  F,  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  substituted  in  (138)  give  the  deflection  at  an;  point 
in  AC,  or  CB.  The  points  of  inflection  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  values  otM^,  /",  in  {136)  and  Mp  F,ia  (137)and  equating 
d'ylda^  to  aero. 

6oB.  CUperron's  Theorem  of  the  Three  Moments. — We  shall 
consider  one  other  problem,  vhich  is  of  importance  in  engineering 
Let  a  rod,  bent  by  its  own  weight  only,  rest  on  any  number  of 
supports  at  points  j4,  B,  &c.,  on  the  same  level.     We  may  start  from 


any  prop,  say  B,  if  we  consider  the  shearing  forces  /"„  /",  applied  to 
the  parts  of  the  rod  on  the  two  sides  of  the  support,  and  the  couple, 
S£g  applied  at  B  to  the  matter  on  either  side  of  the  prop  by  the  matt«r 
on  the  other.  This  is  called  the  bending  moment  at  B,  MeaBDring 
distance  x  from  B  towards  the  right  we  obtain  for  a  point  P' 

B^^M„-F^  +  ^v^,  (1^9) 

and  again  measuring  distance  towards  the  left  for  a  point  P, 

Bf^^Ug-F^x  +  ^wx:  (14«) 

Since  i/  is  measured  downwards,  we  have  from  (ISO)  if  /j  be  the 
inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  at  the  prop  B 

B>/=iM^-^F^  +  -,\ir3*-BxXAnii,  {141) 

and  from  (UU) 

Bjj^'  ^Mtx"  -  ^F^^  +  ^\^-x*  +  3xtaaii.  (1«) 

The  X  in  the  former  of  these  means  the  distance  of  /''  from  B,  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  distance  of  P  from  B. 

If  a  be  the  disLanca  .£^,  and  b  the  distance  BC,  M^,  M^  the 
bending  moments  at  A  and  C,  then  since  BiPylda?  in  f  140)  becomes 
the  ir.oment  at  A  when  ar=Jo,  and  BiPyjdx'  in  (139)  becomes  the 
moment  at  C  when  x  =  b, 

M^  =  M„~F^a  +  \wa\     W^^ Mg- F,b  +  ^icb;  (US) 
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from  wbicb  F^  F,  can  be  determioed  from  the  bending  momenta 
^At  ^st  ^oi  ^^'^  ^B  distances  a,  b. 

Again  (141)  and  (142)  give  since  ^  =  0  when  x  =  6,  and  when  a;  =  a 

i  J/s6  -  i  f  ,6*  +  jV  wJ  *  -  B tftn/3  =  0 
i  J/ja  -  i  f  ,«•  +  Jr  wa'  +  B tan  /3  =  0. 

Eliminating  /*„  F,  from  these  by  (143)  we  obtain 

«(if^  +  2ifB)  +  6(,tr(.+  2iffl)  =  iw(o'  +  6').  (144) 

a  relation  connecting  the  three  moments  M^,  Mg,  Mf.  at  the  three 
consecutive  props.  This  is  known  as  Clapeyron's  Theorem  of^the 
Three  Moments. 

For  further  particulars  on  the  theory  of  Elasticity  generally  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  recondite  problet  '  "  '  ' 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Thotfi»oit  and  Tail, 
to  Professor  Pearson's  Elastical  Hesearehet  of 
Barre  de  St.  Venanl,  and  to  Professor  Love's 
very  valuable  treatise.  Uucb  ba^  been  done 
by  means  of  graphical  methods,  especially  in 
the  discussion  of  problems  of  practical  or  in- 
dustrial importance,  but  for  these  reference 
must  be  made  to  Treatises  on  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 

659.  Stability  of  Long  Bod  under  Thrnst. 
Bod  Bonndad  at  Ends. — The  following  prob- 
lem of  the  linea  elatlica  is  of  practical  impor- 
tance. A  long  straight  rod  of  given  flexural 
rigidity  B,  the  same  in  all  planes,  through  the 
axis,  acts  as  a  strut  resisting  end  thrust  of 
given  amount  W.     Clearly  if  the  thrust  be  too 

great  and  the  ends  be  held  so  that  they  caunot  move 
laterally  the  rod  wilt  give  way  at  some  intermediate  point 
by  breaking  across  (that  is  by  being  crushed  at  one  side, 
and  torn  asunder  at  the  other),  or  if  one  end  be  free  to 
move  laterally  it  will  move  into  such  a  position  as  that 
shown  in  the  second  diagram  of  Fig.  3^5.  There  are  two 
cases  which  we  may  consider :  (1)  that  in  which  the  ends 
are  left  unconstrained  as  to  direction,  by  being  rounded 
and  therefore  made  free  to  turn ;  (2)  that  in  which  the 
tangents  to  the  r;>d  at  the  ends  are  constrained  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  thrust  as  in  Fig.  32(5.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  rod  lies  in  the  line  of 
thrust  in  both  cases.  In  the  lirst  case  the  ends  are 
points  of  zero  curvature,  that  is  are  points  of  inflesion 
on  the  elastica:  in  the  second  there  are  points  of  in- 
dexion  situated  at  C,  D. 
Let  the  rod  be  deflected  digfuly,  while  the  ends  are  kept  in  the 
line  of  thrust,  as  in  the  tirst  diagram  of  Fig.   325 ;  then  measur- 


FjO.   328. 
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ing  X  along  the  Une  of  thrust  from  a  fixed  end,  and  denoti  ng  the  dis- 
ta&re  of  a  point  of  the  rod  from  this  line  by  y  we  hare,  putting  m 
for  B7B, 

The  solution  of  this  equ&tioD  is 


=  (2n+l);^,2m/  +  a-(2«+J{)^, 


^(20*— •■  (m:.) 

Thus,  if  ir/£  liave  a  gi-eater  value  than  t'/IT  the  rod  will  be  un- 
stable.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  'il  ia  the  length  of  the  rod. 

660.  Bod  or  PiUAr  fixed  at  botli  Ends.— In  case  (2)  a  couple  of 
moment  M  must  be  applied  at  each  ead  to  keep  the  tangents  at  the 
ends  in  the  line  of  thrust.  In  practice  this  may  be  done  by  making 
the  ends  of  the  pillar  plane  and  constraining  them  to  remain  po'- 
pendicular  to  the  line  of  thrust.      Hence  the  equation  of  equili- 


%*"''-- 
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of  which  the  solution  it 


The  conditions  are  ,i/  =  0  when  x  =  ^  and  when  x^'il.  Again. 
dyjdx  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  when  .r  =  I,  and  when  r.  =  21.  These  conditions 
am  all  satisfied  by  taking 

(.'}),  vd  +  ci  =  (:>.-  +  ->))r  ;  (4),  »,2/  +  n  =  (2»  +  3)^. 


^{L'i)'  =  4^.  (146) 

Hence,  if  WIB>  tc'/P,  the  rod  will  be  unstable.  The  rod  has  thus 
four  times  the  strength  to  resist  thrust  possessed  by  the  rod  {oi 
the  same  length)  considered  in  §  65!). 

The  value  of  yat  the  points  of  infleziou  isJf/IT,  and  halfway 
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beUreen  these  poiata  is  2MjW.  Thus  the  points  of  inflexioD  are  at 
distance  \l  from  the  ends.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives'  the  maxi- 
mum distance  of  the  line  of  the  ends  from  the  line  of  inflexions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  middle  portion,  which  has  half  the  length  I  of 
the  whole  strut,  acts  ae  a  strut  under  the  conditions  specified  in  §  C5l), 
and  that  the  value  of  WjB,  namely  ir*/P,  corresponds. 

There  are  other  cases,  but  tbe^e  may  all  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  theorj-  gives  r'/iP,  w'/P, 
9  >r*/"i^  for  the  limiting  values  cf  Ify£  for  three  struts  of  the  same 
length  '21  with  their  ends  in  the  line  of  thrust,  the  fir>>t  having 
rounded  ends,  the  second  its  ends  fixed  in  the  direction  of  thrus^ 
and  the  third  one  end  rounded  the  other  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
thrust.  The  results  in  cases  of  lateral  displacement  of  the  ends  can 
he  obtained  at  once  from  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  either  of 
the  portions  of  the  strut  in  Fig.  826  between  a  point  of  inflexion  and 
the  adjacent  end,  or  of  either  half  of  the  middle  part  according  to 
the  case  proposed. 

661.  Short  Stoit.  FormnU  naed  In  Practice. — It  will  be  obvious 
that  if  the  strut  be  very  short  it  will  not  give  way  in  the  manner 
here  cont«mp)ated  but  by  yielding  to  crushing  force.  An  empirical 
formula  is  given  in  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  which  expresses 
the  results  of  experiments  made  on  struts  of  different  lengths.  The 
formula  was  proposed  by  Professor  Lewis  Gordon  to  express  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  the  strengths 
of  pillars  under  different  circumstanoea. 

If  /*  be  the  total  applied  thrust,  f  and  a  be  constants,  L  denote 
the  length  of  the  strut,  and  >S'  the  area,  and  k  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  cross-section,  the  formula  is 

l  +  iag-  ('") 

The  values  of  y  and  aare  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  values  of  P  accord 
with  experiment.  It  is  found  that  the  theory  given  above  is  only  in 
accord  with  experiment  when  the  strut  is  very  long ;  for  struts  of  even 
moderat«  length  the  empirical  formula  must  be  employed.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson's  experiments  give  the  following  values  of  /  and  a : 

(lbs.  per  sq.  inch) 
Wrought  iron,  solid  rectangular  section  360UO  1/300U 

Oast  iron,  hollow' cylinder  HOOOO  1/800 

solid  „  KOOOU  1/400 

The  experiments  referred  to  proved  that  a  pillar  or  strut,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be  free  there  a.s  to  direction,  has  the  same 
flexibility  sa  a  pillar  of  the  same  material  and  cross-sectioa  fixed  at 
both  ends  and  of  double  the  length  and  has  the  same  strength.  This 
result  is  expressed  in  (145)  and  (I4fi)  above. 

CIJ2.  Imperfection  of  Elasticit7.  Permanent  Set. — The  subject 
of  the  imperfection  of  elasticity  shown  by  ordinary  substances,  and 
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of  the  limite  of  elasticity,  is  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  hut  some  referauce  to  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  materials  is 
Eioceasary.  In  certaiu  circuinstancce  there  seems  to  be  practically 
perfect  recovery  from  even  severe  Btraioa,  for  example  an  ivory  or 
eteel  ball  is  very  sensibly  flattened  by  being  dropped  on  a  marble 
slab,  and  perfectly  recovere  iU  spheriral  shape.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  recovery  is  only  approximate  : 
only  a  moderate  elongation  can  be  given  to  an  iron  or  steel  wire 
witboot  producing  a  permanent  elongation.  Again  the  power  of 
recovery  of  bodies  seema  to  depend  on  the  time  during  which  the 
body  is  held  in  a  state  of  sttuin.  Ad  india-rubber  band  left  for  a, 
long  time  stretched  is  found  to  have  lost  its  power  of  unstretching, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  found  in  iron  hoops.  The  material 
in  tbe  course  of  time  seems  to  assume  a  new  molecular  arrangement 
in  which  the  potential  energy  of  the  stress  does  not  ezist.  As  the 
body  aesumee  this  new  internal  state  the  energy  is  dissipated  in  situ. 
The  subetance  is  said  to  have  received  a  permanent  set. 

The  elongation  of  a  wire,  even  when  there  is  not  complete  recoveiy 
on  removal  of  the  stresR,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  stretching  force. 
At  firut  tbe  curve  of  elongation  (abecisaal  elongations  ordinates  pults) 
is  nearly  a  straight  line,  aftei'ward  the  elongation  increase  more 
rapidly  than  tho  pull,  and  the  curve  is  concave  downward.  At  still 
great^  elongation  the  pull  reaohes  what  is  called  the  yidd-poinl,  and 
a  small  increase  of  stretching  force  produces  a  large  increase  of  elon- 
gation.    The  specimen  has  begun  tojlow  at  certain  places. 

66:i.  ISflect  of  Applications  and  Bemoval  of  Stress  on  Elastic 
Limits. — 'It  is  observed  that  when  a  pull,  not  too  great,  is  applied 
and  removedanumberof  times  in  succession  the  substance  settles  down 
to  a  steady  state  in  which  the  elongation  produced  by  application  of 
the  stress  disappears  with  removal  of  the  stress.  An  analogous  result 
ia  found  when  by  application  of  stress  other  changes  are  produced — 
for  example,  changes  in  the  induced  magnetism  of  an  iron  wire  under 
magnetising  force.  With  the  application  and  removal  of  stretching 
force  and  lateral  pressure  quasi-elastic  changes  of  magnetisation  take 
place,  which  assumeaconstantvalueonlyafter  a  considerable  number 
of  successive  applications  and  removals  of  the  stress.  Thus  there 
seems  to  lie  produced  a  molecular  change  in  the  iron  by  the  stress 
which  is  related  to  or  of  the  same  nature  as  the  molecular  change 
concerned  in  magnetisation,  and  which  assumes  a  constant  value 
after  repeated  application  and  removal  of  the  stress. 

It  has  been  observed  also  in  experiments  on  wires  that  moet  sub- 
stances subjected  to  rapidly  succeeding  apphcatione  and  removals  of 
stretching  force  show  a  diminution  of  breaking  stress,  or  tenacity  an 
it  is  called.  Further,  if  a  wire  be  very  gradually  stretched  by  suc- 
cessive small  additions  to  the  load  up  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
breaking  stress  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  load 
were  rapidly  applied.  The  wire  seems  to  become  tempered  by 
long  subjection  to  moderate  loads,  and  to  become  increased  in 
strength. 
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The  slow  extension  of  wires  under  load  forms  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  observation ;  if  the  load  is  fairly  large,  but  still  far  below  the 
breaking  weight,  the  wire  slowly  elongates,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  time  advances,  and  the  increase  of  length  at  last  dies  out  apparently 
as  an  exponential  function  of  the  time. 

There  are  for  every  solid  substance  limits  called  the  elaetic  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  strained  by  stress  of  any  type  without 
sustaining  permanent  distortion.  These  are  very  narrow  for  many 
substances  which  have  nearly  perfect  elasticity  within  their  elastic 
limits.  A  gloss  ball,  if  too  much  distorted  by  collision,  will  fly  to 
pieces ;    yet  its  elasticity  of   shape  is,  within  narrow  limits,  very 

6t!-i.  Soliditf.  Plasticity.— It  is  probable  also  that  every  solid 
substance,  if  subjected  to  sufficiently  great  distorting  stress,  will  con- 
tinuously alter  in  shape — that  is,  j?o!o  under  the  stress  and  suffer 
continually  increasing  permanent  increase  of  shape  until  the  stress 
is  in  some  manner  removed.  Thus  a  disk  of  gold  or  silver  struck  by 
a  die  is  converted  into  a  coin  in  which  the  head  of  the  Sovereign, 
inscription,  &c.,  are  perfectly  well  defined,  and  remain  clear  and 
sharp  for  ages  when  thecoin  is  subjected  afterwards  only  to  moderate 
stress.     This  property  of  a  substance  is  called  plastioUy. 

The  limiting  distorting  stress,  >S'  say,  at  which  How  begins  is  called 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  Some  experiments  of  Tresca's  *  on  lead 
make  its  solidity  to  be  about  2(lU,000  grammes  persquarecentimetre, 
or  2800  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  a  stress  5,  greater  than  S  is 
applied,  the  flow  proceeds  continuously,  though  not  necessarily  with- 
out limit.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  flow  proceeds,  the  applied  forces 
may  give  a  stress  which  finally  becomes  S.  For  example,  a  bar  sub- 
jected to  compression  by  application  of  thrust  may  shorten  until  the 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  in  consequence  of  increase  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  bar.  Or  the  substance  as  it  Hows,  and  thus 
changes  its  condition,  may  develop  a  greater  soUdity.  The  whole 
subject  still  requires  elucidation  by  experiment.  If  S^  be  removed  at 
any  stage,  the  substance  recovers  to  an  extent  depending  on  it«  limits 
of  elasticity,  and  then  any  force  less  than  the  solidity  may  be  applied 
without  again  setting  up  flow. 

la  a  fluid  the  xolidity  is  zero,  of  course.  A  substance  such  as 
pitch  or  sealing-wax  has  a  quasi-solid ity,  and  when  a  bar  of  it  is  bent 
and  the  bendingcouple  is  at  once  removed,  it  unbends  to  some  extent, 
as  if  it  were  really  endowed  with  elastiraty  of  shape.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  resistance  of  an  elastic  body  to  bending  both 
the  moduli  of  an  is^otropic  solid  are  concerned.  The  bar  of  viscous 
substance  offers  rei^istance  to  the  change  of  shape  depending  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  change,  and  a  true  elastic  resistance  to  the  change  of 
volume.  The  former  resistance  is  very  great  even  tor  small  ratios  of 
distortion.  The  compressed  and  extended  parts  ci;,nnot  relieve  them- 
selves  at  once  from  the  change  of  volume,  because  the  change  of  shape 

*  M^moices.     Paris,  Acad,  des  Scieacei  iviii.  and  xx.  18S8  and  1872. 
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necessary  for  this  relief  cannot  at  once  take  place.  Hence,  when  the 
applied  couple  ie  removed,  t>here  is  an  elastic  return  due  to  the  re- 
silience from  compression  and  dilatation.  If,  however,  the  couple  is 
maintained  the  substance  relieves  itself  by  lateral  expansion  of  the 
compressed  region  and  lateral  contraction  of  the  dilated  region,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unbending  takes  place. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  exists  a  true  solidity  of 
pitch  when  subjected  to  a  rapidly  alternating  strain  of  small  amount, 
for  a  portion  of  it  melted  into  a  bell  will  sound  a  musical  note  of 
definite  pitch,  and  this  could  only  happen  if  the  return  force  were 
proportional  to  the  distortion  of  the  bell  from  its  mean  or  equilibrium 
shape.  The  mass  of  pitch  subjected  to  a  small  continuous  force,  for 
example,  its  own  weight,  slowly  yields,  and  at  last  flows  out  into  a 
thin  sheet. 

No  such  flow,  even  under  considerable  force,  takes  place  in  such 
substances  as  the  metals,  which  have  a  Itu-ge  solidity.  Gold  and  silver 
and  bronze  ornaments  thousands  of  years  otd  have  been  found  buried 
in  tombs  and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  display  in  every  detail, 
as  much  sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  as  if  they 
bad  just  been  made. 

66.5.  Vlacositr  of  SoUcU. — There  does  exist  in  solids,  however, 
true  viscosity  in  the  sense  explained  in  §  348.  The  change  in  shape 
of  a  solid  involves  relative  motion  of  the  molecqles  of  the  body,  and 
this  motion  is  resisted  by  frictional  forces.  This  is  proved  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  die  away  at  a  rate 
considerably  greater  than  that  at  which  energy  is  communicat«d  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  also  by  such  experiments  as  those  of  torsional 
oscillations.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  of  a  cylindrical 
vibrator  performing  torsional  oscillations,  as  described  in  §  685,  is 
far  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion. 

666.  Fatigue  of  Elasticity.  Internal  Viacoaity  of  Solids.— It  is 
remarkable  that  this  rate  of  falling  off  of  amplitude  depends,  under 
certain  circiunstances  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  on 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  has  been  kept  vibrating.  It  waa 
found  in  some  experiments  made  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Lord  Kelvin  *  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  torsional  oscillation  was 
much  greater  in  a  wire  that  had  been  kept  vibrating  for  several 
days  than  in  a  precisely  similar  wire  which  had  been  kept  quiescent 
during  the  same  time.  Thus,  two  equal  and  similar  copper  wires 
were  loaded  with  equal  lead  weights.  One  wire,  called  Ko.  2,  was 
more  frequently  vibrated  than  the  other  {No.  1),  and  three  weeks 
afterwards  the  viscosities  were  compared.  Then  So.  1  gave  subsi- 
dence from  an  initial  range  20  to  10  in  97  vibrations,  while  No.  2 
sustained  the  same  diminution  of  range  in  77  vibrations. 

It  is  stated  also  in  the  paper  referred  to  that  the  falling  off  of 
amplitude  a  with  time  (  was  for  each  wire  with  a  given  vibratw, 
according  to  the  law,  a^",  that  is  the  diminution  of  range  per  equal 

*  Proc.  K.  S.  May  18,  1865. 
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times  had  throughout  the  subeidence  always  the  same  ratio  to  the 
existing  raoge  at  each  fnstaut,  id  other  words,  that  the  retardations 
were  throughout  the  subsidence  proportional  to  the  change  of  shape ; 
and  that  further,  when  two  identical  wires  were  caused  to  perform 
oscillatioDB  with  vibrators  of  the  same  weight  but  different  moments 
of  inertia,  the  rates  of  subsidence  ware  not  tboee  corresponding  to 
retardations  proportional  to  the  rates  of  change  of  shape  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  physical  reason  why  the  same 
law  of  retardation  should  not  hold  here  fdso. 

These  results  do  not  agree  vitb  some  obtained  more  lately  by 
StreintE*  and  by  Fisati.t  who  found  that  a  marked  diminution  of 
rate  of  subsidence  in  wires  of  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  and  platinum 
by  keeping  the  wire  for  a  considerable  time  in  continual  torsional 
oscillatitm. 

The  viscoeitiea  of  a  large  number  of  wires  have  been  examined  at 
different  temperatures  by  Messrs.  Blytb  and  Ifunlop  and  the  author 
of  this  work,  the  result  with  that  in  steel,  brass,  copper  (commeicial 
and  pure),  and  soft  iron,  the  rat«  of  subsidence  is  markedly  greater 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  than  at  15°.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
specimen  of  german  silver,  the  rate  of  subsideuce  was  found  to  be 
.   less  at  the  higher  temperature  than  at  the  lower. 

It  was  found  also  that  apparently  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  as  well  as  of  the  temperature,  a  fact  which 
might  explain  the  discordance  of  results  mentioned  above  as  to  the 
effect  of  continued  vibration  on  rate  of  subsidence.  The  experiments 
just  referred  to  on  thia  subject  are  still  in  progress. 

067.  Besilience  of  a  Strained  Body.  Effect  of  Sudden  Appli- 
cation of  StxeBS. — The  remlieitte  of  a  strained  body  means  etymologi- 
cally  the  reaction  of  the  body  agaiost  the  applied  distorting  stress — 
the  tendency  to  spring  back.  It  is  used,  however,  in  the  theory  of 
elasticity  to  designate  the  work  done  in  straining  a  body  to  any 
given  degree. 

If  the  resistance  fulfils  Hooke's  Law,  the  measure  of  the  resilience 
is  evidently  the  product  of  the  final  applied  force  into  half  the  fiual 
displacement  effected.  Thus,  if  a  spiral  spring  be  drawn  out  60  cms. 
by  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  its  resilience  in  ergs  is 

J  X  14  X  453-6  X  60  X  981  =  186892272, 

or  in  foot-pounds,  13'78. 

The  stress  is  here  supposed  to  be  applied  in  successive  small 
increments.  If  the  final  stress  were  applied  all  at  once  an  elongation 
twice  as  great  as  the  equilibrium  elongation  would  be  produced.  For 
tlie  load,  descending  let  us  suppose  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
would  acquire  velocity  until  the  upward  force  due  to  the  strain  was 
equal  to  tiie  load,  which  would  continue  to  descend  until  the  return 

■  Pojtg-  Ann.  153  (1874). 

t  Gbzz.  Chim.  Ital.  1876, 1877,  and  Sltzungab.  d.  Wlen.  Akad.lxzz.  Ablh.  2, 

1879. 
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force  due  to  straiD  was  equal  to  twice  the  lotul.  Thus  the  reader 
will  see  how  a  body  may  be  ruptured  by  the  suddea  application  of  a, 
stress  which  it  would  have  borne  safely  if  gradually  applied. 

Theamount  of  work  giveu  back  by  the  body  when  allowed  to  return 
towards  its  former  couliguratioD  may  be  perceptibly  difTerent  from 
that  done  in  straining  it,  even  though  Hooke's  Law  is  fulfilled.  In 
general  when  set  is  given  it  is  in  great  part  only  subpermanent — that 
18  to  say,  the  Btiiiined  body,  if  left  to  itself,  will  gradually  return 
towards  its  original  configuration  lu  consequence  of  what  has  been 
called  by  Qerman  ezperimnntera  elaatiseht  Nachioirhimg,"  elastic  after- 
working."  The  work  spent  in  straining  a  body  is  obviously  obtained 
by  plot&ng  a  curve  of  which  the  abscisss  are  the  values  of  the  applied 
force  and  the  ordinatee  the  strains  produced.  The  area  between 
the  line  of  abscisste,  the  curve,  and  the  terminal  ordinate  is  the 
resilience.  If,  then,  when  the  applied  force  is  gradually  applied  and 
then  gradually  removed,  the  curve  of  increasing  strain  be  OCB  and 
the  curveof  diminishing  strain  £C0,  the  whole  strain  being  supposed 
to  come  out  finally,  the  work  returned  is  represented  by  the  area 
OCbC'O,  and  the  difiference  represented  by  the  area  OCBCO  has 
been  dissipated,  or  is  represented  by  unavailable  energy  of  changed 
internal  state  of  the  wire. 

6G8.  BeBiliencfl  of  a  Twixtod  Bod  oi  Shaft. — The  resilience  of  a 
twisted  shaft  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  terminal 
couple  L  applied  by  half  the  angle  B  through  which  one  end  has  been 
turned  relatively  to  the  other.    Thus  we  have 

BesUience  =  ^Ze.  (U») 

But  the  couple  is  iinir*Oll  for  a  right  cylindrical  rod,  and  therefore 

Hesilience  =  i5™r<ff'/?. 
For  a  right  cylindrical  tube  we  have 

Resilience  =  J  nA  k'B'jl,  ( 1 49) 

where  A  is  the  cross -sectional  area  and  ;t  is  the  radius  of  gyration  <A 
the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  tube, 

For  a  solid  cylindrical  rod  twisted  until  the  outermost  elemenie 
have  sustained  the  utmost  torsion  they  can  bear  without  flowing  of 
the  material  under  the  distorting  stress  we  have  as  above 

Reeilience^^«r<9i'/i, 

if  6,  now  denote  the  utmost  twist  that  can  be  given  without  produc- 
ing flow  of  the  outermost  elements.  The  couple  £  is  then  ^mr*6Jt. 
The  couple  resisting  turning  of  the  outermost  rlug  of  particles  is 
2icwr^dr6Jl.  The  area  is  ^wrdr,  and  therefore  the  tangential  force 
per  unit  area  resisting  in  the  cross-section  the  shearing-strain  is 
nrdjl.     If  we  denote  this  by  r/, 

Z  =  is-,r'.  (150) 
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If  now  every  part  of  the  crosa-sectiou  be  Btrained  up  to  the  point 
of  its  solidity,  the  outer  portions  will  have  yielded  and  flow  will  have 
taken  place.     The  couple  reeiBtiiig  further  turning  will  then  be 


=  2t  /  i;a:'(ii!  =  §jrijr', 


(151) 


which  is  4/3  of  the  former  couple  L. 

C69.  loraiaii  of  a  Shaft  Tnumnittinc  Power. — In  the  case  of  a 
shaft  iransmitting  power  by  torsion  the  couple  L  b  |n-nr*0/^,  and 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  per  minute  is  iwnr*8/lx  2n-jr,  that 
is  Thii'r*djl,  where  ^V"  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  If 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  delivered  by  the  shaft  in  horse-power  be  If, 
we  have,  if  n  be  taken  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  &nd  r  in  feet 

«*wAv|  =  ^x3S000. 

The  utmost  shearing  stress  that  can  be  applied  fafely  is,  we  suppose, 
S=nrd/l,  so  that  the  last  equation  becomee 

^iV.?r'  =  ffx  33000, 
and 

,_!t30()0  If 

The  radius  r  of  the  shaft  will  be  obtained  from  this  equation. 

For  example,  the  utmost  shearing  force  regarded  as  applicable  in 
tbe  case  of  steel  b  13,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  for 
the  radius  of  the  shaft  in  feet  ^ 

r.-1198y^,  (15S) 

or,  for  the  radius  in  inches 

r=]-43H» 


(102) 


'V^-  <^^^) 


Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  tbe  proper  measure  of 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  rupture.  It  was  suggested  by  Coulomb 
that  it  was  the  greatest  shear  produced  on  the  substance ;  Poncelet 
and  later  St.  Venant  held  that  it  was  tbe  greatest  extension.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tresca  (whose  researches  on  the  flow  of  solids  are 
referred  to  above)  and  to  Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin  it  is  the  maximum 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses,  a  measure 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  proposed  by  Coulomb.  In 
practice  the  rule  adopted  is  to  keep  the  stress  developed  in  the 
material  under  a  certain  fraction  1/f  of  the  stress  under  which  the 
substance  would  give  way.  The  number  /  is  called  the  "  factor  of 
safety  "  for  the  kind  of  strain  involved."  This  factor  varies  from  6 
to  12  in  different  cases. 
•  See  Leva's  EtatlkUj,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  and  Treatises  ou  Strength  of  M/aeritUi. 
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670.  Impact  of  Elastic  Balls. — Connected  with  resilience  is  the 
important  subject  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies.  This  is  much  too  lar^ 
a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here  and,  indeed,  the  treatment  of  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  has  not  yet  beea 
completed.  The  i«sultB  ro  far  obtained  do  not  in  all  cases  agree 
with  those  derived  from  general  considerations. 

Newton  found  that  when  two  elastic  balls  impinged  directly, 
that  is,  whenboth  were  moving  along  the  line  joining  theircentres,  the 
velocity  of  separation  after  impact  bore  a  ratio  to  the  velocity  just 
before  impact  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies,  Thus  if  ic,  it', 
«,  v'  were  the  velocities  of  the  balls  before  and  after  impact,  m,  m'  the 
masses  of  the  balls,  the  momentum  before  impact  was  mu+  nt'u',  and 
this  by  the  third  law  of  motion  must  have  been  the  momentum  aft^r 
impact.     Hence 

The  velocity  of  approach  of  the  two  balls  was  w  -  u,  after  impact 
the  velocity  of  separation  was  v'  -  v,  and 

,■-,..(.-„■) 

where  e  denotes  the  ratio  referred  to  above.  This  ratio  is  often  and 
vei7  improperly  called  the  daaticity  of  the  halls.  It  is  better  called 
the  eo-effieienl  of  rwlittUion. 

But  in  all  cases  of  colllsioi)  the  momentum  in  any  direction  lost 
by  one  of  the  bodies  is  equal  to  the  momentum  in  the  same  direction 
gained  by  the  other  and  this  is  true  at  every  stage  of  the  cullieioo. 
Now  there  must  be  a  stage  in  the  case  here  considered  at  which  the 
velocities  of  the  two  bodies  had  just  been  equalised.  If  v  was  this 
common  velocity  (the  velocity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  centroid 
of  the  two  balls  both  before  and  after  the  collision), 

From  the  equatioos  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

v-v  =  e(u-  v),    v  -  v=e{v-u').  i^'*^} 

But  u-v  was  the  velocity  of  the  ball  m  relatively  to  the  centroid  of 
the  two  balls  before  the  collision,  and  v-v  is  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
troid relatively  to  the  ball  m  after  the  collision,  ^ence  this  relative 
velocity  is  reversed  in  direction  and  altered  in  the  ratio  of  e  to  I  by 
the  collision.  The  other  equation  has  a  similar  meaning  for  the 
other  ball. 

The  action  between  the  two  balls  being  equal  and  opposite  the 
velocity,  v,  of  the  centroid  of  the  two  balls  during  the  collision  must 
be  throughout  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  contact.  If 
then  It'  was  zero  we  liave  by  (IT);'))  v'  -  v=ev,  or  (supposing,  what  is 
very  approximately  true  for  two  ivory  or  steel  balls,  e=  1) 

This  is  the  statement  made  in  §  145  above. 
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The  kinetic  energy  of  the  two  balls  before  impsj^t  is  in  the  more 
general  case  described  above  made  up  oi  the  enei^  of  the  two 
balls  supposed  both  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid,  that 
ia  ^{m  +  m')v',  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  each  rela- 
tively to  the  centroid,  or  ini(K-w)'+ Jm'(u'- v)'.  The  former 
remains  unchanged.     The  latter  becomes 

.■(Jm(v-»)'  +  W»~i')'). 

SO  that  there  is  lost 

J(l-,?)(™(v-«)'  +  ™'(«'-v)'|. 

This  energy  is  no  doubt  in  the  main  converted  into  energy  of 
vibrational  motion  of  the  balln  which  becomes  heat  enei^  as  the 
vibrations  subside.  A  portion  also  becomes  energy  of  aerial  vibra- 
tions, as  sound  was  produced  by  the  collision ;  this  also  ultimately 
becomes  heat. 

671.  Esd-on  Impact  of  Two  Ban. — Consider  two  similar  pris- 
matic bars  of  equal  length  with  fiat  ends,  their  axes  in  line,  and  their 
CIV8S- sections  similarly  situated,  and  moving  in  the  directions  of 
their  axes.  They  collide  thus  end  to  end  ;  the  two  ends  remain  in 
contact  during  the  collision,  while  a  wave  of  compreesioii  runs  along 
each  from  the  ends  struck.  In  each  unit  of  time  the  same  change 
of  momentum  takes  place  in  each  bar,  and  so  tbe  force  between  them 
remains  constant  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  time  of  contact.  After 
the  palso  of  compression  has  passed  along  each  to  the  free  end  the 
bars  begin  to  elongate,  aod  a  pulse  of  elongation  runs  back  from  the 
free  ends  to  the  others.  When  it  has  reached  the  latter  the  bodies 
separate  with  the  same  relative  velocity  as  that  with  which  they 
approached  before  the  impact,  but  with  their  velocities  now  inter- 
changed. 

If  v„  Vj  denote  the  velocities  before  impact,  the  common  velocity 
of  the  ends  during  impact  is  ^  (v,  +  c,).  But  a  portion  of  the  first 
bar  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  wave  is  moving  with  the 
velocity  v^,  and  consequently  the  part  along  which  the  wave  has 
travelled  has  shortened  by  v,t- k\v,+v^t,  that  is  by  j(vj-v,)t. 
But  tbe  initial  length  of  this  portion  is  a<,  if  a  be  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  pulse.  Hence  the  initial  compression  is  ^  ^v^  -  v^ja. 
Fr«dsely  the  same  compression  is  propagated  along  the  other  bar. 

Each  part  of  either  bar  continuee  moving  with  its  velocity,  v^  or  v,, 
until  the  pulse  of  compression  reaches  it,  when  the  velocity  of  the 
part  changes  instantly  to  ^  (if, -t- «^,  and  remains  at  this  value  until 
the  return  pulse  of  elongation  arrives,  when  the  velocity  instantly 
changes  to  r,  in  the  case  of  the  first  bar,  and  to  v^  in  the  case  of  tbe 
second. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  rebound  of  a  bar,  which  strikes  an  un- 
yielding plane  end-on,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  it 
collided,  as  hei-e  described,  with  an  equal  bar  moving  with  the  some 
speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If  the  b&rs,  otlierwiae  similar,  be  of  uneqoal  lengths,  the  commoD 
velocity  of  the  ends  will  become  iostuitly  ^r,  4-  r,).  A  poise  d 
compresfdon  of  unount  i  (r,  —  r,)/"  will  run  along  both  bus,  and 
will,  when  it  has  reached  the  free  end,  be  succeeded  in  each  by  a 
wave  of  elonf^tioD  ruDning  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  the  cage 
just  deecribed.  The  shorter  bar  will  have  its  motion  altered  as  if  it 
had  struck  another  of  itn  own  length,  and  will  rebound  with  vdodtj 
r,.     The  motions  of  its  particles  will  change  as  has  been  described. 

The  longer  bar,  however,  wiU  be  left  in  a  state  of  longitudinal 
vibration  due  to  the  propagation  along  it  of  first  a  wave  of  comprasfaoi 
travelling  in  the  manner  described,  and  produced  fay  the  collisim. 
Upon  this  will  be  superimposed,  after  the  short  bar  has  ceased  to  be 
ID  contact,  a  vibration  of  a  similar  nature,  due  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which  was  struck. 

672.  Oontroreny  ta  to  Elartic  Constants. — We  have  not  treated 
in  this  chapter  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  leolotropic  bodies.  In 
their  case  the  discussion  is  very  much  more  compUcated,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  majority  of  practical  purposes.  We  may  note 
here  that  each  component  of  stress  is  necessarily  a  linear  function  of 
each  of  the  six  components  of  strain,  so  that  the  full  specification  of 
the  stresses  requires  36  co-efficients  or  elastic  constants.  These  are 
reduced  to  '21  from  the  fact,  proved  first  by  Lord  Kelvin,*  timt  the 
stresses  must  be  the  differential  co-efficients  of  a  homogeneous  quad- 
ratic function  of  the  six  strains,  so  that  1 5  relations  must  exist  among 
the  coDstantB. 

A  further  reduction  to  15  is  obtained  by  St.  Vesaat  and  otheis 
by  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  force  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules acts  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  varies  according 
to  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  molecules  apart. 

This  supposition  involves  a  fixed  relation  between  the  t«'o 
principal  moduli  of  an  isotropic  body,  which  is  expressed  by  putting 
Poissos's  ratio  equal  to  j.  This  result  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experimenta  on  the  approximately  isotropic  bodies  whidi 
are  met  with  in  nature.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
difficult  to  make  with  accuracy,  and  there  is  always  the  objection 
brought  by  the  upholders  of  the  rari-cooBtant  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  the  substances  are  not  isotropic.  The  reader  will  fiod  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy  in  Prof.  Karl  Peaison'B 
History  of  Elaeticity. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  table  of  elastic  constants  of  the  more 
important  substances  employed  in  the  arts. 

•  Thtnao-HaidK  Proptrtiet  of  Matter,  Math,  and  Fhynicat  Paper*.     ToL  L 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OAPILLABITT. 

67^.  Oanse  of  Capillary  Fhenomena. — Some  calculatioos  of  «Sect» 
of  Burface-tensioii  of  a  liquid  have  been  given  in  chap.  iv. ;  we 
consider  here  briefly  the  physical  cause  of  Burface-tensiou,  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  some  methods  by  which  it  can  be 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  mutual  forces  between  the 
molecules  of  all  aubetancee,  that  iB  to  say  between  those  particles 
which  are  ultimate,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be  divided  without 
a  change  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance.  It  seems  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  these  forces  may  be  merely  the  gravita- 
tional at tractioQ 8  between  the  particles — attractions  made  sufficiently 
intense  at  email  distances  by  the  heterogeneity  of  the  substance  which 
is  encountered  at  distances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
molecular  structure — or,  it  may  be,  as  many  seem  to  hold,  that  there 
are  special  forces  of  cohesion,  ic,  entirely  distinct  from  gravitation, 
which  are  called  into  play  when  the  molecules  of  a  substance,  or  the 
molecuteeof  different  substances,  are  brought  intosuffident proximity 
with  one  another.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  actions  of  molecules  upon 
one  another,  and  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  their  relative 
motions,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
special  forces  acting  between  them,  and  a  unity  of  dynamical  action 
will  emerge  which  will  be  continuous  with  that  which  we  find 
existing  between    ordinary  poi'tions  of   matter  at    finite  distances 

No  definite  statement  of  the  law  of  action  of  molecular  forces  is 
yet  possible.  Of  the  nature  of  a  molecule  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
and  if  we  make  the  usual  statement  that  the  mutual  force  between 
two  molecules  is  along  the  line  joining  the  molecules,  and  depends 
upon  the  distance  between  them,  we  assume  either  that  the  molecules 
are  mere  centres  of  force,  or  that  they  are  spherical  distributions  of 
matter  which  act  as  if  the  whole  mass  of  each  were  collected  at  its 
centre.  It  seems  probable  that  the  action  is  to  a  high  degree  of 
approximation  the  same  as  that  of  centres  of  force.  But  just  as  the 
planets  attract  one  another  only  approximately  aa  if  their  masses 
were  collected  at  their  centres,  and  there  are  phenomena,  for  example 
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those  of  precession  and  nutatioD,  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
centres  of  the  planetary  masses  are  not  accurately  centres  of  the 
whole  estemat  attractions  which  they  exert,  and  just  as  the  effects 
of  these  attractions  are  to  an  outside  spectator  profoundly  moditied 
by  the  motions  of  the  planets,  so  there  are  no  doubt  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  not  mere 
force-centres,  and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  relative 
motion. 

1)74.  Forces  IiueiuiUe  &t  Sensible  Distances. — A  very  complete 
theoretical  account  of  capillary  phenomena  can  be  framed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  members  of  every  pair  of  moleculesact  on  each  other 
-as  a  pair  of  force -centres,  with  forces  which  are  sensible  only  at  dis' 
tances  comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule.  But  the  phnu^e 
"dimensions  of  a  molecule"  requires  to  be  made  precise.  In  any 
body  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  space  is 
really  filled  by  matter ;  there  are  always  interstices  large  enough  to 
allow  of  considerable  relative  motion  of  the  particles.  The  pheno- 
mena of  diffusion  of  liquids  into  one  another  show  that  there  is  con- 
siderable relative  motion  of  their  particles,  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  Sir  Willism  Roberts- Austen,  on  the  difi'usion  of  gold  through  lead 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  show  that  even  in  a  solid  tbe  molecules  are 
not  quiescent.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  a  molecule  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  dimensions  of  the  average  volume  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  molecule,  that  is  tbe  space  obtained  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
the  body  by  the  number  of  molecules  in  it.  Someaccount  of  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  body  will  be  given  in 
vol.  ii. 

The  external  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  molecule  is  not  per- 
ceptible beyond  a  very  small  distance  from  the  molecule,  that  is  from 
the  centre  of  force  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  tbe  molecule. 
A  sphere  of  this  radius  niaybe  called  the  molecule's  apAers  q/^tn/Jji en ce. 
It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  in  a  fluid,  and  a  very  large  number  of  them  in  any  finite 
portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  fluid,  a  molecule  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  every  part  of  the  boundary  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  influence  will  be  acted  on  by  the  molecules  surrounding 
it  so  that  it  experiences  no  force  in  any  direction.  If,  however,  the 
molecule  be  at  a  smaller  distance  than  this  from  the  boundary  the 
action  of  tbe  molecules  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  fluid  will  over- 
balance that  of  the  molecules  on  the  other  side,  and  forces  will  be 
brought  into  play  which  are  not  manifested  in  the  interior  of  the 
fluid. 

675.  Laplace's  Tlieory  of  OapiUarity.* — Laplace  founded  his  theory 
of  capillarity  on  this  idea  of  forces  insensible  at  sensible  distances. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  with  some  slight  modifications  of  bis  method 
of  investigation.  He  considered  first  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of 
uniform  density  upon  a  long  straight  uniform  filament  of  the  same 
density  abutting  normally  against  the  spherical  surface.  Let  OMX 
*  MitanuiMt  C'/leiie,  t  iv.    Supp/tment  ait  X'.  Litiv, 
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Fig.  Sil  be  the  sphere,  O.S'  the  filament  which  we  eholl  suppose  to  be 
of  unit  cross-eectioD.  Let  p  be  the  common  density  of  the  sphere 
and  rod,  and  consider  the  attraction  of  a  sheii  of  radius  u  and  thick- 
ness du,  on  an  element  dr  of  the  rod 
at  P,  distant  r  from  C  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  Take  &Tst  the  attraction 
on  the  element  dr  of  a  zone  generated 
by  revolving  an  element  of  breadth 
)uj0  at  S  about  O.S'  as  an  axis.  The 
mass  of  this  zone  is  2rpu'siaddBdu, 
and  if  a  ma^s  m  &t  E  exert  an  attrac- 
tion n»^(/)  along  the  line  PE(=f)  on 
unit  mass  at  P  the  attraction  along  PC 
on  the  element  dr  exerted  by  the  zone 
is  '>irp'tv'ta.iiQdddudrip{f){r  -nco&e)!/, 
since  (r-ucose)//  is  co&CPE.  But 
/'  =  r'  +  !t'-in(C06e,  so  that  ■ 
{r-ucoae)lf=d//dr. 
The  attraction  of  the  zone  on  the 
element  dr  is  therefore 

2  rp  'w'sin  Bdedtt  dr^f)  d/jdr. 
Let  ^{f)d/;dr  =  -rf{n(/)}/rfr,thentbe  Attraction  of  the  zone  on  the 
element  dr  is 

■^  dr 

If  this  be  integrated  with  respect  to  r  between  the  limits  b  and  x, 
on  the  tiupposition  that  n{/)  is  a  quantity  which  diminisbes  with 
extreme  rapidity  as/increases,  we  get  for  the  attraction  of  the  zone 
on  the  filament 

iTrp'n'siDSdedunif) 

where  b  is  the  distance  CO. 

Now  let  8  vary  while  r  remains  constant  and  equal  to  b  :  then 
since  dnddd  =fdfjbii,  the  last  expression  becomes 

inp'^tduniff/df. 

This  integrated  for  variations  of  /  corresponding  to  variations  of  0 
tiom  0  to  T  yields 

-^■2^p^'ldu{i{b  +  t.)-  <i.{b-u)). 

where  J-  is  such  a  function  that  n{f)fd/^  -  ii-'(/).  The  distance  / 
evidently  varies  from  b  -uto  b-i-u. 

If  the  distance  b  +  u  be  as  we  suppose  greater  than  that  at  whidi 
a  particle  of  matter  can  exert  any  sensible  attraction  on  the  filament 
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we  ahatt  have  i^(^-t-u)  =  0,  and  the  total  attraction  of  the  Bhell  is 

'2Trp'udu>(-{b-u)jh.      Denote  b-u   by  a  ao  that   - udu  =  {b  —  a)dz ; 
then  the  whote  atti'action  of  the  sphere  on  the  filament  is 

*  h  b 


if  A',  H  he  put  for  the  two  integrals.  This  is  Laplace's  celebrated 
expression  for  the  action  of  a  sphere  of  the  fluid  upon  a  filament 
abutting  normally  against  the  sphere.  Laplace  took  p=  1,  and  the 
expression.'*  here  given  difier  from  his  by  having  p'  as  a  factor. 


67r>.  Intriiuic  Fresanie  in  a  Fluid. — The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  fluid  of  finite  radius  b  upnn  an  exteraul  uniform  and  infinitely 
thin  filament  of  fluid  normal  to  the  surface,  and  extending  to  infinity, 
is  thus  A'  -  M/'b,  per  unit  of  cross -section  of  the  filament,  so  that  this 
must  be  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  sphere  by  the  bai^e  of  the  fila- 
ment and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  sphere.  The  quantities 
A',  H  are  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  as  the  mole- 
cular forces  on  which  these  quantities  depend  are  supposed  insensible 
at  sensible  distances  it  is  clear  that  AT  -  Hjb  is  the  attraction  on  the 
filament,  per  unit  of  area,  of  an  indefinite  mass  of  fluid  bounded  by  a 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  b  to  which  the  filament  is 
normal.  It  ia  only  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  part  of  the  boundary 
(except  the  curved  surface)  of  the  mass  of  fluid  should  be  at  a  finite 
or  sensible  distance  from  the  base  of  the  filament,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment should  be  of  finite  lenfftb,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  pressure 
at  its  base  should  be  A"  -  ll/b. 

The  quantity  1/  is  small  in  comparison  with  A',  For  A'  is 
2)rp'/4/{«)(is,  where  2  ia  the  distance  of  the  base  of  the  filament  from 
the  surface  of  a  shell  concentric  with  the  sphere  of  radius  b  and 
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within  it,  ij.(:)  in!  a  functioD  (uaknown)  of  z,  and  the  integral  i 
taken  betneen  the  limite  0  and  b ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 


n.i,p'JlH,)dz. 


The  only  values  of  i^(z)(^  which  have  a  eeneible  effect  in  building 
up  either  integral  are  thoee  for  which  z  is  very  suiall  in  comparison 
with  b,  because  of  the  supposition  that  the  forces  are  insensible  at 
sensible  distances.     Hence  H  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  K  as 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  6  be  made  infinite  Hjb  is  zero,  and 
therefore  the  int<>gral  A'  is  the  pressure  which  would  be  pivxliiced  at 
the  base  of  the  filament  if  it  abutted  against  the  plane  boundary  of 
an  otherwise  infinite  mass  of  fluid,  as  OS,  in  Fig.  82^1,  against  the 
plane  IK.  Clearly  then  if  OMX  represent  the  attracting  sphere 
and  OS  the  filBment  in  contact  with  the  sphere  at  0,  Hjb  is  the 
amount  which  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  want  of  tbe 
meniscus  MIOKN ;  that  is  Hjb  is  the  pressure  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  meniscus  acting  alone.  A'  has  been  called  the 
intrivaie  pressure  on  the  fluid. 

677.  Intrinsic  Pressure  and  ProBsnre  doa  to  OorTatnTe. — Since 
there  is  no  attraction  on  a  filament  of  finite  length  in  the  interior 
of  an  infinite  mass  of  fluid,  the  attraction  upwards  exerted  on  the 
filament  OS  by  the  sphere  OMA'  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
attraction  in  tbe  opposite  direction  that  would  be  exerted  by  the 
macs  below  tbe  sphere,  required  to  maVe  the  attracting  rnatt^- 
infinite  in  all  directions.  But  the  latter  attraction  muRt  be  equal  to 
the  attraction  eierted  on  the  filament  by  the  sphere  OFQ.  together 
with  tbe  attraction  due  to  the  double  meniscus  MIQONRP.  Tbe 
attraction  of  the  single  meniscus  MIOXB  ia  by  the  result  obtained 
above  of  amount  Hjb,  and  is  directed  upwards.  Henre  the  down- 
ward attraction  of  all  the  fluid  below  the  plane  lOK  upon  the  infinite 
filament  sIfo  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it  is  A'  -  Hjb  +  Hjb, 
or  K.  Thus  the  attraction  of  all  the  matter  below  the  plane  lOK  on  a 
filament,  also  below  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it,  is  equal  to  the 
attraction  A'  in  the  same  direction  exerted  by  an  infinite  mass  below 
the  plane  on  a  filament  above  the  plane  and  terminating  in  it- 
Further,  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  PKOIQ  on  the  filament 
below  the  plane  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  MIONK 
on  the  same  mass.  For  consider  any  element  of  tbe  meniscus 
PKOIQ  at  y.  Fig.  3:^8,  and  a  corresponding  and  equal  element  of 
MIOKX  at  q',  a  point  in  tbe  normal  to  lOK  through  g  and  as  far 
from  the  plane  lOK  as  9  is.  Drawing  the  isosceles  triangles  Oqr, 
Oq'r  (in  Fig.  828),  we  see  that  the  element  at  q  exerts  no  action 
along  the  filament  on  the  part  Or,  nor  9'  on  Or.  Hence  the  upward 
ikction  of  q'  on  the  filament  terminating  at  0  is  the  same  as  tbat  of 
'/  on  the  part  of  the  filament  below  r.     Hence  the  total  action  of  the 
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meniacos  PKOIQ  oq  the  filameDt  OS  in  upwards  and  of  the  eame 
amount  as  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  filament  OS  by  MIONK. 
Hence  if  iS*  be  the  downward  attraction  of  the  sphere  POQ  on  OS, 
we  have  S  -  tf/fi  =  A',  that  ie 

«-A-  +  |.  (2) 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  infinite  mass  bounded  by  a  convex 
spherical  surface  of  radius  6  on  an  indefinitely  long  filament  of  the 
mass  having  its  base  at  0  is  K-^  Ejb  per  unit  area  of  crostt-section, 
and  this  is  the  pressure  at  O.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  is 
concave  the  pressure  \s  K-  Hjb.  From  this  I^place  concludes  that 
the  part  of  this  attraction  due  to  a  portion  of  a  opherical  surface 
between  two  planes  intersecting  in  tbe  radius  at  0,  and  inclined  at  a 
small  angle  d6,  is  {K -  Hlb)dB. 

Laplace  supposes  that  the  densitv  of  the  fluid  is  unity ;  if  we 
suppose  that  the  density  is  p  the  values  of  A'  and  H,  if  these  quanti- 
ties have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  above,  must  be  multiplied  by 
p',  since  both  tbe  fluid  and  the  filament  have  the  density  p.  We 
shall  suppose,  however,  that  this  has  been  taken  account  of  in  calcu- 
lating K  and  H,  that  is  that  K=  2rfp'^{z)dz,  and  similarly  for  H. 

67H.  Secondary  Principle  of  Contractile  Film. — The  reader  will 
have  perceived  that  Ujh,  the  prejuture  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
surface  is  capable  of  being  regarrled  as  produced  by  a  contractile  film 
on  the  surface  of  tension  T=Hj2,  where  T  ia  defined  as  in  §  204 
above.  This  idea  of  a  coatractiln  film  is  due  to  Thomas  Young  who 
gave  a  theory  of  capillary  phenomena  in  which  he  used  this  secondary 
principle  before  I^place  took  up  the  subject ;  and  he  moreover  endea- 
voured to  account  for  tbe  action  by  means  of  molecular  foroee.  A 
moat  instructive  discussion  of  the  work  of  Young  and  Laplace  will 
be  fonnd  in  Lord  Rayleigh'a  papers  On  the  Theory  of  Surface  Forces, 
PhU.  Mag.,  Oct.  and  Deo.  1890. 

€79.  Phyaical  Heuiing  of  K. — The  physical  meaning  of  A'  is 
explained  above,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  a  little  more 
fully.  It  is  the  pull  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  exerted  upon  the 
infinitely  thin  column  OS,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  an 
infinite  mass  in  which  OS  is  embedded  and  which  is  hounded  by  a. 
plane  surface  lOK  perpendicular  to  OS.  At  any  point  S,  therefore, 
it  must  be  balanced  by  a  pressure  K,  applied  to  the  column.  The 
action  ia  similar  to  that  between  two  portions  of  a  solid  held  together 
by  mutual  attractions.  One  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  pressed 
against  the  other  across  tbe  common  plane  of  contact.  The  prcesuree 
in  opposite  directions  exerted  by  the  Buid  beyond  on  the  opposite 
faces  of  a  central  slice  are  of  coun»e  balanced  by  elastic  reaction. 
The  pressure  would  be  measured  by  tbe  force  per  unit  area  which 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  pull  the  bcmiapheres  apart.  That 
liquids  can  sustain  great  tension  when  freed  from  air  is  an  ascer- 
tained experimental  fact. 

The  pressure  K  is  not  experienced  by  any  solid  immersed  in  the 
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fluid,  or  by  any  mntorial  sheet  separatiog  two  parts  of  the  fioid. 
For  by  the  issertion  of  a  solid  body  two  otber  surfaces  are  brought 
into  existence  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrust  A',  hack  into  the 
tiquid  on  each  column  of  unit  area  ending  on  the  surface  of  the  B(Jid. 
All  that  any  arrnngement  immersed  in  the  fluid  can  detect  dependu 
on  the  pressure  applied  to  the  surface  from  without,  the  preesuredue 
to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  fluid,  and  the  effects  of  curvature  of 
the  surface  and  motion  of  the  fluid. 

If,  however,  a  small  spherical  hollow  of  radius  r  be  formed  within 
the  fluid  the  pressure  within  it  becomes  K-Hjr.  Hjr  is  prevented 
from  being  infinitely  great  by  the  discreteness  of  the  substance  when 
r  is  so  small  as  to  be  comparable  tvith  molecular  dimensions,  and  the 
pressure  is  in  the  limit  A".  This  point  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  notice  that  since  the  law  changes 
when  r  is  of  the  order  of  the  range  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the 
liquid,  this  range  must  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  KjT.  Thus 
K  is  the  pressure  within  a  spherical  hollow  in  the  fluid  of  very  small 
radius. 

6^0.  Tonng's  Estimate  of  Holeculaj  D^neiuioiu. — Youd^ 
supposed  that  the  attractive  force  eserted  by  a  molecule  waa  constant 
oi-fr  its  range  and  bej'ond  was  equal  to  zero.  On  this  theory  be 
arrived  at  an  estimate  a  of  the  range  as  given  by  the  equation 
T=\aK.  Taking  A'  as  23,000  atmoepheres,  and  7 as  3  grains  per 
lineal  inch  he  found  that  "  the  extent  of  the  cohepi\'e  force  must  be 
limited  to  about  the  'ioi)  millionth  of  an  inch,"  and  makes  thefoUow- 
ing  remarks  on  this  rcbult :  "  Within  similar  limits  of  uncertainty 
we  may  obtain  something  like  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  mutuil 
distance  of  the  particlee  of  vapours,  and  even  of  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  elementary  atoms  of  liquids,  a»>  eupposed  to  be  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  each  other ;  for  if  the  distance  at  which  the  force  of 
cohesion  begins  is  constant  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the 
particles  of  steam  are  condensed  when  they  appronch  within  this 
distnnce,  it  follows  that  at  60°  of  Fahrenheit  the  distance  of  the 
particles  of  pure  aqueous  i-apour  is  about  the  ^50  millionth  of  mi 
inch  ;  and  since  the  density  of  this  vapour  is  about  one  sixly- 
tboiisandtb  of  that  of  water  the  distance  of  the  particles  must  be 
about  40  times  as  great,  consequently  the  mutual  distance  of  the 
particles  must  be  about  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch,'' 
After  some  remarks  on  the  efiect  of  temperature  he  continues,  "on 
the  whole  it  appears  tolerably  safe  to  conclude,  that  ....  the 
diameter  or  distance  of  the  particles  of  water  is  between  the  two 
thousand  and  the  ten  thousand  millionth  of  an  inch." 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  fluid 
and  Ffi  be  the  attraction  of  the  infinite  mass  above  JOK  (Fig.  3ir<), 
per  unit  of  length,  on  any  element  dx  of  the  filament  OS,  supposed 
of  unit  ci'oss- section,  the  whole  force  is  fFpdx,  the  int^ral  being 
taken  along  the  length  OS.  But  this  is  the  whole  work  which  would 
have  to  he  done  in  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  matter  p  from  the 
base  0  of  the  filament  to  an  infinite  distance  from  lOK.     Thus  we 
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may  obtain  ao  estimate  of  K  by  measuring  the  work  <)one  in  evapoiu- 
ting  the  liquid.  In  this  way  K  has  been  found  to  be  about  25,U<M) 
atmospheres  for  water. 

681.  Case  of  Two  Fluids  in  OoBtact.— Lord  Rayleigh  has  ex- 
tended Laplace's  results  to  the  case  of  two  Quids  in  conta'.-t.  Let 
OMN  be  a  sphere  of  density  p,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  infinite 
fluid  of  density  />,.  Let  AO,  OB  be  two  columns  which  ai-e  theoreti- 
cally    indefinitely     long,    but 

which  in  reality  extend  from  Fia.  329. 

the  surface  on  either  side  only 
to  a  distance  which  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  mnge  of 
molecular  foi'ces,  and  which 
meet  at  the  point  0  in  the 
surface.  If  each  fluid  acts 
upon  the  other,  as  it  would 
act  u]>on  itself  except  for  the 
difference  in  density,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  have  here 
simply  the  case  of  an  uninter- 
rupted infinite  mass  of  fluid  of 
density  p,,  with  a  sphere  OM.V 

of  density  p,  -  p,  superimposed.  The  pressure  will  fall  off  along  the 
filament  AU  from  A  towards  0,  and  the  amount  of  falling.off  along 
any  element  da  will  be  the  attraction  of  the  sphere  of  density  p,  -  p, 
upon  the  matter  of  the  element.  Hence  the  whole  falling-off  of 
pressure  from  jl  to  0  is 

|.,(p,-p,)(A  +  ///6) 

where  b  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  OMX,  and  K  and  //  are  the  con- 
stants obtained  by  Laplace's  piocess  for  a  fluid  of  unit  density. 
Similarly  the  falling-ofl'  of  pressure  from  0  to  ^  is 

ft(f,-ftX*' -»/«). 

The  prossure  at  A  therefore  exceeds  the  pressure  at  B  by  the  sum  of 
these,  that  is  by 

(p,'-p,')A'+(p,-ft)'4--'"'+"'- 

There  is  thus  an  exces.^  of  pressure  A"  which  is  independent  of  the 
curvature  and  proportional  to  p,'  -  p,*,  and  a  further  excess  11' jh 
which  is  proportional  to  the  cui-vature  and  to  (p,  -  p,)'. 

If  there  be  three  different  media,  and  i/',„  //'„,  Z/'^,  be  values  of 
JI'  for  the  first  in  contact  with  the  second,  the  second  in  contact 
with  the  third,  and  the  third  in  contact  with  the  first ;  then  since 
these  are  proportional  to  (p,  -  p,)',  (pj  -  p,)',  (p,  -  p^',  we  liave 

This  relation  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  hence  the  suppo- 
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sitioQ  made  above  as  to  the  action  of  one  Suid  on  another  moat 
be  incoiTect.  There  is  not  really  any  sufficient  physical  reason  for 
Buppoeing  it  to  be  correct. 

If  thethird  fluid  is  atr,  then  approximately  p,  =  U,  and  ^if^  = 
■JU,-  V^,.  Since  S^^H,  this  gives  ff„<ff,-ffp  which  is  con - 
fiiined  by  experiment.     See  §  685. 

The  investigation  given  above  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how 
capillary  pre^ure  may  entirely  disappear  if  the  transition  from  one 
Said  to  the  other  ia  made  sufficiently  gradual.  Take  the  case  of 
transition  From  deneity  0  to  density  p.  Leb  the  change  be  made  in 
two  steps,  first  from  fluid  of  density  zero  to  fluid  of  density  J  p,  then 
from  the  latter  to  fluid  of  density  p,  and  let  the  stratum  of  fluid  of 
half-density  be  of  thickness  great  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of 
curvature.  At  each  step  the  diiterence  of  capillary  pressure  is  only 
one  quarter  of  that  due  to  the  sudden  transition  from  0  to  p,  and 
thus  altogether  half  the  effect  is  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  layer. 
If  there  were  three  equal  steps  the  eSect  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  the  number  of  steps  is  infinite  the  capillaiy 
pressure  disappears  altogether. 

BH-2.  Snr&ce  of  Doable  Onrvatnre. — In  general  the  curved  sur- 
face of  a  liquid  is  not  spherical,  but  has  difiTerent  curvatures  in 
different  planes  through  the  normal  at  any  point.  But  ax,  any  point 
the  surface  may  be  regarded  as  practinlly  coincident  there  with 
a  given  determinate  quadric  surface.  For,  let  the  origin  be  taken  at 
any  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  that  point  as  the  axis  of  z, 
and  the  axes  x,  y  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  origin.     The  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written 

z  =  a3?  +  iyxy^-fiy'+  &C.,  (3) 

where  under  the  &c.  are  comprised  higher  powers  and  products  of 
X,  >/.  Hence,  if  2  be  taken  very  small  and  of  constant  value,  c,  (3) 
is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  p&rallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it.  If  we  take  x,  ^  as  infini- 
tesimals of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of  the  tlurd 
and  higher  orders,  vis.,  j?^y,xi^,  Ac,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
the  section 

a-J^+iyxy  +  jiy'^C.  (*> 

This  is  the  equation  of  what  is  called  the  indicatrix  of  the  surface, 
and  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola  or  a  pair  of  parallel  straight  lines 
according  as  a/3  -  y'  is  positive,  negative,  or  zero. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  origin  in  the  plane  of  22  is 
d'^'ihr,  and  is  therefore  2a,  and  the  curvature  in  the  plane  of  zy  is 
is  similarly  2/3.  Fur  dzjdx  is  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  at  O  of 
the  tangent  to  the  surface  in  the  plane  of  ^:z,  and  is  zero.  The  rat«  at 
which  this  zero  tangent  is  increasing  with  x  must  be  the  rateat  which 
the  tangent  line  is  changing  its  direction  at  0  per  unit  length  of 
displacement  of  the  point  of  contact  along  the  curve.     Hence,  if  2  a 
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is  positive,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  along  the  positive  direction 

oiz. 

Now,  let  the  axes  of  x,  t/he  turaed  round  througit  any  angle  0, 
and  denote  the  new  x,  ^  by  x,  y'.     We  have 

a;  =  x'cos  d  -  y  sin  d,    j  =  ai'sin  fl  +  y'  cos  fl. 
The  equation  of  the  surface  becomes 

s= (aoos'tf  +  Sysin  flcos^  +  ^sin'  fl)x'' 

-  2({a  -  /3)8inflcostf  -  y(cos'9  -  sin'fl)}arV 
+  (a  ain' tf  -  2  y  sin  fl  cos^  +  (3  cos' C)/'. 
The  curvature  in  the  plane  of  s!^  is 

2(acoa'tf  +  2yainffcostf+/38in*^) 
and  that  in  the  plane  of  y'z  in 

2(asin'iJ-2ysintfco3iJ  +  ;icos'*). 

The  sum  of  these  curvatures  is  2(a+/J),  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
curvatures  iu  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  through 
the  normal  has  always  the  same  value.  If,  then,  the  curvature  hoe 
its  maximum  value  in  a  plane  through  the  nortnat  it  has  its  minimum 
value  in  the  plane  through  the  normal  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
These  are  called  the  principal  curvatures,  and  their  sum  is  2  (a  +  /3). 

Consider  now  two  planes  making  angles  S  and  0  +  r^O  with  the 
axis  of  X.  The  curvature  is  2  (ocos'fl  +  2y8inflcose+/3Bin-fl),  and 
the  portion  of  the  surface  between  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fraction  dbjtt  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  this  expression.  Hence,  for  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  of  matter  beyond  the  surface  on  a  filament  having  its 
base  at  0,  of  unit  cross -section,  and  imbedded  in  the  attracting  mass 
we  have 

K±  ?ir/(«cos'fl  +  2ysinflcosfl  +  /3sin'fl)dfl 

=i:±ji/{a+/3)=ir±jff(^+^),  (5) 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  surface  is 
concave  or  convex.  R  and  R  denote  the  two  principal  radii  of 
curvature. 

68:^.  Energy  Theory  of  Capill&rity.  Snrf&ce  Teudon  Identical 
with  Energy  per  Unit  of  Snrftu^. — Some  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  theory  of  capillarity  wae  given  by  Gauss,  iu  which  the  idea 
of  the  energy  of  the  suletance  was  employed.  The  molecules  of 
the  fluid  being  supposed  to  act  on  one  another,  and  on  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  with  forces  which 
are  functions  of  the  distance  between  the  particles,  an  expression  can 
be  written  down  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the 
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principle  that  the  potential  energy  must  always  tend  to  become  lees, 
the  form  of  the  eurface  in  different  cases  can  be  found.  In  this  way 
Oauas  difccueeed  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  reBtrictione  as  to  the 
law  of  force  between  tho  particles  I'oquired  to  bring  the  eonolusiona 
of  theoiy  into  harmony  with  observed  phenomena.  One  point  left 
unexplained  by  Iiuplace  was  fully  covered  by  Gauss's  theory,  the 
observed  fnct  that  when  ii  given  fluid  and  solid  are  in  contact  tbe 
fluid  surface  always  meets  the  solid  at  the  same  angle.  We  shall  not 
deal  with  this  theory  at  present,  but  will  assume  the  secondary  prin- 
ciple of  superficial  tension,  and  the  constaocy  of  tbe  angle  of  contact 
of  a  fluid  with  a  solid. 

Tlie  theory  of  energy  leads  not  less  directly  to  the  notion 
of  iiuper£cial  tension  than  does  the  theory  of  Laplace.  For,  if  s 
portion  of  a  fluid  has  its  surface  increased,  the  increased  number* of 
molecule.s  which  now  lie  in  or  near  the  surface  havu  been  withdrawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  other  molecules  against  luolecuW 
attractions,  and  so  work  must  have  been  spent  on  the  sub-stance  from 
outside  to  effect  the  extension.  Consequently,  apart  from  any  change 
of  energy  due  to  thermal  action,  or  to  the  action  of  gravity,  thti 
potential  energy  of  the  Kubutauee  has  in  this  case  been  increased 
from  /y„  to  A'|,  where  A',  -  /.'  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
external  forces  in  extending  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  increased 
from  ,\  to  iS'„  the  work  done  per  unit  area  in  etretchiog  the  film  \s 
(A'j  -  A'^,)/(.S',  -  \).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  molecular  forces  will 
tend  to  diminish  the  ai'ea  of  the  surface  so  as  to  diminish  E,  agein 
towards  A',,  that  is  there  seems  to  observation,  which  can  take  no 
account  of  the  molecutai-  forces,  to  be  a  contractile  film  connected 
by  cohesion  with  the  fiuid  beyond,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  solid 
with  which  the  fluid  is  in  contact,  and  by  this  film  the  pheDomeai 
appear  to  be  caused.  We  shall  speak  as  if  this 
Fig.  -tso.  film  really  existed,  and  in  a  sense  it  does  so  exist, 

but  the  reader  must  not  be  led  into  any  too  gross 
conception  of  it«  reality. 

Let  AB  be  a  Hue  drawn  on  a  surface  film,  thm 
along  the  surface  across  any  element  ds  of  AB  the 
film  tends  to  contract.  Let  /'  be  the  force  across 
(h  ;  Fjds  is  called  the  surface  tension  of  the  film, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  T.  It  will  be  cleiir 
that  if  the  film  be  in  equilibrium  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  surface  tension  must  be  the  same  at  all  points.  If  tbe 
film  be  -tretched  from  area  ,S^  to  5,  without  alteration  of  surface- 
tension  we  must  liave  T{S^  -  *'„)  =  work  spent  from  external  sources 
in  increasing  this  area.  For  let  the  boundary  be  displaced  along  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  film,  through  a  small  distance  u  in  a  direction 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal  drawn  outward  in  that  plane 
at  the  point.  The  work  done  against  the  surface  tension  (which 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  boundary)  across  an  element  d«  of  the 
boundary  in  TiicosOde.  But  ucosoifv  ie  the  area  dS  described  by 
the  element  da,  and  therefore  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching 
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the  film  ia/TdS,  tbe  integral  being  taken  ro»ad  the  boundary.  Of 
course  at  pl&cee  where  8  ia  greater  than  jr/2  the  element  ai  area 
added  is  negative,  that  is,  there  is  there  contraction  of  the  film.  If 
T  be  constant  the  work  done  is  T/d.'i  or  r{5,  -  S^).  Clearly  on  the 
snppofiition  of  constant  tenBion  the  whole  work  done  in  creating  a 
surface  of  area  S  is  TS.  T  may  therefore  be  interpreted  as  the 
energy  per  unit  of  area  of  the  surface. 

As  an  elementary  example  a  simple  arrangement,  by  which  it  ia 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  determination  of  surface  tension,  may  be 
considered.  A  rectangular  frame  is  placed  in  a  vei-tical  position  and 
is  filled  by  a  soap-film  the  lower  edge  of  which  adheres  to  a  horizontal 
wire  which  ia  movable  upwards  or  downwards.  If  I  be  the  distance 
between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  the  whole  upward  force  with 
which  the  film  pulls  up  the  wire  is  Tl.  If  the  wire  ie  pulled  down  a 
distance  h  the  work  done  is  Tkl,  that  is  TS,  if  S  denote  the  incrense 
Ih  of  surface.  The  surface-tension  T  can  be  approximately  deter- 
mined by  meHsuring  the  force  TL 

684.  Tliennal  Oh&nge  in  Stretching  a  Liquid  Sor&ce. — When  a 
film  of  liquid  is  extended  quickly  its  temperature  chnoges,  falling  as 
a  rule ;  and  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  film  in  order  that  its 
temperature  may  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  water-film  the 
amount  of  heat  which  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture constant  as  the  film  is  extended,  ia  dynamically  equivalent  to 
about  half  as  much  as  energy  as  is  spent  in  stretching  it  against  the 
constant  surface-tension.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface- 
tension  is  a  function  of  the  temperature ;  the 
theory  of  the  action  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii. 
in  the  chapter  on  Thermodynamica. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dimensional 
formula  of  T  is  that  of  force  per  unic  length, 
that  is  [AfT-'l 

Let  Fig.  -SHI  be  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall,  straight,  or 
only  BO  slightly  curved  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  btraight.  The  section  is  SDpposed  made  by 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  tbe  media.  In  general  the  fluid  surface, 
whether  the  wait  be  vertical  or  not,  makes  a 
definite  angle  with  the  wall-surface.  If  /'7'be  the  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  of  a  tangent-plane  to  the  surface  at  P,  the  angle 
WFT  is  called  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  surface  at  P. 
In  most  cases  the  three  media  A,  B,  C  in  contact  at  P  are  the  liquid, 
air,  and  the  material  of  the  solid  wall.  For  mercury  in  contact  with 
glass  in  presence  of  air  as  a  third  medium  the  angle  WPT  is  about 
48°.  Frequently  the  supplement  of  the  angle  WPT  is  taken  as  the 
angle  of  contact.  When  the  medium  B  is  air  the  angle  so  taken 
is  often  called  the  air-angle  of  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  solid. 

685.  "  Triangle  of  Tensions." — In  some  cases  the  three  media  are 
three  liquids,  or  two  liquids  and  air,  snd  theoretically  it   might 
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appear  that  there  ahoa)d  be  eqnilJbrum  with  the  three  surfaces, 
indinedtaoneanotber,8othat  each  of  the  different  teneionB  T.,  Ty,  7", 
in  a  plane  cutting  the  meeting  edge  at  right  angles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  Bine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the 
triangle  of  forces.  But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,* 
the  triangle  of  tenciona  is  never  possible,  for  one  of  three  fluids 
will  always  flow  over  the  separating  surface  of  the  other  two.  All 
experimenters  have  arrived  at  this  result.  For  example,  Marangoni 
{Fogg.  Ann.  143,  1871)  states  that  "the  interface  between  two 
fluids  has  a  smaller  surface-tension  than  the  diflerence  of  the  sur- 
face-tensions of  the  substances  themselves  (with  the  eiiception  of 
quicksilver),"  Thus,  if  we  have  two  fluids  of  which  the  surface- 
tendons  in  contact  with  air  are  T^,  T^  the  surface  tension  T„ 
of  the  two  in  contact  is  less  than  7,  -  T,.  Hence  Tj='T,+  T„  and 
the  fluid  Tj  is  spread  over  the  smface  separating  the  fluid  <^ 
tension  7*,  from  air.  A  drop  of  oil  cannot  stand  upon  water  unless 
the  water  is  already  covered  with  a  film  of  oil.  Nor  is  mercury 
really  an  exception.  As  has  been  proved  by  Quincke,  a  drop  of 
water  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  clean  mercury ;  in  ordinary 
circumstances  e.  drop  of  water  only  stands  on  a  mercury  surface 
because  of  the  existence  over  the  latter  of  a  greasy  film. 

686.  Film  of  Oil  on  Snr&ce  of  Water.  Effect  of  Oil  on 
Waves. — A  diop  of  oil  placed  on  a  water  surf  ace  immediately  spreads 
in  a  thin  film  over  the  surface,  and  thuft  the  eS'ective  superficial 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  altered.  After  the  film  has  become 
thin,  still  further  thinning  increases  the  surface-tentjon.  Thus,  if 
the  water  changes  the  form  of  its  surface,  as  in  wave-motion,  where 
there  is  contraction  of  the  area  there  is  thickening  of  the  oil  film  and 
consequent  diminution  of  tenHioa,  and  where  there  is  extension  of 
area  there  is  thinning  of  the  film  and  increase  of  tension.  Forces 
are  thus  called  into  play  which  tend  to  restore  the  former  configura- 
tion, and  the  film  of  oil  opposes  the  periodic  changes  of  area  of 
surface  involved  in  wave- propagation.  The  ripples  and  small  super- 
imposed waves  are  by  this  action  smoothed  out,  and  the  efiect  which 
these  would  have  in  causing  the  crest«  of  the  large  waves  to  advance 
and  break  aie  avoided.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  oil  upon 
waves  is  due  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds. + 

687.  Effect  of  Alteration  of  ThicknasB  on  Bnrfiice-Teiisioiu 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
surface-tension  with  thinning  and  thickening  of  the  film  is  sIiotcq 
also  by  films  of  soap  and  water.  Let  a  soap-film  be  caught  in  a 
ring  of  wire  by  dipping  the  ring  into  a  flat  dish  containing  a  soap- 
solution.  If  the  plane  of  the  ring  be  kept  horisontal  every  part  of 
the  film  niubt  have  the  same  tension.  But  if  the  plane  be  held  io 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  film  remain  in  equilibrium,  it  is  dear 
that  the  tension  at  the  top  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  bottom, 

•  "On  The  Theory  o£  Surface  Forces,"   /'Aii.Jfnj,,  Dec.  1890;  see  alsoLord 
Rajleigb's  note  Id  Maxwell's  Thany  of  Hfil,  10th  edition,  p.  287. 
+  Srit.  A$tn.  Rrp.,  1880. 
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by  the  amount  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  iotermediate  portion 
of  the  film.  The  Uquid  slowly  drains  from  the  top  ti  the  bottom 
and  the  film  tbina  ribove.  This  goee  on  until  the  upper  part  reaches 
a  certain  limiting  thickness  when  the  surface-tension  hegins  to 
diminish  and  the  film  breaks.  This  takes  places  when  the  thickness 
becomes  comparable  with  molecular  dimensions,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  limiting  thickness  enables  an  estimate  of  these  dimensions  to 
be  arrived  at.  Experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by 
Professors  Reinold  and  Riicker.*     The  results  wOI  be  described  in 

688.  Dimiuation  of  Snrfkce-Tension  of  Water  produced  by  Dis- 
solTed  Substances.— The  solubility  of  a  substance  in  water  leads  to 
a  gradation  of  surface-tension  from  the  value  for  pure  water  to  that 
for  as  strong  a  solution  of  the  substance  as  may  be  made.  For 
example,  a  fragment  of  camphor  placed  on  water  dissolves,  and  the 
tension  of  the  water-surface  is  diminished,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greater  the  amount  of  camphor  present  in  the  water  at  the 
surface.  If  this  be,  as  it  usually  is,  unequal  round  the  piece  of 
camphor,  the  gubst.ance  is  pulled  towards  the  side  on  which  there  is 
greater  tension  ;  and  the  curious  motions  of  a  piece  of  camphor  on 
water  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  camphor  dissolves,  the  part 
dissolved  is  drawn  out  in  consequence  of  the  superior  tension 
of  the  surrounding  water -surface.  IE  the  surface  be  touched  by 
the  finger  the  motion  may  be  stopped  by  the  film  of  grease  com- 
municated to  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  clean  surface  of  the  water. 
Xx>rd  Rayleigh  lias  detcrmmed  the  thickness  of  olive  oil  necessary  to 
stop  the  motion  of  small  fragments  of  camphor,  by  determining  the 
weight  of  oil  added  and  the  area  of  the  vessel.  He  found  that  S 
milligramme  upon  a  circular  surface  84  ems.  in  diameter  sufficed. 
This  gives  a  film  IH  x  I0~'  cm.  thick  ;  and  Lord  Bayleigh  estimates 
that  a  thickness  of  2  milHonths  of  a  millimetre  would  have  been 
enough  if  the  surface  had  been  perfectly  clean  to  begin  with. 

The  diminution  of  surface-tension  produced  by  adding  alcohol  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  flooding  an  inclined  plate  of  glass  with  water 
coloured  by  aniline,  and  then  drawing  horizontally  along  the  middle 
of  the  adhering  coating  of  water  a  camel's-hair  brush  which  has  been 
dipped  in  alcohol.  The  liquid  will  be  drawn  on  each  side  from  the 
alcohol,  and  will  run  upwards  on  the  upper  side  and  downwards  on 
the  lower  side,  leaving  bare  the  middle  part  of  the  plate.  The  running 
up  will  continue  until  the  liquid  has  become  so  deep  on  the  plate  that 
it  flows  back  by  the  action  of  gravity.  If  a  brush  dipped  in  ether 
be  held  close  to  the  surface  of  the  layer  of  water,  the  water  will  lie 
drawn  away  from  that  place  all  round. 

6«0.  The  "Tears  of  Strong  Wine." — In  the  same  way,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  is  to  be  explained  the 
phenomenon  of  "  tears  of  strong  wine."  Wine  partially  filling  a 
bottle  or  glass  gives  a  film  standing  up  round   the  side,  which  is 

•  PhU.  Trunt.  £.  S.  1881. 
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continaous  with  a  thin  film  wetting  the  w&lle  of  the  vesseL  Pram 
thifi  the  alcohol  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  wtiter,  and  so  ti» 
tension  increases.  The  tension  being  stronger  above,  the  Uqoid  is 
pulled  up  the  sidex  until  it  runs  down  in  drops.  If  the  wine  is  con- 
tained in  a  partially  filled  stoppered  bottle  the  motion  does  not  go  on, 
as  the  evaporation  eeaseo  when  the  vaponr  is  in  eqoiKbrinm  with  the 
liquid.  The  motion  can  be  made  to  begin,  however,  by  opening  the 
bottle  and  drawing  off  the  vapour  by  sucking  it  up  through  a 
tube  inserted  bo  that  itn  lower  end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  too  strong  or  too  weak  the  "tean" 
will  not  be  shown.  A  solution  of  abottt  2'>  per  cent,  strength  gim 
I  he  best  effect, 

61III.  SQevatioii  and  DepressioiL  of  Liquid  in  Tnb«s  and  betwwm 
Platea. — We  can  now  explain  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid 

Kio.  33:^.  VIO.  333. 

Fio.  334. 


in  a  tube  or  between  two  plates.  Fig.  ^Si  shows  the  elevation  of 
water  in  a  glaNS  tube  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal  surface  in  a 
wide  outer  vessel.  Fig.  ^3H  the  depression  of  a  fluid  like  mercury  in 
a  similar  tube.  In  the  case  of  water  the  general  result  of  experiments 
gives  zei-o  for  the  angle  of  contact,  that  is  the  air-angle  is  18f»', 
in  the  case  of  mercury  the  angle  b  finite  und  about  48".  Consider 
two  pointx,  one  /'  on  the  free  level  surface  in  the  outfir  vessel,  the 
other  Q  on  the  surface  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  the  surface 
is  A",  at  the  same  level  under  the  tube  it  is  ff  -  JZf{l/7-, -^  1/r,),  if  r„  r, 
be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point  <^,  and  :  be  its 
height  above  /'.     Since  these  two  pressures  must  be  the  same  we 


r  writing  27"  for  //, 


=K'-y- 


Figs.  'JSi  and  :^.Sr>  show  more  exactly  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
V  ide  tubes.     The  dotted  line  in  each  case  is  the  undisturbed  level. 
If  the  tube  be  of  small  radius  a,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  r,  must 
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be  very  Dearly  equal  to  r,.     At  tbe  bottom  of  the  meniscue  r,  : 
e<ituil  to  r, :  calling  each  r  we  have 


9P^' 


--iT- 


(7) 


If  the  liquid  meet  the  tube  at  a  finite  angle  a,  the  curvature  in  a 
meridian  section  at  the  edge  is,  we  suppose,  1/r',  that  in  tbe  other 
uoi'mal  plane  is  coBa/a.  For  the  surface  at  the  line  of  contact  with 
the  tube  is  inclined  at  tbe  angle  a  to  the  generating  lines  of  tbe 
tubulai'  surface.  Hence  a  narrow  ring  of  the  surface  at  that  line 
must  coincide  with  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  o/cosa.     Hence  if  a 


--(^^)- 


above  the  free  surface 
(8) 


But  the  total  upward  pull  exerted  by  tbe  film  upon  the  fluid  is 
'Jj^aTcoea,  and  if  A  be  the  mean  height  to  which  the  liquid  ia  raised, 
we  have 

tta'gph  =  2waTcoBa, 


^pA=2r^° 


(9) 


gph^rf 


Tww,  A  is  very  nearly  e<iual  to  z, 
+?!•-?),  (10) 


tliat  is*-'=-a/eo8n,  and  the  two  radii  of  curvature  are  to  a  high  degree 
of  approximation  the  same  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus.  But,  at 
the  lowest  point  gpe  =  2Tjr,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  there : 
hence  we  have  there  also  ljr  =  coBaja,  and  each  of  the  curvatures  is 
tbe  same  both  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus  and  also  at  the 
edge,  and  they  must  be  the  same  approximately  at  all  points.  The 
meniscus  is  therefore  part  of  a  spherioal  surface  of  radius  a/cosa. 

If  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  a.  This 
ia  the  case  for  water  and  for  every  liquid  which  wets  a  solid  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube  is  inversely  as  the 
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radius  of  the  tube.  The  same  law  holds  for  the  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  near  parallel  plat«a ;  but  here  the  formula  is  slightly 
different.  There  ia  only  one  curvature,  which  is  cosaja,  if  a  be  the 
half  dietance  between  the  platee  and  a  the  angle  of  contact.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  if  h  be  the  mean  height  we  have 


ffpi-r- 


(11) 


Fig.  336. 


The  height  A  is  thus  only  half  that  for  a  tube  of  diameter  equiU 
to  the  dietance  between  the  platen. 

Id  tbie  case  if  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curved 
surface  be  r,  the  height  z  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  is  given  by 

wj-  (12) 

Of  course,  if  the  surface  be  con 
at  which  the  radii  of  curvature  i 
surface  is  given  by  (0),  and  the  depression  between  the  plates  by  (12). 
This  is  the  case  in  which  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  as,  for  esampie,  water  within 
a  tube  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil. 

An  interesting  experiment  illus- 
trating the  law  of  rise  of  a  liquid 
between  two  plates  is  made  by 
arranging  two  rectangular  plates  of 
glass  so  that  they  touch  along  a 
vertical  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  330, 
and  are  slightly  separated  by  a.  thin 
wedge  at  the  other  two  vertical 
edges,  and  placing  them  with  their 
lower  horizontal  edges  in  a  trough 
of  water  coloured  with  aniline.  If  a  be  the  distance  to  »-hich  the 
wedge  separates  these  latter  edges,  and  I  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
plates,  we  have  for  thei  r  distance  apart  at  distance  x  from  the  vertical 
edge  at  which  they  are  in  contact  xa/l.  Approximately,  therefore, 
the  height  s  to  which  the  water  rises  at  this  point  is  given  by 
gpZ^Tljxa.     Hence 

xz=T  ^    ,  (IS) 

ijpa 

that  is  X3  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  curve  of  contact  of  the  water 
with  the  plate  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  of  which  the  vertical  edge 
of  contact  of  the  plates  and  a  line  along  either  plate  coincident  with 
the  surface  are  the  asymptotes. 

691.  Form  of  SurEace  near  Plane  Plate  dipping  into  Uqnid. — 
Consider  now  the  form  of  the  surface  on  either  aide  of  a  plane  plate 
which  dips  into  a  liquid.     Fig.  337  shows  the  form  of  the  surface,  at 
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ftDy  rate,  at  all  points  which  are  not  infinitely  close  to  the  wall. 
The  form  will  be  given  for  any  angle  of  contact  by  drawing  the 
plate  iu  poeitioD  so  aa  to  intersect  the  film  at  the  proper  angle.  A 
section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
edge  in  which  the  liquid  meets  the  plate,  muttt  be  the  liri^a  fiastica, 
since  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  of  this  section  of  the  surface 

Fio.  337. 


is  proportional  to  the  vertical  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
undisturbed  level.  Hence  if  c  be  a  constant  the  equation  of  the 
section  is  as  we  have  seen  in  §  ll.'),') 

If  the  value  a  J'2  -  alog(l  +  ^/-J)  be  chosen  f or  c,  0  will  be  taken  at 
the  toot  of  the  vertical  tangent  and  is  measured  horizontally  and  y 
vertically.  OA,  the  height  of  the  point  of  contact  above  0,  in 
aJ2. 

If  p  denote  dy/(tc,  the  curvature  at  any  point  P  is  (rf/>/»ia;)/(l  +1^)}, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  the  ordinate  y  of  the 
point  by  the  equation. 

^    .6  (>■'■) 

If  we  put  a'  for  T/gp  the  equation  becoraee 

"'£    _  (1«) 

A  first  integi-al  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
sides  by  p  and  integrating.     This  gives 


since  y=0  wherep  =  0.  Thus,  if  6  be  the  inclination  of  the  tsjigent 
at  any  point  to  the  axis  of  x,  this  equation  may  be  written,  since 
y=tane,  in  thefcrm  o'coae  =  a*-^y',  or  o'(l -cob(J)  =  Jj/*,  that  is 
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692.  Theory  of  Large  Diop  on  Horizontal  Plate  or  Bnbtale  of 
Air  beloir  Pl&te. — We  can  make  various  applications  of  tfaie  last 
i-eBult.  Drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  E,  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  is  horizontal,  we  obtain  approximately  the  meridianal  sectioo 
of  a  very  largo  circular  air  bubble  in  water  below  a  glass  plate  w«Il, 
wetted  by  the  liquid,  that  is  a  sectioo  ma^e  by  a  plane  through  the 
axisof  figare. 

The  height  of  the  bubble  is  A'f,  and  this  is  given  by  (17)  with  tbe 
negative  value  of  the  radical  (1 +^)t.  Hence,  y  =  2a  tor  Uiie  point. 
The  height  of  the  point  A  above  the  axis  of  abedssce  is  a  Jt,  since 
y  =  2a8in^S,  and  0  =  90'. 

If  the  height  of  the  bubble  or  the  height  of  the  point  A  be 
measured,  the  surface  tension  can  be  calculated  subject  to  a  correction 
i-equired  for  the  neglect  of  the  curvature  in  the  other  normal  plane. 

61)H.  Detenninfttion  of  Snrfiice  Tension  from  Bnbblea  and  Drops. 
— In  a  case  in  which  the  air  angle  of  contact  is  a,  let  a  horirontal 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  C,  at  which  the  cur\-e  is  inclined 
at  that  angle  to  the  horizontal.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  ordinate, 
A  say,  of  that  point 

A==^a8inia.  (19) 

Iiet  this,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bubble,  be  measured.  Let  also 
the  height  OA,  that  is  a  J2,  be  measured.  Then  a  is  known,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  determination  of  p  to  enable  the  surface 
tension  to  be  calculated.  Also  since  a  is  known  the  angle  of  contact 
can  be  calculated  by  (1 !)). 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  large  drops  of  liquid  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plate  which  they  do  not  wet;  forexample,  adropof  mercnry 
resting  on  a  glass  plate,  as  in  Fig.  ASf. 
Pig.  S88.  If  ^B  origin  be  taken  at  the  top  of 

the  drop  and  y  be  measured  down- 
wards, the  formula  given  above  apply 
without  change.  The  density  p  is, 
however,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
forming  the  drop. 

Measurement  of  drops  for  the 
determination  of  surface  tension  was  recommended  by  Gauss  in  his 
memoir  on  Capillarity,  and  it  baa  been  carried  out  with  much  care 
by  Quincke.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  theory  is  imper- 
fect, as  the  complete  differential  equation  is  not  (Ifi),  but 

where   r  U  the    radius  of  the    horizontal    sectioa    of   the   drop  at 
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which  the  curvature  is  takeo,  and  B  is  the  angle  which  the  normal 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  section.  If  /f  be  the  radius 
of  the  greatMt  section,  and  x  the  abecissa  of  the  point  r  =  R-x,  and  9 
is  the  complement  of  tan -'p.  Hence,  coed  =  pj  Jl+jf,  and  the 
equation  is 


cLr 


This  equation  has  been  fully  treated  bjr  Laplace  in  a  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Micani^ite  Celeste,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses further  the  subject  of  capillarity.  He  compares  with  theory 
the  height,  measured  by  Gay-Luseac,  of  a  drop  of  mercury  a  decimetre 
in  diameter  taking  the  angle  of  contact  as  48°,  and  finds  3'397  milli- 
metres for  the  height,  as  against  the  obserTed  height  8'3TK  milli- 
metres. The  height  of  a  drop  of  the  same  size  had  been  previously 
found  by  Segner  to  be  3'40G7  millimetres. 

The  correction  of  the  surface  tension  o'E  mercury  required  for 
this  term  has  beeu  calculated  by  Worthington,  Phil.  Mag.  Jan.  1885. 

604.  Pl&te&n's  ExperimentB. — Some  remarkable  experiments 
were  made  by  Plateau  with  drops  of  olive  oil  immersed  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  adjusted  to  have  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  so  that  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  it  could  be  studied  without 
any  distortion  except  that  due  to  motion  imposed  upon  the  mass.  It 
was  seen  that  the  figure  of  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  spherical  when  at 
rest  under  no  force,  a  result  that  of  course  must  hold  for  all  fluids. 
The  surface-film  contracts  so  as  to  take  the  smallest  area  conaisteDt 
with  a  given  volume,  and  that  involves,  as  is  well  known,  the  spherical 
figure.  The  spheriMJ  fi^gure  is  the  only  one  of  finite  extent  which, 
when  there  is  no  constraint  as  to  boundary,  will  satisfy  the  condition 
that 

where  a  is  a  constant,  which  must  hold  at  all  points. 

Also,  when  one  of  these  drops  was  pierced  through  its  centre  by 
a  vertical  wire  oiled  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  drop,  and  the  wire  was 
turned  ronnd  its  own  axis  the  drop  bulged  out  horizontally  under 
centrifugal  force  uutit  ultimately,  under  some  little  disturbance,  an 
equatorial  ring  parted  from  the  main  body  and  remained  rotating 
round  the  equator  of  the  central  mass,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn  about 
the  equator  of  that  planet. 

Hany  other  remarkable  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Plateau, 
and  are  described  in  his  SUUu/ue  .  .  .  des  Lujuidea  aountis  atix  aeulea 
Forces  MoUculaire,  to  which  ttie  reader  may  refer  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

695.  Films  having  Two  Sur&c«8. — Now  let  us  consider  films 
which  have  two  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid. 
£uch  are  soap  fihus,  which,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
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preparing  the  solution,  can  be  kept  in  existence  for  days  and  studied 
in  various  positions,  and  can  be  attached  to  boundftries  of  differeut 
shapes.'  In  these  cases  the  tension  of  the  film  may  be  taken  ss 
twice  the  tension  of  either  surface. 

Let  the  bulb  be  closed,  p  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  it, 
and  P  be  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  S„  fl,  be  the  prin- 
cipal radii  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 


,}.=ZzP 


*■ 


■IT  ' 


^^ 


(28) 


696.  Oylindrical    Film. — As  an  illustration,  take  a  film  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder   bounded    by  two  spherical  caps.      This  is  very 
easily  formed  by  suspending  two  circles  of  wire  in  horizontal  planes 
at  a  suitable  vertical  distance  apart,  and  so   that 
Fia.  339.  their  centres  are  in  one  vertical.     This  can  be  done 

by  supporting  the  lower  circle  by  three  divei^ng 
legs  of  wire,  and  the  upper  one  by  three  thin 
diverging  threads  attached  at  points  in  the  ring, 
then  taking  up  a  portion  of  soap  solution  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  thistle-funnel  or  tube,  placinf; 
the  end  of  the  tube  between  the  rings  and  blowing 
the  bubble  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  both 
rings.  If  the  tube  is  then  gently  withdrawn  while 
the  finger  closes  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
bubble  can  be  left  resting  whole  between  the  rings. 
If,  then,  the  upper  ring  be  vertically  raised,  the  film 
between  them  will  be  stretched,  and  will,  as  its 
length  increases,  approach  the  cyhndrical  form.  Fta* 
by  the  raising  of  the  upper  ring  the  curvature  in  a 
vertical  section  through  the  axis  is  diminished,  while 
the  curvature  in  a  horizontal  section  is  increased. 
When  the  curvature  in  the  vertical  section  has  become  zero,  the 
curvature  of  the  other  is  at  each  point  l/o,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 
either  ring.  The  caps  closing  the  ends  will  be  spherical.  If  a  be 
the  radius  of  either  ring,  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
inside  and  outside  beingp  -  P  as  before,  we  have  for  the  cylindrical 
body  of  the  film 

2T-=p~P.  (i»-t) 

Also  if  r  be  the  radius  of  a  spherical  cap,  we  have 

47*1  ^p  -  P.  {2^) 

*  Take  1  part  Marseilles  Bi>ap  cat  in  scaall  pieces,  dissolve  In  40  parts  b; 
weigbC  of  dUtiUed  water  moderately  warm  ;  filter  and  then  mix  15  parte  hj 
volame  with  11  of  pure  glycerine,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  week.  On  tbe 
eighth  day  cool  to  3"C.  for  6  bonrs.tbeQ  filter,  placing  in  the  fitter  a  closed  teit- 
tobe  cental  Ding  ice  to  prevent  deposit  from  ra-dissoMng.  Repeat  filtering  nntil 
solution  is  clear,  then  put  away  in  stoppered  bottles  at  ordinary  temperature. 
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Hence  2/r  =>  1  /a,  or  2a  ~  r.  The  radius  of  the  enda  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Hence  we  have  (Fig.  339)  rain  a  =  ^r, 
or  aina  =^,  that  is  a  =  30°. 

1)97.  The  OateiLoid. — If  the  spherical  caps  be  puDctured,  the 
pressure  outside  and   inside  the   cylindrical  film  will   at   once  be 
equalised,  and  the  cylindrical  form  will  disappear;  and  the  surface 
will  become  one  of  retrolutioo  about  the  line 
of    centres    of    the    two    circles,    having  Via.  340. 

double  curvature  at  each  point  given    by  ^C 

the  equation  /v         \       Q  / 


Ji, 


=  0. 


(26) 


But  if  IjR,  he  the  curvature  in  a  plane 
through  the  axis,  a  meridianal  plane  as  we 
shall  call  it,  the  curvature  I/R,  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  this,  and  also  con- 
taining the  normal  at  the  point  P,  is,  by 
Meunier'a  theorem, 'connected  with  the  dis- 
tance of  P  from,  the  axis  by  the  equation  1  /S^  =  cos  9/r,  when  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  axis,  and  6  is  the  angle  MPy. 
Hecce 


?.C08fl. 


(27) 


Hence  the  curvature  in  the  meridianal  plane  is  opposite  to  that  in 
the  other  normal  plane,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  former 
plane  is  /*#,  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  axis  of  the  surface.  The  section  of  the  surface  by  an 
axial  plane  is  thus  (§  324  above),  a  catenary  of  which  the  axis  is 
the  directrix.     Hence  the  surface  is  called  a  catenotd. 

If  the  wires  be  brought  closer  to  one  another,  or  carried  farther 
open  than  corresponds  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  film  between 
thera,  the  film  will  in  the  former  case  bulge  out  convex  in  a  meridian- 
plane,  and  in  the  latter  will  be  pressed  in  by  the  outer  air.     If  we 

*  This  theorem  conneote  the  curratnre  of  the  anrface  at  any  point  P  in  any 
normal  plane  with  the  carvatare  in  a  section  ioteTsecting  the  former  plane  in 
a  tangenC  line  to  the  surface  at  Che  point.  If  R  be  the  radina  of  cnrrstare  in 
the  normal  plane,  and  a  the  angle  between  the  two  planes,  the  radius  of  cnrva- 
tuie  in  the  other  plane  is  Rco&a.  For  the  intersections  of  the  two  planes  at 
P  in&nitel;  nearly  coincide  over  a  small  arc  di.  which  has  its  centre  at  P. 
The  chordH  of  these  two  nearly  coincident  arcs  are  in  the  limit  of  the  same 
length.  Bnt  it  d  be  the  distance  of  the  chord  from  P  in  the  normal  section, 
the  distance  of  the  other  chord  from  Pis  d/coaa.  If  20  be  the  angle  subtended 
by  di  at  the  centre  of  curvature  in  the  normal  section,  we  hare  A(l  -co38)  =  d, 
or  since  8  is  small  iJtB'  =  d,  that  ia  id*tfR=d.  Slniilarlj  If  r  be  the  radiaa  of 
curvatnre  in  the  other  section  ^di'/r^d/cosa.  Hence  r^Raoaa,  which  i* 
Idennier'e  theorem. 
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auppoee  (Fig.  340)  « to  iocreue  from  ^  to  Q,  we  shall  have  for  the 
curvature  at  P,  -  dQjd«. 

Also,  if  2/  be  the  distance  of  P  from  the  axis  of  the  curve,  we 
hare  for  the  curvature  in  the  other  plane  tyxdjy.     Hence, 

_dtf    eosfl_  1  /^^i 

da       y        a' 

if  2a  denote  iT^p-P).  But  oo8(J  =  j(/p,  where  p  is  P.V,  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  the  second  normal  plane,  and  Aa&  =  dyjds.  Beii[«, 
da=^}au6,  and  the  equation  just  written  becomes 

-y^nede  +  axedy^-J/d!/, 
of  which  the  integral  is 

where  C  is  a  constant.     Now  oosfl  =  y/p,  and  therefore 

\p     la  I 

^I'M.  OapiUary  Smfaces  of  Bevolntion,  Generation  of  ITiiduloid, 

Oatenoid,  and  Nodoid. — Now  let  the  curve  PQ  be  described  by  tbe 

rolling  of  another  curve  along  the  axis,  touching  that  line  at  .V. 

PM  is  the  perpendicular  let 

Yic.  MI.  fall  from  the  point  P  on  the 

tangent  to  the  rolling  curve. 

The    relation     betn-een    tbe 

radius  vector  p  and  y  givtrn 

by  (30)   is    exactly  the   raU- 

tion  between  the   length  of 

the    mdius  vector   p  dra«n 

from    the  focrus  of    a  conic 

section  to  a  point  on  the 
curve  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  focus  on  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  section  at  P.  This  the  reader  may  niitlie 
out  at  once  for  the  ellipse  by  comparing  with  the  ecjuations  of 
§  79  above.  One  semi-axis  of  tljeeooic  is  a,  the  other  \n  ^iaV- 
Hence  the  curve  is  that  traced  out  b^Ntf  focus  of  a  conic  section  as 
it  rolls  along  the  axis  of  the  cii: 

When  tlie  rolling  cuire  is  an  ellipse  the  _  __  ,^ 
is  called  the  unduloid  ;  when  the  curve  ia  a  parabT 
nodoid,  consisting  of  a  series  of  loops  as  shown  in  Via 

(i!l!i.  Stability  of  Cylinder  and  Catenoid. — We  K„, 
to  deal  with  the  stability  of  the  cylinder  and  catenoid 
investigations  the  reader  may  refer  to  Clerk  Mairwell's'    "  k'^ 
Capillarity  in  the  Kncydopn-dia  hritanmea,  1  !)th  edition     Tb*^ 
ai-e  that  a  cylindrical  film  between  the  edges  of  two  parallel  ci      .'"^ 
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plates,  and  acted  on  by  no  forces,  is  stable  only  when  the  distance 
between  the  plates  is  greater  than  half  the  circumference. 

A  catenoid  bounded  at  the  ends  by  two  open  ringu  is  stable  when 
Ihe  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  generating  catenai'y  intersect 
above  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  that  is  before  reaching  the  axis  of 
the  cat«noid. 

The  former  case  is  of  importance  in  i 
of  a  jet  of  fluid.  Cylindrical  portions  loi 
will  break  up  into  detached  pieces, 

each  of  which  will  tend  to  becumo                            Fjo.  '642. 
spherical,  and  if  they  continue  to                                  q 
move  freely  under  the  action  of 
gravity  will    end    by    becoming 
spherical  after  a  sufficient  num- 
ber    of     vibrations     about    the  __  M    N  

spherical  fipure.  ,-'''        '■'•,  ^'' 

700.  Influence  of  Surface  Ten-      ''  ^ --'' 

flion  on  Propagation  of  Waves. — 

The  influence  of  capillary  action  on  the  velocity  of  propagation  has 
been  investigated  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  The  velocity  of  propagation  of 
waves  in  water,  which  are  whort  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the 
water,  is  given  by  the  equation 

(31) 


'^^L 


where  X  is  the  wave  length,  and  i/  is  such  that  i/p^  is  the  pi-essure  at 
a  depth  s  below  the  surface  at  any  point.  In  ordinary  cases  y  is 
simply  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  But  the  action  of  surface 
tension  is  to  increase  the  pre&^ure  at  any  depth  z  if  the  surface  be 
convex,  and  to  diminish  it  if  tbe  surface  be  concave.  Let  the  wa(  e 
profile  along  the  direction  of  propagation  be  given  by 


where  y  is  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  mean  surface- level, 
have  for  the  curvature 

d'!/_i7T' 


and  the  pressure  at  the 


_y,cF//_4 


ri'atui-e  is  therefoi-e 


The  pressure  at  the  mean  surface-level  is  this  togethei'  with  gpi/, 
y  that  the  whole  pressure  there   is  g(l  +  4^-7'lgp\')pi/.      Hence, 

•  '•  Hjdrokinetic  SolutioDS  and  Observation*,"  Phi!.  May.  Oct.  1871. 
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tlie  wave  propagation  takee  place  as  if  graTity  were  increased  from 
g  to  j(l  +4ir'7'/^pX').     Hence,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is 


V£^ 


This  will  have  different  values  for  different  values  of  p.  It  will 
have  itslea&tvaluewhenyX/2x-  =  27r77Xp,  that  is,  when  X'  =  'iT'7'/yp, 
and  then 

(34) 


'.?■ 


701.  Wavea  and  Bipples. — Values  for  which  X  is  greater  t 
2  IT  jTlgp  are  controlled  more  by  gravity  than  by  surface  t 
waves  for  which  X  is  lees  than  this  limit  are  controlled  more  I:^  sur- 
face tension  than  by  gravity.  The  l&tter  Lord  Kelvin  calls  ripples. 
Bipples  are  very  clearly  seen  when  a  fine  fishing  line  is  held  stretched 
by  a  plummet  sunk  ia  water  from  a  boat,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  for- 
irafd,  A  pattern  of  w&vee  extending  to  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  line  is  produced.  The  waves  travel  out  from  the  line  in  front  in 
the  water  Qwhich  just  at  the  line  is  moving  with  the  same  speed) 
until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in  consequence  of  the  slower 
motion  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  jost 
equal  to  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  boat.  This  marks  the  front  of 
the  pattern  of  stationary  waves  which  move  forward  with  the  boat. 
The  stationary  wave  nearest  the  line  is  the  wave  of  minimum  velocity, 
then  come  the  two  sets  of  more  rapidly  travelling  waves,  the  gtuvita- 
tioQ  waves  and  the  ripples.  The  former  increase,  the  latter  diminieh 
in  wave  length,  and  both  dimini^  in  amplitude  as  the  distance  of 
the  same  increases.  If  w  be  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves, 
and  V  the  velocity  of  the  source,  the  outside  of  the  wave  pattern  is 
at  a  diet&nce  from  the  front  of  the  pattern  inclined  at  the  angle 
6in~'w/l'' to  the  direction  of  motion. 

702.  Detennination  of  Snr&ce  Tension  by  Bipples. — This  theo- 
retical result  has  been  bested  by  Lord  Bayleigh  *  and  by  Matthiessen.t 
and  has  been  employed  by  Lord  Hayleigh  for  the  CKperimental  deter- 
mination of  Buiiface  tension. t  The  method  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  it  is  possible  to  take  precautions  ensure  that  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  kept  clean,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  other 
methods. 

A  shallow  porcelain  tray  10"  by  12"  contained  the  water ;  the 
waves  were  produced  by  a  straight  edge  of  glass  attached  to  one 
prong  of  a  tuning-fork  maintain^l  in  vibration  by  an  electro-magnet, 

*  "  On  the  Crispationa  of  Fluid  resting  npon  a  Vibrating  Support."  Phil- 
Mag.  July  1883. 

+   Witd,  Ann.  38,  1889. 

t  "On  the  Tension  of  Water  Sarfaoea.  Clesa  and  Contaminated,  ioveeti- 
gated  by  the  Method  of  Bipplee."    PhS.  Mag.  Nov,  1890. 
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which  had  a  frequency,  determmed  by  comparison  with  standard 
forks,  <^  42'13.  The  waves  were  rendered  visible  by  means  of  a  gas 
riame  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  large  iens  of  about  34  inches 
focus.  The  lens  was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  flame  was  placed  just  a  httle,on  one  side  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry,  so  that  the  focus  after  reflexion  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  lens  might  not  coincide  with  the  source. 

A  fork  kept  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  exciter  screened  off  the 
light  of  the  flame  at  each  vibration  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate. 
The  surface  was  thus  rendered  iuetantAneously  visible  at  each  vibra- 
tion always  in  the  same  phase  of  generation  of  the  waves. 

The  eye  was  placed  close  to  the  focus  to  which  the  reflected  light 
was  brought,  and  the  arrangement  was  bo  sensitive  that  waves  were 
seen  which  were  perfectly  invisible  when  the  surface  was  viewed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  somewhat  graver  fork  was  used 
(frequency  40'9),  and  the  results  were  found  to  be  quite  concordant 
with  those  obtained  by  the  other  fork. 

To  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  a  hoop  of  thin  brass,  of 
breadth  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  water,  was  coiled  up  close 
round  the  dipper  which  generated  the  waves,  and  then  allowed  to 
expand  out  towards  the  edge  of  the  dish.  One  or  two  operations 
cleaned  the  surface  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  impurities  settled  on  the  surface  from  the  air. 

The  number  of  ripples  between  two  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  hqnid  was  counted,  and  this  gave  the  wave  length.  The  known 
period  then  enabled  the  surface  teoaion  to  be  calculated  by  (33), 
jX/Sjt  being  supposed  negligible. 

The  mean  result  gave  T  for  water  as  74:  dynes  per  lineal  centi- 
metre at  temperature  65°  Fahr.  This  is  markedly  below  the  value 
(81  dynes  per  linear  centimetre)  obtained  by  Quincke  from  obser- 
vations on  air-bubbles  below  glass  plates.  It  agrees,  however,  with 
other  observations  of  Lord  Bayleigh's  on  the  transverse  oscillations 
of  water  jets,*  for  which  Quincke's  results  gave  too  low  a  wave 
length  .t 

703.  Uethod  with  Microscope  or  Telescope. — The  following 
method  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw  in  experiments 
on  the  superficial  tension  of  mercury  in  contact  with  various  solu- 
tions, in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged  as  a  research  student  in  the 
Fhysical  Laboratory  of  tiie  University  of  Glasgow.  Liquid  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  vessel  supported  on  the  resonance  box  of  a  monochord. 
When  the  monochord  is  excited,  a  well-defined  pattern  of  standing 
ripples  is  produced  by  interference  of  waves  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  The  waves  comprise  different  component  series, 
and  any  one  of  these  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  glass  rods  properly 
placed  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  343  shows  the  arrangement.      T  is  a  rectangular  trough 

•  "Capillary  Fbeaomena  of  Jets."    Prite.  R.  S.  No.  196  (1979). 
\  WorthiDgtoD,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xx,  1886. 
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containing  the  liquid  firmly  attached  t«  the  resonance  box.  Ught 
fi-om  a  source  L,  rendered  parallel  to  the  condenser  C,  passes  through  « 
lilit  S,  is  projected  by  the  mirror  (/  (which  is  adjustable  in  any 
position)  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  thence  reflected  into  the 
rending  microscope,  or  better,  the  telescope  of  a  horizontJil  catheto- 
meter  H.     The  mirror  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  telescope. 

The    monochord    is    maintained    in  vibration    by    an   electrical 
arrangement.      Two  wires,  A  and  B,  are  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  h 


standai-d  fork,  and  are  excited  by  electromagnets  £A',  connected  in 
parallel,  one  above  and  the  other  below  its  wire.  The  mercuiy 
contact  for  each  wire  i^^  used  as  an  interrupter  fot  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  other,  so  that  uniformity  of  pitch  and  phase  of  the  two 
wires  is  seciii'ed.  The  slit-image  and  the  spider  line  of  the  eye-piece 
are  adjusted  pai-allel  to  and  exactly  in  coincidence  with  the  image  of 
the  crest  of  a  I'ipple,  and  the  microscope  (or  teiascope)  is  moved  over  7it 
crests.  The  diffei'ence  of  the  scale  readings  d  is  taken  and  gives 
X  =  2<Z/m  the  length  of  a  single  ripple.  Measurements  made  in  this 
way  have  been  found  to  agree  within  the  experimental  eri-or  (a.boat 
■10  per  cent,  on  the  surface  tension)  with  those  obtained  by  a  simple 
lieries  of  plane  waves  of  small  amplitude,  illuminated  instantaneously 
by  a  spai'k  and  photographed  on  a  quick  plate  or  measured  by  direct 
observation  with  the  microscope. 

704.  Apparent  Attraction  or  Bepnlslon  between  Two  Fla-tes. 
Uotion  of  a  Drop  in  a  Tapering  Tube. — When  a  liquid  rises 
between  two  clo.'^o  plates  the  plates  appear  to  attract  each  other ; 
but  they  are  really  pressed  together  by  the  excess  of  pressure  on 
the  outer  sides.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  force 
in  any  given  case.  Let  water  rise  between  two  plates  placed 
vertical  and  parallel  at  a  short  distance  apart  in  a  large  vessel,  to  n 
mean  height  A  above  the  level  in  the  vessel.  The  pressure  at  :i 
height  x  is  P  -  !/px,  if  2'  be  atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  preesui-e 
on  the  outside  is  P.  Hence  the  resultant  thrust  on  either  plate  on 
a  hoi-izontal  strip  of  length  I  and  breadth  dx  is  yplxd.c.  The  whole 
push  on  a  length  I  of  the  plates  is  gpl/^xdsc^hgplh^.  If  the  liquid 
hiis  an  angle  of  contact  a  with  the  plates  a  tei-m  Tlsiua  must  bf 
added. 
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If  th«  surface  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  be  below  the 
outside  uodisturbed  lerol  and  the  plates  be  close,  the  plates  appear  to 
repel  each  other  with  a  force  which  can  be  oalcu- 
lat«d  in  the  same  way.  Fig.  344. 

Consider  a  circular  layer  of  liquid  between 
two  close   parallel   horizontal   plates       Let    the 
angle  of  contact  be  a.     The  surface  will  be  con- 
cave in  any  section  at  right  angles  to  the  plates     S 
Hod  through    their  centre,  and    convex   in  any     £^ 
section  parallel  to  the  plat«e.  -=■ 

li  d  he  the  distance  of  the  plates  apart,  the  rr. 
nidius  of  curvature  the  in  first  section  is  approxi-  -- 
mately  J<//oosa,  so  that  the  curvature  is  icosa/d.  -"-': 
If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  plate,  the  other  curva-  -i-'-.-s- 

ture  is  1/S.     Hence  the  diminution  of  pressure 
inT{2co»ajd-ljI{).     Theareaia  IT ^,  and  there- 
fore the  thrust  on  each  plate  towards  the  other  due  to  difference  of 
pressure  is 

TR'T{2eoaa/d-llS)  =  2-^ii'Tcosa}d'TliT. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  pull  2-ir-ItT^na  given  by  the  film,  so  that 
the  whole  force  is  2T^2'co8a/d"irft7'(l  -  :i8ina). 

Thus  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  together  with  a  film  of  water 
between  them,  are  drawn  together  and  adhere.  Fart  of  the  ice 
brought  into  contact  melts  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  brought  about  by  the  pressure,  and  the  pressure  btjiug 
in  part  thus  relieved,  the  film  freezes,  welding  the  two  blocks 
together. 

Also  a  drop  of  liquid  placed  in  a  tapering  tube  will  move  toward 
the  narrower  or  the  wider  parts  of  the  tube  according  as  the  liquid 
does  or  does  not  wet  the  tube.  The  curvature  b  greater,  and  a 
gi«ater  force  is  applied  by  the  film  to  the  liquid,  at  the  narrower 
than  at  the  wider  end  of  the  drop.  This  force  is  towards  the 
narrower  end  of  the  tube,  if  the  surface  is  concave,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  if  the  surface  is  convex. 

7I>.'>.  Measurement  of  Surface  Tension  by  Capillary  Tubes. — 
Many  determinations  of  the  surface  tension  of  water  have  been 
made  by  measuring  the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  is  described 
by  Laplace  in  his  supplement  already  cited.  The  tube  was  of  white 
glass,  and  had  an  internal  diameter  of  1-20441  mm.  The  elevation 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  surfaot  was  23'1G>J4  mms.  at  a  temperature 
of  H-n "  0.  The  water  wetted  the  tube,  and  the  angle  of  contact  was 
zero.  Adding  J  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  we  get  for  mean  height 
:;2-3791  mms.  From  this  we  get  for  the  surface  tension  of  water 
8-5"  C,  the  value  74'2  degrees  per  lineal  centimetre,  almost  exactly 
the  result  obtained  by  Lord  Kayleigh  for  the  temp.  65^^  F. 

An  experiment  made  with  a  wide  lube  gave  an  almost  exactly 
concordant  result. 
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Id  the  carrying  out  of  such  experiments  it  is  eeseutial  that  the 
tubes  Bhoutd  be  meet  carefully  cleaned  by  the  most  efficient  chemical 
methods,  and  that  the  liquids  used  should  be  as  free  from  impurity 
as  possible.  The  ahghtest  film  of  grease  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  tube  would  lower  the  height  of  the  columo,  and  give  an  inexact 
result.  The  height  of  the  column  should  be  carefully  read  from  a 
distance  by  a  cathetometer  telescope. 

706.  Form  of  Drops. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  surface-tension  of  liquids  by  weighing  drops  let  fall  from  a  hori- 

FlO.  345,  FIO.  346. 


zontal  circular  mouthpiece  communicating  with  a  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  experimented  on.  It  has,  however,  been  erroneously  con- 
cluded in  such  experiments  that  the  weight  of  the  drop  was  'ZictT 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  drop  at  the  level  of  rupture.  If  the 
drop  ia  cylindrical  at  that  level  the  pressure  in  the  interior  must 
exceed  atmospheric  by  Tjr,  which  would  give  a  downward  force  on 
the  falling  drop  of  vrT.  Thus  tiie  weight  of  the  drop  could  only 
equal  vtT,  and  the  tension  obtained  from  the  weight  by  the  erro- 
neous formula  would  be  twice  the  proper  value.  The  method  is  not 
reliable  for  other  reaeone.  The  detachment  of  the  drop  is  influenced 
by  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Even  with  an  outside  diameter,  the  same 
in  both  cases  and  attachment  at  the  outer  edge,  the  weight  of  the 
drop  detached  is  sensibly  different  according  as  the  bore  is  very  wide 
or  very  narrow.  The  reader  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
in  the  Phil  Mag  for  Oct.  189'J. 

Fig.  345  show  the  theoretical  form  of  a  pendent  drop.  The 
horizontal  line  in  Fig.  316  shows  level  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
drop.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  the  curvatures  are  opposed, 
and  they,  in  fact,  just  balance  each  other,  bo  that  l/A,  +  l/^,  =  0, 
and  the  pressure-difference  is  zero.  Fig.  .^46  is  taken  from  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Pendent  Drops  by  Mr.  A,  M.  Worthington  {Proc. 
R.  S.  June  16,  1881),  The  drop  was  formed  by  turpentine  falling 
away  from  a  vertical  cylindrical  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
ground  flat  with  a  sharp  edge.  Its  magnified  image  was  formed  ou 
a  screen  by  a  lens,  and  traced  in  different  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  drop. 
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M£ASUS£M£NTS  AND  INBTBUUEKTB, 

707.  Ueasnrement  of  Maaa.  The  Balajice.— Moet  of  what  we 
have  to  say  regarding  units  of  meaeiirement  will  be  found  in  chap.i. 
and  in  connection  with  the  definitiooB  of  derived  units  as  these  occur. 
Bnt  there  are  one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  meaBurement 
of  mass,  the  measurement  of  length  in  certain  particular  cases,  and  the 
meaeuremeDt  of  angle,  which^we  may  convenientlj  discuss  here. 

First  of  all  the  standard  instrument  for  the  meBSorement  of  maes 
is  the  balance.  In  ite  elemonta  the  balance  consists  of  a  double 
lever,  called  a  beam,  which  is  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  carries  attached  at  its  extremities  two  scale- 
pans  in  which  can  be  placed  the  masses  to  be  compared.  In  general 
the  arms  are  made  of  exactly  equal  length,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
line  joining  the  pciints  of  attachment  of  the  scales  to  the  beam  is 
horizontal  that  line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  these  points 
are  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  awB. 
Further,  the  arrangement  ia  so  constructed  and  adjusted  that  when 
the  scale-pans  are  in  position  and  carry  no  weights,  the  beam  rests 
stably  in  the  horizontal  position.  Any  deviation  from  horizontality 
of  the  beam  can  be  corrected  by  a  sm^l  pivoted  arm  carried  by  the 
beam  above  its  centre.  As  this  is  turned  round  the  centroid  shifts 
slowly  in  one  direction  or  the  other  along  the  beam,  and  also,  of 
course,  sideways.  Thus  the  centroid  of  the  beam  and  scales  is  below 
the  axis  about  which  the  beam  turns. 

708.  Arrangement  of  a  Precision  Balance. — To  avoid  errors  from 
friction  the  beam  is  supported  on  two  horizontal  "  knife-edges "  of 
hardened  steel  most  carefully  made  and  ground  so  as  to  have  a 
straight  smooth  edge.  The.se  knife-edges  face  downwards,  and 
rest  on  smooth  horizontal  plates  of  agate  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  beam.  At  each  end  of  the  b^m  is  a  horizontal 
knife-edge  turned  upwards.  On  each  of  these  knife-edges  rests 
by  an  agate  plate  a  piece  to  which  the  scale-pan  at  each  end  is 
attached.  The  distance  between  the  knife-edges  is  the  length  of  the 
beam.  The  various  parts  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  347) 
of  a  balance  of  precision  made  by  Brunee  of  Gdttingen.  Ad 
arrangement  of  levers  enables  the  beam  to  be  placed  on  its  knife- 
edges  when  the  balance  is  to  be  used,  and  to  be  otherwise  supported 
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when  not  in  jiee.  The  point  of  a  long  index  depending  from  the 
lieam  and  turning  with  it  ranges  along  a  graduated  scale  near  the 
base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and  enables  a  small  deflection  of  the 
beam  from  the  horizontal  to  be  measured. 

The  balance  if  at  all  delicate  ia  enclosed  in  a  well-made  case  so 
(hat  the  beam,  4c.,  may  be  protected  from  currents  of  air,  and 

Flo.  Ml. 


itrrangementM  are  adopted  in  the  finest  work  for  putting  on  and 
removing  weights  without  opening  the  case.  The  case  may  with 
advantage  be  covered  with  thin  sheet  copper  inside  where  tliere  is  no 
glass,  to  equalise  the  internal  temperature. 

An  arm  projecting  from  one  end  of  the  case  enables  small  riders 
to  he  placed  at  difierent  points  of  the  beam  to  slightly  vary  the 
weight-!  by  known  amounts.  For  tbia  a  graduated  scale  along  the 
beam  is  provided  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure.  The  efiect  of  a  rider 
of  given  weight  can  be  seen  from  the  graduations  on  the  scale. 

From  Fig.  847  can  be  made  out  the  arrangement  of  the  "  arreijt- 
ment "  by  which  the  beam  can  be  bronght  back  to  its  normal  positioa 
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when  required,  and  the  ceatral  knife-edge  brought  always  into  a 
definite  position  oa  its  bearing.  The  precautions  adopted  to  ensure 
that  the  terminal  knife-edges  bear  also  with  perfect  definiteness  on 
agnie  plates  will  also  be  seen.  The  pons  should  be  connected  to  the 
terminal  piece  above  by  a  loose  link  or  two  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
placing  a  weight  at  different  positions  on  the  scale- pan.  A  complete 
Hcquaintance  with  the  arrangement,  use,  and  adjustment  of  the 
balance  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  careful  use  of  the  instrument, 
nrid  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  here. 

70!).  Theory  of  the  Balance.  '  Senfiiftility.^Let  us  consider  then 
a  balance  the  central  and  terminal  knife-edges  of  which  are  parallel 
and  horizontal  and  lie  nearly  in  oiie  fJane, '  Let  the  weights,  includ- 
ing pans,  Ac.,  attached  to  the  terminal  pieces  be  w  and  10  + aw,  and 
the  lengths  of  the  cotTesponding  arms  I  and  I  -f  cl.  Let  the  centroid 
("  centre  of  gravity  ")  of  the  beam  when  it  is  horizontal  be  situated 
at  a  distance  h  lielow  the  plane  of  the  terminal  knife-edges,  and  the 
central  knife-edge  be  at  a  height  A'  above  the  plane  through  the  tei^ 
minal  knife-edges  ;  let  the  weight  of  the  beam  be  mj',  and  the  beam  be 
turned  tlinjugh  any  angle  0  from  the  horizontal.  The  moment 
tending  to  restore  equilibrium  is  as  the  reader  will  see  by  making  a 
diagrammatic  sketch 

ti;{lcQee  +/i:aae)  +  to'(k  +  h')aiB6  -  {v:  +  cw){{l  +  ol)coaB  -  h'siaS). 

If  this  couple  is  zero,  that  is  if  there  be  equilibrium  in  the  deflected 
positiob, 

t.„«.         "H  +  o-'V  +  'A 

If  the  arms  be  of  equal  lengtli  il=0,  and 
tanfi  t 


(i'«H-fK)4'  +  »'(J  +  4'): 


(1) 

The  ratio  tanft/ow  is  token  as  the  measui-e  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
instrument.  A  scale,  divided  so  as  to  show  tangents  of  deflections, 
would,  if  placed  horizontally  at  the  base  of  the  supporting  pillar,  and 
ranged  over  by  a  pointer  carried  by  the  beam,  give  values  of  ton  ft  for 
different  values  of  oin.  But  in  practice  as  the  deflections  are  small  it  is 
sufficient  to  use  a  circular  scale  if  unifornily  divided.  As  a  rule  the 
balance  is  so  con.'structed  that  the  knife-e<lges  are  all  in  one  plane, 
and  therefoi'e  h'  has  only  a  small  variable  value  due  to  flexure  of  the 
beam  under  the  weights  attached  to  its  ends.  The  sensibility  is 
therefore  greater  the  greater  I  and  the  smaller  the  weight  w'  of  the 
beam.  Since  A'  is  small  the  sensibility  is  nearly  independent  of  the 
load  -Jic,  through  a  considerable  range  of  its  values.  As  &  rule  A'  is 
Kero  for  a  certain  mean  load,  and  it  has  therefore  opposite  values 
according  as  the  load  is  smaller  or  greater  than  this  beam.  The 
sensibility,  therefore,  first  increases  then  diminishes  with  increase  of 
load.     It  con  be  altered  by  screwing  up  or  down  a  small  weight 
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carried  by  the  beam  aad  so  varying  the  value  nf  k.  When  its  value, 
8,  ie  known  the  value  of  Sic  con  be  obtained  by  reatling  the  deflec- 
tion 8,  and  ia  approxiioately  8/«. 

710.  Stability  of  the  Balance. — A  balance  should  be  not  only 
sensitive,  but  as  quick  in  action  as  poedble.  To  find  on  wbat  the 
latter  characteristic  depends  we  must  find  the  time  of  a  small  oeoilla- 
tion.  Thus  let  the  beam  bo  deflected  through  an  angle  0,  with 
Sui  =  0,  and  11=0.     The  return  couple  is 

W)sr{^co8fl  +  A'siufl)  +  K/^A+A')6ine-M'^ico3fl— A'siniJ), 
or 

2MjyA'sin  0  +  w'g{h  +  A')  sin  6. 

The  distances  of  the  verticals  in  which  the  weights  w  are  situated 
from  the  vertical  through  the  axis  are  ^cos6+Asin9,  ^coeff  — AsinS. 
Hence  if  ic  be  the  totaJ  mass  suspended  at  each  end  of  the  beam, 
and  we  suppose  that  the  weights  k  move  at  each  instant  in  the 
vertical  tbr<iugh  the  point  of  support,  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  weights  about  the  axis  is  ^ 

ioe{icostf  +  A8intf)'  +  «ie{icoBfl-Aeinfl)*=2«7e(Pcos'tf+A%in'fl). 

Also  if  i  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  beam  about  the  axie  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  beam  is  ■w'1^6.  Equating  the  time- 
rate  of  variation  of  the  momentum  of  the  system  (neglecting  terms 
multiplied  by  ff)  to  the  return  couple,  we  obtain  for  the  period  7"  of 
a  small  oscillation 

2wZ' +  !«'*• 


7^  =  47r 


(/{2jcA'  +  w(A+A')|' 
ir  nearly,  we  have 


V^ 


y«>'h      ■  '    '"' 

If  we  denote  by  e  the  sensibility  tanO/fw,  we  have  by  (1) 

T.CJ, 

where  f7  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  load  in  the  pans.  Hence 
for  a  given  load  the  period  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  tiie 
sensibility. 

A  short  period  enables  readings  of  the  deflection  on  each  side  to 
be  quickly  read,  and  an  estimate  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  equili- 
brium has  been  nearly  attained.  But  clearly  this  desirable  quicknres 
of  ivtum  is  incompatible  with  senstbility  and  therefore  it  is  only 
possible  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  two,  which  will  depend 
upon  the  d^ree  of  accuracy  to  be  attained  in  the  weighings.  The 
length  of  the  beam  should  always  be  great  enough  to  swamp  any 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  effective  length  of  the  arm  due  to  Bhifting  of 
the  poBitioDS  of  the  end  pieces  on  their  knife-edgee.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  make  the  heam  as  light  as  possible,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  it  in  the  form  of  a  light  ginler,  and  of  as  light  material 
as  possible.  Balances  are  now  made  of  aluminium,  and  Fig.  848  shows 
a  very  light  and  stiff  form  of  beam  made  of  this  material  and  uBed 
in  the  balance  shown  in  Fig.  347. 

711.  Adjustment  of  tbe  Balance. — When  the  balance  is  to  be 
used  it  must  be  carefully  levelled  by  means  of  the  foot-screws,  and 

tia.  34R, 


adjusted  by  the  movable  weight  to  the  sensibility  required.  The 
increase  of  sensibility  may  be  traced  by  observing  the  increase  of 
period  :  it  hae  been  shown  above  that  the  sensibility  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  period.  The  horizontality  of  the  beam  when 
the  pans  are  unloaded  is  adjusted  by  the  turning  arm  or  other 
arrangement  provided  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  balance  is  working  properly  it  will  be  subject  to  little 
frtctional  resistance.  This  may  be  tested  by  causing  the  beam  to 
vibrate  about  the  middle  position  and  noticing  the  divisions  on  the 
horizontal  scale  which  mark  the  extent  of  the  successive  deflecUons 
of  the  pointer.  These  should  fall  off  slowly  in  amplitude.  Further, 
the  pointer  ought  to  come  back  always  to  the  same  position  on  the 
scale,  when  the  beam  is  taken  off  and  replaced  on  its  knife-edges  a 
number  of  times  in  succeesiou. 

It  should  be  observed  whether  the  effect  of  a  weight  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  position  on  the  scale-pan  at  which  it  is  placed.  There 
will  be  little  variation  of  this  kind  if  as  stated  above  the  scale-pan 
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is  connected  by  a  perfectly  loose  link  or  tno  with  the  hook  attached 
to  the  terminal  piece. 

7 1  -2.  Weigbinc  by  OsdlUtioiu. — To  save  time  it  is  desirable  when 
weighing  to  take  successive  readings  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale,  for 
f  i-nm  these  i-eadings  the  positioD  at  which  the  pointer  would  come  lo 
i-est  can  be  obtained  without  waiting  for  complete  subeidence  of  tlie 
oscillations.  It  is  convenient  for  taking  these  readings  that  the 
xeiY)  of  the  scale  eliould  be  at  the  right  hand  end,  bo  that  the  c^ntn 
point  should  be  numbered  10,  or  20,  or  some  other  number  accord- 
ing to  the  divisions.  Let  successive  ivadings  at  which  the  pcnnter 
comes  to  rest,  beginning  with  one  on  the  left,  he  n„  n^  n„  &c.,  and 
Ift  the  position  at  which  the  pointer  would  finally  rest  be  n.  The 
tirbt  deflection  fix>m  the  position  of  rest  is  »,  —  h,  the  second  is  »  -  h^ 
the  third  is  n,  -  n.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  the  same  faUing 
off   ID   the    three    successive  deflectians  we   have   n,  -  n  -  (n  —  n.)  = 

..-«,-(«.-,,),or»-(«,  +  ".  +  i'..,);*. 

If  the  division  at  which  the  balance  pointer  rests  with  equal  loads 
on  the  pans  be  711,  »  -  m  is  the  deflection  due  to  the  inequality  of 
loads.  If  the  amount  w  of  this  inetjuality  be  known  (and  it  can  be 
made  of  nay  smAll  value  required  by  putting  equal  known  weights 
ir,  K'on  the  ptins  and  ailding  to  them  a  known  small  weight  ir)  the 
sensibility  is  proportional  to  (ji  -  vtjjir. 

This,  oF  course,  will  be  the  sensibility  for  the  load  2W,  and 
different  determinations  should  be  made  for  different  loads,  and  a 
curve,  with  sensibilities  as  ordinates  and  loads  as  abscisMe,  laid  down 
on  squared  paper  to  exhibit  the  results,  in  a  form  available  for  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  weights. 

71;(.  Detenniiu,tioii  nf  Batio  of  Arms  of  Balance. — The  nt» 
of  the  length.s  of  the  arms  of  the  balance  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  mannei',  which  does  not  assume  tliat  the  weights  used  hftve 
their  nominal  values.  Let  the  nominal  value  of  the  two  weights  in 
tlie  left  and  right  pans  respectively  which  produce  equilibrium  of 
the  l>eam  he  i'.-  and  w'.  Then  let  lAtse  same  vxighte  he  interchanged, 
and  ){! altered  to  d  +  hf  in  order  to  find  equilibrium,  [If  cic  must  be 
negative  for  equilibrium  the  weight  ^ep^e^enting  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  scale-pan  with  ir'.]  Then,  if  Z,  f  be  the  lengths  of  the  left 
and  right  arms  respectively,  we  have  tH  —  toT,  w7  =  ()c+ftr)f,  and 
therefore  appivnimately 

As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following,  given  in  Kohliauscii's 
Physical  Measurements.  A  single  weight  nominally  .iO  gnmiOK 
placed  in  the  left  hand  scale  was  equilibrated  by  a  group  of  weights 
making  a  nominal  aggregate  of  5U'(I0088  grammes.  The  wedgbts 
wei'e  then  interchanged,  and  it  was  found  that  when  '0025(i  gramme 
was  added  to  the  50-gramme  weight  and  '00083  was  removed  from 
the  group,  equilibrium  was  again  obtained.  Thus  lu>  was  clearly 
■002of.  +  0006.1  (that  is  00339)  of  a  gramme.     Hence 
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i  =  1  +  i!?'—  =  1  'OOOUiSHO. 

r  joi) 

The  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  group  making  up 
nominally  50*00083  grammes  to  the  renl  weight  of  the  piece  marked 
51)  grammes  was  thus  r/^  or  l-OllOU^:!!^  Thus,  taking  the  50-gramme 
weight  as  correct  the  group  of  weights  making  up  the  50  had  an 
excess  weight  of  -00l)K<ir>  gramme.  This  will  illustrate  the  method 
of  comparing  and  testing  a  set  of  weights. 

714.  Double  Weigh^. — Error  from  inequaUty  of  I  and  Z"  may 
be  avoided  by  the  piix^ss  of  double  weighing.  The  body  is  placed 
in  one  pan,  say  the  left,  and  balanced  by  weights  w,  in  the  right. 
The  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  other  pan  and  balanced  by  a 
weight  ic,  in  the  left.  Then,  if  If  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body, 
ll7  =  w/,  and  ic^=?IT.  Hence,  11'=  y^f^r,.  Since  w„  w,  difler 
little  from  one  another,  the  arithmetic  mean  h(_ic^  +  u\)  may  be 
taken  as  the  value  of  11'. 

This  gives  also  a  comparison  of  /,  I',  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
assuming  that  «.•„  w„  the  nominal  values  of  the  weights,  are  the 
C(jrrect  valu»<.    Thus,  Ijl'  —  Jirjic^. 

71o.  Seduction  of  Weights  to  Vacuo. — Weighings  ai-e  usually 
made  in  air,  and  require  correction  for  the  buuyancy  of  the  air,  as 
explained  in  §  i'2,i  above.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  body,  and  p^ 
that  of  air.  Then,  if  U'  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body,  the  weight 
of  air  displaced  by  it  is  Wpjp.  Thus,  the  weight  measured  by  the 
process  of  weighing  in  air  is  ir(l  -p^jp).  Un  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nominal  value  of  the  weights  which  balance  it  be  11"  and  p„  be 
their  density,  or  the  average  density  it  they  are  made  t" 
materials  their  effective  weight  is  H"(l  -pjpj)-     Hence, 

W{\-pJp)^W\l-pJp„), 


W=W' Pr.=  w{l  +  P-'-^\  a^ 

l_f>-_  \        P       P-/  ^  ' 

P 
very  nearly,  since  p,  is  small  in  comparison  with  p. 

An  approximate  value  of  p  obtained  by  the  process  of  weighing  in 
air  ivithout  correction  for  buoyancy  is  exact  enough  for  use  in  this 
equation.  That  of  p,  is  generally  known  exactly  enough,  For 
brass  weights  p„  may  be  taken  as  8-4,  for  platinum  weights  21 -r). 
If  the  nominal  Wue  of  the  brass  weights  be  )('/,  and  of  the  platinum 
weights  IK,', 

'''   2i'o"»v  +  8-4ir,'"  '■'' 

The  value  of  p„  for  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  generally  taken 
as  '0012  gramme  per  cubic  centimetre. 
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Thus,  if  ft  quantity  of  copper  of  deusitj  8-9  be  weighed  with 
brass  weights,  and  IF'  be  the  apparout  weight  in  air  io  grammes,  the 
correction  b  'U012(l/8'9- 1/8-4)  of  a  gramma  per  gramme  of  IP,  that 
is,  '008  of  a  milligi-amme  per  gramme  of  W,  and  the  true  weight  is 

W\l  -  -000008). 

716.  Correction  to  Vacuo  of  Specific  OraTitr.  Detemunationa.— 
In  determinations  of  epeciiic  gravity  the  substance  is  weigbed  in  air 
and  in  water.  The  correction  for  the  weighing  in  air  is  to  be  made  aa 
just  described.  Let  W  be  the  true  weight  just  found.  The  density 
of  the  water  depends  on  the  temperature.  Let  it  be  p.  The  apparent 
loss  of  weight  of  the  body  when  immersed  in  water  is  Wp'/p.  If  the 
weight  on  the  other  pan  giving  equilibrium  be  W",  the  true  weight 
in  water  is  W"(l  -  pjpj),  where  aa  before  p„  is  the  density  of  die 
weights.  We  have  therefore  W{l-p'/p)=W"{l -pJpJ).  Hence, 
Wp']p=W-  W'{1  -pjp,),  and 

But  if  IP  be  as  before  the  nominal  weight  of  the  body  in  air 
^=W'{l'~pJp^  +  p„/p),  and  from  this  we  obtain,  putting  f or  p  in 
the  term  in  brackets  tie  approximate  value  ff'/(  fP"  -  W"),  and  neglect- 
ing small  terms  of  the  second  order, 

p=PiO>'-p«)+p-.  (') 

where  p,  is  the  uncorrected  value  of  p. 

717.  OompariBon  of  IiengthB.  The  Oomparator.— For  the  exact 
measurement  of  lengths  various  appliances  are  used.  One  of  theita 
is  the  Comparator,  which  is  used  for  determining  by  means  of  a 
graduated  measuring  rod  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a,  rod  <h- 
scale.  On  the  standard  measuring  rod  is  fixed  a  sliding  piece  cany- 
ing  a  reading  microscope.  The  instrument  is  arranged  so  that  the 
line  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  is  parallel  to  the 
scale,  and  underneath  the  object  glass  of  the  microscope.  One 
of  the  marks  is  then  brought  under  and  focussed  in  the  micrcecope 
in  coincidence  with  a  "cross  wire"  carried  by  the  eyepiece.  This 
wire  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective  when  the  object  is  in 
focus.  A  reading  is  then  taken  of  the  position  of  an  index  which 
traverses  the  scale  when  the  sliding  piece  is  moved.  The  sliding 
piece  is  then  displaced  along  the  scale  until  the  other  mark  is  bronght 
into  focus  and  made  coincident  with  the  cross  wire  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  reading  of  the  mark  is  again  taken  and  the  dis|^ace- 
ment  along  the  rod  gives  the  distance  required. 
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718.  The  Vernier.^For  the  more  exact  determination  of  the 
distance  a  vernier  may  be  used.  This  contrivauoe  ia  represented  in 
Fig,  349,  On  an  edge  of  the  Bliding- piece  arranged  to  move  along 
the  graduated  edge  of  the  ecale  ia  divided  a  scale  of  the  10  equal 
divisions  in  a  apace  equal  to  9  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  these  marks 

Snot  the  spaces)  are  nmnbered  0,  1,  2,  3,  ... .  10,  let  us  say  in  the 
irection  of  increasing  nombers  on  the  scale.  The  mark  0  is  called 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  lias  between  two  of  the  graduation-marks 
on  the  scale.  The  distance  of  the  zero  in  front  of  the  mark  behind 
it  on  the  scale  is  obtained  as  follows.     Let  the  mark  numbered  71.  of 
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the  vernier  coincide  with  a  division  of  the  scale,  then  the  distance 
just  specified  is  n-tenths  of  one  space  or  division  of  the  scale.  To 
see  this  suppose  the  zero  of  the  vernier  put  back  through  the 
distance  in  question  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  mark  formerly 
immediately  behind.  The  division  mark  1  on,  the  vernier  will  be 
behind  the  mark  00  the  scale  in  front  of  it  by  just  the  difference 
between  a  vernier-space  and  a  scale-space,  that  is  1/10  of  a  scale- 
space,  the  mark  2  will  be  behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  of  it 
just  2/10  of  a  scale-space,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  vernier-mark  n  is 
behind  the  scale-mark  next  in  front  a  distance  just  equal  to  n-tenths 
of  a  scale- apace. 

Hence,  if  the  distance  through  which  the  zero  has  been  put  back 
be  n-tenths  of  a  scale-space  the  mark  n  on  the  vernier  was  coincident 
with  a  scale  division  when  the  zero  of  the  vernier  was  the  sighted 
position. 

If,  as  may  happen,  no  mark  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  a  scale- 
mark  two  consecutive  marks  on  the  vernier,  say  the  n  —  1th  and  the 
?ith,  will  be  between  two  scale-marks.  Then  an  imaginary  mark 
n  -I-/ vernier-spaces  from  the  zero  (where/is  a  fraction)  will  coincide 
with  a  scale-mark,  and  the  distance  to  be  measured  ia  n  +/  tenths  of 
a  scale-division  from  the  zero.  The  fraction  /  can  be  quite  e^iactly 
enough  estimated  in  most  cases.  The  result  can  be  checked  by 
estimating  the  fi-actiony  of  a  vernier-space  which  the  mark  n  -  I  is 
in  front  of  the  scale-division  behiod  it.  Then  the  distance  to  be 
measured  is  also  (n  -  1  +/')  tenths  of  a  scale-space. 

Sometimes  the  ntunbering  of  the  vernier  graduation  runs  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  numbering  on  the  scale.  In  this  case  JO 
spaces  of  the  vernier  must  include  1 1  spaces  of  the  scale.  Also  some 
verniers  are  divided  to  50  spaces  for  49  of  the  scale,  or  50  spaces  for 
51  of  the  scale,  according  as  the  vernier  numbering  runs  the  same 
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way  as,  or  in  the  reverse  way  to,  the  scale  numbering.  The  vernier 
then  enables  a  fraction  of  a  scale-space  to  be  reckoned  in  ^Oths  of  a. 
scale-space.  In  some  cases  the  vei'nier  numbers  are  doubled  so 
that  ttie  vernier-reading  gives  the  result  in  hundredths  of  a  scale- 
space. 

7 1  !l.  Measurement  of  Distances  hj  Optical  Bench. — Xhe  arrange- 
ment of  a  hliding-piece  moving  along  a  graduated  scale  can  be  uted 
for  determining  the  distance  parallel  to  the  scale  between  two  parallel 
surfaces  directed  across  the  scale.  In  moat  cases  these  stand  at  right. 
angles  to  the  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  screens  and  lenses  mount«d  on 
what  is  called  an  Optical  Bench.  (See  vol.  ii.)  lu  this  case  the 
sliding'piece  carries  one  of  the  surfaces  the  distance  between  which 
is  to  be  measured.  The  I'eading  of  its  vernier  zero  having  been 
taken  with  the  surfaces  in  position,  the  sliding-piece  is  moved  until 
the  surface  cari'ied  by  it  is  bi-ouglit  into  contact  with  the  nearer  end 
of  a  gaugo-rod,  the  further  end  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sui"- 
face.  Its  vernier  is  read,  and  the  displacement  obtained  from  the 
two  readings.  This  added  to  the  known  length  of  the  gauge-rod 
gives  the  distance  required. 

720.  The  Screw-Oange  and  Vemier-Oallipeni. — Screw-gauges 
are  used  for  the  measurement  of  small  distances,  such  as  the  thicknt^^s 
of  wires.  In  all  a  point  moves  through  a  cei-tain  distance  for  each 
turn  of  a  screw  provided  with  a  micrometer  head  on  which  fractions 
of  a  turn  can  be  i-ead.  Un  the  stem  of  the  screw  itself  is  a  scale 
which  tells  the  distance  through  which  the  screw  has  been  moved 
from  its  zero  position,  which  is  generally  that  in  which  it*  point  is 
in  contact  with  the  projecting  piece  in  front  of  it.  When  the  screw 
is  turned  back,  a  gap  is  formed  between  its  points  and  this  piece,  and 
in  this  gap  the  body  to  be  measured  is  properly  insei'ted.  The  screw 
is  then  moved  forward  until  the  body  is  held  tightly  between 
the  screw  point  and  the  projecting  piece.  The  number  of  whole 
divisions  on  the  scale,  and  the  fraction  of  a  division  indicated  by  the 
reading  on  the  micrometer  heatl  give  the  dimension  to  he  measured. 
Thus,  if  the  scale  be  in  hnlf-millimetres,  the  head  be  divided  into 
'20  partfi,  and  the  sci'ew  make  one  turn  for  each  division  of  the  Ecale, 
and  if  the  scale  reading  in  any  measurement  be  4,  and  the  circle 
raading  be  l.t,  the  distance  is  -li-:^  half-roillimeti-es  or  about 
■2-A2a  millimetres. 

The  construction  of  the  ordinary  screw-gauge  is  faulty  in  that 
the  screw-head  is  hanlly  ever  made  large  enough  to  enable  exact 
giaxluation:i  to  be  obtained;  the  screw-thread  should  nlso  be  very 
csirefully  cut  to  I'un  without "  backlash."  The  projecting  piece  should 
always  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  enable  any  error  of  zero  for  the 
instrument  to  be  corrected. 

Anotter  form  of  this  instrument  is  tne  VerineJ'-CaUiperB.  Here 
what  are  called  the  jaws  of  the  callipers  are  two  pi-ojeoting  pieces 
movable  along  a  graduated  metal  rule.  One  of  these  is  furnished 
\\\t\\  a  vernier  movetl  by  an  Jidjusting  screw,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  sliding-piece  can  be  read  off  on  the  scale.     The  body  to  be 
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meaaured  ia  placed    i 
against  it.     Ilie  vero 

721.  Spheromater. — A  form  of  the  screw-gauge  is  arranged  for 
the  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  curva- 
ture of  surfaces — fur  example,  those  of  lenses.  Three  parallel  steel 
legs  ending  in  rounded  points,  adjusted  to  lie  in  one  plane  at  the 
vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  are  held  in  a  frame,  which  also 
supports  a  nut  by  which  a  fourth  steel  point  can  be  moved  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  Just  refecTed  to.  This 
point,  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  is  situated  exactly  at  the 
centroid  of  the  triangle,  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  each  of  the  three 
vertices  of  aj  J'i,  where  »  is  the  side  of  the  triangle.  A  large  micro- 
meter head,  the  edge  of  which  traverses  a  scale  parallel  to  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  fourth  point,  is  carried  by  the  nut.  One  turn  of 
the  head  corresponds  to  one  diTision  of  the  scale,  which  is  generally 
graduated  to  half- millimetres,  and  thus  if  the  head,  as  is  usual,  is 
divided  into  250  spaces,  a  turning  of  the  head  through  one  space 
gives  a  motion  of  the  point  of  -^  of  a  millimetre,  or  jj^'g,  of  a 
centimetre. 

When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  thickness  of  a 
glass  plate,  it  is  set  down  on  a  horizontal  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
face  of  which  is  accurately  plane,  and  the  fourth  point  is  screwed 
hack  a  sufficient  distance.  The  plate  is  then  laid  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points,  and  the  fourth  point  is  gently  screwed 
down  into  contect.  Contact  wilt  be  perceived  at  once  by  the  l-endency 
of  the  instrument  to  i-ock  or  swivel  about  the  fourth  point  thus 
brought  into  bearing,  and  the  perception  of  thb  by  an  experimenter 
accustomed  to  the  instrument  is  instant  and  delicate.  The  readings 
on  the  scale  and  micrometer  head  give  the  distance  through  which 
the  fourth  point  has  been  drawn  haxik  from  co-planarity  with  the 
three  points,  when  the  micrometer  head  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

When  this  nrraogement  is  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  cur- 
vature of  a  spherical  surface,  the  instrument  is  set  down  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  fourth  point  adjusted  so  as  just  to  give  contact. 
The  readings  are  then  taken,  and  give  the  distance  d  of  a,  point  on 
the  surface  from  the  plane  of  the  three  feet.  Consider  the  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  one  of  the  feet  F,  and  bisectiog 
the  line  joining  the  other  two  at  a  point  P.  The  distance  FP  is 
sJ-AJ-2,  and  at  a  point  on  the  line  ^FP,  that  is  sj  Ji,  from  F,  the 
radius  is  perpendicular  to  FP.  Hence  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the 
surface  {r-Sf-\-^jA  =  r',  or 


Hd 


+  id.  (H) 

Hi.  The  Bifllar  Balance.  Adjnstment.— The  measurement  of 
couples  by  the  bifilar  (suspension  has  already  been  referred  to  (§  302) 
and  the  theory  of  the  arrangement  discussed.  The  return  couple 
exerted  by  the  bifilar  is  given  by  (19)  and  (20)  of  chap,  vi.,  and  we 
i»dd  here  a  few  remarks  about  the  adjustment  of  the  arrangement  and 
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its  advantagee.  The  aiupeDsion  is  generaJly  used  in  an  instrument 
which  can  be  slightly  changed  in  position  by  levelling  sci'ewB.  Thus 
the  line  of  the  points  to  which  the  fibres  are  attacheo  can  be  slightly 
inclined  to  one  aide  or  the  other.  Supposing  the  poiatB  of  attach- 
ment of  the  threads  at  the  top  to  be  on  the  same  level,  as  also  those 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  threads  to  be  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  bi- 
filar  is  properly  adjusted,  a  slight  roising  of  one  of  the  side^:  would 
alter  the  quantity  c  ctf  §  302  without  appreciably  affecting  /.  For 
rather  more  'weight  would  be  thrown  on  one  fibro  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  sensibility  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  deflection  to  opposing 
couple  will  be  increased.  If,  therefore,  the  adjustment  is  only  nearly 
made,  f  will  be  very  small,  and  any  increase  in  c  will  increase  the 
sensibility.  But  if  the  effect  of  inclining  the  instrument  is  to 
equalise  more  nearly  the  weights  on  the  fibres  the  sensibility  will  be 
diminished.  Any  change  in  the  sensibility  nill  be  shown  at  once  by 
observation  of  the  period  of  vibration,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sensibility.  If  raising  one  fibre  a  little  by  inclin- 
ing the  instrument  increases  the  period  of  sning  while  raising  the 
other  diminishes  the  period,  more  weight  is  borne  by  the  former  fibre 
than  by  the  latter,  and  the  ineqnality  is  to  be  removed  by  shorten- 
ing the  fibre  which  bears  the  smaller  weight  and  lengthening  the 
other,  until  a  state  of  adjustment  is  obtained  such  thut  deviation 
from  it  by  sn  elevation  of  either  fibre  increases  the  priod. 

li'i.  Correction  of  Bifilar  t<a  Bigiditjr,  Torsion&l  and  FleznnL 
— Eajsh  fibre  acts  as  a  unifilar  suspension  by  its  torsion.  If  r  be  the 
torsional  rigidity  of  each  wire,  the  total  couple  given  by  the  bifilar  v, 
shown  in  §  302,  with  tbe  notation  there  adopted,  to  be  for  a  small 
angle 

Z  =  ify^sine-H2r*.  (fl) 

If  the  wires  of  the  bifilar  have  flexural  rigidity  each  is  bent  by 
the  deflection  into  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  S26  above  by  the  haff 
of  the  bar  between  either  extremity  and  the  middle.  The  two  ends 
we  suppose  are  held  vertical  by  the  manner  of  attachment,  and  a 
couple  is  brought  into  play  by  the  bending  of  the  wires.  If  the 
vertical  stretcbing  force  in  each  fibre  be  F,  the  flexural  rigidity 
(§  G51)  of  the  fibre  be  B,  and  tbe  fibre  be  long,  the  couple  derived 
by  the  equation  just  given  is  to  be  increased  in  tbe  ratio 
1  to  1  -  2  ,yfl//  JF  (as  the  reader  may  prove  from  the  principles  set 
forth  in  §  (i.'il),  that  is,  the  couple  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  calculated  by  the  equation  from  a  sufipension  shorter  than  I  by  tbe 
amount  t  JBjF.  The  amount  of  this  shortening  is  quite  sensible, 
and  for  wires  of  -^^  cm.  in  diameter  each  stretched  by  a  weight  of 
50  grammes  it  is  '22  cm.  for  copper,  '17  cm.  for  silver,  '1A  cm.  for 
gold,  and  '26  cm,  for  platinum.  These  corrections  are  to  be  halved 
if  only  one  end  of  the  wire  is  fixed  in  the  vertical  direction. 

7:24.  Oompuison  of  Bifllar  and  UniAlar  Balaneee. — A  com- 
pAi-ieon  c^  the  bifilar  with   a  unifilar  suspension  giving  a  return 
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couple  by  torsion  shows  that  for  silver,  gold,  and  coppw  wires  (the 
double  wire  in  the  bifilar  and  the  single  wire  in  the  anifilar)  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight,  the  bifilar  and  the  unililar 
have  the  same  sensibility  when  the  ratio  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  wires  to  the  diameter  ia  about  5,  and  for  platinum  when  the  ratio 

18  6. 

The  bifilar  has  the  advantage  over  the  unifilar  that  it  is  only  very 
slightly  affected  by  temperature.  The  alteration  of  length  of  the 
fibres  has  far  lesH  eSect  upon  it*  than  the  alteration  of  tw^ioiia] 
rigidity.  It  might  be  made  self-compensating  by  attaching  wires  to 
a  bar  which  by  its  expansion  would  carry  the  unds  just  far  enough 
apart  to  compensate  the  increA^e  of  length  of  the  fibre. 

725.  Keunranent  of  Small  Ooaplds  by  Pendulnms.^A  very 
simple  method  of  measuring  small  couplee  U  to  apply  the  couple  in  a 
horizontal  plane  by  the  deflections  in  opposite  directions  of  two 
simple  pendulums,  of  the  same  length  and  having  equal  bobs.  Let 
the  pendulums  be  hung  from  two  points  on  the  same  level,  and  let  a 
horizontal  cross  bar  to  which  the  couple  is  to  be  applied  be  placed 
above  the  bobs  and  against  the  thr^s,  bo  that  the  threads  are 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  when  the  bar  is  turned  round,  while 
they  remain  in  parallel  planer.  This  latter  condition  can  be  fulfilled 
by  making  the  vertical  parts  of  the  threads  just  above  the  bobs  move 
outwards  along  two  horizontal  rules  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  threads  hang  when  undisturbed. 

If  if  be  the  mass  of  each  bob  the  couple  is  2Mgp(an  0,  if  ^  be  the 
distance  of  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pendulums  apart. 

726.  Hole,  Slot,  and  Plane  Airangement  for  Supporting  an 
InBtronwnt. — It  is  often  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  remove  an 
instrument  from  one  place  to  another  and  afterwards  replace  it 
exactly  in  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  This  can  be  done 
by  supporting  the  instrument  on  three  feet,  for  example  the  lower 
rounded  ends  of  three  levelling  screws,  and  using  the  hole,  slot,  and 
plane  device  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  On  the  supporting  table  is 
cut  a  trihedral  hollow,  a  hollow  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  triangular 
pyramid,  and  in  line  with  that,  with  its  centre  at  a  distance  from 
that  of  the  hoUow  equal  to  that  between  two  of  the  feet  of  the  instru- 
ment^ a  V-shaped  notch  or  groove,  both  wide  enough  to  admit  a  foot 
of  the  instrumeut.  If  then  the  instrument  be  set  with  one  foot  in 
the  hollow,  another  in  the  groove  and  the  third  on  the  plane  surface, 
and  there  levelled,  it  can  only  stand  in  one  position  with  the  same 
feet  cm  the  hollow  and  the  groove.  Hence  if  the  levelling  screws  are 
not  altered  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced  with  absolut«  certainty, 
if  no  change  has  taken  place  on  the  supporting  table,  that  it  is  made 
to  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  as  before. 

727.  Dynamometen  or  Ergometers.  — Ergometers,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  Jiynamometvn,  are  work  measurers.  They  are 
of  two  ^■aiA—fnetion-dynamomeUra  and  trctnemi^on-dynamometen. 
The  former  waste  all  the  work  done,  but  enable  the  whole  work 
given  out  in  any  time  by  a  prime  mover  to  be  estimated    by  the 
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frictional  reeiatmice  oreorcome  and  the  spoed  at  which  it  is  overcome. 
Bound  &  fly-wheel  or  vertical  pulley  a  rope  or  band  is  wrapped,  and 
weights  are  attached  at  the  two  ends  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  The  pulley  is  now  driven  in  the  direction  to  poll 
upon  the  heavier  weight  by  the  friction  applied  by  the  rim  to  the 
band,  and  if  the  f  riotional  resistauce  is  great  enough  the  weight  will 
be  lifted.  If  this  balance  can  be  maintained  and  the  speed  measured, 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  can  be  calculated. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Peny  have  found  that  when  a  grooved 
pulley  is  used  with  a  rope  brake,  a  knot  on  the  rape,  which  is  eligbtly 
jammed  into  the  groove  by  the  pull  on  the  rope,  ie  sufficient  to  give 
the  necessary  self-adjusting  power  to  the  arrangement  to  enable  it 
to  run  stably  under  alterations  of  the  frictional  co-efficient.  The 
nibbing  surfaces  are  kept  cool  by  soapy  water  trickling  over  them. 
When  large  friction  dynamometers  are  to  be  used,  for  example  th<Me 
in  which  a  metal  band  faced  with  blocks  of  wood  surrounds  the  wbed- 
nm,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by  a  spring  or  weight  pulling 
it  on  the  proper  side,  the  rim  is  eometimee  made  hollow,  and  a 
large  flow  of  water  is  maintained  round  it  to  prevent  accidfflit  by 
overheating.  The  whole  work  is  spent  in  producing  heat,  which 
is  therefore  generated  in  the  testa  of  a  large  engine  at  a  very  great 
rate. 

The  calculation  of  the  rate  of  working  is  very  simple.  Let  C  be 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  W  the  difference  of  weights 
in  pounds  at  the  two  ends  of  the  band  (or  the  pull  in  the  spring  on 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to)  and  .V  the  number  of  revolutions 
p»er  minute.  The  total  resisting  couple  on  the  wheel  is  WCjir. 
The  angle  turned  through  in  one  turn  is  2ir,  and  therefore  the  work 
done  in  one  turn  is  WV.  The  work  done  per  minute  is  thus  TTC.V, 
in  foot  pounds,  and  the  activity  in  horse-power  is  irCjV/33,000. 

7:!S.  TranuniBsion- Dynamometers. ^Thet«  are  several  forms  trf 
transmission -dynamometers.     We  shall  mention  only  two,  that  called 
the  Hefner-Alteneck  and  the  spring  dynamometer  of  Ayrton  and 
Peny.     In  the  former  a  vertical  piece  carries  two  pulleys  X,  B; 
on  these  bear  the  two  parts  of  the  driving- 
Tia.  350.  belt  or  cord  as  shown  in  the  cut.     One  side, 

the  driving  side  of  the  belt,  is  tight;  the 
other  comparatively  slack.  The  driving  side 
passes  over  the  under  pulley  B,  and  the  slat^ 
side  under  the  upper  pulley  A.  The  piece 
is  thus  pulled  down  with  a  force  P  depending 
on  the  difference  of  stretching  forces,  and 
this  force  is  measured  by  a  spring,  when  the 
piece  is  balanced  in  the  poeition  in  whidi 
the  parts  of  the  cord  on  the  two  aides  of  each  pulley  all  make  the  same 
angle  with  the  horiiontal.  Let  this  angle  be  0.  Then  if  7^,  7*  be  the 
stretching  forces  in  the  tight  and  slack  parts  of  theb  elt  respectively, 
wehave2{r-r)8ine  =  i>,  or  T- r=/'/2sine=/'/2e,if  ft  be  small. 
Let  P  be  taken  in  pounds,  and  let  the  belt  be  travelling  at  c  feet 
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per  minute.  The  rate  at  which  work  ia  being  transmitted  is  Pvj26, 
In  fcMit  pounds  per  minute.  The  activity  in  hone-power  is 
Pp/66,000e. 

There  are  other  dynamometers  for  use  when  the  work  is  trans- 
mitted directly  from  one  shaft  to  another  without  the  intervention 
of  belting.  One  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Profeasore  Ayrton  and 
Perry.  The  connection  between  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  is 
made  by  springs,  the  deflection  of  which  by  the  driving  couple  causes 
a  silvered  bead  to  describe  a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  couple.  An  observation  of  the  diameter  of  this 
circle  and  the  speed  enables  the  activity  to  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  latter  dynamometer  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  one  invented  long  ago  by  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson, 
and  used  by  Dr.  Joule  in  the  last  determinations  which  be  made  of  the 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  was  stirred 
by  a  paddle  driven  round  within  the  vessel  by  cords  unwound  from  a 
vertical  spindle  by  falling  weights.  The  friction  between  the  water 
and  the  vessel  tended  to  carry  the  vessel  round  with  the  paddle,  and 
the  torque  or  turning  motive  exerted  on  the  paddle  was  found  by 
measuring  the  couple  required  to  keep  the  vessel  at  rest.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  couple  into  the  angular  velocity  gave  the  activity. 

The  same  principle  has  been  used  to  measure  the  work  spent  in 
driving  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
magnets,  and  thus  to  determine  exactly  the  activity  spent  in  generai- 
tiug  currents  in  the  circuit.  The  field-magnets  and  armature  are 
supported  by  separate  frames,  and  that  carrying  the  magnets  is 
capable  of  turning  round  an  axis  in  line  with  that  of  the  armature. 
The  electro- magnetic  action  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  stop  the  arma- 
ture, and  on  the  other  to  catry  the  magnets  round  in  the  came  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  armature  is  rotating.  The  couple  required 
to  keep  the  magnets  at  rest  b  determined  and  the  activity  fouud  as 
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